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CHAP.  XLVII. 


Theological  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation. — The  haman 
and  difine  natures  of  Christ.— Enmity  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alex* 
andria  and  Constantinople. — St  Cyril  and  Nestorius. — Third  ge^ 
neral  council  of  Ephesus. — Heresy  of  Eutyches. — Fourdi  general 
council  of  Chalcedon. — Civil  and  ecclesiastical  discord. —^Intoler- 
ance of  Justinian. — The  three  chapters. — ^The  Monothelite  con- 
troversy.— State  of  the  oriental  sects. — I.  The  Nestorians. — IL 
The  Jacobites. — III.  The  Maronites — IV.  The  Armenians. — V. 
The  Copts  and  Abyssinians. 

Theincar-  -^^"^^^  *^®  extinction  of  Paganism,  the  Chris- 
nation  of  tians  in  peace  and  piety  might  have  enjoyed  their 
solitary  triumph :  but  the  principle  of  discord 
was  alive  in  their  bosom,  and  they  were  more  solicitous 
to  explore  the  nature,  than  to  practise  the  laws  of  their 
founder.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  disputes  of 
the  Trinity  were  succeeded  by  thos^  of  the  incar- 
nation; alike  scandalous  to  the  church,  alike  perni- 
cious to  the  state,  still  more  minute  in  their  origin,  still 
more  durable  in  their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  com- 
prise, in  the  present  chapter,  a  religious  war  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  represent  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  schism  of  the  oriental  sects,  and  to  intro- 
duce their  clamorous  or  sanguinary  contests,  by  a  modest 
inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  church.' 

•  By  what  meaoB  shall  I  authenticate  this  prerions  inquiry,  which  I  hare  stacUed 
to  ciicumfcribe  and  compxeBB  ?  If  I  persist  in  supportrng  each  fact  or  reflection  by 
its  proper  and  special  evidence,  every  line  wonld  require  a  string  of  testimonies,  and 
every  note  would  swell  to  a  critical  dissertation.    But  the  numberless  passages  of 
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LA  laudable  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  first 
1^  to  the  proselytes,  has  countenanced  the  belief,  the  hope, 
biomtes.  ^^  ^ish^  that  the  Ebionites,  or  at  least  the  Naza- 
renes,  were  distinguished  only  by  their  obstinate  perse- 
verance in  the  practice  of  the  Mosaic  rites.  Their 
churches  have  disappeared,  their  books  are  obliterated : 
their  obscure  freedom  might  allow  a  latitude  of  faith,  and 
the  softness  of  their  infant  creed  would  be  variously  ' 
moulded  by  the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hundred  years. 
Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism  must  refuse  these  secta- 
ries any  knowledge  of  the  pure  and  proper  divinity  of 
Christ.  Educated  in  the  school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and 
prejudice,  they  had  never  been  taught  to  elevate  their 
hopes  above  a  human  and  temporal  Messiah.^  If  they 
had  courage  to  hail  their  king  when  he  appeared  in  a  pie- 

antiquity  which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  digested,  and  illiu- 
ttated.  by  PetaTius  and  LeClerc,  by  Beauaobre  and  Mosbeim.  I  shall  be  content  to 
fortify  my  narratiTe  by  the  names  and  characters  of  these  respectable  guides ;  and, 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  minute  or  remote  object,  I  am  notasbamedto  borrow  the 
aid  of  tbe  strongest  classes. — 1.  The  Dogmata  Theologica  of  Peta^ius,  is  a  work  of 
incredible  labour  and  compass ;  the  volumes  which  relate  solely  to  the  incarnation 
(two  folios,  fifth  and  sixth,  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty -seven  pages)  are  divided 
into  sixteen  books — 'the  first  of  history,  the  remainder  of  controversy  and  doctrine.  • 
The  Jesuit's  learning  is  copious  and  correct;  his  Latinity  is  pure,  his  method  clears 
his  argument  profound  and  well  connected :  but  he  is  the  slave  of  the  fathers,  the 
scourge  of  heretics,  and  the  enemy  of  truth  and  candour,  as  often  as  they  are  ini- 
mical to  the  Catholic  cause.  2.  The  Armenian  Le  Clerc,  who  has  composed,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  (Amsterdam  1716.)  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  cen- 
tories,  was  free  both  in  his  temper  and  situation ;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his  thoughts 
are  narrow;  he  reduces  the  reason  or  folly  of  ages  to  the  standard  of  his  private 
judgment,  and  his  impartiality  is  sometimes  (quickened,  and  sometimes  tainted,  by 
his  opposition  to  the  fathers.  See  the  heretics  (Corinthians,  80.  Ebionites,  lOS. 
Carpocratians,  120.  Valentinians,  121.  Basilidians,  123.  Mardonites,  141,  &c.) 
imder  their  proper  dates.  5.  The  Historie  Critique  dn  Mancheisme  (Amsterdam, 
1734, 1739,  in  two  vols,  in  quarto,  with  a  posthumous  dissertation  sur  les  Naza- 
renes,  Lausanne,  1745.)  of  M.  de  Beausobre  is  a  treasure  of  ancient  philosophy 
and  theology.  The  learned  historian  sphis  with  incomparaUe  art  the  systematic 
thread  of  opinion,  and  transforms  himself  by  turns  into  the  person  of  a  saint,  a 
sage,  or  a  heretic.  Yet  his  refinement  is  sometimes  excessive;  he  betrays  an 
aimable  partiality  in  favour  of  the  weaker  side,  and  while  he  euards  against 
calumny,  he  does  not  allow  sufficient  scope  for  superstition  and  mnaticism.  A 
copious  table  of  contents  will  direct  the  reader  to  any  point  that  he  wishes  to  ex- 
amine. 4.  Less  profound  than  Fetavius,  less  independent  than  Le  Clerc,  less  in- 
gemious  than  Beausobre,  the  historian  Mosheim  is  full,  rational,  correct,  and  mo- 
derate. Jn  his  learned  work,  De  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum  (Helmstadt, 
1755,  in  quarto,)  see  the  Nasaranes  and  Ebionites,  p,  172 — 179.  32^—332 ;  the 
Gnostics  m  genwal,  p.  179.  &c. ;  Cerinthus,  p.  196—202 ;  Basilides,  p.  352 — 361 ; 
Caipocrates,  p.  363. — S&^ ;  Valentinus,  p.  371—389 ;  MaicioD,  p.  404 — 410 ; 
the  Manichaeans,  p  829 — 837,  &c. 

^  Kcu  yof  ir«VTf  c  nfAM^  rw  X^iffrtn  wi^fjtntvf  if  ta&^i»tm  fr^hnmfAS9  ytfnnff^^M  saya 
tbe  Jewish  Tryphon,  (Justin.  Dialog,  p.  S07.)  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
the  modem  Jews,  the  few  who  divert  their  thoughts  from  money  to  religioni  still 
hold  the  same  language,  and  allege  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophets. 
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beian  garb,  their  grosser  apprehensions  were  incapaUe 
of  discerning  their  God,  who  had  studiously  disguised 
his  celestial  character  under  the  name  and  person  of  a 
mortal.*"  The  familiar  companions  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
conversed  with  their  friend  and  countryman,  who,  in 
all  the  actions  of  rational  and  animal  life,  appeared  of 
the  same  species  with  themselves.  His  progress  from 
infancy  to  youth  and  manhood  was  marked  by  a  regu-^ 
lar  increase  in  stature  and  wisdom ;  and,  after  a  pain- 
ful agony  of  mind  and  body,  he  expired  on  the  cross. 
He  lived  and  died  for  the  service  of  mankind ;  but  the 
Kfe  and  death  of  Socrates  had  likewise  been  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  justice ;  and  although  the  Stoic 
or  the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble  virtues  of  Jesus,  the 
tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and  country  may  be 
esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his  humanity.  The 
miracles  of  the  gospel  could  not  astonish  a  pec^e  who 
held,  with  intrepid  faith,  the  more  splendid  prodigies  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  The  prophets  of  ancient  days  had  cured 
diseases,  raised  the  dead,  divided  the  sea,  stopped  the 
sun,  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.  And 
the  metaphorical  style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to 
a  saint  and  martyr,  the  adoptive  title  of  Son  of  God. 
Yet  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the  NazareneA 

Hkfaifth 

nd  eLev^  and  the  Ebionites,  a  distinction  is  faintly  noticed 
^*^  between  the  heretics,  who  confounded  the  genera* 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  common  order  of  nature,  and  the 
less  guilty  schismatics,  who  revered  the  virginity  of  his 
mother  j  and  excluded  the  aid  of  an  earthly  father.  The 
incredulity  of  the  former  was  countenanced  by  the  visi- 
ble circumstances  of  his  birth,  the  legal  marriage  of  his 
reputed  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  lineal  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  David  and  the  inheritance  of  Judah. 
But  the  secret  and  authentic  history  has  been  recorded 
in  several  copies  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mat- 

«  ChrytMtom  Budaff8»  (HiaC  dm  Jaiffl,  ton.  5.  c.  9.  p.  183.)  and  Athaaaiiua 
^PeUT.  Dogmat.  Theokg.  ton.  5.  lib.  i  c.  2.  p.  3.)  aM  obliged  to  coafosa  tbat  the 
oivin 


livinity  of  UhxiBt  is  rarely  mentioned  by  Mmaelf  er  hie  apottke. 
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theif  /  which  these  sectaries  long  preserved  in  the  ori^ 
ginal  Hebrew  •  as  the  sole  evidence  of  their  faith.  The 
natural  suspicions  of  the  husband,  conscious  of  his  own 
chastity,  were  dispelled  by  the  assurance  (in  a  dream) 
that  his  wife  was  pregnant  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  as 
this  distant  and  domestic  prodigy  could  not  fall  under 
the  personal  observation  of  the  historian,  he  must  have 
listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah  the 
future  conception  of  a  virgin.  The  son  of  a  virgin,  ge- 
nerated by  the  ineffable  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
was  a  creature  without  ezample  or  resemblance,  supe- 
rior  in  every  attribute  of  mind  and  body  to  the  children 
of  Adam.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  or  Chal- 
dean philosophy,^  the  Jews*  were  persuaded  of  the  pre- 
existence,  transmigration,  and  immortality  of  souls ;  and 
Providence  was  justified  by  a  supposition,  that  they  were 
confined  in  their  earthly  prisons  to  expiate  the  stains 
which  they  had  contracted  in  a  former  state.^  But  the 
degrees  of  purity  and  corruption  are  almost  immeasur- 

'  Thatwo  fizBt  cbapten  of  St.  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Ebionite  copies; 
(Epiphan.  Hares.  SO.  13.)  and  the  miracolooB  conception  is  one  of  the  last  articles 
whicn  Dr.  Priestley  has  curtailed  from  his  scanty  creed. 

« It  is  probable  enough  that  the  first  of  the  gospels,  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  con- 
Terts,  was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom;  the  fact  is  attested  by  a  chain 
of  fadiers—Papias,  Irensus,  Origen,  Jerome,  &c.  It  is  devoutly  believed  by  the 
Catholics,  and  admitted  by  Casaubon,  Grotius,  and  Isaac  Vossius,  among  the  Pro- 
testant critics.  But  this  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  mostunaccountably  lost ; 
and  we  may  accuse  the  diligence  or  fiaelity  of  the  primitive  churches,  who  have  pre- 
faxred  the  unauthorized  version  of  some  nameleas  Greek.  Erasmus  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  respect  our  Greek  text  as  the  original  gospel,  deprive  themselves  of  the 
evidence  which  declares  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique, 
&c  torn.  3.  c.  5—9.  p.  47 — 101.  and  theProlegraiena  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  the 
New  Testament* 

'The metaphysics  of  the  soul  are  disengaged  by  Cicero,  (Tusculan,  lib.  1.)  and 
Maximus  of  Tyre,  (Dissertat.  16.)  from  the  intricacies  of  dialogue,  which  some- 
times amuse,  and  often  perplex,  the  readers  of  the  Phedrus,  the  Phndon,  and  the 
Laws  of  Plato. 

r  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  mi^ht  have  sinned  before  he 
was  bom,  (John  ix.  2.)  and  the  narisees  held  the  transmigration  of  virtuous  souls, 
^Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaioo,  lib.  2.  c  7.)  and  a  modem  rabbi  is  modestly  assured 
ttiat  Hermes,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  &c  derived  their  metaphysics  from  his  illuslribus 
country  men. 

h  Four  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  human 
souls. — 1.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine. — 3.  That  they  were  created  in  a  sepa- 
rate state  of  existence,  before  their  union  with  the  body. — S,  That  they  have  been 
propagated  from  the  original  stock  of  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  the  mental 
as  well  as  the  corporeal  seed  of  his  posterity. — 4.  That  each  soul  is  occasionally 
created  and  embodied  in  the  moment  of  conception.  The  last  of  these  sentiments 
appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  modems ;  and  ooi  spiritual  history  is  grown 
less  sublime,  without  becoming  more  intelligible. 
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thle.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  most  sublime 
and  virtuous  of  human  spirits  was  infused  into  the  off- 
spring of  Mary  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  that  his  abasement 
was  the  result  of  his  voluntaiy  choice ;  and  that  the  object 
of  his  mission  was  to  purify,  not  his  own,  but  the  sins 
of  the  world.  On  his  return  to  his  native  skies,  he  re* 
ceived  the  immense  reward  of  his  obedience;  the  ever-^ 
lasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  had  been  dark- 
ly foretold  by  the  prophets,  under  the  carnal  images 
sf  peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion.  Omnipotence 
could  enlarge  the  human  faculties  of  Christ  to  the  extent 
of  his  celestial  office.  In  the  language  of  antiquity,  the 
title  of  God  has  not*  been  severely  confined  to  the  first 
parent,  and  his  incomparable  minister,  his  only-begotten 
Son^  might  claim,  without  presumption,  the  religious, 
though  secondary,  worship  of  a  subject  world. 
II.  A  pare  ^^'  '^^  sccds  of  the  faith,  which  had  slowly 
God  to  the  ariseu  in  the  rocky  and  ungratefiil  soil  of  Judea, 
were  transplanted,  in  full  maturity,  to  the  hap- 
pier climes  of  the  Gentiles;  and  the  strangers  of  Rome 
or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the  manhood,  were  the  more 
readily  disposed  to  embrace  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The 
Polytheist  and  the  philosopher,  the  Greek  and  the  bar- 
barian, were  alike  accustomed  to  conceive  a  long  suc- 
cession,  an  infinite  chain  of  angels  or  demons,  or  deities, 
or  aeons,  or  emanations,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  light 
Nor  could  it  seem  strange  or  incredible,  that  the  first 
of  these  seons,  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father,  should  descend  upon  earth 
to  deliver  the  human  race  from  vice  and  error,  and  to 
conduct  them  in  the  paths  of  life  and  immortality.  But 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  inherent  pravi- 
1y  of  matter  infected  the  primitive  churches  of  the  east. 
Many  among  the  Gentile  proselytes  refused  to  believe 

I'ort  %  rw  lurnftt  i^,  ^  fwf  hlafA  nv— was  ofke  of  the  fifteen  heresies  imputed 
to  Origen,  and  denied  W  his  apologist.  (Photius,  Bibliothec.  Cod.  117.  p.  296.) 
Some  oiF  the  rabbies  attribute  one  and  the  same  soul  to  the  persons  of  Adam,  David* 
and  the  Messiah. 
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^t  a  celestial  spirit,  an  undivided  portion  of  the  first 
essence,  had  been  personally  united  with,  amass  of  im^ 
pore  and  contaminated  flesh :  and^  in  their  zeal  for  the 
divinity,  they  piously  abjured  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
While  his  blood  was  still  recent  on  mount  Calvary/  the 
Doceie^y  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of  Asiatics,  invent- 
ed ihefantiutic  system,  which  was  afterward  propagated 
by  the  Marcionites,  the  Manichseans,  and  the  various 
names  of  the  (Gnostic  heresy.^  They  denied  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  the  gospels,  as  far  as  they  relate  tiie  con* 
ception  of  Mary,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  thirty  years 
that  preceded  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.     He  first  ap^ 
peared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  tiie  form  of  perfect 
manhood;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and  not  a  substance; 
a  human  figure  created  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  to 
imitate  the  faculties  and  actions  of  a  man,  and  to  impose 
a  perpetual  illusion  on  the  senses  of  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies.    Articulate  sounds  vibrated  on  the  ears  of  the 
disciples;  but  the  image,  which  was  impressed  on  their 
optic  nerve,  eluded  the  more  stubborn  evidence  of  tiie 
touch ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  spiritual,  not  the  c(»rporeal, 
presence  of  the  Son  of  Grod.     The  rage  of  the  Jews  was 
idly  wasted  against  an  impassive  phantom ;  and  the  myo- 
tic scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  the  resurrection  and 
ascension,  of  Christ,  were  represented  on  the  theatre  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.   If  it  werie  urged, 
that  such  ideal  mimicry,  such  incessant  deception,  was 
miworthy  of  the  God  of  truth,  the  Docetes  agreed  with 
too  many  of  their  orthodox  brethren  in  the  justification 
of  pious  falsehood.     In  the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the 
Jehovah  of  Israel,  the  creator  of  this  lower  world,  was 

k  ApoBtolis  adhac  m  mcuIo  flnperstitibuf,  apad  Judeam  Chritti  swigiiiiie  recente, 
Phantasm  A  domini  corpas  asserebator.  Hieroayn.  adrers.  Lucifer,  c.  8.  Tb« 
epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Synmeans,  and  even  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Johm, 
ftK  leTelled  against  the  growing  error  of  tjbo  Docetes,  who  had  obtained  too  »«ch 
credit  in  the  world.  (1  John  iv.  1 — ^5.) 

>  About  the  year  200  of  the  Christian  era,  Irenieus  and  Hippolytus  refuted  the 
thirty-two  sect*,  tuc  ;i^8v}«irv/M«v  yv*ioi^,  which  had  multiplied  to  fourscore  in  the 
time  of  Epipkanios.  (Phot.  Biblioth.  Cod.  120— ise.)  The  five  books  of  Iieneus 
exist  only  in  barbaioos  Latin }  bat  the  original  might  perhaps  be  found  in  some 
monastery  of  Greece* 
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a  rebellious,  or  at  least  an  ignorant  spirit.  The  Son  of 
God  descended  upon  earth  to  abolish  his  temple  and 
his  law ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  salutaty 
end,  he  detterously  transferred  to  his  own  person  the 
hope  and  prediction  of  a  temporal  Messiah. 
His  incOT-  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ™^'**  subtle  disputants  of  the  Ma- 
n^tibie  nicheean  school,  has  pressed  the  danger  and  in- 
decency of  supposing,  that  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians, in  the  state  of  a  human  foetus,  emerged  at  the  end 
of  nine  months  from  a  female  womb.  The  pious  hor- 
ror of  his  antagonists  provoked  them  to  dbclaim  all  sen- 
sual circumstances  of  conception  and  delivery ;  to  main- 
tain, that  the  divinity  passed  through  Mary  like  a  sun- 
beam through  a  plate  of  glass^  and  to  assert,  that  the 
seal  of  her  virginity  remained  unbroken  even  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  became  the  mother  of  Christ.  But  the 
rashness  of  these  concessions  has  encouraged  a  milder 
sentiment  of  those  of  the  Docetes,  who  taught,  not  Ihat 
Christ  was  a  phantom,  but  that  he  was  clothed  with  an 
impassible  and  incorruptible  body.  Such,  indeed,  in 
the  more  orthodox  system  he  has  acquired  since  his  re- 
surrection, and  such  he  must  have  always  possessed,  if 
it  were  capable  of  pervading,  without  resistance  or  injury, 
the  density  of  intermediate  matter.  Devoid  of  its  most 
essential  properties,  it  might  be  exempt  from  the  attri- 
butes and  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  A  foetus,  that  could 
increase  from  an  invisible  point  to  its  full  maturity;  a 
child,  that  could  attain  the  stature  of  perfect  manhood, 
without  deriving  any  nourishment  from  the  ordinary 
sources,  might  continue  to  exist  without  repairing  a  daily 
waste  by  a  daily  supply  of  external  matter.  Jesus  might 
share  the  repasts  of  his  disciples  without  being  subject 
to  the  calls  of  thirst  or  hunger ;  and  his  virgin  purity 
was  never  sullied  by  the  involuntary  stains  of  sensual 
concupiscence.  Of  a  body  thus  singularly  constituted, 
a  question  would  arise,  by  what  means,  and  of  what  ma- 
terials, it  was  originally  framed ;  and  our  sounder  theo- 
logy is  started  by  an  answer  which  was  not  peculiar  to 
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the  Gnostics,  that  both  the  form  and  the  substance  pro- 
ceeded from  the  divine  essence.  The  idea  of  pure  and 
absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement  of  modem  philosophy ;  the 
incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  human 
souls,  celestial  beings,  and  even  the  Deity  himself,  does 
not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space ;  and  their 
imagination  was  satisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air,  or 
fire,  or  ether,  incomparably  more  perfect  than  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  material  world.  If  we  define  the  place,  we 
must  describe  the  figure,  of  the  Deity.  Our  experience, 
perhaps  our  vanity,  represents  the  powers  of  reason  and 
virtue  under  a  human  form.  The  Anthropomorphites, 
who  swarmed  among  the  monks  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Africa,  could  produce  the  express  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  his  Cre- 
ator."" The  venerable  Serapian,  one  of  the  saints  of  the 
Nitrian  desert,  relinquished  with  many  a  tear,  his  dar- 
ling prejudice,  and  bewailed,  like  an  infant,  his  unlucky 
conversion,  which  had  stolen  away  his  God,  and  left  his 
mind  without  any  visible  object  of  faith  or  devotion.'' 
ni.Dou-  in.  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the 
^^^^^  Docetes.  A  more  substantial,  though  less  sim- 
^^  pie  hypothesis,  was  contrived  by  Cerinthus  of 
Asia,""  who  dared  to  oppose  the  last  of  the  apostles. 
Placed  on  the  confines  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 

•  The  pilerim  Casiian,  vho  fitted  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ceatwry, 
ohfexres  and  laments  the  reign  of  anthropomonhism  among  Uie  monks,  who  were 
not  conscious  Uiat  they  embraced  the  system  or  Epicoras.  (Cicero,  de  Nat  Deo* 
rum,  1. 18—34.]  Ab  uniyeno  propemodem  genere  monachorom,  qm  per  totam 
provindam  Egyptom  morabantar,  pro  simplicitatis  errore  sasceptiun  est,  at  e  couo 
trario  memoratum  pontificem  (Theophilas)  t  elnft  h»resi  gravissima  depraTatom* 
pars  maxima  senionim  ab  nniTono  fratemitatis  corpore  decemeret  detestandnm. 
(Casaan,  Collation.  10.  2.)  As  long  as  St.  Augostm  remained  a  Manichean,  he 
was  scandalized  b^  the  antiiropomorphism  of  the  vulgar  Catholics. 

"  Ita  est  in  orattone  senez  mente  coniusus,  eo  quod  illam  tubfofmofAy^  imagincm 
Deitatis,  quam  proponere  sibi  in  oratione  coDsueveret  aboleri  de  suo  corde  sentiret, 
nt  in  amarissimos  fletos,  crebrosque  singultus  repente  prorompens,  in  terram  pros- 
tratus,  cum  ejulatu  yalidissimo  prodamaret,^ — "  Heu  me  miserum !  tulerunt  a  me 
Deum  meum,  et  quem  nunc  teneam  non  habeo,  vel  quem  adorem,  aut  interpellem 
jam  nescio."    Cassian,  Collat.  10  .t. 

•  St.  John  and  Cerinthus  (A.  D.  80,  Cleric.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  493.)  accidentally 
met  in  the  public  path  of  Ephesos;  but  the  apostle  fled  from  the  heretic,  lest  the 
building  should  tumble  on  their  heads.  This  foolish  stoiy ,  reprobated  by  Dr.  Middle- 
ton,  (Miscellaneous  Works,  vol-  2.)  is  related  however  by  Irenieus,  (3. 3.)  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Polycarp,  and  was  probably  suited  to  the  time  and  residence  of  Cerinthus. 
The  obsolete,  yet  probably  the  true  reading  of  1  John  iv.  3. — eXXvii  rwr  Is^ovr— alludes 
to  the  doable  nature  of  that  primitive  heretic 
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world,  he  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the 
Ebionite,  by  confessing  in  the  same  Messiah  the  supers- 
natural  union  of  a  man  and  a  Grod :  and  this  mystic 
doctrine  was  adopted  with  many  fanciful  improvements 
by  Carpocrates,  Basilides,  and  Valentine/  the  heretics 
of  the  Egyptian  school.  In  their  eyes,  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph  aiid 
Mary;  but  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human 
race,  selected  as  the  worthy  instrument  to  restore  upon 
earth  the  worship  of  the  true  and  supreme  Dei^. 
When  he  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  the  Christ,  the 
first  of  the  ®ons,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  descended  on 
Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  to  inhabit  his  mind,  and  di* 
rect  his  actions  during  die  allotted  period  of  his  ministry. 
When  the  Messiah  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  the  Christ,  an  immortal  and  impassible  being,  for- 
sook his  earthly  tabernacle,  flew  back  to  the  pkranui  or 
world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus  to  suffer,  to 
complain,  and  to  expire.  But  the  justice  and  generosity 
of  such  a  desertion  are  strongly  questionable;  and  the 
fate  of  an  innocent  martyr,  at  first  impelled,  and  at  length 
abandoned  by  his  divine  companion,  might  provoke  the 
pity  and  indignation  of  the  profane.  Their  murmurs 
were  variously  silenced  by  the  sectaries  who  espoused 
and  modified  the  double  system  of  Cerinthus.  It  was 
alleged,  that  when  JesUs  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  miraculous  apathy  of  mind  and 
body,  which  rendered  him  insensible  of  his  apparent 
sufferings.  It  was  affirmed,  that  these  momentary, 
though  real  pangs,  would  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  . 
temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  reserved  for  the 
Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It 
was  insinuated,  that  if  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to  suf- 

P  The  Valentiniaiig  embraced  a  complex,  and  almost  incoheiBnt  syttem. — 1« 
Both  Christ  and  Jesiu  were  aeoni,  though  of  difeient  degrees ;  ih»  one  acting  as 
the  rational  soul,  the  other  as  the  divine  spirit  of  the  Saviour,  t.  At  the  time  of 
the  passion,  they  both  retired,  and  left  only  a  sensitive  soul  and  a  human  body. 
S.  Even  that  body  was  etherial  and  perhaps  apparent. — Such  are  the  laboriona 
conclusions  of  Mosheim.  But  I  much  douM  whether  the  Latin  translator  under- 
stood Irensus,  and  whether  Irenieus  and  the  Valentinians  understood  themselves* 
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fear;  that  humail  nature  is  never  absolutely  perfect;  and 
that  the  cross  and  passion  might  serve  to  expiate  the 
venial  trans^essions  of  the  son  of  Joseph,  before  his 
mysterious  union  with  the  Son  of  God."* 
IV.  Divine  IV.  All  those  who  bcUeve  the  immateriality 
^5!JSk^^^*^^  ^^"^>  *  specious  and  noble  tenet,  must 
"vi«.  confess,  from  their  present  experience,  the  in- 
comprehensible union  of  mind  and  matter.  A  similar 
union  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  much  higher,  or  even 
with  the  highest,  degree  of  mental  faculties;  and  the 
incarnation  of  an  son  or  archangel,  the  most  perfect 
of  created  spirits,  does  not  involve  any  positive  contra- 
diction or  absurdity.  In  the  age  of  religious  freedom, 
which  was  determined  by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  dig« 
nity  of  Christ  was  measured  by  private  judgment,  ac- 
cording to  the  indefinite  rule  of  Scripture,  or  reason,  or 
tradition.  But  when  his  pure  and  proper  divinity  had 
been  established  on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the  faith  of 
the  Catholics  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous  to  stand, 
dreadful  to  fall;  and  the  manifold  inconveniences  of 
their  creed  were  aggravated  by  the  sublime  character 
of  their  theology.  They  hesitated  to  pronounce,  that 
Grod  himself,  the  second  person  of  an  equal  and  con- 
substantial  trinity,  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  ;'^  that  a 
being  who  pervades  the  universe,  had  been  confined  in 
die  womb  of  Mary;  that  his  eternal  duration  had  been 
marked  by  the  days,  and  months,  and  years,  of  human 

4  Tba  beietict  abnaed  the  pamonate  exdamation  of  "  My  God,  iny  Ood,  why 
hast  thou  foraaken  me !"  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  an  eloquent,  but  indecent  pa- 
ttOel  between  Christ  and  Socrates,  foraets  that  not  a  word  of  impatience  or  de* 
spair  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  the  dying  philosopher.  In  the  Messiah,  such 
sentiments  could  be  only  apparent ;  and  such  ill-sounding  words  are  properly  ex- 
plained as  the  application  of  a  psahn  and  prophecy. 

'  This  strong  expression  might  be  justified  by  the  language  of  St.  Paul ;  (1  Tim. 
iiL  16.)  but  we  are  deceived  by  our  modem  Bibles.  The  word  S  (which)  was  fil- 
tered to  dtec  (God)  at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century :  the 
true  reading,  which  is  visible  in  the  Latin  and  Svriac  versions,  still  exists  in  the 
reasoning  of  the  Greek,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  fathers ;  and  this  fraud,  with  tiiat 
of  the  tluree  wituesses  of  St.  John,  is  admirably  detected  by  sir  Isaac  Newton. 
(See  his  two  letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  in  the  Journal  Britannique,  torn. 
15.  p.  148 — 190.  351 — S90.)  I  have  weighed  the  arguments,  and  may  yield  to 
the  authority,  of  the  first  of  philosophers,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  cntical  and 
tiieological  studies. 
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existence;  that  the  Almighty  had  been  scourged  and 
orucified;  that  his  impassible  essence  had  felt  pain  and 
anguish ;  that  his  omniscience  was  not  exempt  from 
ignorance,  and  that  the  source  of  life  and  immorality   4/f  ^ 
expired  on  mount  Calvary.     These  alarming  conse- 
quences were  affirmed  with  unblushing  simplicity  by 
Apollinaris/  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  one  of  the  lumi- 
najries  of  the  church.     The  son  of  a  learned  gramma- 
riauy  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of  Greece;  elo- 
quence, erudition,  and  philosophy,  conspicuous  in  the 
volumes  of  ApoUinaris,  were  humbly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  religion.     The  worthy  friend  of  Athanasius» 
the  worthy  antagonist  of  Julian,  he  bravely  wrestled 
with  the  Arians  and  Polytheists,  and,  though  he  affected 
the  rigour  o^^ometrical  demonstration,  his  commen- 
taries revealed  the  literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the 
Scriptures.     A  mystery,  which  had  long  floated  in  the 
looseness  of  popular  belief,  was  defined  by  his  perverse 
diligence  in  a  technical  form ;  and  he  first  proclaimed 
the  memorable  words, — One  incarnate  nature  of  Christy 
which  are  still  re-echoed  with  hostile  clamours  in  the 
churches  of  Asia,  Eg]rpt,  and  Ethiopia.     He  taught 
that  the  Godhead  was  united  or  mingled  with  the  body 
of  a  man;  and  that  the  Logos,  the  eternal  Wisdom, 
supplied  in  the  flesh  the  place  and  oflUce  of  a  human 
soul.    Yet  as  the  profound  doctor  had  been  terrified  at 
his  own  rashness,  ApoUinaris  was  heard  to  mutter  some 
faint  accents  of  excuse  and  explanation.     He  acqui- 
esced in  the  old  distinction  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
between  the  rational  and  sensitive  soul  of  man;  that  he 
might  reserve  the  Logos  for  intellectual  functions,  and 
employ  the  subordinate  human  principle  in  the  meaner 
actions  of  animal  life.*   With  the  moderate  Docetes,  he 

*  For  ApoUinaris  and  Ms  sect,  see  Socrates,  lib.  2.  c.  46.  lib.  3.  c.  16.  Sozomen, 
lib.  5.  c.  18.  Ub.  6.  c«  25—27.  Theodoret,  lib.  5.  S.  10, 11.  TiDemont,  Menoires 
Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  7.  p.  602 — 638.  Not.  p.  789—794.  in  auarto,  Veni^»  1738. 
Tke  06nteinporary  saints  always  mention  tbe  bisbop  of  Laomcea,  as  a  friend  and 
brother.  The  style  of  the  more  recent  historians  ia  haish  and  hostile  j  yet  Phik^- 
Ptoigina  compares  him  (Kb.  8.  c»  11 — 15.)  to  Basil  and  Gregory. 
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revered  Mary  as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  as  the  carnal^ 
mother  of  Christ,  whose  body  either  came  from  heaven, 
impassible  and  incorruptible,  or  was  absorbed,  and,  as 
it  were,  transformed,  into  the  essence  of  the  Deity^ 
The  system  of  Apollinaris  was  strenuously  encountered 
by  the  Asiatics  and  Syrian  divines,  whose  schools  are 
honoured  by  the  names  of  Basil,  Gregory,  and  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  tainted  by  those  of  Diodorus,  Theodoric,  and 
Nestorius*  But  the  person  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Lao- 
dicea,  his  character,  and  dignity,  remained  inviolate, 
and  his  rivals,  since  we  may  not  suspect  them  of  the 
weakness  of  toleration,  were  astonished,  perhaps^  by 
the  novelty  of  the  argument,  and  diffident  of  the  final 
sentence  of  the  Catholic  church.  Her  judgment  at 
length  inclined  in  their  favour;  the  heresy  of  Apolli- 
naris was  condemned,  and  the  separate  congregations 
of  his  disciples  were  proscribed  by  the  imperial  laws. 
But  his  principles  were  secretly  entertained  in  the  mo* 
nasteries  of  Egypt,  and  his  enemies  felt  the  hatred  of 
Theophilus  and  Cyril,  the  successive  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria. 

V.  Ortho-  ^'  ^^^  grovelling  Ebionite,  and  the  fantas-^ 
4oxcon.  tic  Docetes,  were  rejected,  and  forgotten;  the 
^^>^  recent  zeal  against  the  errors  of  Apollinaris, 
disputes,  pe^uced  the  Catholics  to  a  seeming  agreement 
with  the  double  nature  of  Cerinthus.  But,  instead  of  a 
temporary  and  occasional  alliance,  they  established^  and 
we  still  embrace,  the  substantial,  indissoluble,  and  ever- 
lasting union  of  a  perfect  God  with  a  perfect  man,  or  the 
second  person  of  the  trinity  with  a  reasonable  soul  and  hu- 
man flesh.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  unity 
of  the  two  natures  was  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
church.  On  all  sides,  it  was  confessed,  that  the  mode  of 
their  co-existence  could  neither  be  represented  by  our 
ideas,  nor  expressed  by  our  language.  Yet  a  secret  and 
incurable  discord  was  cherished  between  those  who  were 
most  apprehensive  of  confounding,  and  those  who  were 
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most  fearfal  of  separating,  the  diyinity  and  the  huma-i 
nity  of  Christ  Impelled  by  religious  frenzy^  they  fled 
with  adverse  haste  from  the  error  which  they  mutually 
deemed  most  destructive  of  truth  and  salvation.  On 
either  hand  they  were  anxious  to  guard,  they  were  jea- 
lous to  defend,  the  union  and  the  distinction  of  the  two 
natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of  speech,  such 
symbols  of  doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible  of  doubt 
or  ambiguity.  The  poverty  of  ideas  and  language 
tempted  them  to  ransack  art  and  nature  for  every  possi- 
ble comparison,  and  each  comparison  misled  their 
fancy  in  the  explanation  of  an  incomparable  mystery. 
In  the  polemic  microscope,  an  atom  is  enlarged  to  a 
monster,  and  each  party  was  skilful  to  exaggerate  the 
absurd  or  impious  conclusions  that  might  be  extorted 
from  the  principles  of  their  adversaries.  To  escape 
from  each  other,  they  wandered  through  many  a  dark 
and  devious  thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by  the 
horrid  phantoms  of  Cerinthus  and  ApoUinaris,  who 
guarded  the  opposite  issues  of  the  theological  labyrinth. 
As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  twilight  of  sense  and  he- 
resy, they  started,  measured  back  their  steps,  and  were 
again  involved  in  the  gloom  of  impenetrable  ortho- 
doxy. To  purge  themselves  from  the  guilt  or  reproach, 
of  damnable  error,  they  disavowed  their  consequences, 
explained  their  principles,  excused  their  indiscretions, 
and  unanimously  pronounced  the  sounds  of  concord 
and  faith.  Yet  a  latent  and  almost  invisible  spark  still 
lurked  among  the  embers  of  controversy :  by  the  breath 
of  prejudice  and  passion  it  was  quickly  kindled  to  a 
mighty  flame,  and  the  verbal  disputes*  of  the  oriental 
sects  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  state. 

*  I  appeal  to  the  confession  of  two  oriental  prelates,  Gregory  Abulpharagins  tbe 
Jacobite  primate  of  the  east,  and  Elias  the  Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Damascus, 
(see  Asseman.  Bibliothec.  Oriental,  torn.  2.  p.  291.  torn.  3.  p.  514,  &c.)  that  the 
Melchites,  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  &«.  agree  in  the  doctrine,  and  differ  only  in  the 
expression.  Oor  most  learned  and  rational  divines — Basnage,  Le  Clerc,  Beaa- 
sobre.  La  Croze,  Mosheim,  Jablonski — are  inclined  to  faToarthis  cbaritable  judg;,- 
ment;  but  the  zeal  of  Petaviufl  is  load  and  angiy,  and  the  moderation  of  Dapin  is 
conveyed  in  a  nrhisper. 
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Cyril.  iM.       '^^  Q^ine  of  Ctril  of  Alexandria  is  famoiit 
Ai^^a  ^^  controversial  story,  and  the  title  of  saint  is 
A.  D.41S,  a  mark  that  his  opinions  and  his  party  have 
A?D.444,  finally  prevailed.     In  the  house  of  his  tincle^ 
juae«7.     ^^^  archbishop  Theophilus,  he  imbibed  the  or- 
thodox lessons  of  zeal  and  dominion,  and  five  years  of 
his  youth  were  profitably  spent  in  the  adjacent  monas<* 
teries  of  Nitria.     Under  the  tuition  of  the  abbot  Sera- 
pion,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  with 
such  indefatigable  ardour,  that,  in  the  course  of  (^^le  sleep- 
less  night,  he  has  perused  the  four  gospels,  the  Catholic 
epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     Origen  he  de- 
tested: but  the  writings  of  Clemens  and  Dionysius,  of 
Athanasius  and  Basil,  were  continually  in  his  hands :  by 
the  theory  and  practice  of  dispute,  his  faith  was  con- 
firmed, and  his  wit  was  sharpened :  he  extended  round 
.  his  cell  the  cobwebs  of  scholastic  theology,  and  medi* 
tated  the  works  of  allegory  and  metaphysics,  whose  re* 
mains,  in  seven  verbose  folios,  now  peaceably  slumber 
by  the  side  of  their  rivals,""     Cyril  prayed  and  fasted  in 
the  desert,  but  his  thoughts  (it  is  the  reproach  of  a 
friend*)  were  still  fixed  on  the  world  ;  and  the  call  of 
Theophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  the  tumult  of  cities 
and  synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed  by  the  aspiring  her* 
mit.    With  the  approbation  of  his  uncle,  he  assumed 
the  office,  and  acquired  the  fame,  of  apopularpreacher. 
His  comely  person  adorned  the  pulpit,  the  harmony  of 
his  voice  resounded  in  the  cathedral,  his  friends  were 
stationed  to  lead  or  second  the  applause  of  thecongre* 
gation,'  and  the  hasty  notes  of  the  scribes  preserved  his 
discourses,  which,  in  their  efiect,  though  not  in  their 

*  La  Croie  (Hist,  du  ChriBdaniBme  des  Indes,  torn.  1.  p.  24.)  avows  his  con- 
tempt for  the  genius  and  writings  of  Cvril.  De  tons  les  ouviages  des  anciens,  il 
y  en  a  pen  qa'on  lise  avec  moins  d'utilitl ;  and  Dupin,(Biblioiheaae  Ecclesiastique, 
torn.  4.  p.  43-^S.)  in  words  of  respect,  teaches  us  to  despise  uenu 

s  Of  Isidore  of  Pelusium.  (lib.  1.  epist.  25.  p.  8.)  As  the  letter  is  not  of  the 
most  creditable  sort,  Tillemont,  less  sincere  than  the  Bollandists,  affects  a  doubt 
whether  this  Cyril  is  the  nephew  of  Theophilus.    (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  13.  p.  268.) 

7  A  grammarian  is  named  by  Socrates,  (lib.  7.  13)  9iAinf  oc  ^  axpoa-mc  too  htm-- 
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compositioDy  might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Adie-» 
nian  orators.  The  death  of  Theophilus  expanded  and 
realized  the  hopes  of  his  nephew.  The  clergy  of  Alex- 
andria was  divided ;  the  soldiers  and  their  general  sup« 
ported  the  claims  of  the  archdeacon ;  but  a  resistless 
multitude,  with  voices  and  with  hands^  asserted  the 
cause  of  their  favourite ;  and,  after  a  period  of  thirty-nine 
years,  Cyril  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Athanasius/ 
HiB  ty.  The   prize  was  not  unworthy  of  his  am* 

a!^.'4i3  bition.  At  a  distance  from  the  court,  and  at 
— 4i5,6tc.  tiie  head  of  an  immense  capital,  the  patriarch, 
as  he  was  now  styled,  of  Alexandria,  had  gradually 
usurped  the  state  and  authority  of  a  civil  magis* 
trate.  The  public  and  private  charities  of  the  cily 
were  managed  by  his  discretion ;  his  voice  inflamed 
or  appeased  the  passions  of  the  multitude;  his  com- 
mands were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  numerous  and  hxkh- 
iic  parabolaniy*^  familiarized  in  their  daily  oflice  with 
scenes  of  death ;  and  the  prefects  of  Egypt  were  awed 
or  provoked  by  the  temporal  power  of  these  Christian 
pontiffs.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy,  Cyril 
auspiciously  opened  his  reign  by  oppressing  the  N(>va- 
tians,  the  most  innocent  and  harmless  of  the  sectaries. 
The  interdiction  of  their  religious  worship  appeared  in 
his  eyes  a  just  and  meritorious  act ;  and  he  confiscated 
their  holy  vessels,  without  apprehending  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege.  The  toleration,  and  even  the  privileges,  of 
the  Jews,  who  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  forty 
thousand,  were  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  Caesars  and 

•  See  the  youth  and'promotioa  of  Cyril,  in  Socrates,  (lib.  7.  c.  7.)  and  Renai^ 
dot.  ([Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexaiidriji.  p.  106—108.)  llie  abb^  Renaudot  drew  his 
materiaLi  from  the  Arabic  history  of  Serenis,  bishop  of  Hennopolia  Magna,  or 
Ashmimein,  in  the  tenth  century,  who  can  never  be  trusted,  unless  our  assent  is 
extorted  by  the  internal  evidence  of  facts. 

*  The  parabolani  of  Alexandria  were  a  charitable  corporation,  instituted  during 
the  plague  of  Gallienus,  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  bary  the  de«td.  Tliey  gradually 
enlaffged,  abused,  and  sold,  theprivileges  of  their  order.  Their  outrageous  conduct 
during  the  reign  of  Cyril  provoked  the  emperor  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of  their 
noBiination»  and  restrained  their  number  to  five  or  six  hundred.  But  these  r»* 
straints  were  transient  and  ineffectual.  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  lib.  16.  tit.  9. 
andTillemont,  Mem.  £ccle8.tom.  14.  p.  276-— ?7  8. 
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Ptolemies,  and  a  long  proscription  of  seven  hundred 
years  since  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.     Without 
any  legal  sentence,  without  any  royal  mfuadate,  the  pa- 
triarch, at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  seditious  multitude  to 
the  attack  of  tiie  synf^gues.   Unarmed  and  unprepar- 
ed, the  Jews  were  incapable  of  resistance ;  their  houses 
of  prayer  were  levelled  witii  the  ground,  and  the  epis- 
copal warrior,  afUr  rewarding  his  troops  with  the  plun- 
der of  tiieir  goods,  expelled  from  the  city  the  remnant 
of  the  unbelieving  nation.     Perhaps  he  might  plead  the 
insolence  of  tiieir  prosperity,  and  their  deadly  hatred 
of  the  Christians,  whose  blood  they  had  recentiy  shed  in 
a  malicious  or  accidental  tumult.    Such  crimes  would 
have  deserved  the  animadversion  of  the  magistrate; 
but  in  this  promiscuous  outrage  tiie  innocent  were  con- 
founded witiitiie  guilty,  and  Alexandria  was  impover- 
ished by  the  loss  of  a  wealthy  and  industrious  colony. 
The  zesd  of  Cyril  exposed  him  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Julian  law ;  but  in  a  feeble  government,  and  a  super- 
stitious 9ge,  he  was  secure  of  impunity,  and  even  of 
praise.     Orestes  complained ;  but  his  just  complaints 
were  too  quickly  forgotten  by  the  ministers  of  Theodo- 
sius,  and  too  deeply  remembered  by  a  priest  who  af- 
fected to  pardon,  and  continued  to  hate,  tiie  prefect  of 
Egypt     As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  his  chariot 
was  assaulted  by  a  band  of  five  hundred  of  the  Nitrian 
monks  :  his  guards  fled  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert;  his  protestations,  that  he  was  a  Christian  and  a 
Catholic,  were  answered  by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  die 
face  of  Orestes  was  covered  with  blood.     The  loyal 
citizens  of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his  rescue ;  he  in- 
stantly satisfied  his  justice  and  revenge  against  the 
monk,  by  whose  hand  he  had  been  wounded,  and  Am- 
monius  expired  under  the  rod  of  the  lictor.    At  the  com- 
mand of  Cyril,  his  body  was  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  cathe- 
dral ;  the  name  of  Ammonius  was  changed  to  that  of 
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Haumasius  the  wonderful;  his  tomb  was  decorated 
with  the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patriarch  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  to  celebrate  the  magnanimity  of  an 
assassin  and  a  rebel.  Such  honours  might  incite  the 
faithful  to  combat  and  die  under  the  banners  of  the  saint ; 
and  he  soon  prompted,  or  accepted,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
virgin,  who  professed  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and 
cultiviated  die  friendship  of  Orestes«  Hypatia,  the 
^ughter  of  Theon  die  mathematician,''  was  initiated 
in  her  father's  studies :  her  learned  comments  have 
.  elucidated  the  geometry  of  ApoUonius  and  Diophantus, 
"and  she  publicly  taught,  both  at  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria, the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  the 
bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom,  the 
modest  maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instructed  her  dis- 
ciples ;  the  persons  most  illustrious  for  their  rank  or 
merit  were  impatient  to  visit  the  female  philosopher ; 
and  Cyril  beheld,  with  jealous  eye,  the  gorgeous  train 
of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded  the  door  of  her  aca- 
demy. A  rumour  was  spread  among  the  Christians,  that 
*  the  daughter  of  Theon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  re* 
conciliation  of  the  prefect  and  the  archbishop ;  and  that 
obstacle  was  speedily  removed.  On  a  fatal  day,  in  the 
holy  season  of  Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  from  her  chariot, 
stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the  church,  and  inhumanly 
butchered  by  the  hands  of  Peter  the  reader,  and  a 
troop  of  savage  and  merciless  fanatics :  her  flesh  was 
^scraped  from  her  bones  with  sharp  oyster-shells,''  and 
her  quivering  limbs  were  delivered  to  the  flames.  The 
just  progress  of  inquiry  and  punishment  was  stopped 

•  ■»  For  ThMn,  and  his  daughter  Hypatia,  iee  Fabxidiu,  Bibliothec.  torn.  8.  p. 
f  10,  f  1 1 .  Her  article  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidaa  iB  cnrions  and  original.  Hesychias 
(Meorsii  Opera,  torn.  7.  p.  295,  296.^  obseires,  that  she  was  prosecuted  ha  tw 
tftnf0mXkaua-m9  n^v ;  and  an  ^pigiam  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (lib.  1.  c.  76.  p.  159. 
edit  Brod«i)  celebrates  her  knowledge  and  eloquence.  She  is  honourably  men- 
tioned (E|>ist.  10. 15;  16.  S3— 80.  124. 185.  153.)  by  her  friend  and  disciple  the 
philosophic  bishop  Synesius. 

«  Oair^dMoie  amXof,  *ai  ^mXs^ov  haa^ao'amt,  Stc.  Oyster-shells  were  plentifully 
atrewed  on  the  sea-beach  before  the  CaEsareum.  I  may  therefore  prefer  the  lite- 
ral sense,  without  rejecting  the  metaphorical  version  of  tegulae,  tiles,  which  is  used 
oyM.de  Valois.  I  am  ignorant,  and  the  assassins  were  probsbly  regardless, 
-whether  their  victim  was  yet  alive. 
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by  aea^otiable  g^ ;  but  the  mufder  of  Hypatia  hai  im- 
printed an  inddible  stain  on  tbe  eharaeter  and  reUgion 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria."^ 

VmoKnm,  Supeistilion,  perhaps,  would  more  gently  n^ 
Srcmt^.  piate  tbe  blood  of  a  Tirgin,  than  the  banish* 
t!!S%s,  mentofasaint;  and  Cyril  had  accompanied  his 
Afniio.'  uncle  to  the  iniquitous  synod  of  the  oaL  When 
the  memory  of  Ghryaostom  was  restored  and  conse* 
oratedi  the  nephew  of  Theophilus^  at  the  head  of  a  dying 
fiEN^on^  still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence;  nor 
was  it  till  after  a  tedious  delay,  and  an  obstinate  resist*- 
asu^e,  that  he  jrieldedto  theconsentof  the  Catholic  world.* 
His  eiimity  to  the  Byaantine  pontiffs'  was  a  sense  of  in- 
terest^ not  a  saUy  of  passion:  he  enTied  their  fortunate 
station  in  the  sunshine  of  the  imperial  court;  and  he 
dreaded  their  upstart  ambition^  which  oppressed  the 
metropolitans  of  Europe  and  Asia,  invaded  the  provinces 
of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  measured  their  diocess 
by  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  long  moderation  of 
Atticus,  the  mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Chrysostom> 
suspended  the  animosities  of  the  eastern  patriarchs ;  but 
Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  exaltation  of  a  ri* 
val  more  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  hatred.  After  the 
short  and  troubled  reign  of  Sisinnius  bishop  of  Constan** 
tinople,  the  factions  of  the  clergy  and  people  were  ap« 
peased  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who,  on  this  ooca* 
sion,  consulted  the  voice  of  fiune,  and  invited  the  merit 
of  a  stranger.  Nestorius,^  a  native  of  Germanicia,  and* 
a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  reconunended  by  the  austerity 

« These  Azploiti  cf  StCfxilaniecotdedby  SMsatas;  (lib.  7.  c.  13^15.)  aad 

the  most  reloctant  bigotzy  u  compelled  to  copy  an  luBtorian  who  coolly  styles  the 
nurdeTexsof  Hypatia  «i^  ti  ^^tnfut  o&ufHi.  At  the  mentioa  of  that  injured  name, 
lamoleased  to  obserrs  ablush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baronius.  (A.  D.4l5>  no.  48.) 

«  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Atticus  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Isidoze  of 
Pelusium,  and  yielded  only  Ql  we  may  believe  Nicephoius«  ub.  14.  c  18.)  to  the 
peisonal  faitercession  of  the  vinnn.  Yet  in  his  last  yeazs  he  still  muttered,  that 
John  Chiysostom  had  been  jusUy  condemned.  (Tilleraont,  Mem.  Ecdes.  torn*  14. 
p.  27&— 282.    Baronins,  Annal. IScdes.  A.  D.  412.  no.  46—64.) 

'  See  their  characters  in  the  History  of  Socrates,  (lib,  7.  c  35 — 28.)  theunpower 
and  pfetensions,  in  the  huge  compilaiionof  Thomassin.  (DisdpUne  do  VJ^^lisew 
torn.  1.  p.  80—91.) 

f  His  eleration  and  conduct  are  described  by  Socrates ;  (lib.  7.  c.  29—31.)  an4 
Marcellinus  seems  to  have  applied  the  loquentie  satis,  sapientiepanuQa  of  SallusU 
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of  bb  life,  and  tke  oloqiieiice  of  his  sermons ;  but  the 
first  homily  which  he  preached  before  the  devout  Theb- 
dosius,  betrayed  the  acrimony  and  impatience  of  his 
zeal.     Give  me^  O  Casar  I  (he  exclaimed)  give  me  the 
earth  purged  of  heretics^  and  I  will  give  fou  in  ejxhange 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Exterminate  with  me,  the  here- 
tics; and  with  you^  I  will  exterminate  the  Pereiani. 
On  the  fifth  day,  as  if  the  treaty  had  been  already  sign- 
ed, the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  disooyered,surpris6d, 
and  attacked  a  secret  conyentiele  of  the  Arians :  they 
preferred  death  to  submission;  the  flamfiB,  that  were 
kindled  by  their  despair,  Soon  spread  to  the  neighbouip- 
ing  houses,  and  the  triumph  of  Nestorius  was  clouded 
by  the  name  of  incendiary.    On  either  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, his  episcopal  vigour  imposed  a  rigid  formulary 
of  faith  and  discipline ;  a  chronological  error  conced- 
ing the  festival  of  Easter  was  punished  ae  an  ofience 
against  the  church  and  state*     Lydia  and  Oaria,  Sardes, 
and  Miletus,  were  purified  with  the  blood  of  the  obsti- 
nate Quartodecimans;  and  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  or 
rather  of  the  patriarch,  enumerates  diree-and-twenty  de- 
grees and  denominations  in  the  guilt  and  punishinent  of 
heresy.*"  But  the  sword  of  persecution,  whith  Nestorius 
so  furiously  wielded,  was  soon  tamed  against  his  own 
breast     Religion  was  the  pretence ;  but,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  contemporary  saint,  ambition  was  the  genuine 
motive  of  episcopal  warfare.* 

His  heresy.     ^^  ^^  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  been 

A.  D.  439  taught  to  abhor  the  confusion  of  the  two  natures, 

and  nicely  to  discriminate  the  humanity  of  his 

master  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus.^  The 

^  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  16.  tit  5.  leg.  65.  with  tlie  illasttfatioiis  of  Baronioi,  (A.  D. 
4SS.  M.  t5,  £cc.)  Godefroy  (ad  locum),  and  Pagi.  (Critica,  torn.  2.  p.  t08.) 
*  Indole  of  Pehunam.  (lib.  4.^epiBt.  97.)  Hk  -wofds  are  strong  and  scandaloioi — 

ftA^CX**^  uti^MiXivvMw*      lindoxe  is  a  saint, but  he  never  becamea  bishop;  and  I 
half  suspect,  that  w  pri^e  of  Diogenes  trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plato. 

^  La  Grose  (Christiamsme  des  Indes,  torn.  1.  p.  44—55.  Thesaurus  Epistolicns 
La  Crosianns,  torn.  3.  p.  S76^-<S0.)  has  detected  the  vote  of  i  hffwomc,  and  I  juf  w^ 
l«r«iv,  which,  in  the  lourth,  fifth,  and  nzth  centuries,  discriminate  the  school  of 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  his  Nestoflan  disciples. 

c2 
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Blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  but 
his  ears  were  offended  with  the  rash  and  recent  tide  of 
mother  of  God/  which  had  been  insensibly  adopted  since 
the  origin  of  the  Arian  controversy.  From  the  pulpit 
of  Constantinople,  a  friend  of  the  patriarch,  and  after- 
ward the  patriarch  himself,  repeatedly  preached  against 
.the  use  or  the  abuse,  of  a  word""  unknown  to  the  apos- 
tles, unauthorized  by  the  church,  and  which  could  only 
tend  to  alarm  the  timorous,  to  mislead  the  simple^  to 
amuse  the  profane,  and  to  justify,  by  a  seeming  resem- 
blance,  the  old  genealogy  of  Olympus,"*  In  his  calmer 
moments  Nestorius  confessed,  that  it  might  be  tolerated 
^r  excused  by  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  and  the 
conmiunication  of  their  idioms:*"  but  he  was  exasperated^ 
by  contradiction,  to  disclaim  the  worship  of  anew-bom, 
an  infant  Deity,  to  draw  his  inadequate  similes  from  the 
conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  describe  the 
manhood  of  Christ  as  the  robe,  the  instrument,  the  taber- 
nacle of  his  Godhead.  At  these  blasphemous  sounds, 
the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary  were  shaken.  The  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  of  Nestorius  indulged  their  pious  or 
personal  resentment,  the  Byzantine  clergy  was  secretly 
displeased  with  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger :  whatever 
is  superstitious  or  absurd,  might  claim  the  protection 

>eio<tM«c— Deipaca :  as  in  zoology  we  faAuUarlv  speak  of  OTipaxous  and  vivipa- 
zons  animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  inTention  of  this  word,  which  La  Czoze  ^Chxis- 
danisme  des  lndes»  torn.  1.  p.  16.)  ascribes  to  Eusebius  of  Ccsareaand  the  Ariana. 
like  orthodox  testimonies  are  produced  by  Cynl  and  Petavius ;  (Dogmat  Theolog. 
torn.  5.  lib.  5.  c.  15.  p.  254,  &c.)  but  the  veracity  of  the  saint  is  questionable,  and 
the  epithet  of  Btcrwtt  so  easily  slides  fxom  the  margin  to  the  text  <n  a  Catholic  MS. 

"  Baanage,  in  his  Histoire  de  TEglise,  a  work  of  controversv,  ^tom.  1.  p.  505.^ 
justifies  the  mother,  by  the  blood  of  Ood.  (Acts  zx.  t8.  with  MiU's  various  read- 
ings.) But  the  Greek  MSS.  are  far  from  unanimous ;  and  the  primitive  style  of 
ihe  blood  of  Christ  is  preserved  in  the  Syriac  version,  even  in  those  copies  which 
wese  used  by  the  Chiutians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  (La  Cn»e» 
Cbristianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  1.  p.  347.)  The  jealousy  of  the  Nestorians  and 
Mo^ophysites  has  guarded  the  purity  of  their  text. 

'  B  lie  Pagans  of  Egypt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the  Christians ; 
(Isidor.  lib.  1.  epist.  54.)  a  letter  was  forged  in  the  name  of  Hypatia,  to  ridicule 
the  theologr  of  her  assassin.  (Synodicon,  c  216.  in  4  tom.  Concil.  p.  484.)  In  the 
article  of  Nxstobivs,  Bayle  has  scattered  some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Maiy. 

•  The  amh0%{  of  the  Greeks,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  of  the  idioms  or  proper- 
ties of  each  nature  to  the  other — of  infinity  to  man,  passibili^^  to  God,  &c.  Twelve 
rules  on  this  nicest  of  subjects  compose  the  Theological  Grammar  of  Petavius, 
(Dogmata  Tlteolog.  tom.  5.  lib  4.  c.  14, 15.  p.  209,  &c.) 
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of  the  monks ;  and  the  people  were  interested  in  the  glory 
of  their  virgin  patroness.^  The  sermons  of  the  archbi-r 
shop,  and  the  service  of  the  altar,  were  disturbed  by  se- 
ditious clamour ;  his  authority  and  doctrine  were  re- 
nounced by  separate  congregations ;  every  wind  scatter^ 
ed  round  tilie  empire  the  leaves  of  controversy ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  combatants  on  a  sonorous  theatre  re-echoed 
in  the  cellsof  PalestineandEgypt  It  was  the  duty  of  Cy- 
ril to  enlighten  the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable 
monks ;  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and 
professed  the  incarnation  of  one  nature:  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Athanasius  consulted  his  pride  and  ambition, 
^when  he  rose  in  arms  against  another  Arius,  more  for- 
midable and  more  guilty,  on  the  second  throne  of  the 
hierarchy.  After  a  short  correspondence,  in  which  the 
rival  prelates  disguised  their  hatred  in  the  hollow  lan- 
guage of  respect  and  charity,  the  patriarch  of  Alexan* 
dria  denounced  to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  the  damnable  errors  of  the  Bjrzantine 
pontiff.  From  the  east,  more  especially  from  Antioch, 
he  obtained  the  ambiguous  counsels  of  toleration  and 
silence,  which  were  addressed  to  both  parties  while 
they  favoured  the  cause  of  Nestorius.  But  the  Vatican 
received  with  open  arms  the  messengers  of  Egypt. 
The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered  by  the  appeal; 
and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  decided  the  faith  of 
the  pope,  who,  with  his  Latin  clergy,  was  ignorant  of 
the  language,  the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks. 
At  the  head  of  an  Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  approved  the  creed  of  Cyril,  con- 
demned the  sentiments  and  person  of  Nestorius,  de- 
graded the  heretic  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  allowed 
a  respite  of  ten  days  for  recantation  and  penance,  and 
delegated  to  his  enemy  the  execution  of  this  rash  and 
illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria]^ 
whilst  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god,  exposed  the 

p  See  Ducangei  C.  P.  Chxistiana,  lib.  1.  p.  SO,  &c. 
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errors  and  passions  of  a  mortal;  and  his  twelre^  anathe* 
mas  still  torture  the  orthodox  slaves,  who  adore  the  me* 
mory  of  a  saint,  without  forfeiting  their  allegiance  to 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  These  bold  assertions  are  in* 
delibly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  ApoUinarian 
heresy;  but  the  serious^  and  perhapis  the  sincere,  pro 
fosions  of  Nestorius,  have  satisfied  the  wiser  and  less 
partial  theologians  of  the  present  times/ 

Yet  neiAer  the  emperor  nor  the  primatd  of 
di  tf  the  east  were  disposed  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
^^1^,  sui  Italian  priest;  and  a  synod  cf  the  CatholiCi 
Octahet  ^^  m&L&  of  the  GreeJk  diufch^  was  unanimous^ 
ly  demanded,  as  the  sole  remedy  thst  eould 
appease  or  decide  this  ecdesiastical  quarrel.*  Ephesvs, 
en  all  sides  accessible  by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  fet 
the  pkoe,  the  festival  of  Penteeost  for  the  day,  of  the 
meeting;  a  writ  of  summons  was  dispatched  to  each 
metropolitan,  and  a  guard  was  steiioned  to  protect  and 
eonfine  the  fathers  till  they  should  settle  the  mysteries 
oi  Heaven,  and  the  faith  of  the  earth4  Nestorios 
appeared,  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge;  he  depend-- 
ed  rather  on  the  weight  than  the  numbear  of  his  pre- 
lates, and  his  stardy  slaves  from  the  baths  of  Zeuxij^ud 
were  armed  for  every  service  of  injury  or  defence.  Bnt 
his  adversary  Cyril  was  more  powerlbl  in  the  weapons 
both  of  l^e  flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Disobedient  to  the 
letter,  or  at  least  to  the  meaning,  of  the  royal  sttmmoiis^ 

4  KkmtSl*  torn.  S.p,  9iS.  They  have  aeter  bee^  (lEr«c%  approved  by  tke  chuMli, 
(TiUemont,  Mem.  £ccle8.  torn.  14.  p.  368 — 372.)  I  almost  pity  the  agony  of  rage 
iiid8Q|AiiBtry  wilhidiii*hPetftriu*(toeBU  to  be  agitated  in  the  sittli  book  of  Us 
Dogmata  Theologica. 

'*Stodft  88  the  Tatiottial  Bamage,  (ad  torn.  1.  Yariat.  Lection.  Canisii  in  Prtefat. 
c.  2.  p.  11 — 23.)  andLa  Grose,  the  uuT^rsal  scholar.  (Chnfltiaaisme  des  Indei^ 
torn.  1.  p.  16—20.  Ue  I'Ethiope,  p.  26,  27.  thesaur.  fipist.  p.  176,  &c.  283.  285.) 
ttia  free  senteiM^  is  confirmed  by  that  of  his  tamda  Jablonski  (Thesanr.  Epilt. 
torn.  1.  p.  193—201.)  and  Mosheim,  (idem,  p.  304.  Nestorium  crimine  caruisse 
eat  et  mea  seatantia) ;  aad  three  moM  leflpectable  judges  will  not  easily  be  found. 
Assevaiiy  a  learned  and  modest  slave,  can  hardly  discern  (Bibliothec  Oxiisnt. 
torn.  4.  p.  190 — 224.)  the  gaih  and  error  of  the  Nestorians. 

•  The  oxigia  a»d  pxogress  of  the  Nestoriaa  eontrorersy  till  the  synod  of  Epheaos, 
laay  be  foond  in  Socrates,  (lib.  7.  c.  32.)  Evagrius,  (lib.  1.  c.  1,2.)  liberatus, 
(BaWr.  c.  1—4.)  the  original  Acts,  (Coindl.  torn.  3.  p.  551-*-991,  edit.  Yem8^» 
172a)  the  Aflnals  of  Baronios  and  Pagi,and  the  faithjfol  collecti<nB  of  Tillemoat. 
(Mem.  Ecdes-tom.  14.  p.  iQS-^^-STT.y 
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ke  was  attendtd  by  fi%  Egyptian  bishops^  wlio  expect- 
ed from  their  patrierch's  nod  the  ingpiratioQ  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  He  had  contracted  an  intimate  alliance  with 
Memnon  bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  despodc  primate  of 
Asia  disposed  oS  the  ready  succours  of  thir^  or  forty 
episcopal  TOtes:  a  crowd  of  peasants,  the  daves  of  the 
^nrch^  was  poured  into  the  city,  to  support  with  blows 
and  clamours  a  metaphysical  argument;  and  the  people 
lealously  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Vii^,  whose  body 
reposed  within  the  walls  of  Ephesus/  The  fleet,  which 
haii  transported  Oyril  from  Alexandria,  was  laden  wifli 
^  riches  of  Egypt:  and  he  disembarked  a  numerous 
body  of  mariners,  slaves,  and  iiematics,  enlisted  with  blind 
obedience  under  the  banner  of  St  Mark  and  tile  mother 
of  God.  The  fethers,  and  even  the  guards,  of  the  coun- 
cil, were  awed  by  this  martial  array;  the  adversaries  of 
Cyril  and  Mary  were  insulted  in  the  streets,  or  threat* 
aied  in  their  houses ;  his  eloquence  and  liberality  made 
a  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  his  adherents;  axki 
the  Egyptian  soon  computed,  that  he  might  command 
the  attendance  and  the  voices  of  two  hundred  bishops." 
But  die  author  of  the  twelve  anathemas  foresaw  and 
dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of  Antioch,  who  with  a 
small,  though  respectable,  train  of  metrc^litans  and 
divines,  was  advancing  by  slow  journeys  from  the  di£k 
tant  capital  of  ike  east.  Impatient  of  a  delay,  which 
he  stigmatized  as  voluntary  and  culpable,''  Cyril  an* 

*Tlie  Christians  of  the  four  first  centuries  were  ignorant  of  the  death  and  burial 
of  Maiy.  The  tradition  of  fifhesos  is  affirmed  by  the  ay]|od,(fT^a  4  dw^cytf  lmmK» 
MM  h  dioTOMc  wa^tret  h  ayta  MofM.  Concil.  toin.  S.  p.  1102.)  yet  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  claim  df  Jerusalem. ;  and  her  eihpty  sepulchre,  as  it  was  shewn  to  the 
pilgrims,  produced  the  fable  of  her  resurrection  and  assumption,  in  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  diuiches  hare  piously  acquiesced.  See  Baronius  (Annal.  KbcUmi. 
A.  D.  48.  no.  6,  &c.)  and  Tiilemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  1 .  p.  467-^477,) 

«  The  Acts  of  Chalcedon  (Condi,  torn.  4.  p.  1405. 1408.)  exhibit  a  lively  pwtura 
of  the  blind,  obstinate  servitude  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  to  their  patiiarch. 

'  Civil  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  the  bishops  at  Antioch,  tiU  the  ei|^- 
teenth  of  May.  Ephesus  wato  at.the  distance  of  thirty  days'  journey ;  and  ten  days 
mere  may  be  fairly  allowed  for  accidents  and  repose.  The  march  of  Xeoophon 
over  the  same  ground  enumerates  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  parasangs  or 
leufues  i  and  this  measure  might  be  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modem  itincvahes, 
if  r knew  how  to  compare  the  speed  of  an  army,  a  i^nod,  and  a  caravan.  John 
of  AjQUkioch  is  relactaatly  acquitted  by  Tillsmont  himself.  (Mem^Ecdes.  torn.  14. 
p.Sd6^289.) 
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nounced  the  opening  of  the  synod  sixteen  days  after  the 
festival  of  Pentecost.     Nestorius,  who  depended  on  the 
near  approach  of  his.  eastern  friends,  persisted^Jike  his 
predecessor  Chrysostom,  to  disclaim  the  jurisdiction^ 
tind  to  disobey  the  summons,  of  his  enemies :  they  has- 
tened his  trial,  and  his  accuser  presided  in  the  seat  of 
judgment.    Sixty-eight  bishops,  twenty-two  of  metro- 
politan rank,  defended  his  cause  by  a  modest  and  tem- 
perate protest;  they  were  excluded  from  the  counsels 
of  their  brethren.     Candidian,  in  the  emperor's  name, 
requested  a  delay  of  four  days;  the  profane  magistrate 
was  driven  with  outrage  and  insult  from  the  assemUy 
Ccmdon-  of  the  saiuts.     The  whole  of  this  momentous 
NMtorinfl  transaction  was  crowded  into  the  compass  of  a 
jun«  ««.   summer's  day ;  the  bishops  delivered  their  sepa-. 
rate  opinions ;  but  the  uniformity  of  style  reveals  the 
influence  or  the  hand  of  a  master,  who  has  been  ac* 
cused  of  corrupting  the  public  evidence  of  their  acts 
and  subscriptions.'     Without  a  dissenting  voice,  they 
recognised  in  the  epistles  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers :  but  the  partial  extracts 
from  the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nestorius  were  in- 
terrupted by  curses  and  anathemas;  and  the  heretic 
was  degraded  from  his  episcopal  and  ecclesiastical 
dignity.     The  sentence,  maliciously  inscribed  to  the 
new  Judas,  was  affixed  and  proclaimed  in  the  streets 
of  Ephesus :  the  weary  prelates,  as  they  issued  from  the 
church  of  the  mother  of  God,  were  saluted  as  her  cham- 
pions; and  her  victory  was  celebrated  by  the  illumi- 
nations, the  songs,  and  the  tumult  of  the  night. 

Oopoflition  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^y>  ^^®  triumph  was  clouded 
o^.^o  by  the  arrival  and  indignation  of  the  eastern 
June 27,*  bishops.  In  a  chamber  of  the  inn,  before  he 
^^'  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his  sho^,  John  of 
Antioch  gave  audience  to  Candidian  the  imperial  mi- 

'  Utft^ofom  fM  juvra  r*  Int  to-  t?  E^§a^  ovmBnmi  viFOfjmfAaTft  wenoufyia.  U  ntu  rm 
oBtcfAtt  juu9onnfMa  KwjtXXou  Ti^^^arrec.  Evagriiw,  lib.  1 .  c.  7.  The  Bame  unpatatioii 
was  urged  by  count  IrenaoB ;  (torn.  5.  p.  1*49.)  and  the  orthodox  critics  do  not 
find  it  an.  easy  task  to  defend  the  pnrity  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  copies  of  the  Actos 
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nister;  who  related  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  or 
annul  the  hasty  violence  of  the  Egyptian.    With  equal 
haste  and  violence,  the  oriental  synod  of  fifty  bishops 
degraded  C]rril  and  Memnon  from  their  episcopal  ho- 
nours, condemned,  in  the  twelve  anathemas,  the  purest 
venom  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  and  described  the 
Alexandrian  primate  as  a  monster,  bom  and  educated 
for  the  destruction  of  the  church/     His  throne  was  dis- 
tant and  inaccessible;  but  they  instantly  resolved  to 
bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the  bless'mg  of  a  faith* 
ful  shepherd.  By  the  vigilance  of  Memnon,  the  churches 
were  shut  against  them,  and  a  strong  garrison  was 
thrown  into  the  cathedral.     The  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Candidian,  advanced  to  the  assault;  the  out- 
guards  were  routed  and  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  place 
was  impregnable:  the  besiegers  retired;  their  retreat- 
was  pursued  by  a  vigorous  sally;  they  lost  their  horses, 
and  many  of  the  soldiers  were  dangerously  wounded 
with  clubs  and  stones.  Ephesus,  the  city  of  the  Virgin, 
was  defiled  with  rage  and  clamour,  with  sedition  and 
blood;  the  rival  synods  darted  anathemas  and  excom- 
munications from  their  spiritual  engines;  and  the  court 
of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse  and  con^ 
tradictory  narratives  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  fac- 
tions.    During  a  busy  period  of  three  months,  the  em- 
peror tried  every  method,  except  the  most  effectual 
means  of  indifference  and  contempt,  to  reconcile  this^ 
theological  quarrel.     He  attempted  to  remove  or  inti-- 
midate  tlie  leaders  by  a  common  sentence  of  acquittal  or 
condemnation;  he  invested  his  representatives  at  Ephe- 
sus with  ample  power  and  military  force;  he  summoned 
from  either  party  eight  chosen  deputies  to  a  free  and 
candid  conference  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
far  from  the  contagion  of  popular  frenzy.     But  the  ori- 

*  'O  h  nr^  oXid^  T«v  outXqtf-Mw  tv/^Q  wu.  rfo^f.  After  the  coalition  of  John  and. 
Cyril,  these  inTectives  were  mataally  forgotten.  The  style  of  declamation  most 
lierer  be  ccmfoonded  with  the  genuine  sense  which  respectable  enemies  entertain 
of  each  oUier'4  merit.    (Condlv  tom.  3.  p.  1244.) 
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entab  refused  to  yield,  and  ibe  Catholics,  proud  of  dieir 
numbers  and  of  their  Latin  allies,  rejected  all  terms  of 
union  or  toleration.  The  patience  of  the  meek  Theo-- 
dosius  was  provoked,  and  he  dissolved  in  anger  this 
episcopal  tumult,  which  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  o«i- 
turies  assumes  IJie  venerable  aspect  of  the  third  oecu* 
menical  council/  God  is  my  vritness  (said  ihe  pious 
prince),  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  amfimon.  JUs 
providence  will  discern  and  punish  the  guiUy.  Return 
to  your  prowncesj  and  may  your  private  virtues  repair 
the  mischief  and  scandal  of  your  meeting.  Th^  return* ' 
ed  to  their  provinces;  but  the  same  passions  which 
had  distractal  the  synod  of  Ephesus  were  diffused  over 
the  eastern  world.  After  three  obstinate  and  equal 
campaigns,  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
43ondescended  to  ex;dain  and  embrace :  but  their  seem- 
ing  reunion  must  be  imputed  rather  to  prudence  than  to 
reason,  to  the  mutual  lassitude  rather  than  to  the  Chris- 
ttah  charity  of  the  patriarchs. 

Vietor^  The  ByEantine  pontiff  had  instilled  into  tibe 
A.^r4si  ^07^  ^^  A  baleful  prejudice  against  the  cha- 
— *^'  racter  and  conduct  of  his  Egyptian  rival.  An 
epistle  of  menace  and  invective,*"  which  accompa- 
nied the  summons,  accused  him  as  a  busy,  insolent, 
and  envious  priest,  who  perplexed  the  simplicity  of 
the  &ith,  violated  the  peace  of  the  church  a^  state, 
and,  by  his  uiful  and  separate  addresses  to  the  wife  and 
siMer  of  Theodosius,  presumed  to  suppose,  or  to  scatter, 
the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  imperial  family.  At  Ihe  stem 
command  of  his  sovereign,  Cyril  had  repaired  toEphe-' 

•  See  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesoa,  in  the  original  Greek,  and  a  Lalin  ▼el^ 
sion  almoet  contemporary,  (Concil.  torn.  3.  p.  991 — 1359.  with  the  Synodicon  ad- 
venns  Txagndiam  Irenni,  torn.  4.  p.  S35— 497.)  the  Ecdesiastieal  Histories  of 
Socrates,  (lib.  7.  c  34.)  and  ETagrios,  (lib.  1.  c.  $ — 5.)  the  Breviary  of  liberatos, 

!in  Concil.  torn.  6.  p.  4l9«-459.  c.  5,  6.)  and  the  Memoires  Eccles.  of  Tillemont 
t<m.  14.^377— 487.) 

b  Ta^«X^v  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language)  to  yi  siri  a-avru,  *ai  x^'^M' 
TOK  uutXS0'MUC  %iJiSAhtM^  .  .  .  .  «c  BfMvn^q  op/M«c  v^ftwan^  /MAXXtv  n  oK^i^fiioc 
•  •  .  .  not  irMWXMC  fUiXX«v  tovtm  hfxn  a^tiovfffti » irap  anrXomToc  ....  flrnrrs; 
(jutKkat  « \^Ut9  .  • '  .  4  TA  Ti  TtfVDUtXvtf-iafv,  ra *rt  rm C«^Xi«v  /tAiXXuvp^Mpi^ttv/Sbu- 
M#0cu,  in  om  eiwdc  «tY/A>ic  i«p«c  fu^oxi^voiwc  I  should  be  curious  to  know  how 
mnch  Nestorius  paid  for  these  expressioae  so  morti^fing  to  his  rival. 
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iHBy  wb^re  be  was  resisted,  tbieatened,  and  coi^&ted)  by 
die  magistrates  in  the  interest  of  Neatorins  uid  tbe  ori- 
entals; wbo  assembled  tbe  troops  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  to 
suppress  tbe  fanatic  and  disorderly  train  of  tbe  patriarcb. 
Witbout  expecting  tbe  royal  licence^  be  escaped  from 
bis  guards,  precipitately  embarked,  deserted  tbe  im- 
perfect synod,  and  retired  to  bis  episcopal  fortress  of 
safety  and  independence.  But  bis  artful  emissaries^ 
boib  in  tbe  court  and  city,  successfully  laboured  to  ap- 
pease tbe  resaitment,  and  to  conciliate  tbe  faTOuri  of 
Ae  emperor.  Tbe  feeble  son  of  Arcadius  was  alter- 
nately swayed  l^  bis  wife  and  si^er,by  tbe  eunucbs  and 
women  of  tbe  palace;  superstition  and  avarice  wens 
ibeir  ruling  passions;  and  tbe  ortbodox  ebiefs  were 
assiduous  in  tbeir  endeavours  to  alarm  the  foimer,  and 
to  gratify  tbe  latter.  Gonstantinoj^e  and  tbe  suburbs 
were  sanctified  witb  frequ^it  monasteries,  and  tbe  boly 
abbots,  Dalmatius  and  Eutycbes,*'  bad  devoted  their 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cjnil,  tbe  worship  of 
Mary,  and  the  unity  of  Christ  From  tbe  first  moment 
of  their  monastic  life,  they  had  never  mingled  with  the 
world,  or  trode  the  profane  ground  of  the  city.  But  in 
this  awful  moment  of  the  danger  of  the  church,  their 
TOW  was  superseded  by  a  more  sublime  and  indispens- 
aMe  duty.  At  the  head  of  a  long^order  of  monks  and 
bermits,  who  carried  burning  tapers  in  l&eir  bands, 
and  chanted  litanies  to  the  mother  of  God,  they  pro- 
ceeded firom  tbeir  monasterlGs  to  the  palace.  The  peo< 
pie  was  edified  and  inflamed  by  this  extraerdinary  ^ec- 
tacle,  and  the  trembling  monarch  listened  to  the  prayers 
and  adjurations  of  the  saints,  who  boldly  pronounced, 
thatnone  could  hope  for  salvation,  unless  they  embraced 
the  person  and  the  creed  of  the  orthodox  successor 
of  Athanasius.  At  the  same  time  every  avenue  of  the 
throne  was  assaulted  with  gold.  Under  the  deeentnames 

c£iit]rcke8»tli6here8iarch£Qtycke8»i8  honoiiiaUy  named  by  CyoUas  afeiend,  a 
saint,  and  the  strenuouB  defender  of  the  fEuth.  His  brothei,  tbe  abbot  Dlkfauitiiui« 
iiHkeiriiieemployedto  bind  tbe  empfiiOT  and  all  h»  cbanboiaiBa  ttnibili  mdju- 
Synodioon,  o.  20&  in  Comal,  toiki.  4.  p.  4ffr, 
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of  eulogies  and  benedictions j  the  courtiers  of  both  sexesr 
were  bribed  according  to  the  measure  of  their  power 
and  rapaciousness.  But  their  incessant  demands  de- 
spoiled the  sanctuaries  of  Constantinople  and  Alexan- 
dria; and  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  was  unable  to 
silence  the  just  murmur  of  his  clergy,  that  a  debt  of 
60,000/.  had  already  been  contracted  to  support  the  ex- 
pense of  this  scandalous  corruption.**  Pulcheria,  who 
relieved  her  brother  from  the  weight  of  an  empire,  was 
the  firmest  pillar  of  orthodoxy;  and  so  intimate  was  the 
alliance  between  the  thunders  of  the  synod  and  the 
whispers  of  the  court,  that  Cyril  was  assured  of  success 
if  he  could  displace  one  eunuch,  and  substitute  another 
in  the  favour  of  Theodosius,  Yet  the  Egyptian  could 
not  boast  of  a  glorious  or  decisive  victory.  The  empe- 
ror, with  unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  his  pro- 
mise of  protecting  tbe  innocence  of  the  oriental  bishops; 
and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  confessed,  with 
ambiguity  and  reluctance,  a  twofold  nature  of  Christ,, 
before  he  was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenge  against 
the  unfortunate  Nestorius.' 

The  rash  and  obstinate  Nestorius,  before  the 
Nestorius,  end  of  the  synod,  was  oppressed  by  Cyril,  be* 
AD- 435-  Grayed  by  the  court,  and  faintly  supported  by  hi* 
eastern  friends.  A  sentiment  of  fear  or  indignation 
prompted  him,  while  it  was  yet  time,  to  affect  the 
glory  of  a  voluntary  abdication  f  his  wish,  or  at  least 
his  request,  was  readily  granted;  he  was  conducted 

'Clexici  am  bic  tfunt  eontrifltantar,  quod  eccleria  Alezandrina  nudataflit  hajua 
causa  toibds ;  et  debet  prsster  ilia  qua  hinc  tranfmisBa  sint  auri  libiaa  miUo 
quiiigintaB.  Et  nanc  ei  scriptom  est  ut  pnestet ;  sed  de  toa  ecclesia  prssta  ava- 
ntis  quonun  noBti,  &c.  This  cnricnu  and  original  letter,  from  Cyril's  aicbdeacoa 
to  his  creature  the  new  bisbop  of  Constandnople,  has  been  unaccountably  pre- 
ierved  in  an  old  Latin  Tertion.  (Synodicon,  c  203.  Concil.  tonu  4.  p.  465--^468.) 
The  mask  is  almost  dropped,  and  tie  saints  speak  the  honest  language  of  interest 
and  confederacy. 

•  The  tedious  negotiations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Ephesus  are  diffusely  re- 
lated in  the  original  Acts,  (Concil.  tom.  S.  p.  1339 — 1771,  ad  fin.  vol.  and  the  Sy- 
nodicon, in  tom.  4.)  Socrates,  (lib.  7.  c.  28.  33. 40, 41.)  Evagrius,  (lib.  1.  c.  6 — 8. 
1«.)  Liberatns,  (c.  7—10.)  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  14.  p.  487—676.) 
The  most  patient  reader  will  thank  me  for  compressing  so  much  nonsense  and 
falsehood  in  a  few  Hnee. 

'  Aurw  n  ouSmdiMrect  MnTfcim  juns  to  otJUMV  i fBTAiwrXtiwYU  fjuvaa^n^ii*.  EvaffriuSr 
lib.  1.  c.  7.    The  original  letters  in  the  Synodicon  (c.  15.  24—26)  justify  tho 
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with  honour  from  Ephesus  to  his  old  monastery  of 
Antioch ;  and  after  a  short  pause,  his  successors,  Max« 
imian  and  Proclus,  were  acknowledged  as  the  lawful 
bishops  of  Constantinople.  But  in  the  silence  of 
the  cell,  the  degraded  patriarch  could  no  longer  resume 
the  innocence  and  security  of  a  private  monk.  The 
past  he  regretted,  he  was  discontented  with  the  pre« 
sent,  and  the  future  he  had  reason  to  dread :  the  oriental 
bishops  successively  disengaged  their  cause  from  his 
unpopular  name,  and  each  day  decreased  the  number 
of  the  schismatics  who  revered  Nestorius  as  the  confes- 
sor of  the  faith.  After  a  residence  at  Antioch  of  four 
years,  the  hand  of  Theodosius  subscribed  an  edict,' 
which  ranked  him  with  Simon  the  magician,  proscribed 
his  opinions  and  followers,  condemned  his  writings  to 
the  flames,  and  banished  his  person  first  to  Petra  in 
Arabia,  and  at  length  to  Oasis,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Libyan  desert^  Secluded  from  the  church  and  from 
the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pursued  by  the  rage  of 
bigotry  and  war.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the  Blemmyes 
or  Nubians  invaded  his  solitary  prison;  in  their  retreat 
they  dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless  captives ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Nestorius  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
than  he  would  gladly  have  escaped  from  a  Roman  and 
orthodox  city  to  the  milder  servitude  of  the  savages. 
His  flight  was  punished  as  a  new  crime:  the  soul  of  the 
patriarch  inspired  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
Egypt;  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers,  the  monks,  de- 
appearance  of  a  Tolimtazy  resignation,  which  is  asserted  by  Ebed- Jesa,  a  Nestorian 
writer,  apud  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Oriental,  torn.  3.  p.  299 — 302. 

t  See  Uie  imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus.  (Condi,  torn. 
3.  p.  1730—1735.)  The  odious  name  of  Simonians,  which  was  affixed  to  the  disci- 
ples of  this  rt^Btra^iwf  h!iaa%a>aaf,  was  designed  «c  »f  orftlferi  w(90knQi»Ttf  eumu9  um- 
fMtotn  rtfAttfun,  rm  iL/AofrnfMirtn,  ntu  fjuirt  (onraf  rt/jutfiat,  fnin  Banrraf  artfMoc 
MTvc  vma^tf.  Yet  tiiese  were  Christians !  who  differed  only  in  names  and  in 
shadows. 

^  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grave  civilians  (Pandect,  lib.  48.  tit. 
22.  leg.  7.)  to  those  happy  spots  which  are  discriminated  by  water  and  verdure 
from  the  libyan  sands.  Three  of  these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis,  or 
Alvahat — 1.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  2.  The  middle  Oasi^,  three  days' 
joumey  to  the  west  of  Lycopolis.  3.  The  southern,  where  Nestorius  was  banish- 
ed, in  the  first  climate,  and  only  three  da}«' joomey  from  the  confines  of  Nubia. 
See  a  learned  note  of  Michaelis.  (ad  Descript.  iEgypt.  Abulfeds,  p.  21 — 34.) 
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voutly  tortured  tbe  enemy  of  Cbrist  and  Bt  Osnril;  and^ 
e«  far  as  the  confines  of  iBdiiopia,  the  heretic  was  al- 
ternately dragged  and  recalled,  till  his  aged  body  was 
hroken  by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  these  reite- 
i«tcd  joiiraeys.  Yet  his  mind  was  still  independent  and 
erect ;  the  president  of  Thebais  was  awed  by  his  pasto* 
ral fetters;  he  surriTed  the  Catholic  tyrant  of  Alezui^ 
dria,  and,  after  sixteen  years'  banishment,  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon  would  perhaps  have  restored  him  to  the  ho^ 
nours,  or  at  least  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  The 
death  of  Nestorius  preyented  his  obedience  to  their  wel'- 
come  summons;'  and  his  disease  might  afford  some 
colour  to  the  scandalous  report,  that  his  tongue,  the  or- 
gan of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms.  He 
was  buried  in  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  known  by  the 
names  of  Chemnis,  or  Panopolis,  or  Akmin  ;^  but  the 
immortal  malice  of  the  Jacobites  has  persevered  for  ages 
to  cast  stones  against  his  sepulchre,  and  to  propagate  the 
fo<dish  tradition,  that  it  was  never  watered  by  ^e  rain 
of  heaven,  which  equally  descends  on  the  righteous  and 
the  ungodly.^  Humanity  may  drop  a  tear  on  the  fate  of 
Nestorius ;  yet  justice  must  observe,that  he  suffered  the 
persecution  which  he  had  approved  and  inflicted."" 

Tbe  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate,  after  a 
E^t^See,  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  abandoned  the  Catho^ 
A.  D.  448.  j£^  ^  jIj^  intemperance  of  zeal,  and  the  abuse  of 

*  The  in-ntatioii  of  NestorioB  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  ib  related  by  Zacharine 
biahop  of  Melitene,  (Evagriys,  Ub.  2.  c.  S.  Aaseman.  Bibtiot  Orient,  torn.  f,jp.  55.) 
and  uie  famoiu  Xenaias  or  Philoxenoa,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  (Aaseman.  Blbliot. 
Orient,  torn.  2.  p.  40,  &c.)  denied  by  Emgrina  and  Aeseman,  and  stootly 
maintained  by  La  Croze.  (Thesaur.  Epistol.  tom.  S.  p.  181,  &c)  The  fact  is  not 
improbable  ;  yet  it  waa  the  interest  of  the  Monophvsites  to  spread  the  invidious 
report ;  and  Eutychius  (torn.  2.  p.  12.)  affirms,  that  Neatorins  died  after  an  e^  of 
seven  years,  and  consequently  ten  years  before  the  synod  of  Chalcedon. 

k  Consult  d'Anville,  (Memoire  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  191.)  Pocock,  Description  of  the 
East,  vol.  1.  p.  76.)  Abulfeda,  (Descript  £g]np^  p.  14.^  and  his  commentator  Mi- 
chaelis,  (Not  p.  78 — 83.)  and  the  Nubian  Geographer,  (p.  42.)  who  mentionSjin  the 
twelftti  centuiy,  the  ruins  and  the  sugar-canes  of  Akmim. 

Eutychius,  (Annal.  tom.  2.  p.  1 2.)  and  Gregory  Bar-Hebraus,  of  Abulpharagim, 
(Asseman.  tom.  2.  p.  316.)  represent  the  cre&lity  of  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. 

■^  We  are  oblieed  to  Evagrius  (lib.  1.  c.  7.)  for  some  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
Nestorius  i  but  Uie  lively  picture  of  his  tofferings  is  treated  with  uisalt  by  the  hard 
and  stupid  fanatic. 
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vietory.''  TheMMophjfsite  doctrine  (one  incamafee  nar 
tare)  was  rigorously  preached  in  the  churches  of  Egypt 
and  the  mcmasteries  of  the  east ;  the  {mmitiTe  creed  of 
Apollinaris  was  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  Cyril ;  and 
the  name  of  EutycheSy  his  yenerable  friend,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  Ihe  sect  most  adTerse  to  the  Syrian  horesy  of 
Nestorius.  His  riyal  Eutyches  was  the  abbot,  or  archi*- 
mandrite,  or  superior  of  three  hundred  monks ;  but  the 
opinions  of  a  simple  and  illiterate  recluse  might  have  eiKr 
pired  in  the  cell  where  he  had  slept  above  seventy  years, 
if  the  resentment  or  indiscretion  of  Flavian,  the  Byaum* 
tine  pontiff,  had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Christian  world.  His  domestic  synod  was  instantly 
convened,  Iheir  proceedings  were  sidlied  with  clamour 
and  artifice,  and  the  aged  heretic  was  surprised  into  a 
seeming  confession,  that  Christ  had  notderived  his  body 
finom  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Maiy.  From  their  par- 
tial decree  Eutyches  appealed  to  a  general  council;  and 
his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted  by  his  godson  Cbry* 
saphius,  the  reigning  eunuch  of  the  palace,  and  his  ac« 
complice  Dioscorus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the  vices,  of  the  nephew  c^ 
SMODd  Theophilus.  By  the  special  summons  of  Theo<- 
^^flf  dosius,  the  second  synod  of  Ephesus  wasjudi*- 
^;P'^^'ciously  composed  often  metropolitans  and  ten 
1^  bishops  from  each  of  the  six  diocesses  of  the 
eastern  empire :  some  exceptions  of  £eivour  or  merit 
enlarged  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five ; 
and  the  Syrian  Barsumas,  as  the  chief  and  repres»[itai> 
tive  of  the  monks,  was  invited  to  sit  and  vote  with  the 
successors  of  the  apostles.  But  the  despotism  of  the 
Alexandrian  patriarch  again  oppressed  the  fineedom 

■  Dizi  Cyrilliuo  dam  ▼ireretj  auctoritate  sua  effeciase,  ne  Eatychianiinros  et  Mo* 
BOpbyaituidn  enor  in  nermm  emmpeiet :  idque  ▼ennn  puto  .  .  .  alu^oo  •  •  .  ho- 
BMtomodo  wcAvmiua  cecmezat.  The  leaned  bot  cautious  Jablooflki  did  not  al- 
ways speak  the  whole  tmth.  Com  Cyrillo  lenius  ommno  egi,  qiiam  ai  tecum  aat 
alUs  rei  hujus  probe  gnaris  et  acquis  rerum  eBtimatoiibus  sermones  priratoB  confer- 
rem,  (Thesaur.  Epistol.  La  Crosian,  torn.  1.  p.  197, 198.)  an  eiceUent  key  to  faia 
dissertations  on  the  Nestoiian  controTersy! 
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of  debate:  the  same  spiritaal  and  carnal  weapons  Were 
again  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  Egypt ;  the  Asiatic  ve- 
terans, a  band  of  archers,  served  under  the  orders  of  Dios- 
corus ;  and  the  more  formidable  monks,  whose  minds 
were  inaccessible  to  reason  or  mercy,  besieged  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral.  The  general,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  unconstrained  voice  of  the  fathers,  accepted  the  faith 
and  even  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the  heresy  of  the 
two  natures  was  formally  condemned  in  the  persons  and 
.writings  of  the  most  learned  orients.  May  those  who 
divide  Christ  be  divided  with  the  sword;  may  they  be 
hewn  in  pieces ^  may  they  be  burnt  alive!  were  the  cha- 
ritable wishes  of  a  Christian  synod.""  The  innocenceand 
•sanctity  of  Eutyches  were  acknowledged  without  hesita- 
tion: but  the  prelates,  more  especially  those  of  Thrace 
and  Asia,  were  unwilling  to  depose  their  patriarch  for 
the  use  or  even  the  abuse  of  this  lawful  jurisdiction* 
They  embraced  the  knees  pf  Diosconis,  as  he  stood  with 
a  threatening  aspect  on  the  footstool  of  his  throne,  and 
conjured  him  to  forgive  the  offences,  and  to  respect 
the  dignity,  of  his  brother.  Do  you  mean  to  raise  a 
sedition?  exclaimed  the  relentless  tyrant.  Where  are  the 
-officers?  At  these  words  a  furious  multitude  of  monks 
and  soldiers,  with  staves,  and  swords,  and  chains,  burst 
into  the  church ;  the  trembling  bishops  hid^  themselves 
behind  the  altar,  or  under  the  benches^  and  as  they  were 
not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  they  succes- 
sively subscribed  a  blank  paper,  which  was  afterward 
filled  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff. 
Flavian  was  instantly  delivered  to  the  wild  beasts  of  this 
spiritual  amphitheatre:  the  monks  were  stimulated  by 
the  voice  and  example  of  Barsumas  to  avenge  the  injuries 
of  Christ :  it  is  said  that  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  re- 
viled, and  buffeted,  and  kicked,  and  trampled  his  brother 

«  R  kyia  fftmHot  tiviv  ttfop,  utuww  EiwtCier,  oirroc  (on  jutii  ovroc  it;  )kw  ytnraif  &C 
tfMMfurt  fAMfta-bv  .  .  .  f  1  Tif  ityu  ht9  na^fut.  At  the  request  of  Dioscorus,  those 
'who  were  sot  ahle  to  roar  (Coq^cu),  stretched  out  their  hands.  At  Chakedon,  the 
orientals  diidaimed  these  acclamations;  but  the  Egyptians  more  consistently  dc« 
dared  ravt»  nai,  rm  uvp/jm  km  wf  Xi>«/uiv.  (Concil.  torn.  4.  p.  tOlf .) 
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of  CQEUstantindpIe:^  it  is  certain,  that  the  victiiii,  before 
he  could  reach  the  place  of  his  exile,  expired,  on  the 
third  day,  of  the  wounds  and  bruises  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Ephesus.  This  second  synod  has  been  justly 
branded  a3  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  yet  the  ac- 
cusers of  Dioscorus  would  magnify  his  violence,  to 
alleviate  the  cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  their  own 
behaviour. 

Comciiof  Th®  ^^^*^  ^^  Egypt  had  prevailed:  but  the 
Ch^doa^yanquished  party  was  supported  by  the  same 
Oct/s— '  pope  who  encountered  without  fear  the  hostile 
^^'  ^'  Tdige  of  Attila  and  Genseric.  The  theology  of 
Leo,  his  famous  iome  or  epistle  on  the  my  steiy  of  the  in- 
carnation, had  been  disregarded  by  the  synod  of  Ephe- 
sus ;  his  authority,  and  that  of  the  Latin  church,  was  in- 
sulted in  his  legates,  who  escaped  from  slaveiy  and  death 
to  relate  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus 
and  the  martyrdom  of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod 
annulled  the  irregular  proceedings  of  Ephesus ;  but  as 
this  step  was  itself  irregular,  he  solicited  die  convocation 
of  a  general  council  in  the  free  and  orthodox  provinces 
of  Italy.  From  his  independent  throne,  the  Roman  bi- 
shop spoke  and  acted  without  danger,  as  the  head  of  the 
Christians,  and  his  dictates  wereobsequiously  transcribed 
by  Placidia  and  her  son  Valentinian;  who  addressed 
th^ir  eastern  colleague  to  restore  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church.  But  the  pageant  of  oriental  royalty  was 
*  moved  with  equal  dexterity  by  the  hand  of  the  eunuch ; 
and  Theodosius  could  pronounce,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  church  was  already  peacefiil  and  triumphant, 
and  that  the  recent  flame  had  been  extinguished  by  the 
just  punishment  of  the  Nestorians.    Perhaps  the  Greeks 

P  BAf)«  h  (EumUiu,  huhop  of  ]><nyla»tim)  tw  ^\m0uam  mm  irnXmrnf  anufi&wm 
ir^  AM0vof«v  mBwfMW  rt  urn  x«»n{fl/MiMv  -.  and  thu  teitimony  of  ETftgrius  (lib.  f . 
e.  f  .)iBMiipUfiod  by  the  historian  Zonaras,  (torn.  2.  lib.  13.  p.  44.)  who  aiBimB  that 
DkMQOruB  kicked  like  a  wild  ats.  Bat  the  Jaoguaee  of  libeiatiu  (Bier.  c.  IS.  in 
Concil.  torn.  6.  p.  438.)  Is  more  cantioiu ;  and  the  Acts  of  Ghalcedon,  whi^  Iffvish 
the  names  of  hcinicide.  Cam,  &c.  do  not  justisfy  lo  pointed  a  chaige.  The  monk 
Bamnmas  is  mote  particularly  accosed— w^^i  rvf  fMMdfm  ^Xm/umfmnf  mniiff 
jMi  ihtyi,  cfafyt.  (Concil.  torn.  4.  p.  I4t3.) 

VOt.  VI.  P 
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woiildbc  8tin  involred  in  the  heresy  of  &€  M6tiO{)bj8itel>' 
if  the  etnperor's  horse  liad  not  fortuhateljr  stombled; 
Theodoshis  expired^  his  orthodox  sister,  Pulcheria^  urith' 
a  nominal  husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne;  Chiystt- 
phius  was  burnt,  Dioscorus  was  disgraced^  the  eKilen 
were  recalled,  and  the  tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by  die* 
oriental  bishops.  Yet  the  pope  was  disappointed  ib  hisr 
favourite  project  of  a  Latin  council:  he  disdained  to  pre^ 
sid^  in  the  Greek  synod,  which  was  speedily  assembled 
at  Nice  in  Bithyitiia ;  his  legates  required  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone  the  jpresence  of  the  emperor;  and  the  wary 
&thers  were  transported  to  Chalcedon  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  Marcian  and  the  senate  of  Constantinople. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus^  the 
church  of  St.  Euphemia  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a 
gentle  though  lofty  ascent :  the  triple  structure  was  c^ 
kbrated  as  a  progidy  of  art,  and  the  boundless  prospect 
of  the  land  and  sea  might  have  raised  the  mind  of  a  sec-^ 
tary  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Ood  of  the  universe. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  were  ranged  in  order 
in  the  nave  of  the  church ;  but  the  patriarchs  of  the  east 
were  pre<^eded  by  the  legates,  of  whom  the  third  was  a 
simple  priest :  a&d  the  place  of  honour  was  reserved  for 
twenty  laytnen  of  consular  or  senatorian  rank.  The 
gospel  was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  centre,  but 
the  mle  of  faith  was  defined  by  the  papal  and  impetlat 
ministers,  who  moderated  the  thirteen  sessions  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.*^  Their  partial  interposition  si^  ' 
lenced  the  intemperate  shouts  and  execrations,  which 
degraded  the  episcopal  gravity:  but,  on  the  formal  ac^ 
eusatioh  of  the  legates,  Dioscorus  was  compelled  to  dts*^ 
scend  from  his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal^  already 

4  The  acU  of  the  Couneil  of  Chiacedon  (CoiieiL  torn.  4.  p.  7^— f071)coaBte- 
hend  thoee  of  Epheeet,  (p.  890—1189.)  wUch  apim  oompriae  tfaib  sfnod  of  dan* 
ftantinopfte  under  FlaTian  |  (p*  930 — 107S.)  and  it  reqidutet  ■ome  attention  to  die- 
eng^^e  thie  double  inrolulften.  The  whole  buunoBs  of  £ut^Qhfte»  FlaTian,  aaid 
Dioflooruft,  is  related  hy  £Ta|rKia(lib.  1*  c.  9.— IS.  and  lib.-  9.  o.  1 — 4.)  and  libe- 
vatuk  (Biev,  c.  11 — 1 4. )  Once  more,  and  almost  for  the  last  time,  I  appeal  to  tfaii 
diligence  of  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eocles.  torn.  15.  p.  479--719.)  The  amials  of  Baro< 
nins  and  Pagi  will  accompany  me  much  further  on  my  long  and  labtiiiMs  jonmey; 
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condemned  in  tbe  opinion  of  hiJ  judges.  The  orientak^ 
less  adverse  to  Nestorius  than  to  Cyril,  accepted  the 
Romans  as  their  deliverers :  Thrace,  and  Pontus,  and 
Asia,  were  exasperated  against  the  murderer  of  Flavian, 
and  the  new  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch 
secured  their  places  by  the  sacrifice  of  dieir  benefactor* 
The  bishops  of  Palestine,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were 
attached  to  the  faith  of  Cyril ;  but  in  &e  face  of  the  sy** 
nod,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  leaders,  with  their  ob« 
sequious  train,  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  wing, 
and  decided  the  victory  by  this  seasonable  desertion. 
Of  the  seventeen  sufifragans  who  sailed  from  Alexandria, 
four  were  tempted  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  thir- 
teen, falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  implored  the  mercy 
of  the  council,  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  a  pathetic  de- 
claration, that  if  they  yielded,  they  should  be  massacredi 
on  their  r^um  to  Egypt,  by  the  indignant  people.  A 
tardy  repentance  was  allotted  to  expiate  the  guilt  or 
error  of  the  accomplices  of  Dioscorus :  but  their  sins 
were  accumulated  on  his  head;  he  neither  asked  nor 
hoped  for  pardon,  and  the  moderation  of  those  who 
pleaded  f<Mr  a  general  amnesty,  was  drowned  in  the  pre- 
vailing cry  of  victory  and  revenge.  To  save  the  repu- 
tation of  his  late  adherents,  some  personal  offences  were 
skilfully  detected — his  rash  and  illegal  excommunication 
of  the  pope,  and  his  contumacious  refusal  (while  he  was 
detained  a  prisoner)  to  attend  the  summons  of  the  sjmod. 
Witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove  the  special  facts  of 
his  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty;  and  the  fathers  heard 
with  abhorrence,  that  the  alms  of  the  church  were  lavish- 
ed on  the  female  dancers,  that  his  palace,  and  even  hi^ 
bath,  was  open  to  the  prostitutes  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
the  infemous  Pansophia,  or  Irene,  was  publicly  enter* 
tain4^d  as  the  concubine  of  the  patriarch.' 

X»M#fWfrec  rm  A^a^tn^mr  hi(Mc  afnuM  ^ttm  aimc  n  mm  rtv  tforrw  fAifMnfumq, 
(GoBdl.  tott.  4w  p.  If70.)  A  ^Mci»en  of  the  wit  and  m£ice  of  the  people  ie  ps»- 
■esfcd  m  the  Greek  Anthology  (lib.  t.  c.  5.  p.  188.  edit.  Wechel),  although  the 
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j^^^  For  these  scandalous  offences  Diosoorus  was 
^^****<**«"  deposed  by  the  synod,  and  banished  by  the 
emperor:  but  the  purity  of  his  faith  was  declared  inHhe 
presence,  and  with  the  tacit  approbation,  of  the  fathers. 
Their  prudence  supposed,  rather  than  pronounced,  the 
heresy  of  Eutyches,  who  was  never  summoned  before 
their  tribunal ;  and  they  sat  silent  and  abashed,  when 
a  bold  Monophysite,  casting  at  their  feet  a  volume  of 
Cyril,  challienged  them  to  anathematize  in  his  person 
the  doctrine  of  the  saint.  If  we  fairly  peruse  the  acts 
of  Chalcedon  as  they  are  recorded  by  the  orthodox 
party,'  we  shall  find  that  a  great  majority  of  the  bishops 
emlnraced  the  simple  unity  of  Christ;  and  the  ambi- 
guous concession,  that  he  was  formed  of  or  from  two 
natures,  might  imply  either  their  previous  existence,  or 
their  subsequent  confusion,  or  some  dangerous  interval 
between  the  conception  of  the  man  and  the  assumption 
of  the  God.  The  Roman  theology,  more  positive  and  pre- 
cise, adopted  the  term  most  offensive  to  the  ears  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  Christ  existed  in  two  natures:  and  this 
momentous  particle'  (which  the  memory,  rather  than 
the  understanding,  must  retain)  had  almost  produced  a 
schism  among  the  Catholic  bishops.     The  tome  of  Leo 

aprplicadon  was  unknown  to  the  editor  ^zd<Unu.  The  nameless  epignmmatist 
raises  a  tolerable  pun,  by  confoimdiiig  the  episcopal  salutation  of"  Peace  be  to  all !" 
with  the  genuine  or  corrapted  name  of  the  bishop's  concobine. — 

Ei^nni  warrwu  iiri^Kovoc  uvn  nrOAm, 

TImt  hmtrm  mca  h  fMmq  mhf  t^u ; 
I  am  ignorant  whether  the  patriarch,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  jealoos  lover,  ia 
the  Cimon  of  a  preceding  epigzam,  whose  «n«c  umwoQ  was  Tiewed  with  envy  and 
wonder  by  Priapus  himself. 

■  Those  who  reverence  the  infallibility  of  synods,  may  try  to  Mr*»T*yw»  theit 
sense.  The  leading  bishops  were  attended  by  partial  or  caieieas  scribes,  who  dis- 
persed their  copies  round  die  world.  Our  Greek  MSS.  are  sullied  with  the  false 
and  proscribed  reading  of  i»  mt  4w0i«v,  (CondL  torn.  3.  p.  1460.)  the  anthentic 
translation  of  Pope  Leo  I.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  executed ;  and  the  gld  latin 
irersions  materially  differ  from  the  present  Vul«ate,  which  was  reused  (A.D.  650.) 
by  Rusticus,  a  Rmnan  priest,  from  the  beat  MSS.  of  the  asm^mtn  at  Constanti- 
neple,  (Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  lib.  4.  p.  151.)  a  bmous  monastery  of  Latins, 
Greeks,  and  Syrians.  See  Condi,  torn.  4.  p.  1959— t049.  and  Pa&i  Critica,  toafi. 
«.  p.  596,  &c 

« It  is  darkly  represented  in  the  microscope  of  PetraTiusj  (torn.  5.  lib.  S.  e.  5.) 
yet  the  subtle  theoloeian  is  himself  afraid— ne  quia  fortasse  soper?acaneam,  et 
mmis  anziam  putet  hujusmodi  Tocolaium  inquisitionem,  et  ab  instituti  theologid 
graTitate  alienam.  (p.  If 4.) 
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bad  been  respectfolly,  perhaps  sincerelyi  subscribed: 
but  they  protested,  in  two  successive  debates,  that  it  was 
neither  expedient  nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred 
landmarks  which  had  been  fixed  at  Nice,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Ephesus,  according  to  the  rule  of  Scripture 
and  tradition.  At  length  they  yielded  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  their  masters;  but  their  infallible  decree,  after 
it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberate  votes  and  vehement 
acclamations,  was  overturned  in  the  next  session  by  the 
oppositi(Hi  of  the  l^ates  and  their  oriental  friends.  It 
was  in  vain  that  a  multitude  of  episcopal  voices  repeated 
in  chorus.  The  de/hntian  of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and 
immutable  I  The  heretics  are  now  discovered!  Anathema 
tothe  NestoriansI  Let  them  dqkirt  from  the  synod  I  Lei 
them  repair  to  Rome!^  The  legates  threatened,  the 
emperOT  was  absolute,  and  a  committee  of  eighteen  bi- 
shops prepared  a  new  decree,  which  was  imposed  on 
the  reluctant  assembly.  In  the  name  of  the  fourth  ge- 
neral council,  the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  in  two  na- 
tures, was  announced  to  the  Catholic  world:  an  invi- 
sible line  was  drawn  between  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris 
and  the  faith  of  St.  Cyril;  and  the  road  to  paradise, 
a  bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended  over  the 
abyss  by  the  master-hand  of  the  theological  artist. 
During  ten  centuries  of  blindness  and  servitude,  Europe 
received  her  religious  opinions  from  the  oracle  of  the 
Vatican;  and  the  same  doctrine,  already  varnished  with 
the  rust  of  antiquity,  was  admitted  without  dispute  into 
the  creed  of  the  reformers,  who  disclaimed  the  supremacy 
.of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  synod  of  Chalcedon  still  tri- 
umphs in  the  Protestant  churches;  but  the  ferment  of 
controversy^has  subsided,  and  the  most  pious  Christians 
of  the  present  day  are  ignorant  or  careless  of  their  own 
belief  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 

0nikiy9nu  KM-nfuivM  u^-a,  m  avriUymnt  uc  V^fAm  anXddMty.  (Concil.  torn.  4.  ]>. 
1449.)  En^ns  and  libexatus  preient  only  the  placid  face  of  the  synod,  and 
diacnetly  ibde  over  theae  embeis  iuppocitoa  cinera  doloaot 
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f)i^cmA  of  ^^^  differeDt  was  the  temper  of  tlie  Greeks 
^J^*  suad  Egyptians  under  the  orthodox  retgns  of 
i^i-Utte.Leo  and  Marcian.  Those  pious  emperors  en* 
forced  with  arms  and  edicts  the  symbol  of  their  &ithf 
and  it  was  declared  fay  the  conscience  or  honour  of 
five  hundred  bishops,  that  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of 
Chalcedoii  might  be  lawfully  supported,  eroi  wilt 
blood.  The  Catholics  observed  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  same  synod  was  odious  both  to  the  Neatorians  and 
the  Monophysites  ;^  but  lihe  Nestorians  were  less  angry^  or 
less  powerful,  and  the  east  was  distracted  by  the  obsti- 
mate  and  sanguinary  zeal  of  the  Monophysites.  Jerusa- 
lem was  occupied  by  an  army  of  monks;  in  the  name 
t^  the  one  incarnate  nature,  they  pillaged,  they  burnt, 
they  murdered;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled 
widi  blood ;  and  the  gates  of  the  city  were  guarded  in 
tunmltuoiKS  rebellion  against  the  troops  of  the  emperor. 
After  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  Diosoorus,  the  Egyp* 
tians  still  regretted  their  spiritual  father;  and  detested 
the  usurpation  of  his  successor,  who  was  introduced 
by  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon.  The  throne  of  Proterius 
was  supported  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  soldiers;  he 
waged  a  five  years'  war  against  the  people  of  Alexan* 
dria;  and,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mar- 
cian,  he  became  the  victun  of  their  zeal.  On  the  third 
.day  befi>re  the  festival  oS  Easter,  the  patriarcli  was  be- 
si^od  in  the  cathedral,  and  murdered  in  the  baptis- 
tery. The  remains  of  his  mangled  corpse  were  deliver- 

*  See  in  Sie  Appendix  to  tlie  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  the  confirmation  of  the  synod  by 
Maxdan,  (ConciL  torn.  4.  p.  1761. 1783.)  his  letUzs  to  the  monks  of  Alexandria, 
(p.  1791.)  of  Momit  Sinai,  (p.  1793.)  or  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  (p.  1798.)  his 
laws  against  the  Entychians,  <p.  1809. 1611. 1831.)  the  correspondence  of  Leo 
with  the  profindai  synods  on  the  rOTdotion  of  Altikandria,  (jp.  1835. 1930.) 

TPhotius(or  rather  the  Enlogius  of  Alexandria)  confesses,  in  a  fine  passage,  the 
apecioQS  cdonr  of  this  doable  charge  against  Pope  Leo  and  his  synod  m  Chafeedon. 
(Bibliot  cod.  225.  p.  768«)  He  wag^  a  double  war  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  wounded  either  foe  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary — xa'MXXsXfK  fitXut 
rwq  amwrnkuff  trirfata-M.  Against  Nestorius  he  seemed  to  introduce  the  tf-ur^^t^ 
of  the  Monophysites :  against  Eutyches  he  appeared  to  coontenance  die  Innmnm 
^^^  ef  the  Nestorians.  The  apologist  ckams  a  charitable  interpretatian  for  the 
ttints :  if  the  same  bftd  boon  extendi  to  the  heietiM,  the  so«nd  of  the  oontio- 
▼wsy  would  have  been  lost  in  the  air. 
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ed  to  the  flames,  aad  his  ashes  to  the  wind:  and  the 
■deed  was  inspired  by  the  vision  of  a  pretended  angel : 
an  ambitious  monk,  who,  under  the  name  of  Timothy 
^t  Clat,^  succeeded  to  the  place  and  opinions  of  Dios- 
nonis.  This  deadly  superstition  was  inflamed,  on  either 
Bide,  by  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  retaliation : 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel,  many  thou- 
sands* were  slain,  and  the  Christians  of  every  degree 
were  deprived  of  the  substantial  enjoyments  of  soeia] 
life,  and  of  the  invisible  gifts  of  baptism  and  the  holy 
communion.  Perhaps  an  extravagant  fable  of  the  times 
may  conceal  an  allegorical  picture  of  these  fismatics, 
who  tortured  each  other,  and  themselves.  Under  tie 
consulship  of  Venantius  and  Cekr  (says  a  grave  bishop), 
the  people  of  Alej^andria^  and  all  Egypt,  were  seized  with 
a  strange  and  diabolical  frenzy :  great  and  small,  slaves 
md  freemen,  monks  and  clergy,  the  natives  of  the  land, 
yfho  opposed  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  lost  their  speech 
and  reason,  barked  like  4ogs,  and  tore  with  their  own 
teeth,  the  flesh  from  their  hands  and  arms} 
TbeHcno-  ^^  disordcrs  of  thirty  years  at  length  pro- 
gc<»pf  duced  the  famous  Henoticon*"  of  the  emperor 
h.  V.  i9s.  Zeno,  which  in  his  reign,  and  in  that  of  Anastasius, 
was  signed  by  all  thebishops  of  the  east,  under  the  penalty 
of  degradation  and  exile,if  they  rejected  or  infringed  this 
salutary  and  fundamental  law.  The  clergy  may  smile  or 
groanatthepresumptionof  alayman  whodefinesthe  arti- 
cles of  faith :  yet  if  he  stoops  to  the  humiliating  task,  his 
mind  is  less  infected  by  prejudice  or  interest,  and  the  au<- 

■  AiXwgQc*  from  his  noctomal  expeditions.  In  darkness  and  disguise  he  crept 
xound  the  cells  of  the  monastery*  and  whirred  the  leyeiation  to  Ms  slvnheriny 
brethren.  (Theoder.  Lector,  lib.  1.) 

tunm  Toy  ofpn.    Snch  is  the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  Henoticon. 

b  See  the  Qironicle  of  Victor  Tunnensis,  in  the'Lectiooes  Antique  of  Caoisias^ 
repnblished  by  Basnage,  torn.  1.  p.  326. 

«  Tlie  Henoticon  is  transcribed  b^  EVagrins,  (lib.  3.  c.  13.)  and  translated  by 
mieratas.  (Brer,  c*  18.)  Pagi  (Cntica,  torn.  2.  p.  414.)  apd  Assenan  (Bibliot. 
Orient,  torn.  1.  p.  343.)  are  satisfied  that  it  is  free  from  heresy ;  bnt  Fetavius 
(Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  5.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  p.  40.)  most  unaccountably  affimis  Chal- 
eedonensem  asciTit.  An  adversary  would  {^ove  that  he  hadjk^Ter  read  the 
Henoticon.  '•  -, .;  ■  ^ 
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thority  of  the  magistrate  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
concord  of  the  pe(^le.     It  is  in  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
Zeno  appears  less  contemptible;  and  I  am  not  able  to 
discern  any  Manichaean  or  Eutychian  guilt  in  the  ge- 
nerous saying  of  Anastasius,  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
an  emperor  to  persecute  the  worshippers  of  Christ  and 
the  citizens  of  Rome.    The  Henoticon  was  most  pleas- 
ing  to  the  Egyptians;  yet  the  smallest  blemish  has  not 
been  described  by  the  jealous  and  even  jaundiced  eyes 
of  our  orthodox  schoolmen;  and  it  accurately  represents 
the  Catholic  faith  of  the  incarnation,  without  adopting 
or  disclaiming  the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile 
sects.    A  solemn  anathema  is  pronounced  against  Nes- 
toriusand  Eutyches;  against  all  heretics  by  whom  Christ 
is  divided,  or  confounded,  or  reduced  to  a  phantom. 
Without  defining  the  number  or  the  article  of  the  word 
.naturCj  the  pure  system  of  St.  Cyril,  the  faith  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  is  respectfully  confirmed; 
but,  instead  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil, the  subject  is  dismissed  by  the  censure  of  all  con* 
trary  doctrines,  if  any  such  have  been  taught  either 
elsewhere  or  at  Chalcedon.     Under  this  ambiguous  ex- 
pression, the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  last  synod 
might  unite  in  a  silent  embrace.     The  most  reasonable 
Christians  acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  toleration ;  but 
their  reason  was  feeble  and  inconstant,and  their  obedience 
was  despised  as  timid  and  servile  by  the  vehement  spirit 
of  their  brethren.     On  a  subject  which  engrossed  the 
thoughts  and  discourses  of  men,  it  was  difiicult  to  pre- 
serve an  exact  neutrality ;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a  prayer, 
rekindled  the  flame  of  controversy ;  and  the  bonds  of 
communion  were  alternately  broken  and  renewed  by  the 
private  animosity  of  the  bishops.    The  space  between 
Nestorius  and  Eutyches  was  filled  by  a  thousand  shades 
of  language  and  opinion;  the  acephali^  of  Egypt,  and 

'See  RenadbC^  (Fitt  Pfttriaich.  Alex.  p.  193. 131. 145.  195— 147.)    Thev 
"  ^  by  the  care  of  Maii  I.  (A.  D.  799—819.)  he  promoted  their  chie& 
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tiie  Roman  pontifb,  of  equal  valour,  though  of  unequal 
strength,  may  be  found  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
theological  scale.  The  acephali,  without  a  king  or  a 
bishop,  were  separated  above  three  hundred  years  from 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  who  had  accepted  the 
communion  of  Constantinople,  without  exacting  a  for- 
mal condemnation  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  For 
accepting  the  communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a 
formal  approbation  of  the  same  synod,  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  were  anathematized  by  the  popes. 
Their  inflexible  despotism  involved  the  most  orthodox 
of  the  Gredc  churches  in  this  spiritual  contagion,  de- 
nied or  doubted  the  validity  of  their  sacraments,*  and 
fomented,  thirty-five  years,  the  schism  of  the  east  and 
west,  till  they  finally  abolished  the  memory  of  four 
Byzantine  pontiffs,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  the  su- 
premacy of  St.  Peter.^  Before  that  period,  the  preca- 
rious truce  of  Constantinople  and  Egj^t  had  been  vio- 
lated by  the  zeal  of  the  rival  prelates.  Macedonius, 
who  was  suspected  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  asserted, 
in  disgrace  and  exile,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  while 
the  successor  of  Cyril  would  have  purchased  its  over- 
throw with  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
ThB  Trifl.  In  the  fever  of  the  times,  the  sense,  or  rather 
^ISti^oQB  the  sound  of  a  syllable,  was  sufficient  to  disturb 
waxtuithe  the  pcaccof  an  empire.  TheTaiSAGiON*  (thrice 

to  tlie  bighoprics  of  Athribis  and  Talba,  (perhaps  Tava;  see  d'AnTiUe,  p.  82.) 
and  sapdied  the  sacraments,  which  had  failed  for  want  of  an  episcopal  ordination. 

•  De  his  quos  baptisavit,  quos  ordinavit  Acaciiis,  majorom  tradiuone  oonfectam 
et  Teram,  pnBcipue  religioes  solicitadini  congmam  prsbemns  sine  difficnltate  me- 
didnam.  (Galasios,  in  epist  1.  ad  Eaphemimn,  Condi,  torn.  5. 286.)  llie  offer 
of  a  medicine  proves  the  disease,  and  numbers  most  have  perished  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Roman  physician.  Txllemont  himself  (Mem.  £c«les.  torn.  16.  p.  9Tt» 
642,  &C.)  is  shocked  at  the  proud  nncharitable  temper  of  the  popes ;  they  are  now 
glad,  says  he,  to  in?(Ae  St.  Flavian  of  Antioch,  St.  Elias  of  Jerusalem,  &c  to 
whom  they  refosed  communion  whilst  upon  earth.  But  cardinal  Baronius  it  firm 
and  hi^  as  the  rock  of  Sl  Peter. 

'  Their  names  were  erased  from  the  diptych  of  the  chuxch :  ex  Tenerabili  dip- 
tycho,  in  quo  pis  memorin  transitom  ad  coelum  habentium  episcoporom  Tocabula 
continentoT.  (Condi,  torn.  4.  p.  1846.)  Iliis  eccledastical  record  was  therefore 
eqniTalent  to  the  book  of  life. 

'  t  Petavius  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  5.  lib.  5.  c.  £—4.  p.  217—225.)  and  Tifle- 
mont  QdeoL  Ecdes.  torn.  14.  p.  713,  &c  799.)  represent  the  history  and  doctrine 
of  the  Trisagion.    In  the  tweffe  centuies  between  Isaiah  and  St.  Prochis's  boy, 
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499iih  ff  holy),  Holyf  holy,  hofy^  Lord  God  of  Hoits!  is 
^^^^^'$uppo8ed,  by  the  Greekfti  to  be  the  identical 
-^^^-  hymn  which  the  angels  and  cherubim  eternally 
repeat  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  which,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  was  miraculously  revealed 
io  the  church  of  Constantinople.  The  devotion  of  An- 
tioch  soon  added,  who  was  cruc^ed  for  tut  and  this 
grateful  address,  either  to  Christ  alone,  or  to  the  whole 
.Trinity,  may  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  theology,  and 
has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the  Catholics  of  the  east 
and  west.  But  it  had  been  imagined  by  a  Monophysite 
bishop:^  the  gift  of  an  enemy  was  at  first  rejected  as  a 
dire  and  dangerous  blasphemy,  and  the  rash  innovation 
had  nearly  cost  the  emperor  Anastasius  his  throne  and 
his  life.'  The  people  of  Constantinople  was  devoid  of 
asiy  rational  principles  of  freedom;  but  they  held,  as 
9k  lawful  cause  of  rebellion,  the  colour  of  a  livery  in  the 
races,  or  the  colour  of  a  mystery  in  the  schools.  The 
Trisagion,  with  and  without  this  obnoxious  addition, 
was  chanted  in  the  cathedral  by  two  adverse  choirs,  end, 
when  their  lungs  were  exhausted,  they  had  recourse  to 
the  more  solid  arguments  of  sticks  and  stones:  the  ag- 
gressors were  punished  by  the  emperor,  and  defended 
by  the  patriarch;  and  the  crown  and  the  mitre  were 
staked  on  the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel.  The 
streets  were  instantly  crowded  with  innumerable  swarms 
of  men,  women,  and  children;  the  legions  of  monks,  in 
regular  array,  marched,  and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their 
head, — Christians  t  this  is  the  day  of  martyrdom;  let  us 
not  desert  our  spiritual  father;  anathema  to  the  Mani- 
ch(Ban  tyrant;  he  is  unworthy  to  reign.    Such  was  Ae 

wW  w«i  taken  up  into  heaTen  before  ^  bi^bop  Mkd  people  of  CoBBtaatiilopIe, 
ihe  song  was  considerably  improved,  llie  boy  beard  the  angels  sing  "  Holy  uod! 
Bofy  Strong!  Holy  Immortal  t 

>>  Peter  Gnaphens,  the  fnller  .(a  trade  nrbicb  be  bad  exercised  in  bis  monastny), 
patriarcb  of  Antioch.  His  tedious  sto^  if  dispussed  in  tbe  Annals  of  Fagi, 
(A.  D.  477 — 490.)  and  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  Valoif  at  tbe  end  of  his  Eva^friys. 

<  Tbe  trooblee  nn^er  the  reign  of  Anae^us  mwt  be  gatiiered  from  the  ebronicles 
of  Victor,  Alarc^inus,  and  Tbeopbanes^  Aa  tbe  last  was  not  publisbed  in  tb* 
tiDM  of  BdJEonins,  bis  critic  Pagi  is  jsm^  cc^iuii,  as  well  as  more  corpect. 
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Catholic  cry;  atid  the  galleys  of  Anastasius  lay  upon 
tlneir  oars  before  the  palace,  till  the  patriarch  had  par* 
doned  bis  penitent,  and  hushed  the  waves  of  the  troubled 
multitude.    The  triumph  of  Maoedonius  was  checked 
by  a  speedy  exile;  but  the  zeal  of  his  flock  was  again 
exasperated  by  the  same  question, — Whether  one  of  the 
Trinity  had  been  crucified?    On  this  momentous  occa- 
sion, the  blue  and  green  factions  of  Constantinople  sus* 
pended  their  discord,  and  the  civil  and  military  powers 
were  annihilated  in  their  presence.  The  keys  of  the  city, 
abd  the!  stondards  of  their  guards,  were  deposited  in 
the  Forum  of  Constantino,  the  principal  station  and 
camp  of  the  faithful.    Day  and  night  they  were  inces* 
santly  busied  either  in  singing  hymns  to  the  honour  of 
their  god,  or  in  pillaging  and  murdering  the  servants 
of  their  prince.     The  head  of  his  favourite  monk,  the 
fnend,  as  they  styled  him,  of  the  enemy  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  was  borne  aloft  on  a  spear;  and  the  firebrands, 
which  had  been  darted  against  heretical  structures,  dif- 
fused the  imdistinguishing  flames  against  the  most  or- 
thodox buildings.    The  statues  of  the  emperor  were 
broken,  and  his  person  was  concealed  in  a  suburb,  till, 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  he  dared  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  subjects.     Without  his  diadem,  and  in  the  pos- 
ture of  a  suppliant,  Anastasius  appeared  on  the  throne 
of  the  circus.    The  Catholics,  before  his  face,  rehearsed 
their  genuine  Trisagion;  they  exulted  in  the  ofier  which 
he  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  of  abdicating 
the  purple;  they  listened  to  the  admonition,  that  since 
all  could  not  reign,  they  should  previously  agree  in  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign;  and  they  accepted  the  blood  of 
two  unpopular  ministers,  whom  their  master  without 
hesitation,  condemned  to  the  lions.    These  furious 
but  transient  seditions  were  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Vitalian,  who,  with  an  army  of  Huns  and  Bul- 
garians, for  the  most  part  idolaters,  declared  himself 
the  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith.    In  this  pious 
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rebellion  be  depopulated  Thrace,  besieged  Constanti- 
nople, exterminated  sixty-five  thousand  of  his  fellow- 
Christians,  till  he  obtained  the  recall  of  the  bishops,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  pope,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedony  an  orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly 
signed  by  the  dying  Anastasius,  and  more  faithfully  per- 
formed  by  the  uncle  of  Justinian.     And  such 
gious  war.  was  the  eveut  of  thejirst  of  the  religious  wars, 
which  have  been  waged  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
disciples,  of  the  God  of  Peace.^ 
Theoiogi-      Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  the  vari- 
^^J*^ous  lights  of  a  prince,  a  conqueror,  and  a  law- 
▼emment  giver:  the  theologian^  still  remains,  and  it  af- 
an^iLa  fords  an  unfavourable  prejudice,  that  his  theo- 
519-^65.  j^gy  should  form  a  very  prominent  feature  of  hia 
portrait.    The  sovereign  sympathized  with  his  subjects 
in  ^heir  superstitious  reverence  for  living  and  departed 
saints;  his  code,  and  more  especially  his  novels,  con- 
firm and  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  clergy;  and  in 
every  dispute,  between  a  monk  and  a  layman,  the  partial 
judge  was  inclined  to  pronounce,  that  truth,  and  innor 
cence,  and  justice,  were  always  on  the  side  of  the  church. 
In  his  public  and  private  devotions,  the  emperor  was 
assiduous  and  exemplary;  his  prayers,  vigils,  and  fasts, 
displayed  the  austere  penance  of  a  monk;  his  fancy  was 
amused  by  the  hope,  or  belief,  of  personal  inspiration; 
he  had  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Mi- 
chael the  archangel :  and  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous 

^  The  general  history,  firom  the  cooncii  of  Chaloedon  to  the  death  of  AnastaiiuB, 
may  be  found  in  the  Breviazy  of  liberatuB,  (c.  14—19.)  the  second  and  third  books 
of  Eyagrios,  the  Abstract  of  the  two  books  of  Theodore  the  Reader,  the  Acts  of  the 
Synods,  and  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes.  (Condi,  torn.  5.)  The  series  is  continued 
with  some  disorder  in  the  fifteendi  and  sixteenth  tomes  of  the  Memoires  Eccle- 
aiastiqaes  of  TUlemont.  And  here  I  must  take  leave  for  ever  of  that  incomparable 
guide — whose  bigotry  is  overbalanced  by  the  merits  of  erudition,  diligence,  vera- 
city, and  scrupulous  minuteness.  He  was  prevented  by  death  from  completing, 
as  he  designea  the  sixth  centniy  of  the  churoi  and  empire. 

>The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Prooopius,  (c.  11. 13. 18.  f7,  t8.)  with  the 
learned  remarks  on  Almannus,  is  confirmea,  rather  than  contradicted,  by  the  Acts 
of  the  Councils,  the  fourth  book  of  Evagrius,  and  the  complaints  of  the  African  Fa- 
cundns  in  his  twelfth  book— de  tribus  caiatulis»  "cum  videri  doctns  appetit  impor- 
tune • . .  spontmieis  ()u«itionibus  ecclesuim  turbat"  See  Procop.  de  Bell.  CToth^ 
lib.  5.  c«  S5. 
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disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  succour  of  the 
holy  martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian.  The  capital  and 
the  provinces  of  the  east  were  decorated  with  the  mona* 
ments  of  his  religion  f"  and,  though  the  far  greater  part 
of  these'cosdy  structures  maybe  attributed  to  his  taste  or 
ostentation,  the  zeal  of  the  royal  architect  was  probably 
quickened  by  a  genuine  sense  of  love  and  gratitude  to- 
wards his  invisible  benefactors.  Among  the  titles  of 
imperial  greatness,  the  name  of  Pious  was  most  pleasing 
to  his  ear;  to  promote  the  temporal  andspiritual  interests 
of  the  church,  was  the  serious  business  of  his  life;  and 
the  duty  of  father  of  his  country  was  often  sacrificed  to 
that  of  defender  of  the  faith.  The  controversies  of  the 
times  were  congenial  to  his  temper  and  understanding; 
and  the  theological  professors  must  inwardly  deride  this 
diligence  of  a  stranger,  who  cultivated  their  art  and  n^- 
lected  his  own.  What  can  ye  fear  (said  a  bold  con- 
spirator to  his  associates)  from  your  bigoted  tyrant; 
Sleepless  and  undtined  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  closet, 
debating  with  reverend  gray-beards,  and  turning  over 
the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  volumes.""  The  fruits  of  these 
lucubrations  were  displayed  in  many  a  conference,  where 
Justinian  might  shine  as  the  loudest  and  most  subtle  of 
the  disputants;  inmany  a  sermon,  which,  underthe  name 
of  edicts  and  epistles,  proclaimed  to  the  empire  the  the- 
ology of  their  master.  While  the  barbarians  invaded 
the  provinces,  while  the  victorius  legions  marched  under 
the  banners  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  the  successor  of 
Trajan,  unknown  to  the  camp,  was  content  to  vanquish 
at  the  head  of  a  synod.  Had  he  itivited  to  these  synods 
a  disinterested  and  rational  spectator,  Justinian  might 
have  learned  that  religious  controversy  is  the  (^spring 
of  arrogance  and  folly;  that  true  piety  is  most  laudably 

^ Procop.  de  Edificiis,  Kb.  1.  c.  6,7,  &c. pasaim. 
■  'OC  >•  JcuftntM  o^nAiMiToc  iC  «•«  i»J  ^<9PC  rmt  mmfi  vtmrm  ifA$v  tmc  tw  U(im 
yuviffif  a^x'TW  MuumXUf  r*  Xptrrvum  X«yi«  cifwhf  ix«^.    Procop.  de  BeH.  Goth. 
u£.  S.  c  S<.  In  the  life  of  St  Eutychiiu,  (apnd  Aleman.  ad  Procop.  Aican.  c.  18.) 
the  same  character  is  giTen  with  a  design  to  praise  Justinian. 
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Oppressed  bjf  silence  ondMdmission;  tbat  man  ignorant 
&f  his  awn  nature,  should  not  premme  to  scrutinize  tht 
nature  of  his  God;  and  that  k  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know, 
that  power  and  benevolence  are  the  perfect  attributes  of 
the  Deity. ^ 

His  per-  Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times> 
Maiti«a  and  indulgence  to  rebels  has  seldom  been  the 
virtue  of  princes.  But  when  the  prince  descends  to 
the  narrow  and  peevish  character  of  a  disputant,  he  is 
easily  provoked  to  supply  the  defect  of  argument  by 
the  plenitude  of  power,  and  to  chastise  without  mercy 
the  perverse  blindness  of  those  who  wilfully  shut  their 
eyes  against  the  light  of  demonstration.  The  reign  of 
Justinian  was  a  uniform  yet  various  scene  of  persecu"* 
tion;  and  he  appears  to  have  surpassed  his  indolent 
predecessors,  both  in  the  contrivance  of  his  laws  and 
the  rigour  of  their  execution.  The  insufficient  term  of 
cfban-  ^T^^^  mouths  was  assigned  for  the  conversion 
*^  or  exile  of  all  heretics  -^  and  if  he  still  connived 
at  their  precarious  stay,  they  were  deprived,  under  his 
iron  yoke,  not  only  of  the  benefits  of  society,  but  of 
the  common  birth-right  of  men  and  Christians.  At 
the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  the  Montanists  of  Phry^ 
gia"*  still  breathed  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  perfection 
and  prophecy,  which  they  had  imbibed  from  their  male 
and  female  apostles,  the  special  organs  of  the  Paraclete. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  soldiers, 
they  grasped  with  alacrity  t)ie  crown  of  marlyrdom; 
the  conventicle  and  the  congregation  perished  in  the 
flames;  but  these  primitive  fanatics  were  not  extin- 

;  •  FortheM  ^viio  aadnodettite  lentimentft*  Ptoco|^iis<de  BelL  Godk.  Kb.  I.e.  3.) 
18  scoorged  in  the  preface  of  AlemannuB,  who  ranks  him  among  the  political  Chris- 
tu&fl-^Md  hMkge  Teritu  haereriom  omninm  8entlDaa>  prorsuflqixe  Atheos — a^imnable 
Atheiats,  who  preached  the  imitation  of  God's  mercy  to  man.  (ad  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  13.) 

PThis  alternative,  a  precious  circumstance,  is  ppeservedby  John  MaUtla,  (xxao^ 
f.  n.  63.  edit.  Venet  1733.)  who  deserves  more  credit  as  he  draws  towards  his 
eno.  After  numbering  the  heretics,  Nestorians,  Eu^chians,  &c.  ne  expectent, 
says  Justinian,  ut  digni  Tenia  judicentur :  ju1>emus,enimut .  .  . .  couTicti  et  aperti 
hstetici  justs  et  idon»  animadTersioni  subjiciantnr.  Baronius  copies  asia  tip- 
plands  this  edict  of  the  Code.  (A.D.  527.  no.  3d— 40.) 

q  See  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Montanists^  in  Moshehn,  de  Bcbdt 
Christ  ante  Constaiitinnm,  p.  410—4S4. 
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gttished  thre^  bundled  years  tfter  the  death  Df  tiueh 
tyrant.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Gothic  confede* 
rates,  the  church  of  the  Arians  of  Constantinople  had 
braved  the  severity  of  the  la^rs;  their  clergy  equalled 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  senate;  and  the 
gold  and  silter,  which  were  seized  by  the  rapacious 
hand  of  Justinian,  might  perhaps  be  claimed  as  the  spoils 
^^  of  the  provinces  and  the  trophies  of  the  barba« 
'  rians.  A  second  remnant  of  Pagans^  who  still 
luriied  in  the  most  refined  and  the  most  rustic  condi*^ 
tions  of  mankind,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  ChriAo 
tians,  who  were  perhaps  unwilling  that  any  strangers 
should  be  the  witnesses  of  their  intestine  quarrels.  A 
bishop  was  named  as  the  inquisitor  of  the  faith^  and  hid 
diligence  soon  discovered,  in  the  court  and  cit^,  the 
magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  sophists,  who  still 
cherished  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.  They  wers 
Sternly  informed  that  they  must  choose  without  delay 
between  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  or  Justinian,  and 
that  their  aversion  to  the  gospel  could  no  longer  be 
disguised  under  the  scandalous  mask  of  indifference 
GT  impiety.  The  patrician  Photius  perhaps  alone  was 
resolved  to  live  and  to  die  like  his  ancestors:  he  dis- 
franchised himself  with  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and 
left  his  tyrant  the  poor  consolation  of  exposing  witk 
ignominy  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  fugitive.  Hitt 
weaker  brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly  monarchy 
underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  laboured,  by 
their  extraordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  suspicion,  or  to 
expiate  the  guilt,  of  idolatry.  The  native  country  ot 
Homer,  and  the  theatre  of  the  Trojan  war,  still  retained 
tiie  last  sparks  of  his  mythology:  by  the  care  of  the 
same  bishop^  seventy  diousand  Pagans  were  detected 
and  converted  in  Asia,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Caria; 
ninety-six  churches  were  built  for  the  new  proselytes; 
and  Hnen  vestments,  Bibles,  and  liturgies,  and  vases  of 
gold  and  silver^  were  supplied  by  the  pious  munifi^' 
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eence  of  Justiniaii/  The  Jews,  wbo  bad  been  gradu^ 
ally  stripped  of  their  immunities,  w^re  oppress- 
ed by  a  vexatious  law,  which  compelled  them 
to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter  the  same  day  on  which 
it  was  celebrated  by  the  Christians.*  And  they  might 
complain  with  the  more  reason,  since  the  Catholics 
themselves  did  not  agree  with  the  astronomical  calcu- 
lations of  their  sovereign:  the  people  of  Constantino- 
ple delayed  the  beginning  of  their  Lent  a  whole  week 
after  it  had  been  ordained  by  authority;  and  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  fasting  seven  days,  while  meat  was  ex- 
posed for  sale  by  command  of  tiie  emperor.  The  Sa- 
of  sama-  niaritans  of  Palestine*  were  a  motley  race,  an 
»*«"•  ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by  the  Pa- 
gans, by  tiie  Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the  Christians 
as  idolaters.  The  abomination  of  the  cross  had  already 
been  planted  on  their  holy  mount  of  Gerizim,""  but  '^the 
persecution  of  Justinian  offered  only  the  alternative  of 
baptism  or  rebellion.  They  chose  the  latter:  under 
the  standard  of  a  desperate  leader,  they  rose  in  arms, 
and  retaliated  their  wrongs  on  the  lives,  the  property, 
and  the  temples,  of  a  defenceless  people.  The  Sama- 
ritans were  finally  siibdued  by  the  regular  forces  of  the 
east;  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  twenty  thousand 
were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the  infidels  of  Persia  and 
India,  and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy  nation  atoned 
for  the  crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.     It 

'  Theopban.  Chron.  p.  l5d.  John  de  Monopbynte  biahop  of  Ana,  £■  a  more 
autfaentic  witaefls  of  tbia  transaction,  in  wbicb  be  was  bimaelf  employed  by  tbe 
emperor.    (Aaseman.  Bib.  Orient  torn.  2.  p.  85.) 

'•  Compare  Procopins  (Hist.  Arcan.  c.  t8.  and  Aleman's  Notes)  witb  Tbeo- 
pbai^B.  (Cbron.  p.  190^  Tbe  council  of  Nice  bas  intrusted  tbe  patriarcb,  or 
Tatber  tbe  astronomers  of  Alexandria,  witb  tbe  usual  proclamation  of  £aster ;  and 
we  still  read,  or  ratber  we  do  not  read,  many  of  tbe  Pascbal  epistles  of  St  CyriL 
Since  tbe  reijpi  of  Monopbytism  in  Egypt,  tbe  CatboUcs  were  p«rplezed  by  as 
foolisb  a  prejudice  as  tbat  wbicb  so  long  opposed,  among  tbe  PMtestants,  tbe  re- 
oeption  of  tbe  Gregorian  style. 

*  For  tbe  religion  and  bistoiy  of  tbe  Samaritans,  consult  Basnage,  Histoizes  des 
Jnifs,  a  leaned  and  impartial  work. 

"  Sicbem,  Neapolis,  Naplous,  tbe  ancient  and  modem  seat  of  tbe  Samaritans,  is 
situate  in  a  Talle^  between  tbe  barren  EImJ,  tbe  mountain  of  cursing  to  tbe  noi^i 
tbe  firnitfol  Oerisuu,  or  mountain  of  blessing  to  tbe  soutb,  ten  or  eleven  boura'  tiv 
^tH  from  Jerusalem.    See  Mavndrel,  Journey  from  Aleppo*  &c  p.  59 — 63. 
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lias  been  computed  that  one  hundred  diousand  Roman 
subjects  were  extirpated  in  the  Samaritan  war/  which 
converted  the  once  fruitful  province  into  a  desolate  and 
smoking  wilderness.  But  in  the  creed  of  Justinian, 
the  guilt  of  murder  could  not  be  applied  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  unbelievers;  and  he  piously  laboured  to  establish 
with  fire  and  sword  the  unity  of  die  Christian  faith/  ' 
Hboftko-  With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on 
4^^'  him,  at  least,  to  be  always  in  the  right.  In  the 
first  years  of  his  administration,  he  signalized  his  zeal  as 
the  disciple  and  patron  of  orthodoxy :  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  established  the  tome  of  St.  Leo 
as  the  creed  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire ;  the  Nesto^ 
rians  wnd  Eutychians  were  exposed,  on  either  side,  to 
the  double  edge  of  persecution;  and  the  four  synods  of 
Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedony  were 
ratified  by  the  code  of  a  Catholic  lawgiver.'  But  while 
Justinian  strove  to  maiutain  the  uniformity  of  £uth  and 
worship,  his  wife  Theodora,  whose  viceis  were  not  in- 
compatible with  devotion,  had  listened  to  the  Monophy- 
site  teachers ;  and  the  open  or  clandestine  enemies  of 
the  church  revived  and  multiplied  at  the  smile  of  their 
gracious  patroness.  The  capital,  the  palace,  the  nuptial 
bed,  were  torn  by  spiritual  discord :  yet  so  doubtful 
was  the  sincerity  of  the  royal  consorts,  that  their  seem- 
ing disagreement  was  imputed  by  many  to  a  secret  and 
mischievous  confederacy  against  the  religion  and  hap- 
piness of  their  people/    The  famous  dispute  of  the 

*  Procop.  AnecdoL  c.  11.  Theoi^ian.  Chron.  p.  152.  Jokn  Malala,  ChroA.  torn. 
t.  p.  6S.  1  remember  an  obeeiratioii,  half  philoflophical,  half  saperstitioiu,  that 
the  province  whidi  had  been  ruined  By  the  bigody  of  Justinian,  waa  the  same 
throu^  which  the  Mahometans  penetrated  into  the  empire. 

y  The  ezpresaion  of  Procopins  ia  remarkable :  auyofcl  thut  ^mwc  aiitmrm  Ufm, 
myfjumq  aantn  ^tfnc  o2  TtXiimrrrtc  Ti^oifv  omc    Anecdot.  c.  IS. 

>  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p,  328,  and  the  original  evidence  of  the  laws  of 
Justinian.  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Baronias  himself  is  in  extreme  good 
humour  with  the  emperor,  who  courted  the  popes,  till  he  got  them  into  his  power. 

*  Procopitts,  Anecdot.  c.  IS.  Evagrius,  lib.  4*  c.  10.  If  the  ecclesiastical  never 
read  the  sacred  historian,  their  common  suspicion  proves  at  least  the  general 
hatred. 

VOL.  VI.  E 
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The  three  UHBEE  CHAPTERS,**    whick  luiS  filled   VEkQfe  Vd- 

^g®»-  lumes  thaa  it  deserves  lines,  is  deeply  insurked 
5^3^698,  witk  this  subde  and  disingenuous  spirit.  It 
was.  DOW  three  hundred  years  since  the  body  of  Origen"" 
had  been  eaten  by  the  worms :  his  soul,  of  which  he  held 
the  pre-existence,  was  in  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  but  his 
writings  were  eagerlyperused  by  the  monks  of  Palestine. 
In  these  writings,  the  piercing  eye  of  Justinian  descried 
more  than  ten  metaphysical  errors  ;  and  the  primitive 
doctor,  in  the  company  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  was 
devoted  by  the  clergy  to  the  eternity  of  hell-fire,  which 
he  had  presumed  to  deny.  Under  the  cover  of  this  pre<- 
cedent,  a  treacherous  blow  was  aimed  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  The  fathers  had  listened  without  impa- 
tience to  the  praise  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia :''  and 
^Aeir  justice  or  indulgence  had  restored  both  Theodoret 
ef  G3rrrKus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  to  the  communion  of 
the  church.  But  the  characters  of  these  oriental  bishops 
were  tainted  withthe  reproach^  of  heresy;  the  first  had 
been  the  master,  the  two  others  were  the  friends  of  Nes- 
torius  :  their  most  suspioious  passages  were  accused 
under  the  tide  of  the  thre^  chapters;  and  the  condem- 
nation of  their  memory  must  involve  tiie  honour  of  a 

b  On  thesobjiBct  of  t3ie  three  cbapten,  the  original  act8*of  the  fifth- eeneml  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  annply  moch  ueeleea  though  authentic  knowledge.  (Concfl. 
torn.  6.  p.  1 — 419.)  llie  Greek  Bvagrius  ia  lesa  oopiouB  and  Qpzxect  (lib.  4.  c. 
38*^  than  the  thiee  zeiUotte  Afncans,  Facundus,  (in  hii  twelve  books  de  tribue 
capitulei^  which  are  ntostcorreoclypubliahed  by  Sirmond)  Liberatof ,  (in  bis  Bx^ 
Tiamm,  c.  99 — ^24.)  and  Victor  Tunnensis  in  nis  Clm)nicle.  (in  torn.  1.  Antiq. 
Lect  Cm^sii,  p,  350^534*)  The  Uber  Pontific»ti»»  on  Anaetaaius,  (in  Vigilio» 
Felagio,  &c.)  is  original,  Italian  evidence.  The  modem  reader  will  derive  some 
information  from  Dupin  (Bibliot.  Eccles.  torn.  5.  p.  189 — 307.)  and  Basnage ; 
6HiBt.de  TEglise,  tom.  1.  p.  519— 541.)  jet  the  latter  is  too  firmly  resolved  tq 
depteciate  the  autiiority  and  <dnracter  of  the  popes. 

«  Origen  had  indeed  too  greatst  propensity  to  miitate  the  trXara  and  hfo-nfitm  of 
the  old  philosophers.  (JustiniaiDr'  ad  Mennam,  ia  Concil.  tom.  6.  p.  S56.)  His 
ivoderate  opinions  were  too  repugnant  to  the  zeal  of  the  church,  and  he  was  found 
^uilW  of  the  heresy  of  reason. 

<*  Basnage  (Pre&t.  p.  11—14.  adtpm.  1.  Antiq.  Lect  Canis.)  has  ftiirly  weighed 
the  guilt  and  innocence  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  If  he  composed  ten  thousand 
volumes,  as  many  errors  would  be  a  charitable  allowance.  In  aU  the  subsequent 
catalogues  of  heresiarchs,  he  alone,  without  Ihs  two  brethren,  is  included :  and  it 
ikthe  duty  of  Aseemaa  (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  4.  p.  803 — {07.)  to  justify  the  sen- 
tence. 
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tynodi  whose  naine  was  proBounced  with  sincere  or  af> 
fected  revrerence  by  tke  CaAolic  world.  If  tkese  bishops, 
whether  intioceiit  or  guilty,  wore  annihilsted  in  the 
8leq>  of  death,  they  would  not  probably  be  awakened 
by  the  clamour,  which  after  a  hnndred  years  was  raised 
over  their  gprare.    If  they  were  already  in  the  fiuigs  of 
the  demon,  tiieir  torments  could  nei&er  be  aggrsfated 
nor  assuaged  by  human  industry.     If  ki  the  compsiiy 
of  saints  and  angels  they  enjoyed  &e  rewards  of  piety, 
they  must  have  smiled  at  the  idle  fury  of  the  theologi^ 
cal  insects  who  still  crawled  on  the  surface  of  the  earttu 
The  foremost  of  these  insects,  the  emperwr  of  the  Ro- 
mans, darted  his  sting,  and  d»tilled  the  wnom,  peibape 
withoat  discerning  ^e  true  motives  of  Theodora  and 
her  ecclesiastical  faction.    The  victims  were  no  longer 
subject  to  his  power,  and  the  vehement  style  of  his  edicts 
could  only  proclaim  their  damnation,  and  invite  the 
clergy  of  the  east  to  join  in  a  fall  chorus  ef  curses  and 
rMt  go*  anathemas.      The  east,  with  some  hesitation^ 
coimciiof  ccmsented  to  the  voice  of  her  sovereign :.  tho 
^^^'  fifth  general  council,  of  three  patriarchs  and  one 
A.D.^9,  hundred  and  sixty  five  bishops  was  held  at 
*     s.     Conifentinople ;  and  the  authors,  as  wdl  as 


the  defenders  of  the  three  chapters,  were  separated  fiNNQ 
the  communion  of  the  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to 
the  prince  of  darkness.  But  the  Latin  churches  were 
more  jealous  of  thd  honour  of  Leo  and  the  synod  ef 
Chalcedon  ;  and  if  they  I^d  fought  as  tliey  usually  did 
undei^  the  standard  of  Rome,  they  might  have  prevailed 
in  the  cause  of  reason  and  humani^.  But  their  chief 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  throne  of 
St  Peter,  which  had  been  disgraced  by  die  simony,  was 
betrayed  by  the  cowardice  of  Vigilius,  who  yielded, 
after  a  long  and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  the  deepotism 
of  Justinian  and  the  sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His  apo* 
Stacy  provoked  the  indignation  of  tiie  Latins,  and  nv 
more  than  two  bishops  could  be  found  who  would  im- 

^2 
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poBe  their  hands  on  his  deacon  and  successor  Pel&gius. 
Yet  the  perseverance  of  the  popes  insensibly  transferred 
to  their  adversaries  the  appellation  of  schismatics :  the 
lUyrian,  African,  and  Italian  churches,  were  oppressed 
by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  not  without  some 
effort  of  military  force  ;*  the  distant  barbarians  tran- 
scribed the  creed  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  period  of  a 
century,  the  schism  of  the  three  chapters  expired  in  an 
obscure  angle  of  the  Venetian  province/    But  the  re- 
ligious discontent  of  the  Italians  had  already  promoted 
the  conquests  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  Romans  them- 
selves were  accustomed  to  suspect  the  faith,  and  to  de- 
test the  government,  of  tkeir  Byzantine  tyrant. 
Herei  of      Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in 
Joitmian,  the  uicc  process  of  fixing  his  volatile  opinions 
and  those  of  his  subjects.     In  his  youth,  he  was 
offended  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  orthodox 
line  ;  in  his  old  age  he  transgressed  the  measure  of  tem- 
perate heresy,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  th^  the  Ca- 
tholics, were  scandalized  by  his  declaration,  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  and  that  his  man- 
hood was  never  subject  to  any  wants  and  infirmities,  the 
inheritance  of  our  mortal  flesh.    This  fantastic  opinion 
was  announced  in  the  last  edicts  of  Justinian;  and  at 
the  moment  of  his  seasonable  departure,  the  clergy  had 
refused  to  transcribe,  the  prince  was  prepared  to  per- 
secute, and  the  people  were  resolved  to  suffer  or  resist. 
A  bishop  of  Treves,  secure  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
power,  addressed  the  monarch  of  the  east   in  the 
language  of  authority  and  affection.     Most  gracious 

e  See  the  compUdnte  of  Liberatos  and  Victor,  and  the  exhortations  of  pope 
Pelagiua  to  the  conqaeror  and  ezaxch  of  Italy.  Schisma  ....  per  potestatea 
publicas  opprimatur,  &c.  (Concil.  torn.  6.  p.  467,  &c.)  An  anny  waa'detained  to 
sopproM  the  seditioii  of  an  Illyrian  city.  See  Procqnoa :  de  Bell.  Goth.  lib.  4. 
c  35.)  ^^  nuM  9^n  avTMc  et  X^wruan  ^fAax^nrai,  He  Beenus  to  promiBe  an 
ecclesiaatical  hiitorv.    It  would  have  been  curious  and  impartial. 

f  The  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  AquUeia  were  reconciled  by  pope  Honorius, 
A.  D.  638 ;  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  5.  p.  yT6,)  but  they  again  relapsed, 
and  the  schism  was  not  finally  extinguished  till  698.  Fourteen  years  before,  the 
church  of  Spain  had  overlooked  the  fifth  general  council  with  contemptuous  si- 
lence.   (13  Concil.  Toletan.  in  Concil.  torn.  7.  p.  487-494.) 
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Justinian^  remember  your  baptwn  and  your  creed  !  Let 
not  your  gray  hairs  be  d^led  with  heresy.  Recall 
your  fathers  from  exilCj  and  your  followers  from  perdi- 
tion. You  cannot  be  ignorant^  that  Italy  and  Gauly 
Sjpain  and  Africa^  already  deplore  your  fall,  and  ana- 
thematize your  name.  Unless,  without  delay,  you  destroy 
what  you  have  taught;  unless  you  exclaim ,  with  a  loud 
voice y  I  have  erred,  I  have  sinned,  anathema  to  Nestorius, 
anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  will  deliver  your  soul  to  the 
same  flames  in  which  they  will  eternally  bum.  He  died 
and  made  no  sign.'  His  death  restored  in  some  de- 
gree the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  reigns  of  his  four 
successors,  Justin,  Tiberius,  Maurice,  and  Phocas,  arc 
distinguished  by  a  rare,  though  fortunate,  vacancy,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  east.*" 
Hie  Mono.  '^^  fitculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  ca- 
^>me  ccm*  pable  of  acting  on  themselves ;  the  eye  is  most 
A.  D.  ^9.  inaccessibleto  the  sight,  the  soul  to  the  thought; 
yet  we  think,  and  even  feel,  that  one  will,  a  sole  principle 
of  action,  is  essential  to  a  rational  and  conscious  being. 
When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian  war,  the  or- 
thodox hero  consulted  his  bishops,  whether  the  Christ 
whom  he  adored,  of  one  person,  but  of  two  natures,  was 
actuated  by  a  single  or  a  double  will.  They  replied  in  the 
singular^  and  the  emperor  was  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  Jacobites  of  Egypt  and  Syria  might  be  reconciled  by 
the  profession  of  a  doctrine,  most  certainly  harmless,  and 
most  probably  true,  since  it  was  taught  even  by  the  Nes- 
torians  themsdves.'    The  experiment  was  tried  without 

ff  NicetiiiB,  buhop  of  Treves :  (Condi,  torn.  6.  p.  511 — ^519.^  ha  hinuelf,  like 
nuMtof  the  Gallican  prelatee,  (Gregor.  EpUtUb.  7.  ep.  5.  in  Conal*  torn.  6.  p.1007.) 
WM  lepanted  Irom  &e  commimion  of  the  fofor  patriaivhs  \y  his  refosal  to  coodenm 
the  three  chaptsrs.  Baronins  almost  pnmoimces  the  damnlMtion  of  Jtistiniaa. 
(A.D.  565.no.  6.) 

k  After  relatinff  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian,  (lib.  4.  c  99 — 41.)  and  the  edict  of 
his  successor,  ^lib.  5.  c  3.)  the  remainder  of  ihe  history  of  ETagrios  is  filled  with 
dvil ,  instead  of  ecclesiastical  events. 

>  This  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  doctrine  of  the  Nestorians,  had 
been  observed  by  La  Crose,  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  1.  p.  19,  fO.)  and  is 
more  folly  exposed  by  Abnlphvagius  (Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  t.  p.  292.S  Hist.  Dy- 
nast* p.  91.  vers.  Latin  Pocock),  awl  Asseman  himsolf.  (torn.  4.  p.  218.)  They  seem. 
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effect,  and  the  timid  or  vehement  Catholies  condemned 
even  the  semblance  of  a  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  subtle 
and  audacious  enemy.  The  orthodox  (the  prevailing) 
party  devised  new  modes  of  speech,  and  angiiment,  and 
interpretation :  to  ^ther  nature  of  Christ,  they  speciouil*- 
ly  ap^ied  a  proper  and  distinct  energy ;  but  ihe  diffe* 
mence  was  no  longer  visible  when  they  allowed  that  ^ 
human  and  the  divine  will  were  invariably  the  saine.^ 
The  disease  was  attended^with  the  customary  symptoms ; 
but  the  Greek  clergy,  as  if  satiated  with  the  endless  con* 
troversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing  counsel  in^- 
to  dbe  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They  declared  them^ 
selves  HOKOTasLiTEs  (assertors  of  the  unity  of  will),  but 
diey  treated  the  words  as  new,  the  questions  as  supeiflu* 
ous ;  and  recommended  a  religious  silence  as  the  most 
ag^eeabie  to  the  prud^ice  and  charity  of  the  gospel. 
^i^^^jti^This  law  of  silence  was  successively  imposed  by 
«j^«-  the  ecthesis  or  exposition  of  Heraclius,  th^  type 
A.D.6S9I  or  model  of  his  grandson  Constant ;'  and  the  im- 
CMcns,  perfect  edicts  were  subscribed  with  alacrity  or 
A.  D.  648.  r^uctance  by  the  four  patriarch  of  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  But  the  bishop 
and  monks  of  Jerusalem  sounded  the  alarm :  in  the  lan- 
guage, or  even  in  the  silence,  of  the  Greeks^  the  Latin 
churches  detected  a  latent  heresy ;  and  the  obedience  of 
pope  Honorius  to  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  was 
retracted  and  censured  by  the  bolder  ig^rance  of  his 
successors.  They  condemned  the  execrable  and  abo- 
minable heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  who  revived  the  er- 

ignorant  that  they  might  allege  the  poutiTe  authozily  of  the  ecthens.  *0  jKMe^ 
}Ktm^xM9t^hM^  rwf  Bua9  rw  Kufwu  tHuBfamwa,  atu  hf$  ttrofm  vuos,  (the com- 
mon reproach  of  the  MonojphiBites,)  3^  AiXvfwra  rmmttuvunf  evKtvthfMn,  rwmmm 
hrmnroBmtXiMfren.    .    .    *h»W9eawvM  th^sun.(Caaaltom.7.p,905.) 

1^  See  the  orthodox  foith  in  Petavins :  (Dogmata  Theolog.  tom.  5.  Ub.  9.  c  6 — 10. 
p.  43S--447.)  all  the  deoths  of  this  contiDTeBy  are  founded  in  the  Greek  dialogue 
between  MaadmoB  and  Pyrrhue,  (ad  calcem.  torn.  8.  Annal.  Baron,  p.  755 — 79^) 
vhxch  relates  a  real  conference,  and  produced  as  short-lived  a  conversion. 

'  Impiissimam  ecthesim ....  scelerosum  typmn  (Conci].tom.  7.  p.  366.)  diabo- 
lica  operatibnis  gBnimina,  (son,  germina,  or  elae  the  Greek  ytnfAora  in  the  pngi- 
nal.  Concil.  p.  S6S,  364.)  are  the  egressions  of  the  eighteenth  ft«*^thpp»^-  Ae 
epistle  of  pope  Martin  to  Amandus,  a  Gallicaa  bishop,  stigmatises  the  Monothe- 
lites and  tLeir  heresy  with  equal  virulence,  (p.  392.) 
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tors  of  Manes,  A^Hnarb,  Etit^bes,  &c. ;  they  signed 
die  saitence  of  ext<yaniiaiiioation  <m  the  totsb  of  St 
Peter ;  the  ink  was  mingied  with  thfe  sacrameiital  witie, 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  no  x^eremony  was  omitted  that 
could  fill  die  superstitions  mind  with  hotror  and  affright 
As  the  representative  of  the  western  church,  pope  Mar- 
tin  and  his  Lateran  synod  anathematized  the  pei^dions 
and  guilty  silence  of  the  Greeks ;  one  hundred  and  five 
bishops  of  Italy,  for  the  most  part  the  subjects  of  Con- 
stans,  presumed  to  reprobate  his  wicked  type  and  the 
impious  ecthesis  of  his  grandfather,  and  to  confound  the 
ftu&ors,  and  their  adherents,  with  the  twenty-one  noto- 
rious heretics,  the  apostates  from  the  church,  and  the  or- 
gans of  the  devil.  Such  an  insult  under  the  tamest  reign 
could  not  pass  with  impunity.  Pope  Martin  ended  his 
days  on  the  inhospitable  shore  of  the  TauricChersone- 
msy  and  his  oracle,  the  abbot  Maximus,  was  inhumane- 
ly chastised  by  the  amputation  of  his  tongue  and  his 
right  hand.'"  But  the  same  invincible  spirit  survived  in 
their  successors,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Latins  avenged 
^ta*Uk  their  recent  defeat,  and  obliterated  the  disgrace 
eMindi;  of  the  three  chapters.  The  sjrnods  of  Rome  were 
cISJ^  confinned  by  flie  sixth  general  council  of  Con- 
J^*'g^  stantinople,  in  the  palace  and  the  presence  of  a 
»<*v.^-  new  Constantine,  a  descendant  of  Heraclius. 
Sep.  16.  The  royal  convert  converted  the  Byzantine  pon- 
tiff and  a  majority  of  the  bishops  ;*  the  dissenters,  with 
their  chief,  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were  condemned  to 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  pains  of  heresy ;  the  east  con- 
descended to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  west ;  and  the 
creed  was  finally  settled,  which  teaches  the  Catholics  of 

*  Tlie  fttffiniAgft  of  fiftotin  and  Iffaxbntui  are  described  wilh  patbetic  efinipUcHy 
in  Die  original  letten  and  aets.  (Coocil.  torn*  t.  p.  68— f8.  Baton.  AnnaL  Ecdes. 
A.  D.  656.  no.  3.  et  annoe  sabeeqttent.)  Yetthe  chastisement  of  tikeit  disobedience* 
sftftA-aiid  a^fiaro^  t^mtfu^,  had  been  pteviously  annonnced  in* the  type  of  Constans. 
(Cotteil.  torn.  7.  p.  240.) 

•  Entychius  (Annal.  toin.  3.  p.  5680 1^<»^  emmeoasly  supposes  that  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty>fODr  bisiiops  of  the  Koman  synod  transported  themselves  to  Con- 
•tantim^ ;  aiM,  by  adding  them  to  the  one  hundred  and  sixtr-eight  Greeks,  thus 
composes  the  ninth  council  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  fathers. 
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eyerf  age  that  two  wills  or  energies  are  harmonized  in 
the  person  of  Christ  The  majesty  of  the  pope  and  the 
Roman  synod  was  represented  by  two  priests,  one  dea- 
con, and  three  bishops;  but  these  obscure  Latins  had 
neither  arms  to  compel,  nor  treasures  to  bribe,  nor  lanr 
guage  to  persuade ;  and  I  am  ignorant  by  what  arts  they 
could  determine  the  lofty  emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  ab- 
jure the  catechism  of  his  infancy,  and  to  persecute  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.  Perhaps  the  monks  and  people 
of  Constantinople"*  were  favourable  to  the  Lateran  creed, 
which  is  indeed  the  least  favourable  of  the  two :  and  the 
suspicion  is  countenanced  by  the  unnatural  moderation 
of  tibe  Greek  clergy,  who  appear  in  this  quarrel  to  be 
conscious  of  their  weakness.  While  the  synod  debated, 
a  fanatic  proposed  a  more  summary  decision,  by  raising 
a  dead  man  to  life :  the  prelates  assisted  at  the  trial,  but 
the  acknowledged  failure  may  serve  to  indicate,  that  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  not  enlist- 
ed on  the  side  of  the  Monothelit^.  In  the  next  gene- 
ration, when  the  son  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and 
slain  by  the  disciple  of  Macarius,  they  tasted  the  feast 
of  revenge  and  dominion :  the  image  or  monument  of 
the  sixth  council  was  defaced,  and  the  original  acts  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  But  in  the  second  year,  their 
patron  was  cast  headlong  from  the  throne,  the  bishops 
of  the  east  were  released  from  their  occasional  confor- 
mity, the  Roman  faith  was  more  firmly  replanted  by  the 
orthodox  successors  of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine  problems 
of  the  incarnation  were  forgotten  in  the  more  popular 
and  visible  quarrel  of  the  worship  of  images.^* 

.*  The  Monothelite  Confltaiui  was  hated  by  all  It*  th  raurm  (fAy^  Thecphanea^ 
Cluoii*  p*  S92.)  ijbu^dv  '^^  «"€«  rarvtn.  When  the  Monothelite  monk  tailed  in 
diia  miracle*  the  people  riiouted  i  \mq  tutficnn.  (Cancii.  torn.  7.  p.  lOSt.)  B«t  Ihis 
was  a  natural  and  tranaient  emotion ;  and  I  much  fear  that  the  latter  is  an  anti-. 
dpation  of  oithodoiy  in  the  good  people  of  Constantinople. 

p  The  history  of  Monothelitism  may  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synods  of  Bome 
(torn.  7.  p.  77 — 395.  601—608.)  and  Constantinople,  ^p.  609— 14f9.)  Baronius 
extracted  some  original  documents  Irom  the  Vatican  library ;  and  his  chronology 
is  rectified  by  the  (filigence  of  Pagi.  Evfn  Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Eccles.  torn.  6.  p. 
57—71.)  and  Basnage  (Hist,  de  TEglisc,  torn.  1.  p.  541—555.)  afford  a  tolerable 
abridgment. 
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Union  of  Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
^d^^  creed  of  the  incarnation,  which  had  been  de* 
drnzchet.  fined  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  was  uniform- 
ly preached  in  the  remote  islands  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,''  the  same  ideas  were  entertained,  or  rather  the 
same  words  were  repeated,  by  all  the  Christians  whose 
liturgy  was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  tongue. 
Their  numbers,  and  visible  splendour,  bestowed  an  im- 
perfect claim  to  the  appellation  of  Catholics :  but  in  the 
east,  they  were  marked  with  the  less  honourable  name 
of  Melchttes  or  royalists ;'  of  men,  whose  faith,  instead 
of  resting  on  the  basis  of  Scripture,  reason,  or  tradition, 
had  been  established,  and  was  still  maintained,  by  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  temporal  monarch.  Their  adver^ 
saries  might  allege  the  words  of  the  fathers  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  profess  liiemselves  the  slaves  of  the  king; 
and  they  might  relate,  with  malicious  joy,  how  the  de- 
crees of  Chalcedon  had  been  inspired  and  reformed  by 
the  emperor  Marcian  and  his  virgin  bride.  The  pre- 
vailing faction  will  naturally  inculcate  the  duty  of  sub- 
mission, nor  is  it  less  natund  that  dissenters  should  feel 
and  assert  the  principles  of  freedom.  Under  the  rod  of 
persecution,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  degene- 
rated into  rebels  and  fugitives;  and  ^e  most  ancient 

4  In  tlie  Lateiaa  lynod  of  679,  Wilfirid*  an  Anglo-Saxon  hiahop,  subteribed  pto 
omni  aqailonali  parte  Britanm9  et  HibenuaB.  quae  ab  Anglorum  et  Brittonom,  nec- 
non  Scotomm  et  Pictonim  gentibna  oolebantor.  (Eddius,  in  Vit  St  Wilfrid,  c.  31. 
apod  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  3.  p.  88.)  Theodore  (magna  insula  Britannue  arcbiepia^ 
oopus  et  pbilofopbiis)  waa  long  expected  at  Bome ;  (Condi,  torn.  7.  p.  714i)  bathe 


Umself  with  holding  (A.  D.  680.)  his  pronndal  synod  of  Hatfield^  in 
which  he  received  the  decrees  of  pope  Martin  and  &e  first  Lateraa  council  against 
the  Monothelites.  (CondL  torn.  7.  p.  597,  &c])  Theodore;  a  monk  of  Tarsos  in  Cili- 
cia,  had  been  named  to  the  piimacr|r  of  Britain  by  pope  Vitalian  (A.  D.  668,  see 
Baionias  and  Pagi),  whose  esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety  was  tainted  by  som» 
distrust  of  his  national  character— ne  quid  contrariom  Teritati  fidei,  Granoonmi 
more,  in  ecdesiam  cui  prasesset  introduceret.  The  Cilidan  was  sent  from  Roma 
to  Canterbury  under  the  tuition  of  an  African  guide.  (BedsB  Hist  Ecdes.  Angtomm, 
Hb.  4i  c.  1.)  He  adhered  to  the  Roman  doctrine ;  and  the  same  creed  of  the  incar* 
nation  has  been  uniformly  transmitted  from  Theodore  to  the  modem  primates, 
whose  sound  understandings  are  perhaps  sddomengaged  with  that  abstruse  mystery. 
'  This  name,  unknown  till  the  tenth  centurv,  appears  to  be  of  Striae  origin.  It 
was  inTented  by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  aoM^ted  by  the  Nestonans  and  Maho* 
metans ;  but  it  wasaccepted  without  shame  by  toe  Catholics,  and  is  frequently  used 
in  the  Annals  of  Eutycbius.  ^Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  2.  p.  507,  &c.  tom.  3. 
p.  355.  Renaodot  Hist  Patnarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  119.)  *Hfaitf  Im/Xm  tov  BM-iXi«f» 
was  the  acclamation  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople.    (Concil.  tom.  7.  p.  765.) 
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aad  usefel  allies  of  Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the 
ODEiperor  not  as  the  chief,  but  as  the  enemy  of  theOhrig- 
tians.     Laa^age,  Ihe  leading  principle  which  unites 
or  separates  the  tribes  of  mankind,  soon  discriminated 
the  sectaries  of  the  east,  by  a  peculiar  and  perpetual 
badge,  which  abolished  the  means  of  intercourse  and 
Berptttat  the  hope  of  reconciliation.     The  long  domi- 
Sf^^ir  ^^^^  o^'the  Greeks,  their  colonies,  and,  above  all, 
eoteiMcts.  their  eloquence,  had  propagated  a  language, 
doubtle£R3  the  most  perfect  that  has  been  contrived  by 
the  art  of  man.     Yet  the  body  of  the  people,  both  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,  still  persevered  in  the  use  of  their  na- 
tional idioms ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
Coptic  was  ponfined  to  the  rude  and  illiterate  peasants 
of  the  Nile,  while  the  Syriac,'  from  the  mountains  of 
Assyria  to  the  Red  sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher  topics 
of  poetry  and  argument.    Armenia  and  Abyssinia  were 
infected  by  the  speech  or  learning  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
their  barbaric  tongues,  which  had  been  revived  in  the 
studies  of  modern  Europe,  were  unintelligible  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Roman  empire.     The  Syriac  and  the 
Coptic,  the  Armenian  and  the  Ethiopic,  are  consecrated 
in  ihe  service  of  their  respective  churches  ^  and  their 
theology  is  enriched  by  domestic  versions,^  both  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  most  popular  fathers.    After  a 
period  of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  spark  of 
<;ontroversy,  first  kindled  by  a  sermon  of  Nestorius,  still 
bums  in  the  bosom  of  the  east,  and  the  hostile  com- 
munions still  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  their 

*  The  Syriac,  which  the  natiTee  revere  as  the  primitiye  language^  was  divided 
into  three  dialects. — 1.  The  Aranuean,  as  it  was  refined  at  Edessa  and  the  cities  of 
Mesopotamia.  2.  The  Palestine,  which  was  used  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  the 
reet  of  Syria.  3.  The  Nabathaean,  the  rustic  idiom  of  the  mountains  of  Assyria  and 
the  yillaees  of  Irak.  (Otegor.  Abulpharag.  Hist.  Dynast  p*  1  !•)  On  the  Syriac, 
see  EbecL  Jesu,  (Asseman.  torn.  3.  p.  S36,  flee.)  whose  prejudice  alone  could  prefer 
it  to  the  Arabic. 

'  I  shall  not  enricA  my  ignorance  with  the  spoils  of  Simon,  Walton,  Mill,  Wet- 
stein,  Assemamns,  Ludolphus,<La  Grose,  whom  I  have  consulted  with  some  care. 
It  appears,  1.  That  of  nil  the  versions  which  are  celebrated  by  the  fathers,  it  is 
dottbtlul  whether  any  are  now  extant  in  their  pristine  integrity.  2.  That  the  Sy- 
liftc  has  the  best  claun ;  and  that  the  consent  of  the  onental  sects  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  toon  ancient  than  their  n^' — 
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fdvnders.  In  the  most  abject  state  of  ignoraiioe,  poverty, 
and  servitude,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  reject 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  cherish  ike  tole- 
ration of  their  Turkish  masters,  which  allows  them  to 
anathematize;  on  one  hand,  St.  Cyril  and  the  synod 
of  Ephesus ;  on  the  other,  ipope  Leo  and  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  The  weight  which  they  cast  into  die  down- 
fid  of  the  eastern  empire  demands  our  notice;  and  the 
reader  may  be  amused  with  the  various  prospects  of, 
I.  The  Nestorians.  II.  The  Jacobites.*"  III.  The  Maio- 
nites.     IV.  The  Armenians.     V.  The  Copts;  and,  VL 
The  Abyssinians.    To  the  three  former,  the  Syriac  is 
common ;  but  of  &e  latter,  each  is  discriminated  by  the 
use  of  a  national  idiom.    Yet  the  modem  natives  of 
Anneniaand  Abyssinia  would  be  incapableof  conversing 
with  their  ancestors;  and  the/^hristianfli  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  who  reject  the  religion,  have  adc^ted  the  language^ 
of  the  Arabians.    The  lapse  of  time  has  seconded  the 
sacerdotal  arts;  and  in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the  west; 
the  Deity  is  addressed  in  an  obsolete  tongue,  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 
^ ^^^         I.  Both  in. his  native  and  his  episcopal  pro* 
KuTo-    vince,  the  heresy  of  the  unfortunate  Nestorius 
*"''''     was  speedily  obliterated.    The  oriental  bishops, 
who  at  Ephesus  had  resisted  to  his  face  the  arrogance 
of  Cyril,  were  mollified  by  his  tardy  concesaioiis.    The 
same  prelates,  or  their  successors,  subscribed,  not  with* 
out  a  murmur,  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon:  the  power 
of  the  Monophysites  reconciled  them  with  the  Catho* 
lies  in  the  conformity  of  passion,  of  interest,  and  insen- 
sibility of  belief;   and  their  last  reluctant  sigh  was 
breathed  in  the  defence  of  the  three  chapters.    Their 
dissenting  brethren,  less  moderate  or  more  sincere, 

«  On  the  account  of  the  Monophysitefl  and  Nestariaas,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
the  Bibliotheca  Orientalia  Oesieatino-VadcaBa  cf  Joaepb  Sunon  AMemanna. 
That  Jeamed  Maronite  was  dispatched  in  the  year  1715,  by  pope  Clement  XL  to 
>ri«tAemonMterieaofE|yptaadSyriamaeaichofMSS.  ffiaiMrMiofdunea, 
p<d>liahed  ^  Borne  m  17l^-17t8.  contan  a  part  mdy,  tboagh  perhua  tiw  meet 
^taaUe,  ofhisezteaayepxiojecc^  Asa  aaiiwandasasdudarbepauenedtfao 
Syriac  literature;  and,  thoo^  a  depondast  of  Borne,  fao  wiahed  to  be  nodenite 
and  candid. 
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were  crushed  by  the  penal  laws:  and  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Justinian^  it  became  difficult  to  find  a  church 
of  Nestorians  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Beyond  those  limits  they  had  discovered  a  new  world, 
in  which  they  might  hope  for  liberty,  and  aspire  to 
conquest.     In  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  resistance 
of  the  Magi,  Christianity  had  struck  a  deep  root,  and 
the  nations  of  the  east  reposed  under  its  salutary  shade. 
The  Catholic,  or  primate,  resided  in  the  capital:  in 
his  synods,  and  in  their  diocesses,  his  metropolitans, 
bishops,  and  clergy,  represented  the  pomp  and  honour 
of  a  regular  hierarchy:  they  rejoiced  in  the  increase  of 
proselytes,  who  were  converted  from  the  Zendavesta 
to  the  gospel,  from  the  secular  to  the  monastic  life; 
and  their  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  an 
artful  and  formidable  memy.     The  Persian  church 
had  been  founded  by  the  missionaries  of  Syria ;  and 
their  language,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  were  closely 
interwoven  with  its  original   frame.     The   Catholics 
were  elected  and  ordained  by  their  own  suffragans; 
but  their  filial  dependance  on  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch 
is  attested  by  the  canons  of  the  oriental  church.'    In 
the  Persian  school  of  Edessa,^  the  rising  generations 
of  the  faithful  imbibed  their  theological  idiom;  they 
studied  in  the  Syriac  version  the  ten  thousand  volumes 
of  TheodcMTe  of  Mopsuestia,  and  they  revered  the  apo- 
stolic faith  and  holy  martyrdom  of  his  disciple  Nesto- 
rius,  whose  person  and  language  were  equally  unknown 

*  See  the  Axabic  canons  of  Nice  in  the  translation  of  Abraham  EcchelenaiB, 
no.  37^-40.  ConciL  torn.  3.  p.  335, 336.  edit  Venet.  These  vulgar  titles,  Ni- 
cene  and  Arabic,  are  both  apocryphal.  The  council  of  Nice  enacted  no  more 
than  twenty  canons ;  (Theodoret,  Hist  Ecdes.  lib.  1.  c.  8.)  and  the  remainder, 
seren^  or  eighty,  were  collected  from  the  synods  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Sy- 
xiac  e£tion  of  Maruthas  is  no  longer  extant,  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Oriental,  torn.  1. 
p.  .195*  tom.  3.  p.  74.)  and  the  Arabic  version  is  nuurked  with  many  recent  inter- 
polations. Yet  this  code  contains  many  curious  relics  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ; 
and  since  it  is  equal^  revered  by  all  the  eastq^  conmiunions,  it  was  probably 
finished  before  the  achism  of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites.  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Griec. 
torn.  11.  p.  363—367.) 

7  TheMore  the  reader  (lib.  2.  c.  5.  49.  ad  caloem  Hist  Eccles.)  has  noticed 
this  Persian*  school  of  Edessa.  Its  ancient  splendour,  jand  the  two  eras  of  its 
downfai  (A.l>.  431  and  489.)  are  clearly  discussed  by'Assemanni.  (BibIiotfa« 
Ori^t.  torn.  t.  p.  403.  3.  p.  376.  378.  4.  p.  70.  9^4.) 
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to  liie  nations  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  first  indelible 
lesson  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  taught  them  to  exe- 
crate the  Egyptians,  who,  in  the  synod  of  Ephesus, 
had  impiously  confounded  the  two  natures  of  Christ. 
The  flight  of  the  masters  and  scholars,  who  were  twice 
expelled  from  the  Athens  of  Sjrria,  dispersed  a  crowd 
of  missionaries^  inflamed  by  the  double  zeal  of  religion 
and  revenge.  And  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monophy- 
sites,  who,  under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius, 
had  invaded  the  thrones  of  the  east,  provoked  their  an- 
tagonists, in  a  land  of  freedom,  to  avow  a  moral,  ra- 
ther than  a  physical,  union  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ. 
Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  Sasanian 
kings  beheld,  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  a  race  of  aliens 
and  apostates,  who  had  embraced  the  religion,  and 
who  might  favour  the  cause,  of  the  hereditary  foes  of 
their  country.  The  royal  edicts  had  often  prohibited 
their  dangerous  correspondence  with  the  Syrian  clergy; 
the  progress  of  the  schism  was  grateful  to  the  jealous 
pride  of  Perozes;  and  he  listened  to  the  eloquence  of 
an  artful  prelate,  who  painted  Nestorius  as  tfie  friend 
of  Persia,  and  urged  him  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his 
Christian  subjects,  by  granting  a  just  preference  to  the 
victims  and  enemies  of  the  Roman  tyrant.  The  Nes- 
torians  composed  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and 
people:  they  were  encouraged  by  llie  smile,  and  armed 
with  the  sword,  of  despotism ;  yet  many  of  their  weaker 
brethren  were  startled  at  the  thought  of  breaking  loose 
from  the  communion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  th^ 
blood  of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  Monophysites 
or  Catholics,  confirmed  the  uniformity  of  faith  and  dis- 
goie  mas-  ciplinc  in  the  churches  of  Persia.'  Their  ec- 
^Jfp'"clesiastical  institutions  are  distinguished  by  a 
»o»  *cc-  liberal  principle  of  reasonj  or  at  least  of  policy : 
the  austerity  of  the  cloister  was  relaxed  and  gradually 

A  diMertadon  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  sweUed  in  the  bands  of  As- 
semanni  to  a  folio  Tolume  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  his  learned  re-* 
searches  are  digested  in  the  most  lucid  order.    Besides  this  fourth  Tohioie  of  the 
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forgotten;  houses  of  chari^  were  endowed  for  the 
education  of  orplians  and  foundlings;  the  law  of  ceii* 
h&cyy  so  forcibly  recommended  to  the  Greeks  and  La^ 
tins,  waa  disregarded  by  the  Persian  clergy;  and  the 
somber  of  the  elect  was  multiplied  by  the  public  and 
reiterated  nuptials  of  the  priests,  the  bishopflr>  and  even 
the  patriarch  himselfl     To  thii^  steadtard  of  natural  and 
religiovis  freedom^  myriads  of  fogitires  resorted  from 
all  the  provinces  of  the  eastern  empire:  the  narrow  bi- 
gotiy  of  Justinian  was  punished  by  the  emigmtion  of 
his  most  induatrious  snbjects;  they  transported  into 
Persia  the  arts  bo&  of  peace  and  war:  and  those  who 
deserved  the  favour,  were  promoted  in  the  service,  of 
a  discerning  monarch.     The  arms  o£  Nushirvan,  and 
his  fiercer  grandson,  were  assisted  with  advice,  and 
money,  and  troops,  by  the  desperate  sectaries  who 
stSI  lurked  in  their  native  citi^  of  the  east :  their  zeal 
^as  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  CathoHc  churches; 
but  when  those  cities  and  churches  were  recovered  by 
Heraclius,  their  open  profession  of  treason  and  heresy 
compelled  them  to  seek  a  refoge  in  the  realm  of  thdr 
foreign  ally.     But  tine  seeming  tranquillity  of  the  Nes- 
torians  was  often  ^idangered,  and  sometimes  over* 
thrown*    They  were  involved  in  the  common  evils  of 
oriental  despotism :  their  enmity  to  Rome  could  not  al* 
ways  atpne  for  their  attachment  to  tibe  gospel :  and  a 
colony  of  three  hundred  thousand  Jacobites,  the  cap- 
tives of  Apamea  and  Antioch,  was  permitted  to  erect  a 
hostile  altar  in  the  face  of  the  Catholic^  and  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  court.     In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian  intro- 
duced some  conditions  which  tended  to  enlarge  and 
fortify  the  toleration  of  Christianity  in  Persia.    The 
emperor,  ignorant  of  tiie  rights  of  conscience,  was  in- 
capable of  pi^  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who  denied 
the  audiority  of  the  holy  synods:  but  he  flattered  him- 

BibHotheca  Orientalis,  the  extracts  in  the  three  preceding  tomee  (torn.  1.  p.  f03* 
«.  p.  Ml— 468.  3.  64—70.  978^395,  &c.  403—408.  580—589.)  may  be  WW* 
IttllyconmiHed. 
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self  diat  they  wcnild  gradually  perceive  the  temporal 
benefits  of. union  with  the  empire  and  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  if  he  failed  in  exciting  their  gratitude,  be 
might  hope  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  their  sovereign. 
In  a  later  age,  the  Lutheraas  have  been  burnt  at  Paris> 
and  protected  in  Germany,  by  the  superstitHm  and  po- 
licy of  4&e  most  Christian  king.. 
Their  mifl-     '^^  dcsirc  of  gaining  souls  for  God,  and  sub- 
«»»«  ^    jects  for  the  church,  has  excited  in  every  age  the 
i&dW^'    diligence  of  the  Christian  priests.     From  the 
^^'j^' conquest  of  Persia  they  carried  their  spiritual 
--^^^    arms  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south;  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  goiq>el  was  feshi<Hied  and  painted 
with  the  colours  of  the  Syriac  theology.     In  Ae  sixth  * 
century,  according  to  the  report  of  a  Nestorian  travel- 
ler,^ Christianity  was  successfully  preached  to  the  Bacr 
trians,  the  Huns,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Parsar- 
memans,  the  Medes,  and  the  Elamites:  ike  barbaric 
churches,  from  the  gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian  sea, 
were  almost  infinite  J  and  their  recent  faith  was  con- 
qHCUous  in  the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and 
martyrs.     The  pepper  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  isles 
of  the  ocean,  Socotora  and  Ceyl<m,  were  peopled  with 
an  increasing  multitude  of  Christians,  and  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  those  sequestered  regions  derived  their 
ordination  from  the  Catholic  of  Babylon.     In  a  subse- 
quent age,  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the 
limits,  which  had  confined  the  ambition  and  curosity 

•  See  the  Topographia  Christiana  of  CosnuM,  sumamed  Indico-pleostesy  or  the 
Indian  navigator,  lib.  3.  p.  178, 179.  lib.  11.  p.  337.— The  entire  work,  of  which 
some  curious  extracts  may  be  found  in  Photius,  (cod.  36.  p.  9, 10.  edit.  Hoeschei) 
llievenot,  (in  the  first  part  of  his  Relation  des  Voyages,  &c.)  and  Fabricins,  (Bib^ 
Hot  Grsc.  lib.  3.  c.  25.  torn.  2.  p.  60S — 617.)  has  been  published  by  father  Mont<> 
fiiucon  at  Paris,  1707,  in  the  Nova  CoIIectio  Patrum.  (torn.  2.  p.  113—346.)  It 
was  the  design  of  the  author  to  confute  the  impious  heresy  of  those  who  m^iwM^in 
that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  andnot  a  flat  oblong  table,  as  itis  represented  in  the  Scrip.- 
tures.  (lib.  2.  p.  138.)  But  the  nonsense  of  the  monk  is  mingled  with  the  practical 
knowledge  of  ue  traveller,  who  performed  hia  voyage,  A.  D.  5tS.  and  pubhsbed  his 
book  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  547.  (lib.  2.  p.  140, 141.  Mont&ocon,  Prsefat.  c.  2.) 
The  Nestoriauism  of  Cosmas,  unknown  to  his  learned  editor,  was  detected  by  La 
Croze,  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  1.  p.40 — 55.)andiaconiiTmedby  Assen 
(Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  4.  p.  605,  606.) 
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both  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  missionaries  of 
Balch  and  Samarcand  pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps 
of  the  roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imaus  and  the  banks  of  the  Se^- 
Unga.  They  exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to  those  il* 
literate  shepherds:  to  those  sanguinary. warriors,  they 
recommended  humanity  and  repose.  Yet  akhan,  whose 
power  they  vainly  magnified,  is  said  to  have  received  at 
their  hands  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  .even  of  ordination; 
and  the  fame  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John*"  has  long 
amused  the  credulity  of  Europe.  The  royal  convert  was 
indulgedin  the  use  of  a  portable  altar ;  but  he  dispatched 
an  embassy  to  the  patriarch,  to  inq\iire  how,  in  the  sea* 
son  of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from  animal  food,  and 
how  he  might  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  a  desert  that 
produced  neither  com  nor  wine.  In  their  progress  by 
fiea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered  China  by  the  port 
of  Canton  and  the  northern  residence  of  Sigan.  Uidike 
the  senators  of  Rome,  who  assumed  with  a  smile  the 
characters  of  priests  and  augurs,  the  mandarins,  who 
afiect  in  public  the  reason  of  philosophers,  are  devoted 
in  private  to  every  tnode  of  popular  superstition.  They 
cherished  and  they  confounded  the  gods  of  Palestine  and 
of  India;  but  the  propagation  of  Christianity  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  short  vicissitude  of 
favour  and  persecution,  the  foreign  sect  expired  in  igno- 
rance and  oblivion.*"  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliphs,  the 
Nestorian  church  was  di£fused  from  China  to  Jerusalem 

*>  In  its  long  progreas  to  Mosnl,  Jeraaalem,  Bome,  &c.  the  stoiy  of  Pzeater  John 
evaporated  in  a  monstrons  fable>  of  which  some  featores  have  be^  borrowed  from 
the  Lama  of  Thibet,  (Hist.  Genealogique  dee  Tartares,  ^  9.  p.  4S.  Hist,  de  Gen- 
giBcan,  p.  31,  &c.)  and  were  ignorantly  transferred  bv  the  Portuguese  to  the  emperor 
of  Abprssinia.  (Ludolph.  Hist,  ^thiop.  Comment,  lib.  3.  c.  1.)  Yet  it  is  probable 
that,  m  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  Nestorian  Christianity  was  professed  in 
the  horde  of  Koraites.  rd'Herbelotnp.  256.915.959.  A8semanni,tom.  4.  p.  468— 504i) 
^  c  The  Christianity  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth  century,  ife  in- 
vincibly proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian,  Syriac,  and  Latin  evidence.  (As- 
semanni,  fiiblioth.  Orient,  tom.  4.  p.  502—559.  Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscript«> 
tom.  30.  p.  802 — 819.)  The  inscription  of  Sigansu,  which  describes  the  fortunes  of 
the  Nestorian  church,  from  the  first  mission,  A.  D.  6S6,  to  the  current  year  781,  is 
accused  of  forgery  by  La  Crose,  Voltaire,  &c.  who  become  the  dupes  of  their  own 
cunning,  while  they  are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical  fraud. 
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and  Cyprus;  and  their  numbers,  with  those  of  the  Jaco- 
bitesy  were  computed  to  surpass  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communions/  Twenty-five  metropolitans  or  archbishops 
composed  their  hierarchy ;  but  several  of  these  were  dis- 
pensed^  by  the  distance  and  danger  of  the  way,  firom  the 
duty  of  personal  attendance,  on  the  easy  condition  that 
every  six  years  they  should  testify  their  faith  and  obe- 
dience to  itie  Catholic  or  patriarch  trf  Babylon,  a  vague 
appellation,  which  has  been  successively  applied  to  the 
royal  seats  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  These 
remote  branches  are  long  since  withered,  and  the  old 
patriarchal  trunk""  is  now  divided  by  the  Elijahs  of  Mo- 
sul, the  representatives,  almost  in  lineal  descent,  of  the 
genuine  and  primitive  succession,  the  Josephs  of  Amida, 
who  are  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,^  and  the 
Sifneons  of  Van  or  Ormia,  whose  revolt  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  families  was  promoted  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  Sophists  of  Persia*  The  number  of  three 
hundred  thousand  is  allowed  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
Nestorians,  who,  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans  or  As- 
syrians, are  confounded  with  the  most  learned  or  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  eastern  antiquity. 
The  Ohm-  According  to  the  legend  of  antiquity,  the  gos- 
tiaafl  of  St.  pel  was  preached  in  India  by  St.  Thomas.'  At 

Thomas  in  \  ,  ^«    ,         .     ,  i  .      i     .  i 

India.  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  his  shnne,  perhaps 
A,  D,  883,  .^  ^^  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  was  devoutiy 
visited  by  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred,  and  their  return 

<  Jacobitae  et  Nestoriaiue  plnres  quam  Gxssci  et  Latini.  Jacob  a  Vltriaco,  Hist. 
Hiezofol.  lib.  f .  c.  76,  p.  1093.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  The  numbers  are 
giren  by  Thomason,  Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  1.  p.  172. 

«  The  division  of  the  patriarchate  may  be  traced  in  the  Bibliotheca  Orient  of  As- 
semanni,  torn.  1.  p.  523—549.  torn,  f .  p.  457,  &c.  torn.  3.  p.  603.  p.  621~6S3. 
torn.  4.  p.  164^169.  p,  4*3.  p.  62«— 6«9,  &c. 

'The  pompons  language  of  Rome,  on  the  submission  of  a  Nestorian  patriarch,  is 
elegantly  represented  in  the  seventh  book  of  Fra- Paolo,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  ArMa, 
and  the  trophies  of  Alexander,  Tauris,  and  Ecbatana,  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 

ff  The  Indian  missionary  St.  Thomas,  an  apostle,  a  Manichaean,  or  an  Armenian 
merchant,  (La  Croze,  Christianisme  des  Indes,  tom.  1.  p.  57—70.)  was  famous, 
hoveyer,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  (ad  Mercellum,  epist.  148.)  Marco 
Polo  vas  informed  on  the  spot  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  city  of  Malabar, 
or  Mdiapour,  a  league  only  from  Madras,  (d'Anville,  Eclaixcissemens  sar  Tlnde, 
p.  125.)  where  the  Portuguese  founded  an  episcopal  church  under  the  name  of 
Stf  Thome,  and  where  the  saint  poformed  an  annual  miracle,  till  he  was  ailenced 
by  the  pro&ne  neighbourhood  ofthe  English.    (L4  Cxose,  torn.  2.  p.  7—16.) 
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with  a  cargo  of  pearls  and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal  of 
the  English  monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest  pro- 
jects of  trade  and  discovery.**  When  the  Portuguese 
first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the  Christians  of 
St  Thomas  had  been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  the  difference  of  their  character  and  colour 
attested  the  mixture  of  a  foreign  race.  In  arms,  in  arts, 
and  possibly  in  virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan :  the  husbandman  cultivated  the  palm-tree,  the 
merchants  were  enriched  by  the  pepper-trade,  the  sol* 
diers  preceded  the  nairs  or  nobles  of  Malabar,  and  their 
hereditary  privileges  were  respected  by  the  gratitude  or 
the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and  the  Zamorin  him- 
self. They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo  sovereign ;  but 
they  were  governed,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  by  the 
bishop  of  Angamala.  He  still  asserted  his  ancient  title 
of  Metropolitan  of  India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  in  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
A.  D.  1500,  Their  religion  would  have  rendered  them  the 
^^'  firmest  and  mostcordial  alliesof  the  Portuguese, 

but  the  inquisitors  soon  discerned  in  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  heresy  and  schism. 
Instead  of  owning  themselves  tiie  subjects  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  the  globe, 
they  adhered,  like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion  of 
the  Nestorian  patriarch ;  and  the  bishops,  whom  he  or- 
dained at  Mosul,  traversed  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and 
land  to  reach  their  diocess  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In 
their  Syriac  liturgy,  the  names  of  Theodore  and  Nesto- 
rius  were  piously  commemorated:  they  united  their  adora- 
tion of  the  two  persons  of  Christ;  the  title  of  Mother  of 

^  Neither  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  (A.D.  833.)  nor  William  of 
Malmesbttxy,  (de  Gestis  Begum  Anglise,  lib.  S.  c.  4.  p.  44.)  were  capable,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  of  inventing  this  extraordinary  fact :  they  are  incapable  of  ex- 
plaining the  motivee  and  measures  of  Alfred ;  and  their  nas^  notice  serves  only 
to  provoke  our  curiosity,  William  of  Malmesbury  feels  the  difficulty  of  the  enter- 
prise, quod  quivis  in  hoc  seculo  miretur ;  and  I  almost  suspect  that  the  English 
ambassadors  collected  their  careo  and  legend  in  E^t  The  royal  authority  has 
not  enriched  his  Orosius  (see  Sanisgton's  MisceUaaief )  with  an  Indian  as  well 
as  a  Scandinavian  voyage.    ' 
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God  was  offensive  to  their  ear,  and  they  measured  with 
scrupulous  avarice  the  honours  of  the  Vi^fin  Mary, 
whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins  had  alfnost  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  When  her  image  was  first 
presented  to  the  disciples  of  St.  Thomas,  they  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  «We  are  Christians,  not  idolaters!" 
and  their  simple  devotion  was  content  with  the  venera- 
tion of  the  cross.  Their  separation  from  the  western 
world  had  left  them  in  ignonmce  of  the  improvements 
or  corruptions  of  a  thousand  years :  and  their  confor* 
mity  with  the  £uth  and  practice  of  the.  fifth  century, 
would  equally  disappoint  Ihe  prejudices  of  a  Papist  or  a 
Protestant.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  ministelrs  of 
Rome  to  intercept  all  correspondence  with  Ae  Nesto- 
rian  patriarch,  and  several  qf  his  bishops  expired  in  the 
prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The  flock,  without  a  shep- 
herd, was  assaulted  by  the  power  of  the  Portuguese, 
the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  die  zeal  of  Alexes  de  Me- 
nezes,  archbishop  of  6oa,  in  his  personal  visitation  of 
&e  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synpd  of  Diamper,  at 
which  he  presided,  consummated  the  pious  work  of  the 
reunion,  and  rigorously  imposed  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Roman  church,  without  forgetting  auri- 
cular confession,  the  strongest  engine  of  ecclesiastical 
torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  was 
condemned,  and  Malabar  was  reduced  under  the  domi- 
nion  of  the  pope,  of  the  primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
invaded  the  see  of  Angamala  or  Cranganor.  Sixty 
years  of  servitude  and  hypocrisy  were  patiently  en- 

^*mL  ^^^®^  J  ^^^  ^  s^^^  ^  *^^  Portuguese  empire  jj 
1663.  was  shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry  of  the 
Dutch,  the  Nestorians  asserted,  with  vigour  and  effect, 
the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  Jesuits  were  incapa- 
ble of  defending  the  power  which  they  had  abused :  the 
arms  of  forty  thousand  Christians  were  pointed  against 
their  falling  tyrants :  and  the  Indian  archdeacon  assumed 
the  character  of  bishop,  till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal 

F  3 
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gifts  and  Syriac  missionaries  could  be  obtained  from 
die  patriarch  of  Babylon.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Nestorian  creed  is  freely  professed  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  trading  companies  of  Hol- 
land and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration  $  but  if 
oppression  be  less  mortifying  than  contempt,  the  Chris- 
tians of  St,  Thomas  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold 
and  silent  indifference  of  their  brethren  of  Europe.* 
ilthe  II-  The  history  of  the  Monophysites  is  less 
Ja<5obwi8.  copious  and  interesting  than  that  of  the  Nesto- 
rians.  Under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasiiis,  their 
artful  leaderis  surprised  the  ear  of  the  prmce,  ui^rped 
the  thrones  of  the  east,  and  crushed  on  its  native  soil 
the  school  of  the  Syrians.  The  rule  of  the  Monophysite 
faith  was  defined  with  exquisite  discretion  by  Severus, 
patriarch  of  Antioch :  h^  coi^demned,  in  the  style  of  the 
Henoticon,  the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eu« 
tyches,  maintki^ed  against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  constrained  the  Greeks  to  allow  that 
he  was  a  liar  who  spoke  truth.''  But  the  approximation 
of  ideas  could  not  abate  the  vehemence  of  passion;  each 
party  was  the  more  astonished  that  their  blind  antago- 
nist could  dispute  on  so  trifling  a  difference  ;  the  tyrant 
of  Syria  enforced  the  belief  of  his  creed,  and  his  reign 
was  polluted  with  the  blood  of  three  hundred  and  fifly 
monks,  who  were  slain,  not  perhalps  without  provocation 
A.  B.  518.  or  resistance,  under  the  walls  of  Apamea.'   The 

'  Conceining  theChmtiaiiB  of  St  ThoiiiM>  see  Aaiemaiuras,  Biblioth.  Orient  torn. 
4.  p.  391—407. 4S5— 451 .  Geddes's  Church  HiBtory  of  Malabar,  and,  aboTe  all, 
La  Cmae,  Hiatoire  da  Chriatianiflne  des  Indea,  in  two  toIs.  Ifmo*  La  Haye,  1758» 
a  learned  and  agreeable  work.  They  have  drawn  from  the  same  Boorce,  the  Por- 
tttgoeee  and  ItaUaa  narratiTee;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jesuits  axe  sufficiently 
corrected  by  those  of  the  Protestants. 

*^  Omt  itsniy  4*i^<t  Xv^cis  the  expression  of  Theodore  in  his  treatise  on  the  incar- 
nation, p.  245.  S47.  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croxe,  (Hist  du  Christianisme  d'Ethiope 
et  d*Armenie,  p.  55.)  who  exclaims  perhaps  too  hastily,  "  Quelpitoyable  raissone- 
meott"  Renaudothas  touched  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  1S7^138.)  tha  oriental 
account  of  Severus  i  and  his  authentic  creed  maj  be  found  in  the  epistle  olf  John  the 
Jacobite,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  his  brother  Mennas  of  Alex* 
andria.  (Asseman.  Blbliot  Orient  torn.  9.  p.  132—141.) 

'  Epist  Archimandritarum  et  Monachorum  Syrie  SecundaB  ad  Papam  Honnis- 
dam«  Condi,  torn.  5.  p.  596 — 602.  The  courage  of  St.  Sebas,  ut  leo  animosus, 
will  justify  the  suspicion  that  the  arms  of  these  monks  were  not  always  spiritual  or 
defeosiTe.  (Bazonius,  A.  D.  515.  no.  7,  &c.) 
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successor  of  Anastasius,  replanted  the  orthodox  standard 
in  the  east;  Severus  fled  into  Egypt :  and  his  friend,  the 
eloquentXenaias,""  who  had  escaped  from  theNestcxrians 
of  Persia,  was  suffocated  in  his  exile  by  the  Melchites 
of  Paphlagonia.  Fifty-four  bishops  were  swept  from 
their  thrones,  eight  hundred  ecclesiastics  were  cast  into 
prison,"  and,  notwithstanding  the  ambiguous  favour  of 
Theodora,  the  oriental  flocks,  deprived  of  their  shepherds, 
must  insensibly  have  been  either  famished  or  poisoned. 
In  this  spiritual  distress,  the  expiring  faction  was  revived, 
and  united,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  labours  of  a  monk ; 
and  the  name  of  James  Baradseus''  has  been  preserved 
in  the  appellation  of  Jacobites  ;  a  fsLmiliar  sound,  which 
may  startle  the  ear  of  an  English  reader.  From  the 
holy  confessors  in  their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he 
received  the  powers  of  bishop  of  Edessa.  and  apostle  of 
the  east,  and  the  ordination  of  fourscore  thousand  bi- 
shops, priests,  and  deacons,  is  derived  from  tl^e  same 
inexhaustible  source.  The  speed  of  the  zealous  mission- 
ary was  promoted  by  the  fleetest  dromedaries  of  a  de- 
vout chief  of  the  Arabs ;  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Jacobites  were  secretly  established  in  the  dominions 
of  Justinian;  and  each  Jacobite  was  compelled  to  vio- 
late the  laws  and  to  hate  the  Roman  legislator*  The 
successors  of  Severus,  while  they  lurked  in  convents  or 
villages,  while  they  sheltered  their  proscribed  heads  in 
the  caverns  of  hermits,. or  the  tents  of  the  Saracens,  still 

n  AsBemanni,  (Bibliot.  Orient  torn,  f .  p.  10—46.)  and  La  Croze,  (ChriBtianinne 
d'Ethiope,  p.  56—40.)  will  snpply  the  lustoxy  of  Xenaiaa  or  Philozenns,  bishop  of 
Mabug,  or  Hierapolii,  in  Syria.  He  waa  a  perfect  master  of  the  Syriac  language, 
and  the  author  or  editor  of  a  yeruon  of  the  New  Testament. 

B  The  names  and  tides  of  fifty-four  bishops,  who  were  exiled  by  Justin,  are  pre- 
served  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dionysios.  (apnd  Asseman.  torn.  2.  p.  54.)  SeTeras  was 
personally  snnmioned  to  Constantinople — for  his  trial,  says  Laberatu*,  (BreT.  c. 
19.)— that  his  tongue  might  be  cut  out,  says  Eragrius  (lib.  4.  c.  4.)  The  prudent 
patriarch  did  not  stay  tto  examine  the  difference.  This  ecclesiastical  revolution  is 
fixed  by  Pagi  in  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  518.  (Critica,  torn.  t.  p.  506.) 

o  The  obwure  history  of  James,  or  Jacobus  Baiadaus,  or  Zanzalus,  may  be  gap 
ihered  fiiom  Eutychius,  (Annal.tom.  2.  p.  144. 147.)  Renaudot,  (Hist  Patriarch,  - 
Alex.  p.  13S.)  and  Assemannus,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  1.  p.  424.  tom.  2.  p.  62 — 69. 
324— 3S2.  p.  414.  tom.  3.  p.  385—388.)  He  seemsto  be  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Jacobites  thensehes  bad  rather  deduce  their  name  and  pedigree  fvm  St^ 
James  the  apostle* 
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assorted,  as  they  now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to 
the  title,  the  rwkj  and  the  prerogatives,  of  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch :  under  the  milder  yoke  of  the  infidels,  thejl^ 
reside  about  a  league  from  Merdin,  in  the  pleasant  mo*- 
nasfery  of  Zapharan,  which  they  have  embellished  with 
cells,  aqueducts,  and  plantations.  The  secondary,  though 
honourable,  place  is  filled  by  the  maphrian^  who,  in  his 
station  at  Mosul  itself,  defies  the  Nestorian  CathoRc, 
with  whom  he  contests  the  supremacy  of  the  east  Un-- 
der  the  patriarch  and  the  maphrian,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  archbishops  and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the 
different  ages  of  the  Jacobite  church;  but  the  order  of 
the  hierarchy  is  relaxed  or  dissolved,  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  diocesses  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.    The  cities  of  Alepp6 
and  Amida,  which  are  often  visited  by  the  patriarch, 
contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and  industrious  me^ 
chanics,  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty  sustenance 
from  their  daily  labour :  and  poverty,  as  well  as  super* 
stition,  may  impose  their  excessive  fasts, — ^five  annual 
lents,  during  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  abstain 
not  only  from  flesh  or  eggs,  but  even  from  the  taste  of 
wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish.     Their  present  numbers  are  es- 
teemed from  fifty  to  fourscore  thousand  souls,  the  rem«- 
nantofa  populous  church,  which  has  gradually  decreased 
under  the  oppression  of  twelvecenturies*  Yetin  that  long 
period,  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been  converted 
to  the  Monophysite  faith,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father 
of  Abulpharagius,^  primate  of  the  east,  so  truly  eminent 
both  in  his  life  and  death.     In  his  life,  he  was  an  elegant 
writer  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues,  a  poet,  physi- 
cian, and  historian,  a  subtle  philosopher,  atid  a  mode- 
rate divine.     In  his  death,  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
his  rival  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  with  a  train  of  Greeks 

p  The  account  of  bis  penon  and  writings  is  perhaps  the  most  canons  article  in 
the  Bibliothecaof  Assmannus.  (torn.  2.  p.  244—321,  under  the  name  of  Grego- 
rius  Bar-Hebrsus.)  La  Grose  (Christianisme  d'Ethiope,  p.  63—63.)  xidicales  the 
prejudice  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Jewish  blood,  which  secretly  defiles  their 
chnrch  and  state. 
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and  Anaeoiaus,  who  forgot  their  dispatesi  and  mingled 
their  tears  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy.  The  sect  which 
was  honoured  by  the  virtues  of  Abulpharagius,  appears, 
however,  to  sink  below  the  level  of  their  Nestorian 
brethren.  The  superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more 
abject,  their  fasts  more  rigid,''  their  intestine  divisions 
are  more  numerous,  and  their  doctors  (as  far  as  I  can 
measure  the  degrees  of  nonsense)  are  more  remote  from 
the  precincts  of  reason.  Something  may  possibly  be 
allowed  for  the  rigour  of  the  Monophysite  theology  f 
much  more  for  the  superior  influence  of  the  monastic 
order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  Ethiopia,  the  Jacobite 
monks  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  austerity  of 
their  penance  and  the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive 
or  dead  they  are  worshipped  as  the  favourites  of  the 
Deity;  the  crosier  of  bishop  and  patriarch  is  reserved 
for  their  venerable  hands;  and  they  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  men,  while  they  are  yet  r^ing  with  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  cloister. 

liL  The  ^^^'  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  Oriental  Christians, 
Maro-  the  Monothelites  of  every  sure  are  described 
under  the  appellation  of  Marofdtes,^  a  name 
which  has  been  insensibly  transferred  from  a  hermit  fo 
a  monastery,  from  a  monastery  to  a  nation.  Maron,  a 
saint  or  savage  of  the  fifth  century,  displayed  his  reli- 
gious madness  in  Syria;  the  rival  cities  of  Apameaand 
Emesa  disputed  his  relics,  a  stately  church  was  erected 
on  his  tomb,  and  six  hundred  of  his  disciples  united 
their  solitary  cells  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  On 
the  controversies  of  the  incarnation,  they  nicely  threaded 

9  This  ezcesstTe  abstinflnce  u  oeiiAiired  by  La  Cron,  (p.  352.)  and  eren  by  the 
Syrian  Aflsemannas,  (torn*  1.  p.  SS6.  torn.  2.  p.  304,  305.) 

r  The  state  of  the  Monophysitesis  excellently  illustrated  in  a  dissertation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Tolmneof  Assemamras,  which  contains  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  pages.  The  Syriac  Chronicle  of  Gregory  Bar-Hebrssus,  or  Abulphara- 
gius,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  2.  p.  Stl — 463.)  pursues  the  double  series  of  the  Nes- 
tprian  CathoGcs,  and  the  maphrians  of  the  Jacobites. 

*  The  synonymous  use  of  the  two  words  may  be  proved  firom  Entychins,  (An- 
naL  torn,  f .  p.  191.  207. 33t.)  and  many  similar  passages  which  may  be  found  in 
the  methodical  table  of  Pocock.  He  was  not  actuated  by  any  prcrjudice  against 
l9re  Maronites  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  we  may  beliere  a  Melcnite,  whose  testi- 
mony is  con&med  by  the  Jacobins  and  Latins. 
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the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects  of  Nestorius  and 
Eutjrches;  but' the  unfortunate  question  of  one  will  or 
operation  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ  was  generated 
by  their  curious  leisure.  Their  proselyte,  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  was  rejected  as  a  Maronite  from  the  walls 
of  Emesa ;  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  raonastery  of  his 
brethren;  and  their  theological  lessons  were  repaid 
with  the  gift  of  a  spacious  and  wealthy  domain.  The 
name  and  doctrine  of  this  venerable  school  were  pro- 
pagated among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  their  zeal 
is  expressed  by  Macarius  patriarch  of  Antloch,  who  de- 
clared before  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  that  sooner 
than  subscribe  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  he  would  submit 
to  be  hewn  piecemeal,  and  cast  into  the  sea.^  A  simi- 
lar or  a  less  cruel  mode  of  persecution  soon  converted 
the  unresisting  subjects  of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious 
title  of  Mardaites^  or  rebel,  was  bravely  maintained  by 
the  hardy  natives  of  mount  Libanus.  John  Maron, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  popular  of  the  monks,  as- 
sumed the  ch^acter  of  patriarch  of  Antioch;  his  ne- 
phew Abraham,  at  the  head  of  the  Maronites,  defended 
their  civil  and  religious  freedom  against  the  tyrants  of 
the  east.  The  son  of  the  orthodox  Constantine  pursued, 
with  pious  hatred,  a  people  of  soldiers,  who  might 
have  stood  the  bulwark  of  his  empire  against  the  com- 
mon foes  of  Christ  and  of  Rome.  An  army  of  Greeks 
invaded  Syria;  the  monastery  of  St.  Maron  was  de- 
stroyed with  fire;  the  bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed 
and  murdered,  and  twelve  thousand  of  their  followers 
were  transplanted  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia 
and  Thrace.  Yet  the  humble  nation  of  the  Maronites 
has  survived  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  and  they 

'  Concil.  torn.  7.  p.  780.  The  Monothelite  cause  was  supported  with  fimmess 
and  subtlety  by  Constantme,  a  Syrian  priest  of  Apamea.  (pw  1040,  &c.) 

»  Theophanes  (Chpon.  p.  296.  296.  300.  302.  306.)  and  Cedrenus,  (p.  437. 
440.)  relates  the  enloits  of  the  Mardaites :  the  name  (Mard.  in  Syriac  rebeUa? it) 
is  explained  by  La  Roque,  (Voyage  de  la  Syrie,  torn.  2.  p.  b%.)  the  dates  are  fixed 
by  Pagi,  (A.  D.  ^6,  no.  4—14.  A.  D.  685.  no.  3.  4.)  and  even  the  obscure  story  of 
the  patriarch  John  Maron  (Assenian.  Bibliot  Orient,  torn.  1.  p.  496 — 520.)  iUnaf 
trates,  from  the  year  686  to  707,  the  troubles  of  mount  libanus. 
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^till  enjoy,  under  their  Turkish  masters,  a  free  religion, 
and  a  mitigated  servitude.  Their  domestic  governors 
are  chosen  among  the  ancient  nobility;  the  patriarch, 
in  his  monastery  of  Canobin,  still  fancies  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Antioch;  nine  bishops  compose  his  synod, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  who  retain  the  li- 
berty of  marriage,  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  one 
hundred  thousand  souls.  Their  country  extends  from 
the  ridge  of  mount  Libanus  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli; 
and  the  gradual  descent  affords,  in  a  narrow  space, 
each  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  from  the  Holy  Cedars, 
erect  under  the  weight  of  snow,""  to  the  vine,  the  mul- 
berry, and  the  olive  trees  of  the  fruitful  valley.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the  Monothe- 
lite  error,  were  reconciled  to  the  Latin  churches  of  An- 
tioch and  Rome,^  and  the  same  alliance  has  been  fre- 
quently renewed  by  the  ambition  of  the  popes  and  the 
distress  of  the  Syrians.  But  it  may  reasonably  be 
qu^tioned,  whether  their  union  has  ever  been  perfect 
or  sincere;  and  the  learned  Maronites  6f  the  college  of 
Rome  have  vainly  laboured  to  absolve  their  ancestors 
from  the  guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.' 
iv.TBB  IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Ar- 
atiAMi.     MEN  I  AN  s*  had  sigualizcd  their  attachment  to 

'  In  the  last  century  twenty  large  cedars  still  remained,  (Voyage  de  la  Roqne, 
torn.  1.  p.  68 — ^76.)  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  fonr  or  five.  (Volney,  torn.  1. 
p.  264.)  These  trees  so  famous  in  Scriptore,  were  soaided  by  excommunication ; 
the  wood  was  sparingly  borrowed  for  sumU  crosses,  &c.  an  annual  mass  was  chan- 
ted under  their  shade ;  and  they  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sensitive 
power  of  erecting  their  branches  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  Mount  Libanus  is  leas 
Buthful  than  it  is  painted  by  Tacitus ;  inter  ardoies  opacum  fidumque  niyibus — a 
daring  metaphor !  (Hist.  5. 6.) 

.  y  Ine  evidence  of  William  of  Tyre  (Hist  in  Oestis  Dei  per  Francos,  lib.  ft.  c. 
6.  p.  1022.)  is  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jacques  de  Vitra.  (Hist  Hierosolym.  lib.  2. 
c.  77.  p.  1093»  1094.)  But  this  unnatural  league.ezpirad  with  the  power  of  the 
Franks ;  and  Abulpharagius,  (who  died  in  1286;  considers  the  Mazonites  as  a  sect 
of  Monothetites.    (Bibliot  Onent  torn.  2.  p.  292.) 

.  *  I  find  a  description  and  history  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voyage  de  la  Syria  et 
du  Mont  liban  par  la  Roque.  (2  toIs.  in  12mo.  Amsterdam,  172S,  particularly  torn. 
1.  p.  42—47.  p.  174—184.  torn.  2.  p.  10^120.)  In  the  ancient  part,  he  copies 
the  prejudices  of  Naizon  and  the  odier  Maronites  at  Rome,  which  Assemannus  is 
afraid  to  renounce,  and  ashamed  to  support  Jablonski,  (Institut  Hist.  Christ, 
tom.  3.  p.  186.)  Niebuhr,  (Voyage  de  TArabie,  &c.  torn.  2.  p.  846.  370-^1.) 
4md,  above  all,  the  judicious  Volney.  (Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie,  torn.  2.  p. 
S— 31.  Paris,  1787.^  may  be  consulted. 

\  The  xeligton  of  the  Annenians  is  briefly  described  by  La  Ciose.  (Hist  da 
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the  religion  and  empire  of  the  Christians.  The  dis- 
orders of  their  country^  and  iheir  ignorance  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  clergy  from  assisting  at 
the  synod  of  Ghalcedon,  and  they  floated  eighty-four 
years,*"  in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspense,  till  their 
vacant  faith  was  finally  occupied  by  the  missionaries 
of  Julian  of  Halicamassus,''  who,  in  Egypt,  their  com- 
mon exile,  had  been  vanquished  by  the  arguments  or 
the  influence  of  his  rival  Severus,  the  Monophysite  pa* 
triarch  of  Antioch.  The  Armenians  alone  are  the 
pure  disciples  of  Eutyches,  an  unfortunate  parent,  who 
has  been  renounced  by  the  greater  part  of  his  spiritual 
progeny.  They  alone  persevere  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  manhood  of  Christ  was  created,  or  existed  without 
creation,  of  a  divine  and  incorruptible  substance.  Their 
adversaries  reproach  them  with  the  adoration  of  a  phan* 
tom;  and  they  retort  the  accusation,  by  deriding  or 
execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites,  who  impute 
to  the  Godhead  the  vile  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  even 
the  natural  effects  of  nutrition  and  digestion.  The  re- 
ligion of  Armenia  could  not  derive  much  glory  from 
the  learning  or  the  power  of  its  inhabitants.  The  roy- 
alty expired  with  the  origin  of  their  schism;  and  their 
Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell  in  the  thirteenth 
century  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  were  the  clients  of 
the  Latins  and  the  vassals  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Ico- 
nium.  The  helpless  nation  has  seldom  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  servitude.  From  the  ear- 
liest period  to  the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the 
theatre  of  perpetual  war ;  the  lands  between  Tauris  and 

Christ  de  I'fithiope  et  de  V Aqnenie,  p.  269 — 402.)  He  refexs  to  the  great  Anne* 
nian  Hiitory  of  GidaniiB,  (S  vob.  in  folio,  Rome,  1650 — 1661.)  and  commends  the 
state  of  ^jmenia  in  the  third  Tolnme  of  the  NouTeaux  Memotres  des  Miseions  dn 
Levant.  The  work  of  a  Jesuit  most  have  sterling  merit  when  it  is  praised  by  La 
£!roEe« 

b  Xhe  schism  of  the  Armenians  is  placed  eighty-four  years  after  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  (Pagi,  Critica,  ad  A.  D.  535.)  It  was  consummated  at  the  end  of 
jeyenteen  years ;  and  it  is  from  the  year  of  Christ  552  that  we  date  the  era  of  the 
Armenians.    (I'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  S5.) 

«  The  sentiments  and  success  of  Julian  of  Halicamassus  maybe  seen  in  Libe- 
ratus,  (Brev.  c.  19.)  Rcaiaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch,  Alex.  p.  ISS— 303.)  and  Asse- 
mannus.    (Bibliot  Orient -torn.  2.  Dissertat  de  Monophysitis,  c.  8.  p.  286.) 
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Erivan  were  dispeopled  hf&e  cruel  policy  of  the  So- 
phies; and  myriads  of  Christian  families  were  trans* 
planted  to  perish  or  to  propagate  in  the  distant  provinces 
of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of  oppression,  the  zeal  of 
the  Armenians  is  fervent  and  intrepid :  they  have  often 
preferred  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  white  turban 
of  Mahomet;  they  devoutly  hate  the  error  and  idolatry 
of  the  Grreeks;  and  their  transient  union  with  the  La* 
tins  is  not  less  devoid  of  truth,  dian  the  thousand  bi- 
shops whom  their  patriarch  offered  at  the  feet  of  the 
Roman  pontiff."^  The  Cath0lic  or  patriarch  of  the  Ar- 
menians resides  in  the  monastery  of  Ekmiasin,  three 
leagues  from  Erivan.  Forty-seven  archbishops,  each 
of  whom  may  claim  the  obedience  of  four  or  five  suffra^ 
gans,  are  consecrated  by  his  hand;  but  the  far  greater 
part  are  only  titular  prelates,  who  dignify  with  their 
presence  and  service  the  simplicity  of  his  court.  As 
soon  as  they  have  performed  the  liturgy^  they  cultivate 
the  garden ;  and  our  bishops  will  hear  with  surprise, 
that  the  austerity  of  their  life  increases  in  just  propor- 
tion to  the  elevation  of  their  rank.  In  the  fourscore 
thousand  towns  or  villages  of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  . 
patriarch  receives  a  small  and  voluntary  tax  from  each 
person  above  the  age  of  fifteen;  but  the  annual  amount 
of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  is  insufficient  to  sup* 
ply  the  incessant  demands  of  charity  and  tribute.  Since 
the  banning  of  the  last  century,  the  Armenians  have 
obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  east:  in  their  return  from  Europe,  the  caravan 
usually  halts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan;  the  al* 
tars  are  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  indus* 
try;  and  the  faith  of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  re* 
cent  congregations  of  Barbary  and  Poland/ 

^  See  a  remarkable  fact  of  the  twelfth  centaiy  in  the  History  of  Nicetiu  Cho- 
iiiates.  (p.  S58.)  Yet  three  hundred  years  before,  Photios  (Epi^oL  It.  p.  49.  edit* 
Montacttl)  had  gloried  in  the  conyersion  of  the  Armenians — Xar^m  n/Mfcif  o^M^mf, 

•  The  traTeUin^  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  erery  trayeller,  and  their  mother- 
draich  is  on  the  high  road  between  Constantmople  and  Ispahan :  for  tiieir  present 
state,  see  Fabricins,  (Loz  Evangelii,  5cc.  c.  98.  p.  40 — 51.)  Olearins,  (lib.  4.  c* 
40.)    Chardin,  (vol.  2.  p.^ie.)    Tooinefort,  (lettre  SO.)  and,  above  all,^aTer- 
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T.  thb        V.  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  des- 
egyp-'***  potism  of  the  prince  might  eradicate  or  silence 
T1AN8.      the  sectaries  of  an  obnoxious  creed.     But  the 
stubborn  temper  of  the  Egyptians  maintained  their  op- 
position to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  policy  of 
Justinian  condescended  to  expect  and  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  discord.  The  Monophysite  church  of  Alex- 
andria' was  torn  by  the  disputes  of  the  corruptibles  and 
incorruptibles ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  the 
The  atri-^^^  factions  Upheld  their  Tcspective  Candidates.* 
archiiieo- Gaian  was  the  disciple  of  Julian,  Theodosius 
jLiS!'     had  been  the  pupil  of  Severus :  the  claims  of  the 
537—568.  fQ^mer  were  supported  by  the  consent  of  the 
monks  and  senators  of  the  city  and  the  province;  the 
latter  depended  on  the  priority  of  his  ordination,  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  the  arms  of  the 
eunuch  Narses,  which  might  have  been  used  in  more 
honourable  warfare.     The  exile  of  the  popular  candi- 
date to  Carthage  and  Sardinia  inflamed  the  ferment  of 
Alexandria;  and,  after  a  schism  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  the  Gaianites  still  revered  the  memory 
.  and  doctrine  of  their  founder.  The  strength  of  numbers 
and  of  discipline  was  tried  in  a  desperate  and  bloody 
conflict;  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
citizens  and  soldiers;  the  pious  women  ascending  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  showered  down  every  sharp  or  pon- 
derous utensil  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy;  and  the  final 
victory  of  Narses  was  owing  to  the  flames  with  which 
he  wasted  the  third  capital  of  the  Roman  world.     But 
the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  had  not  conquered  in  the 
cause  of  a  heretic;  Theodosius  himself  was  speedily, 
though  gently  removed;  and  Paul  of  Tanis,  an  or- 
thodox monk,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius. 

nxer,  (torn.  1.  p.  98— 37.510 — 518.)  that  rambling  jeweller,  who  ba4x«adnotIi]iig» 
Imt  had  seen  bo  much  and  so  well. 

'The  hiitory  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  Dioscorus  to  Benjamin,  is  taken 
from  Renaudot,  (p.  114 — 164.)  and  the  second  tome  of  the  Annals  of  Eutychins. 

9  Liberat.  Brer.  c.  20—23.  Victor.  Chron.  p.  3f  9|  S90«  Procop.  Aftecdot.  c^ 
26,  «7. 
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p^^  The  powers  of  gOTernment  were  strained  in  his 
A.  D.  5S8.  support ;  he  might  appoint  or  displace  the  dukes 
and  tribunes  of  Egypt;  the  allowance  of  bread  which 
Diocletian  had  granted,  was  suppressed,  the  churches 
n^ere  shut,  and  a  nation  of  schismatics  was  deprived  at 
Once  of  their  spiritual  and  carnal  food.  In  his  turn  the 
^rrant  was  excommunicated  by  the  zeal  and  revenge  of 
die  people ;  and  none  except  his  servile  Melchites  would 
salute  him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or  a  bishop.  Yet 
such  is  the  blindness  of  ambition,  that  when  Paul  was 
expelled  on  a  charge  of  murder,  he  solicited,  with  a 
bribe  of  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration 
to  the  same  station  of  hatred  and  ignominy, 
uuru.  His  successor  Apollinaris  entered  the  hostile 
*  city  in  military  array,  alike  qualified  for  prayer 
or  for  battle.  His  troops,  under  arms,  were  distributed 
through  the  streets;  ^e  gates  of  the  cathedral  were 
guarded,  and  a  chosen  band  was  stationed  in  the  choir, 
to  defend  the  person  of  their  chief.  He  stood  erect  on 
his  throne,  and  throwing  aside  the  upper  garment  of 
a  warrior,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude in  the  robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Astonish- 
ment held  them  mute;  but  no  sooner  had  Apollinaris 
begun  to  read  the  tome  of  St.  Leo,  than  a  volley  of 
curses,  and  invectives,  and  stones,  assaulted  the  odious 
minister  of  the  emperor  and  the  synod.  A  charge  was 
instantly  sounded  by  the  successor  of  the  apostles;  the 
soldiers  waded  to  their  knees  in  blood,  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Christians  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the 
sword ;  an  incredible  account,  even  if  it  be  extended  from 
the  slaughter  of  a  day  to  the  eighteen  years  of  the  reign 
of  Apollinaris.    Two  succeeding  patriarchs,  Eulogius'' 

b  Eologius,  who  bad  been  a  monk  of  Antiocb,  was  more  conspicuoui  for  subtlety 
than  eloquence.  He  prores  that  the  enemiee  of  the  ^th,  the  Gaianites  and  Theodo- 
■ians,  ought  not  to  be  reconGiled ;  that  the  same  proposition  may  be  orthodox  in  the 
mouth  of  St,  Cytil,  heretical  in  that  of  Seyeras ;  that  Uie  opposite  assertions  of  St. 
;Leo  are  eciually  true,  &c.  His  writings  are  no  longer  extant,  except  in  the  ex- 
tracts of  Photius,  who  had  pemsed  them  with  care  and  satisfiurtion,  Cod.  208.  ftS 
— «t7.  f50.  t80. 
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and  John/  laboured  in  the  conversion  of  heretics, 
with  arms  and  arguments  more  worthy  of  their  evange- 
Euiogius,  ^*^*^  profession.    The  theological  knowledge  of 
A.D.  580.  Eulogius  was  displayed  in  many  a  volume,  which 
magnified  the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Severus,  and  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of  St. 
C3rril  with  the  orthodox  creed  of  pope  Leo  and  the 
John,       fathers  of  Chalcedon.     The  bounteous  alms  of 
A.D.  609.  JqIui^  i^  deemoafnary  weve  dictated  by  saper- 
itifioD,  or  benevolence,  or  policy.     Seven  thousand 
five  hundred  poor  were  maintained  at  his  expense;  on 
his  accession,  he  found  eight  thousand  pounds  of  gold 
in  the  treasury  of  the  church;  he  collected  ten  thousand 
from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful ;  yet  the  primate  could 
boast  in  his  testament,  that  he  left  behind  him  no  more 
than  the  third  part  of  the  smallest  of  the  silver  coins. 
The  churches  of  Alexandria  were  delivered  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, the  religion  of  the  M onophysites  was  proscrftied 
in  Egypt,  and  a  law  was  revived  which  excluded  the 
natives  from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state. 
^^.^^^        A  more  important  conquest  still  remained,  of 
retionand  the  patriarch,  the  oracle  and  leader  of  the  Egyp- 
^^'      tian  church.  Theodosius  had  resisted  the  threats 
and  promises  of  Justinian  with  the  spirit  of  an  apostle 
or  an  enthusiast.  Such  (replied  the  patriarch),  were  the 
offers  of  the  tempter  when  he  shewed  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth.     But  my  soul  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life 
or  dominion.  The  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  can  kill  the  body;  but  my  conscience  is  my  own;  and 
in  esilCy  poverty ^  or  chains,  I  will  steadfastly  adhere  to 
the  faith  of  my  holy  predecessors  yAthanasius^  Cyrily  and 
Dioscorus.    Anathema  to  the  tome  of  Lea  and  the  synod 
of  Chalcedon;  Anathema  to  all  who  embrace  their  creed  ! 

'  See  the  life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  by  hie  cantenmoiaiy  Leontiiis»  bishop  of 
Neapolisin  Cyprus,  whose  Greek  text,  either  V>et  ox  l^idden,  is  reflected  in  the 
Latin  version  of  Baronius,  (A.  D.  619.  no.  9.  A.  D.  6f  9.  no.  8.)  PiRgi,  (Critica, 
torn.  2.  p.  76S.)and  FabhciuSj  (lib.  5.  c.  11.  torn.  7.  p.  454.)  have  made  ~^ 
critical  observations. 
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Anathema  to  them  now  and  for  evermore!  Naked  came 
I  out  of  rm/  motftef^s  womb,  naked  shall  I  descend  info 
the  grave.  Let  those  who  love  God,  follow  me  and  seek 
their  salvation.  After  comforting  bis  brethren,  be  em- 
barked for  Constantinople,  and  sustained,  in  six  suc- 
eessive  interviews,  the  almost  irresistible  weight  of  the 
royal  presence.  His  opinions  were  favourably  enter- 
tained in  the  palace  and  the  city ;  the  influence  of  The- 
odora assured  him  a  safe  conduct  and  honourable  dis- 
mission; and  he  ended  his  days,  though  not  on  the 
throne,  yet  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  country.  On  the 
news  of  his  death,  ApoUinaris  indecently  feasted  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy;  but  hift  joy  was  checked  by  the 
intelligence  of  a  new  election :  and  while  he  enjoyed  the 
wealdi  of  Alexandria,  his  rivals  reigned  in  die  mona- 
i»terie8  of  Thebais,  and  were  maintained  by  the  voluntary 
delations  of  the  people.  A  perpetual  succession  of  pa- 
triarchs arose  from  the  ashes  of  Theodosius;  and  the 
Monophysite  churches  of  Sjrria  and  Egypt  were  united 
by  the  name  of  Jacobites  and  the  communion  of  the 
faith.  *  But  the  same  faith,  which  has  been  confined  to 
a  narrow  sect  of  the  Syrians,  was  diffused  over  the  mass 
of  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic  nation;  who,  almost  unani- 
mously, rejected  the  decrees  of  the  sjniod  of  Chalcedon. 
A  thousand  years  were  now  elapsed  since  Egypt  had 
ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  since  the  conquerors  of  Asia 
and  Europe  had  trampled  on  the  ready  necks  of  a  peo- 
ple, whose  ancient  wisdom  and  power  ascend  beyond  the 
records  of  history.  The  conflict  of  zeal  and  persecution 
rekindled  some  sparks  of  their  national  spirit.  They 
abjured,  with  a  foreign  heresy,  the  manners  and  language 
of  the  Greeks:  every  Melchite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a 
stranger,  every  Jacobite  a  citizen;  the  alliance  of  mar- 
riage, the  oflBces  of  humanity,  were  condemned  as  a 
deadly  sin ;  the  natives  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the 
emperor;  and  his  orders,  at  a  distance  from  Alexandria, 
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were  obeyed  only  under  the  pressure  of  military  forcfe. 
A  generous  effort  might  have  redeemed  the  religion  and 
liberty  of  Egypt,  and  her  six  hundred  monasteries  might 
have  poured  forth  their  myriads  of  holy  warriors,  from 
whom  death  should  have  no  terrors,  since  life  had  no 
comfort  or  delight.  But  experience  has  proved  the  dis- 
tinction of  active  and  passive  courage;  the  fanatic  who 
endures  without  a  groan  the  torture  of  the  rack  or  the 
stake,  would  tremble  and  fly  before  the  face  of  an  armed 
enemy.  Tlie  pusillanimous  temper  of  the  Egyptians 
could  only  hope  for  a  changoi  of  masters;  the  arms  of 
Chosroes  depopulated  the  land ;  yet  under  his  reign  the 
Jacobites  enjoyed  a  short  and  precarious  respite.  The 
victory  of  Heraclius  renewed  and  aggravated  the  perse- 
cution, and  the  patriarch  again  escaped  from  Alexandria 
.  to  the  desert.  In  his  flight,  Benjamin  was  en- 
the  Jaco-  couraged  by  a  voice,  which  bade  him  expect,  at 
teiwSb.  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation, 
6*^61.  "^^^^^d  like  the  Egyptians  themselves  with  the 
ancient  rite  of  circumcision.  The  character  of 
these  deliverers,  and  the  nature  of  the  deliverance, 
will  be  hereafter  explained;  and  I  shall  step  over  the 
interval  of  eleven  centuries  to  observe  the  present  mi- 
sery of  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt.  The  populous  city  of 
Cairo  affords  a  residence  or  rather  a  shelter  for  their 
indigent  patriarch,  and  a  remnant  of  ten  bishops:  forty 
monasteries  have  survived  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs;  and 
the  progress  of  servitude  aqd  apostacy  has  reduced  the 
Coptic  nation  to  the  despicable  number  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  families  ;*"  a  race  of  illiterate  beggars, 
whose  only  consolation  is  derived  from  the  superior 

^  Hub  number  ia  taken  from  the  coriouB  Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chi- 
noia,  (tom.  2.  p.  19S,  195.)  and  appearf  more  probable  than  the  six  hundred  thonaand 
ancient,  or  fifteen  diooaand  modem,  Copts  of  Gemelli  Carreri.  Cyril  Lacar,  the 
Protestant  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  laments  that  those  heretics  were  ten  times 
more  numerous  than  his  orthodox  Greeks,  ingeniously  applying  the  vbXXm  Mt  )im- 
}ic  htmarQ  oivoyomo  of  Homer,  (Iliad.  S.  128.)  the  most  perfect  expression  of  con- 
tempt,   (fabnc.  Lux  Erangeiii^  740.^ 
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wr^hedness  of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  his  diminutiire 
congregation.' 

YLThe  VI.  TheCopticpatriarch^arebeltotheCsBsars, 
tilliVLd  o'  &  sl^^e  ^^  ^^  khalifs,  still  gloried  in  the  filial 
Nubians,  obedience  of  the  kings  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia. 
He  repaid  their  homage  by  magnifying  their  greatness; 
and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  they  could  bring  into  the 
field  a  hundred  thousand  horse  with  an  equal  number  of 
camels ;""  that  their  hand  could  pour  out  or  restrain  the 
waters  of  the  Nile ;°  and  the  peace  and  plenty  of  Egjrpt 
was  obtained,  even  in  this  world,  by  the  intercession  of 
the  patriarch.  In  exile  at  Constantinople,  Theodosius 
recommended  to  his  patroness  the  conversion  of  the 
black  nations  of  Nubia,**  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to 
die  confines  of  Abyssinia.  Her  design  was  suspected 
and  emulated  by  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The  rival 
missionaries,  a  Melchite  and  a  Jacobite,  embarked  at 
the  same  time ;  but  the  empress,  from  a  motive  of  love 
or  fear,  was  more  effectually  obeyed ;  and  the  Catholic 
priest  was  detained  by  the  president  of  Thebais,  while 
the  king  of  Nubia  and  his  court  were  hastily  baptized 
in  the  faith  of  Dioscorus.     The  tardy  envoy  of  Justinian 

1  The  liifltory  of  tbe  Copts,  their  reHgion,  inaiinen,&c.  may  be  found  in  the  abM 
Benandot's  motley  work,  neither  &  tranidation  nor  an  original;  theChronicon 
Orientale  of  Peter,  a  Jacobite ;  in  the  two  yeisiona  of  Abraham  EccheUensia, 
Paria,  1651,  and  John  Simon  Asaeman,  Venet.  1729.  These  annals  descend  no 
lower  than  the  thirteenth  centoiy.  The  more  recent  accounts  must  be  searched 
fbr  in  the  trayeUers  into  Eg^t,  and  the  Noaveanz  Memoires  des  Missions  da 
Levant.  In  the  last  century,' Joseph  Abadacnus,  a  native  of  Cairo,  published  at 
Oxford,  in  thirty  pages,  a  slight  Historia  Jacobitarum,  147  post  150. 
'  ■  AboQt  the  year  7d7.  Se^  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  SSi,  fff, 
Ebnacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  99. 

■  Lodolph.  Hist  ^tfaiopic.  et  Comment  lib.  1.  c.  8.  Renaadot,  Hist  PatiiaiclL 
Alex.  480,  &C.  This  opimon,  introduced  into  Egypt  and  Europe  by  the  artiiioe  of 
the  Copts,  the  pride  of  the  Abyssimans,  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  and 
Arabs,  has  not  even  the  semblance  of  truth.  The  rains  of  ^Ethiopia  do  not,  in  the 
increase  of  the  Nile,  consult  the  ynll  of  the  monarch.  If  die  river  approaches  at 
Napata,  within  three  days' journey  of  the  Red  Sea,  (see  D'AnviUe's  maps)  a  canal 
that  should  divert  its  course  would  demand,  and  most  probably  surpass,  the  power 
oftheCMars. 

•The  Abyssinians,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  olive  complexion  of  the 
Arabs,  afford  a  proof  that  two  uiousand  years  are  not  sufficient  to  change  the  co- 
lour of  the  human  race.  The  Nubians,  and  African  race,  are  pure  negroes,  aa 
black  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Congo,  with  flat  noses,  thick  Ups,  and  woolly  hair. 
(Buifon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  5.  |p.  117. 143, 144. 166. 219.  edit  in  12mo.  Paris. 
1769.)  The  ancients  beheld,  without  much  attention,  the  extraordinary  pheno* 
menon  which  has  exercised  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of  modem  tmies. 
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tr&s  received  atad  dfismissed  with  honour ;  but  when  he 
accused  the  heresy  and  treason  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
negro  convert  was  instructed  to  reply  that  he  would 
never  abandon  his  brethren,  the  true  believers,  to  the  per* 
secuting  ministers  of  the  synod  of  Ghalcedon.^  During 
several  ages,  the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named  and 
consecrated  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria :  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century,  Christianity  prevailed;  and 
some  rites,  some  ruins,  are  still  visible  in  the  savage 
towns  of  Sennaar  and  Dongola.'^  But  the  Nubians  at 
length  executed  their  threats  of  returning  to  the  worship 
of  idols ;  the  climate  required  the  indulgence  of  poly- 
gamy, and  they  have  finally  preferred  the  triumph  of 
the  Koran  to  the  abasement  of  the  cross.  A  metaphy- 
sical religion  may  appear  too  refined  for  the  capacity 
of  the  negro  race :  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be 
taught  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Ghalcedon  or  Mono- 
physite  creed. 

Church  of  Chriistianity  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
^l^g^^' Abyssinian  empire;  and,  although  the  corre- 
^  spondence  has  been  sometimes  interrupted  above 
seventy  or  a  hundred  years,  the  mother-church  of  AJex- 
imdria  retains  her  colony  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupil- 
age. Seven  bishops  once  composed  the^thiopic  synod : 
had  their  number  amounted  to  ten,  they  might  have 
elected  an  independent  primate ;  and  one  of  their  kings 
was  ambitious  of  promoting  his  brother  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical throne.  But  the  event  was  foreseen,  the  increase 
was  denied ;  •  the  episcopal  office  has  been  gradually 
ConJSbed  to  the  abuna,^  the  head  and  author  of  ilie  Abys- 

P  Asfleman.  Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  1.  p.  329. 
4  The  Christianity  of  the  Nabians,  A.  D.  1155,  is  attested  by  die  sherif  al  Edrifli, 
falsely  described  under  the  name  of  €be  Nubiaft  geographer,  (p.  18.)  who  Mpre- 
sents  them  as  a  nation  of  Jacobites.  The  rays  of  hutorical  lig^t  that  twinkle  in 
the  history  of  Renaudot,  (p.  178.  «S0.  234.  281. 286.  405.  434. 451.  464.)  are  aU 
previous  to  this  era.  See  the  modem  state  in  the  Lettres  Edilicantes,  (Recneil  4.) 
and  Busching.  (torn.  9.  p.  152 — 159.  par  Bereneer.) 

'  '  The  abuna  is  improperly  dignified  by  the  Latind  with  the  title  of  patriareh. 
The  Abysainians  acknowledge  only  the  four  patriarchs,  and  their  chief  is  no  more 
than  a  metropolitan,  or  national  primate.  (I^idolph.  Hist.  ^tMopic.  et  Comment, 
lib.  3.  c.t.)  lie  seven  bishops  of  Renaudot,  (p.  .511.)  who  existed  A.  D.  1131, 
tat  unknown  to  the  historian. 
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sinian  priesthood ;  the  patriarch  supplies  each  vacancy 
with  an  Egyptian  monk ;  and  the  character  of  a  stranger 
appears  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  less 
dangerous  in  those  of  the  monarch.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, when  the  schism  of  Egypt  was  confirmed,  the  rival 
chiefs,  with  their  patrons,  Justinian  and  Theodora,  strove 
to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  conquest  of  a  remote  and 
independent  province.  The  industry  of  the  empress 
was  again  victorious,  and  the  pious  Theodora  has  esta- 
blished in  that  sequestered  church  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  the  Jacobites.*  Encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  ene- 
mies of  their  religion,  the  Ethiopians  slept  near  a  thou- 
sand years,  forgetful  of  the  world,  by  whom  they  were 
TU  Porto-  forgotten.  They  were  awakened  by  the  Portu- 
S^^a^  guese,  who,  turning  the  southern  promontory 
^^*^  of  Africa,  appeared  in  India  and  the  Red  sea, 
&c  as  if  they  had  descended  through  the  air  from  a 

distant  planet.  In  the  first  moments  of  their  interview, 
the  subjects  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  observed  the  re- 
semblance, rather  than  the  difference  of  their  faith;  and 
each  nation  expected  the  most  important  benefits  from 
an  alliance  with  their  Christian  brethren.  In  their 
lonely  situation,  the  Ethiopians  had  almost  relapsed 
into  the  savage  life.  Their  vessels,  which  had  traded  to 
Ceylon,  scarcely  presumed  to  navigate  the  rivers  of 
Africa;  the  ruins. of  Axume  were  deserted^  the  nation 
was  scattered  in  villages,  and  the  emperor  (a  pompous 
name)  was  content,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the 
moveable  residence  of  a  camp.  Conscious  of  their  own 
indigence,  the  Abyssinians,  had  formed  the  rational  pro- 
ject of  importing  the  arts  and  ingenuity  of  Europe  ;*  and 
their  ambassadors  at  Rome  and  Lisbon  were  instructed 

•  I  know  not  why  ABseniaimiiB  (Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  2.  p.  584.)  should  call  in 
^uefltion  these  probable  missionB  of  Theodora  into  Nabla  ana  Ethiopia.  Tlae  alight 
noticesof  Abysonia  till  the  year  1500  are  ^applied  by  Renaodot  (p.  336. 341. 381, 
38S.  405.  443,  &c.  452.  456.  463.  475.  480.  511.  525.  559.  564.)  from  the  Coptic 
writen.    The  mind  of  Laddphus  was  a  perfect  blank. 

*  Lodolph.  Hist  ^thiop. lib.  4.c  5.  The  mostnecessarv  arts  are  now  ezerdsed 
by  the  Jews,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians.  What  Gre- 
gwy  principally  admired  and  envied  was  the  industry  of  Europe— artes  et  opificia* 
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to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths,  carpenters,  tilers,  masons, 
printers,  surgeons,  and  physicians,  for  the  use  of  their 
country.  But  the  public  danger  soon  called  for  the  in- 
stant and  effectual  aid  of  arms  and  soldiers  to  defend  an 
unwarlike  people  from  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  the 
inland  country,  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  who  advanced 
from  the  sea-coast  in  more  formidable  array.  Ethiopia 
was  saved  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  Portuguese,  who 
displayed  in  the  field  the  native  valour  of  Europeans, 
and  the  artificial  powers  of  the  musket  and  cannon.  In 
a  moment  of  terror,  the  emperor  had  promised  to  recon- 
cile himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  a 
Latin  patriarch  represented  the  supremacy  of  the  pope;"" 
the  empire,  enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  more  gold  than  the  mines  of  America; 
and  the  wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal  were  built  on 
the  willing  submission  of  the  Christians  of  Africa. 
„.  .     .     But  the  vows  which  pain  had  extorted,  were 

Mission  of  ^  ' 

the  Jesuits,  forswom  ou  the  return  of  health.  The  Abys- 
*  sinians  still  adhered  with  unshaken  constancy 
to  the  Monophysite  faith;  their  languid  belief  was  in- 
flamed by  the  exercise  of  dispute ;  they  branded  the 
Latins  with  the  names  of  Arians  and  Nestorians,  and 
imputed  the  adoration  of  four  gods  to  those  who  sepa- 
rated the  two  natures  of  Christ.  Fremona,  a  place  of 
worship,  or  rather  of,  exile,  was  assigned  to  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  Their  skill  in  the  liberal  and  mechanic 
arts,  their  theological  learning,  and  the  decency  of 
their  manners,  inspired  &  barren  esteem;  but  they  were 
not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles,'  and  they  vainly 
solicited  a  reinforcement  of  European  troops.     The 

■  John  Bermudes,  whose  reUtion,  printed  at  Lisbon,  1569,  was  translated  into 
English  by  Porchas,  (Pilgrims^  lib.  7.  c.  7.  p.  1149,  &c.)  and  from  thence  into 
French  by  La  Croze,  (Chzistianisme  d'^thiope,  p.  99 — 965.)  The  piece  is  cnxious; 
but  the  author  may  be  suspected  of  deceiving  Abyssinia,  Rome,  and  PortugaL 
His  titJe  to  the  rank  of  patriarch  is  dark  and  doubtml.  (Ludolph.  Comment  no. 
101.  p.  47S.) 

s-  Religio  Romana  ....  nee  precibos  patrum  nee  miracuUs  ab  ipsis  editis  saf- 
iUciebator,  is  the  uncontradicted  assurance  of  the  deyout  emperor  Susneus  to  his 
patriarch  Mendex;  (Ludolph.  Comment,  no.  196.  p.  599.)  and  such  assuraacea 
ahould  be  preciously  kept,  a^  an  antidote  against  any  maryellous  legends. 
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patience  and  dexterity  of  forty  years  at  length  obtained 
a  more  favourable  audience,  and  two  emperors  of  Abys- 
sinia were  persuaded  that  Rome  could  ensure  the  tem- 
poral and  everlasting  happiness  of  her  votaries.     The 
first  of  these  royal  converts  lost  his  crown  and  his  life; 
and  the  rebel  army  was  sanctified  by  the  abuna^  who 
hurled  an  anathema  at  the  apostate,  and  absolved  his 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.     The  fate  of  Za- 
denghel  was  revenged  by  the  courage  and  fortune  of 
Susneus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Segued,  and  more  vigorously  prosecuted  the  pious  en- 
terprise of  hiskinsman.     After  the  amusement  of  some 
unequal  combats  between  the  Jesuits  and  his  illiterate 
priests,  the  emperor  declared  himself  a  proselyte  to  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon,  presuming  that  his  clergy  and 
people  would  embrace  without  delay  the  religion  of 
their  prince.     The  liberty  of  choice  was  succeeded  by 
a  law,  which  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the  belief 
of  the  two  natures  of  Christ:  the  Abyssinians  were  en- 
joined to  work  and  to  play  on  the  sabbath;  and  Se- 
gued, in  the  face  of  Europe  and  Africa,  renounced  his 
connexion  with  the  Alexandrian  church.     A  Jesuit, 
Q^^^,    Alphonso  Mendez,  the  Catholic  patriarch  of 
•ion  of     iBtbiopia,  accepted  in  the  name  of  Urban  VIII. 
xot^Td.  the  homs^  and  abjuration  of  his  penitent.     / 
^^^'      confess  (said  the  emperor  on  his  kness),  I  con- 
fess  that  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christy  the  successor  of 
St.  Petery  and  the  sovereign  of  the  world.     To  him  I 
swear  true  obedience^  and  at  his  feet  I  offer  my  person 
and  kingdom.    A  similar  oath  was  repeated  by  his  son, 
his  brother,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  .and  even  the  ladies 
of  the  court:  the  Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with  ho- 
nours and  wealth;  and  his  missionaries  erected  their 
churches  or  citadels  in  the  most  convenient  stations  of 
the  empire.     The  Jesuits  themselves  declare  the  &tal 
indiscretion  of  their  chief,  who  forgot  the  mildness  of 
the  gospel  and  the  policy  of  his  order,  to  introduce 
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with  hasty  violence  the  liturgy  of  Rome  and  the  inqui* 
sition  of  Portugal.  He  condemned  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  circumcision,  which  health  rather  than  superstir 
tion  had  first  invented  in  the  climate  of  Ethiopia/  A 
new  baptism,  a  new  ordination,  was  inflicted  on  the 
natives;  and  they  trembled  with  horror  when  the  most 
holy  of  the  dead  were  torn  from  their  graves,  when  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  living  were  e3itcommunicated  by 
a  foreign  priest.  In  the  defence  of  their  religion  and 
liberty,  the  Abyssinians  rose  in  arms,  with  desperate 
but  unsuccessful  zeal.  Five  rebellions  were  extin- 
guished in  the  blood  of  the  insurgents:  two  abunaa 
were  slain  in  battle,  whole  legions  were  slaughtered  in 
the  field,  or  suffocated  in  their  caverns;  and  neither 
merit,  nor  rsmk,  nor  sex,  could  |ave  from  an  ignoD(iini- 
ous  death  the  enemies  of  Rome.  But  the  victorious 
monarch  was  finally  subdued  by  the  constancy  of  die 
nation,  of  bis  mother^  of  his  son,  and  of  his  most  faith- 
ful friends.  Segued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of 
reason,  perhaps  of  fear;  and  his  edict  of  liberty  of  con- 
science instantly  revealed  the  tyranny  and  weakness  pf 
the  Jesuits.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Basilides  ex- 
pelled the  Latin  patriarch,  and  restored  to  the  wishes 
of  the  nation  the  faith  and  the  discipline  of  Egypt. 
Final  ei^  ^^^  Mouophysitc  churchcs  resounded  with  a 
puisum  of  sons  of  triumph,  that  the  sheep  of  ^Ethiopia 
itv,A.D.  were  now  dehvered  from  the  hyaenas  of  the  west; 
i63«,&c.  ^^^  ^^  gates  of  that  solitary  realm  were  for 
ever  shut  against  the  arts,  the  science,  and  the  fanati- 
cism of  Europe.' 

y  I  am  aware  bow  tender  is  tke  qaestkni  of  circomdaion.  Yet  I  will  affizm» 
1.  That  the  Ethiopians  have  a  physical  reason  for  the  circumcision  of  males,  and 
even  of  females.  (Recherches  Phitonophiqnes  sor  les  Americaipg»  tom.'t.)  ■  %. 
That  it  was  practised  in  Ethiopia  long  before  the  introduction  of  Judaism,  or 
Christianity.  (Herodot.  lib.  2.  c.  104.  Marshamj  Canon.  Chron.  p.  7f ,  7S.) 
"  Infantes  drcumcidunt  ob  consuetodinem  non  ob  Judaismum/'  says  Gregory  the 
Abyssinian  priest,  (apud  Fabric.  Lux  Christiana,  p.  720.)  Yet,  in  the  heat  of  dia- 
puts,  the  Portoguese  were  sometimes  branded  with  the  name  of  unciicumcised. 
(La  Crose,  p.  80.  Ladolph.  Hist  Conunent.  lib.  3.  c.  1.) 

*  The  three  protestant  historians,  Lodolphus  (Hist.  Ethiopia,  Francofort, 
1681 ;  Commentaiius,  1691 ;  Relatio  Nova,  &c.  1693,  in  folio)  \  Geddes  (Church 
History  of  Ethiopia,  London,  1696,  in  octavo),  and  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christi- 
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Plai^  of  the  remainder  of  the  work. — Succession  and  characters  of 
the  Chreek  emperors  of  Constantinople,  from  the  time  of  Hera- 
clias  to  the  Latin  conquest. 

Defects  of  I  tfAVE  DOW  deduced  from  Trajan  to  Constan- 
^tme  *^^^'  ^^^™  Constantine  to  Heraclius,  the  regular 
^aatory.  geries  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  and  faithfully 
exposed  the  prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes  of  their 
reigns.  Five  centuries  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  exor 
pire  have  already  elapsed;  but  a  period  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  still  separates  me  from  the  term  of 
my  labours,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
Should  I  persevere  in  the  same  course,  should  I  ob- 
serve the  same  measure,  a  prolix  and  slender  thread 
would  be  spun  through  many  a  volume,  nor  would  the 
patient  reader  find  an  adequate  reward  of  instruction 
or  amusement.  At  every  8tq>  as  we  sink  deeper  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  annals  of 
each  succeeding  reign  would  impose  a  more  ungrateful 
and  mdancholy  task.  These  annals  must  continue  to 
repeat  a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  of  weakness  aind  mi- 
sery ;  the  natural  cotmexicm  of  causes  and  events  would 
be  broken  by  firequent  and  hasty  transitions,  and  a  mi^ 
nute  accumulation  of  circumstances  must  destroy  thi^ 
light  and  effect  of  those  general  pictures  wi^ich  cobek 
pose  the  xise  and  ornament  of  a  remote  history,  Fram 
the  time  of  Heraclius,  the  Byzantine  theatre  is  cook 
tracted  and  darkened:  the  line  of  empire,  which,  had 
been  defined  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  and  the  arms  of 

anisme  d'^thiopie  et  d'Armenie,  La  Haje,  1759,  in  duodecimo),  bate  drawn 
tkeir  pi;^icipal  materials  from  the  Jesuits,  especially  from  the  General  History,  of 
Tellez,  published  in  Portuguese  at  Conimbra,  1660.  We  might  be  surp^rised  at 
their  frankness;  but  their  most  flagitious  ^ice,  the  spirit  of  peaecutioo,  '«fas/  in 
their  eyes,  the  most  meritorious  virtue.  Lndolphus  possessed  some,  though^a 
slight,  advantage  from  the  :£thiopic  language,  and  thv  personal  conversation  of 
Gregory,  a  free-spirited  Abyssinian  priest,  whom  he  inrit^  from  Borne  to  the 
court  of  Saxe-Gotha.  See  the  Theologia  iEthiopica  of  Gregory,  in  Fabrictos,-  Tudx 
ETangelii,  p.  716—734. 
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Belisarius,    recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view:   the 
Roman  name,  the  proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  is 
reduced  to  a  narrow  comer  of  Europe,  to  the  lonely 
suburbs  of  Constantinople;  and  the  fate  of  the  Greek 
empire  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  which 
loses  itself  in  the  sands,  before  its  waters  can  mingle 
with    the    ocean.     The  scale  of  dominion  is  dimi- 
nished to  our  view  by  the  distance  of  time  and  place: 
nor  is  the  loss   of  external  splendour  compensated 
by    the    nobler    gifts    of   virtue    and    genius.       In 
the  last  moments  of  her  decay,  Constantinople  was 
doubtless  more  opulent  and  populous  than  Athens  at 
her  most  flourishing  era,  when  a  scanty  sum  of  six 
thousand  talents,  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  was  possessed  by  twenty-one  thousand  male 
citizens  of  an  adult  age.     But  each  of  these  citizens 
was  a  freeman  who  dared  to  assert  the  liberty  of  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions;  whose  person  and  pro- 
perty were  guarded  by  equal  law ;  and  who  exercised 
his  independent  vote  in  the  government  of  the  republic. 
Their  numbers  seem  to  be  multiplied  by  the  strong  and 
various  discriminations  of  character :  under  the  shield 
of  freedom,  on  the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity,  each 
Athenian  aspired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity: 
from  this  commanding  eminence,  some  chosen  spirits 
soared  beyond  the  reach  of  a  vulgar  eye;   and  the 
chances  of  superior  merit  in  a  great  and   populous 
kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experience,  would  ex- 
cuse the  computation  of  imaginary  millions.     The  ter- 
ritories of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  their  allies,  do  not  exr 
ceed  a  moderate  province  of  France  or  England :  but 
after  the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  Plataea,  they  expand 
in  our  fancy  to  the  gigantic  size  of  Asia,  which  had 
been  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  victorious  Greeks. 
But  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  who  assume 
and  dishonour  the  names  both  of  Greeks  and  Romans, 
present  a  dead  uniformity  of  abject  vices,  which  are 
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.  neither  softened  by  the  weakness  of  humanity,  nor  ani- 
mated by  the  vigour  of  memorable  crimes.    The  free- 
men of  antiquity  might  repeat  with  generous  enthusiasm 
the  sentence  of  Homer,  that  on  the  first  day  of  his  ser* 
vitudcj  the  captive  is  deprived  of  one  half  of  his  manly 
virtue.     But  the  poet  had  only  seen  the  effects  of  civil 
or  domestic  slavery,  nor  could  he  foretel  that  the  second 
moiety  of  manhood  must  be  annihilated  by  the  spiritual 
despotism,  which  shackles,  not  only  the  actions,  but 
even  the  thoughts,  of  the  prostrate  votary.     By  this 
double  yoke,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Heraclius,  the  tyrant;  a  law  of  eternal  justice 
was  degraded  by  the  vices  of  his  subjects;  and  on  the 
throne,  in  the  camp,  in  the  schools,  we  search,  perhaps 
with  fruitless  diligence,  the  names  and  characters  that 
may  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.     Nor  are  the 
defects  of  the  subjects  compensated  by  the  skill  and  va- 
riety of  the  painters.     Of  a  space  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  four  first  centuries  are  overspread  with  a 
cloud,  interrupted  by  some  faint  and  broken  rays  of 
historic  light:  in  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Mau- 
rice to  Alexius,  Basil  the  Macedonian  has  alone  been 
the  theme  of  a  separate  work ;  and  the  absence,  or  loss, 
or  imperfection,  of  contemporary  evidence,  must  be 
poorly  supplied  by  the  doubtful  authority  of  more  re- 
cent compilers.    The  four  last  centuries  are  exempt 
from  the  reproach  of  penury :  and  with  the  Comnenian 
family,  the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople  again  re- 
vives, but  her  apparel  is  gaudy,  her  motions  are  with- 
out elegance  or  grace.     A  succession  of  priests,  or 
courtiers,  treads  in  each  other's  footsteps  in  the  same 
path  of  servitude  and  superstition ;  their  views  are  nar- 
row, their  judgment  is  feeble,  or  corrupt;  and  we  close 
the  volume  of  copious  barrenness,  still  ignorant  of  the 
causes  of  events,  the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  the 
manners  of  the  times,  which  they  celebrate  or  deplore. 
The  observation  which  has  been  applied  to  a  man,  may 
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b^  exteoded  to  a  whole  people,  that  the  energy  of  the 
sw0td  is  commumcated  to  the  pen;  and  it  will  be 
found  by  experience  that  the  tone  oi^  history  will  rise  or 
fall  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

From  these  considerations,  I  should  have 
Bfi^  abandoned  without  regret  the  Greek  slaves  and 
J^^  their  servile  historians,  had  not  I  reflected  that 
iioigi  Df    tiie  fat*  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy  is  passively 

thewoild.  -i.ii  1        Til*  f 

connected  with  the  most  splendid  and  import- 
tikit  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  state  of  the 
world.  The  space  of  the  lost  provinces  was  imme- 
diately replenished  with  new  colonies  and  rising  king- 
doms: the  active  virtues  of  peace  and  war  deserted 
from  the  vanquished  to  the  victorious  nations;  and  it  is 
in  their  origin  and  conquests,  in  their  religion  and  go- 
vernment, that  we  must  explore  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  eastern  empire.  Nor  will 
this  scope  of  narrative,  the  riches  and  variety  of  these 
materials,  be  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  design  and 
composition.  As,  in  his  daily  prayers,  the  Mussulman 
of  Fez  or  Delhi  still  turns  his  face  towards  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  the  historian's  eye  shall  be  always  fixed  on  the 
city  of  Constantinople.  The  excursive  line  may  em- 
brace the  wilds  of  Arabia  and  Tartary,  but  the  circle 
will  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  decreasing  limit  of  the 
Roman  monarchy. 

ji,3Q  ^  On  this  principle  I  shall  establish  the  plan  of 
^'^  the  following  volumes  of  the  present  work.  The 
of  the  first  chapter  will  contain,  in  a  regular  series, 
^r '  the  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constantinople 
during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the  days  of 
Heraclius  to  the  Latin  conquest:  a  rapid  abstract, 
which  may  be  supported  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  or- 
der and  text  of  the  original  historians*  In  this  intro^ 
diiction  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
throne,  the  succession  of  femilies,  the  peroonal  cha- 
racters of  the  Greek  princes,  the  mode  of  their  life  and 
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death,  the  maxims  apd  iofluence  of  their  domestic  go- 
vernment, and  the  tendency  of  their,  reign  to  accelerate 
or  suspend  the  downfal  of  the  eastern  emjjire.  Such  a 
chronological  review  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  various 
ailments  of  the  subsequent  chapters;  and  each  <^r- 
cumstance  of  the  eventful  story  of  the  barbarians  will 
adapt  itself  in  a  proper  place  to  the  Byzantine  an- 
nals. The  internal  state  of  the  empire,  and  the  dan- 
gerous heresy  of  the  Paulicians,  which  shook  the 
east  and  enlightened  the  west,  will  be  the  subject  of 
two  separate  chapters;  but  these  inquiries  must  be 
postponed  till  our  farther  progress  shall  have  opened 
the  view  of  the  world  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  After  this  foundation  of  Byzan- 
tine hi3tory,  the  following  nations  will  pass  before  our 
eyes,  and  each  will  occupy  the  space  tp  which  it  may 
be  entitled  by  greatness  or  merit,  or  the  degree  of  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  world  and  the  present  age. 

I.  The  Franks  ;  a  general  appellation  which  includes 
all  the  barbarians  of  France,  Itdy,  and  Qermany,  who 
were.united  by.  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne. 
The  persecution  of  images  and  their  votaries,  separated 
Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  throne,  and  pre- 
pared the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west 

II.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens.  Three  ample  chapters 
will  be  devoted  to  this  curious  and  interesting  object 
In  the  first,  after  a  picture  of  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants, I  shall  investigate  the  character  of  Mahomet; 
the  character,  religion,  and  success,  of  the  prophet  In 
the  second,  I  shall  lead  the  Arabs  to  the  conquest  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire;  nor  can  I  check  their  victorious. career  till  they 
have,  overthrown  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and  Spain. 
In  the  third,  I  shallJnquire  how  Constantinople  a^d 
Europe  were  saved  by  the  luxury  and  arts,  the  division 
and  decay,  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  A  single 
chapter  will  include,  III.  The  Bulgarians,  IV.  Hun- 
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OARIANS,  and  V.  Russians,  who  assaulted  by  sea  or 
by  land  the  provinces  and  the  capital :  but  the  last  of 
these,  so  important  in  their  present  greatness,  will  ex- 
cite some  curiosity  in  their  origin  and  infancy.     VI. 
The  Normans:  or  rather  the  private  adventures  of 
that  warlike  people,  who  founded  a  powerful  kingdom 
in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  shook  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, displayed  the  trophies  of  chivalry,  and  almost 
realized  the  wonders  of  romance.     VII.  The  Latins  ; 
the  subjects  of  the  pope,  the  nations  of  the  west,  who 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  cross  for  the  recovery 
or  relief  of  the  holy  sepulchre.     The  Greek  emperors 
Were  terrified  and  preserved  by  the  myriads  of  pilgrims 
who  marched  to  Jerusalem  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
land  the  peers  of  Christendom.     The  second  and  third 
crusades  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first:  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope were  mingled  in  a  sacred  war  of  two  hundred 
years ;  and  the  Christian  powers  were  bravely  resisted, 
and  finally  expelled,  by  Saladin  and  the  Mamalukes  of 
Egypt.     In  these  memorable  crusades,  a  fleet  and  army 
of  French  and  Venetians  were  diverted  from  Syria  to  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus :  they  assaulted  the  capital,  they 
subverted  the  Greek  monarchy;  and  a  dynasty  of  Latin 
princes  was  seated  near  threescore  years  on  the  throne 
of   Constantine.      VIIL  The    Greeks    themselves, 
during  this  period  of  captivity  and  exile,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  foreign  nation;  the  enemies,  and  again  the 
sovereigns,  of  Constantinople.    Misfortune  had  rekin- 
dled a  spark  of  national  virtue;  and  the  imperial  series 
may  be  continued  with  some  dignity  from  their  resto- 
ration to  the  Turkish  conquests.     IX.  The  Moguls 
and  Tartars.     By  the  arms  of  Zingis  and  his  de- 
scendants, the  globe  was  shaken  from  China  to  Poland 
and  Greece;  the  sultans  were  overthrown;  the  caliphs 
fell,  and  the  Caesars  trembled  on  their  throne.     The 
victories  of  Timour  suspended  above  fifty  years  the 
final  ruin  of  the  Byzantine  empire.     X.  I  have  already 
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noticed  the  first  appearance  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
names  of  the  fathers,  of  Selfuk  and  Othman^  discrhni- 
nate  the  two  successive  djmasties  of  the  nations,  which 
emerged  in  the  eleventh  century  from  the  Scythian  wil- 
derness.   The  former  established  a  potent  and  splendid 
kingdom  from  the  banks  of  the  OxustoAntiochandNice; 
and  the  first  crusade  was  provoked  by  the  violation  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  danger  of  Constantinople.     From 
an  humble  origin,  the  Ottomans  arose^  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  Christendom.     Constantinople  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Mahomet  II.  and  his  triumph  annihilates 
the  remnant,  the  image,  the  title,  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  east.     The  schism  of  the  Greeks  will  be  con- 
nected with  their  last  calamities,  and  the  restoration  of 
learning  in  the  western  world.     I  shall  return  from  the 
captivity  of  the  new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome; 
and  the  venerable  name,  the  interesting  theme,  will 
shed  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  conclusion  of  my  labours. 


Second  "^^^  emperor  Heraclius  had  punished  a  ty- 
"^[d?di  ^^^^  ^°^  ascended  his  throne;  and  the  memory 
of  Hera- '  of  his  rcigu  is  perpetuated  by  the  transient  con- 
^'  quest,  and  irreparable  loss,  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces. After  the  death  of  Eudocia,  his  first  wife,  he 
disobeyed  the  patriarch,  and  violated  the  laws,  by  his 
second  marriage  with  his  niece  Martina;  and  the  super- 
stition of  the  Greeks  beheld  the  judgment  of  heaven 
in  the  diseases  of  the  father  and  the  deformity  of  his 
offspring.  But  the  opinion  of  an  illegitimate  birth  is 
jsufiicient  to  distract  the  choice,  and  loosen  the  obedi- 
ence, of  the  people :  the  ambition  of  Martina  was  quick- 
ened by  maternal  love,  and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a 
istep-mother;  and  the  aged  husband  was  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  arts  of  conjugal  allurements.  Constan- 
tine,  hi3  eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  mature  age  the  title  of 
Augustus ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  constitution  required 
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a  colleague  and  a  guardian,  and  he  yielded  with  secret 
A.D.  dS8,  reluctance  to  the  partition  of  the  empire.     The 
^^  ^'     senate  was  summoned  to  the  palace  to  ratify  or 
attest  the  association  of  Heracleonas,  the  son  df  Martina : 
the  imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the 
prayer  and  blessing  of  the  patriarch ;  the  senators  and 
patricians  adored  the  majesty-  of  the  great  enjperor  and 
the  partners  of  his  reign;  and,  as  soon  as  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  they  were  hailed  by  thfe- tumultuary  but 
A.i).639,  important  voice  of  the  soldiers.    After  an  inter* 
januazy.    yjj  ^f  g^^  months,  the  pompous  ceremonies, 
which  formed  the  essence  of  the  Byzantine  state,  were 
celebrated  in  the  cathedral  and  the  hippodrome:  the 
concord  of  the  royal  brothers  was  afiectedly  displayed 
by  the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder;  and 
the  name  of  Martina  was  mingled  in  th^  reluctant,  or 
A.D.641.  venal  acclamations  of  the  people.     H^raclius 
Feb.it.    sundved  this  association  about  two  years;  his 
last  testimony  declared  his  two  sons  the  equal  heirs  of 
the  eastern  empire,  and  commanded  them  to  honour 
his  widow  Martina  as  their  mother  aind  their  sove- 
reign. ' 
ConBtan.       When  Martina  first  kppesired  on  the  throne 
^^641,  wi*^  ^®  name  and  attribufes  of  royalty,  she  was 
Febnwiy.  checked  by  a  firm,  though  respectful,  opposition ; 
and  the  dying  embers  of  freedoBd  were  kindled' by  the 
breath  of  superstitious  prejudice. —  We  reverence  (ex- 
claimed the  voice  of  a  citizen),  we  Reverence  the  mother 
of  our  princes;  but  to  those  princes  alone  tiur  obedience  is 
due;  and  ConstantihCy  the  elder  emperor,  is  of  an  age  to 
stfstain,  in  his  own  hands,  the  weight  of  the  sceptre.  Your 
sex  is  excluded  b^  nature  from  the  toils  of  govemnient. 
How  could  you  combat,  how  could  you  answer,  the  bar- 
barians,  who,  with  hostile  or  friendly  iMehtidns,  may 
approach  the  royal  city?    May  heaven  avert  frdm  the 
Roman  republic  this  national  disgrace,  which  would  pro- 
voke the  patience  of  the  sUwes  of  Persia.    Martina  de- 
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soended  from  the  throne  with  mdignation,  and  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  female  apartment  of  the  palace.  The 
reign  of  Confitantine  III.  lasted  only  one  hundred  and 
three  days :  he  expired  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  although  his  life  had  been  a  long  malady,  a  belief 
was  entertained  that  poison  had  been  the  means,  and 
his  cruel  step-mother  the  author,  of  his  untimely  fitte. 
Herade-  Martina  reaped  indeed  the  harvest  of  his 
AJD.641,  death,  and  assumed  the  government  in  the  name 
M»7  25.  of  the  surviving  emperor;  but  the  incestuous 
widow  of  Heraclius  was  universally  abhorred ;  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  people  was  awakened,  and  the  two  orphans 
whom  Constantine  had  left,  became  the  objects  of  .tbe 
public  care.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  son  of  Martina, 
who  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  taught 
to  dedare  himself  the  guardian  of  his  nephews,  one  of 
whom  he  had  presented  at  the  baptismal  font :  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  swore  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  to 
defend  them  against  all  their  enemies.  On  his  death- 
bed, the  late  emperor  dispatched  a  trusty  servant  to  arm 
the  troops  and  provinces  of  the  east  in  the  defence  of 
his  helpless  children :  the  eloquence  and  liberality  of 
Valentin  had  been  successfiil,  and,  from  his  camp  of 
Gfaalcedon,  he  boldly  demanded  the  punishment  of  the 
assassins,  and  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  heir.  The 
licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  devoured  the  grapes  and 
drank  the  wine  of  their  Asiatic  vineyards,  provoked  the 
citizens  of  C(Mistantinople  against  the  domestic  audiors 
of  their  calamities,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  re-echo- 
ed, not  with  pra^ears'and  hymns,  but  with  the  clamours 
and  imprecations  of  an  enraged  multitude.  At  their 
imperious  command,  Heracleonas  appeared  in  the  pul- 
pit with  the  eldest  of  the  roy ^  orphans ;  Constans  alone 
was  saluted'as  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  a  crown  of 
gold,  which  had  been  iBk&x  from  the  tomb  of  Hera^ 
cliuiSi,  was  placed  on  his  head^  veith  the  solemn  benedic* 
tion  of  the  patriarch.   But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  in- 
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dignation,  the  church  was  pillaged,  the  sanctuary  was 
polluted  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Jews  and  barba- 
rians; and  the  Monothelite  Pyrrhus,  a  creature  of  the 
empress,  after  dropping  a  protestation  on  the  altar^ 
escaped  by  a  prudent  flight  from  the  zeal  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. A  more  serious  and  bloody  task  was  reserved 
fort  he  senate,  who  derived  a  temporary  strength  from 
the  consent  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  The  spirit  of 
Roman  freedom  revived  the  ancient  and  awful  exam- 
ples of  the  judgment  of  tyrants,  and  the  imperial  cul- 
prits were  deposed  and  condemned  as  the  authors  of  the 
jumj^.  death  of  Constantine.  But  the  severity  of  the 
Muti^  conscript  fathers  was  stained  by  the  indiscrimi- 
andHera-  natc  puuishmeut  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty: 
Atn-Mi,  Martina  and  Heracleonas  were  sentenced  to  ihe 
^*P^*^'- amputation,  the  former  of  her  tongue,  the  latter 
of  his  nose;  and  after  this  cruel  execution  they  con- 
sumed the  remainder  of  their  days  in  exile  and  oblivion. 
The  Greeks  who  were  capable  of  reflection  might  find 
some  consolation  for  their  servitude,  by  observing  the 
abuse  of  power  when  it  was  lodged  for  a  moment  in 
the  hands  of  an  aristocracy. 

CoDBtans  We  shall  imagine  ourselves  transported  five 
^•jf*^'  hundred  years  backwards  to  the  age  of  the  An- 
September.tQjjines,  if  wc  listen  to  the  oration  which  Con- 
stans  II.  pronounced  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age 
before  the  Byzantine  senate.  After  returning  his  thanks 
for  the  just  punishment  of  the  assaissins  who  had  inter- 
cepted the  fairest  hopes  of  his  father's  reign, — By  the 
Divine  Providence  (said  the  young  emperor),  and  by 
your  righteous  decree^  Martina  and  her  incestuous  pro- 
gem/  have  been  cast  headlong  from  the  throne.  Your 
nuyesty  and  wisdom  have  prevented  the  Roman  state  from 
degenerating  into  lawless  tyranny.  I  therefore  exhort 
and  beseech  you  to  stand  forth  as  the  counsellors  and 
judges  of  the  common  safety.  The  senators  were  grati- 
fied by  the  respectful  address  and  liberal  donative  of 
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their  sovereign ;  but  these  servile  Greeks  were  unworthy 
and  regardless  of  freedom ;  and  in  his  mind,  the  lesson 
of  an  hour  was  quickly  erased  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
age  and  the  habits  of  despotism.     He  retained  only  a 
jealous  fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  should  one  day 
invade  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  seat  his  brother 
Theodosius  on  an  equal  throne.     By  the  imposition  of 
holy  orderii,  the  grandson  of  Heraclius  was  disquali6ed 
for  the  purple;  but  this  ceremony,  which  seemed  to 
profane  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  was  insufficient 
to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  death 
of  tibe  deacon   Theodosius  could  alone  expiate    the 
crime  of  his  royal  birth.     His  murder  was  avenged  by 
the  imprecations  of  the  people,  and  the  assassin,  in  the 
fulness  of  power,  was  driven  from  his  capital  into  volun- 
tary and  perpetual  exile.  Constans embarked  forOreece; 
and,  as  if  he  meant  to  retort  the  abhorrence  which  he  de- 
served, he  is  said,  from  the  imperial  galley,  to  have  spit 
against  the  walls  of  his  native  city.    After  passing  ihe 
winter  at  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  visited 
Rome,  and  concluded  a  long  pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and 
sacrilegious  rapAe,  by  fixing  his  residence  at  Syracuse. 
But  if  Constans  could  fly  from  his  people,  he  could  not 
fly  from  himself.  The  remorse  of  his  conscience  created 
a  phantom  who  pursued  him  by  land  and  sea,  by  day 
and  by  night;  and  the  visionary  Theodosius,  present- 
ing to. his  lips  a  cup  of  blood,  said,  or  seemed  to  say, 
Drinky  brother ^  drink;  a  sure  emblem  of  the  aggrava- 
tion of  his  guilt)  since  he  had  received  from  the  hands, 
of  the  deacon  the  mystic  cup  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Odious  to  himself  and  to  mankind,  Constans  perished 
by  domestic,  perhaps  by  episcopal,  treason,  in  tfie  capi- 
tal of  Sicily.     A  servant  who  waited  in  the  bath,  after 
pouring  warm  water  on  his  head,  struck  him  violently 
with  the  vase.     He  fell,  stunned  by  the  blow,  and 
suffocated  by  the  water;  and  his  attendants,  who  won- 
dered at  the  tedious  delay,  beheld  with  indifference 
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&e  corpse  of  tbeir  lifeless  emperor.  The  troops  of 
'Sicily  invested  with  the  purple  an  obscure  jouth, 
whose  inimitable  beauty  eluded,  and  it  might  easily 
elude,  the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  age. 

CoBstan-  Constans  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  palace 
tine  IV,  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  been  clothed 
iuD.  668,  in  his  infancy  with  the  purjde.  When  the  fa- 
^^^^  '  ther  summoned  them  to  attend  his  perscm  in 
Sicily,  these  precious  hostages  were  detained  by  the 
Greeks,  and  a  firm  refusal  informed  him  that  they  were 
the  children  of  the  state.  The  news  of  his  murder  was 
conveyed  with  almost  supernatural  speed  from  Syracuse 
to  Constantinople ;  and  Constantine,  the  eldest  of  his 
sons,  inherited  his  throne  without  being  the  heir  of  the 
public  hatred.  His  subjects  contributed,  with  zeal  and 
alacrity,  to  chastise  the  guilt  and  presumption  of  a  pro- 
vince which  had  usurped  the  rights  of  die  senate  and 
people:  the  young  emperor  sailed  from  the  Hellespont 
with  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  the  legions  of  Rome  and 
Carthage  were  assembled  under  his  standard  in  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse.  The  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was 
easy,  his  punishment  just,  and  his  beauteous  head  was 
exposed  in  the  hippodrome :  but  I  cannot  applaud  the 
clemency  of  a  prince,  who,  among  a  crowd  of  victims, 
condemned  the  son  of  a  patrician,  for  deploring  with 
some  bitterness  the  execution  of  a  virtuous  father.  The 
youtib  was  castrated ;  he  survived  the  operation,  and 
the  memory  of  this  indecent  crudty  is  preserved  by  the 
elevation  of  Germanus  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch  and 
saint.  After  pouring  this  bloody  libation  on  his  fiither's 
tomb,  Constantine  returned  to  his  capital,  and  the  growth 
of  his  young  beard  during  the  Sicilian  voyage,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  fiimiliar  surname  of  Pogonatas,  to  the 
Grecian  world.  But  his  reign,  like  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, was  stained  with  fraternal  discord.  On  his  two 
brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  he  had  bestowed  the 
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Utie  of  Augastns ;  an  emptj  title,  for  Atj  continued  to 
batguiA  widiottt  trust  or  power  in  the  solitade  of  &e 
palace.    At  their  secret  instigation,  the  troops  of  die 
Anatolian  theme  or  province  approached  die  city  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  demanded  for  the  rojral  brothers,  the  partt<- 
ti<m  or  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and  supported  their  se^ 
ditious  claim  by  a  theological  argument.    They  were 
Christians  (they  cried),  and  orthodox  Catholics ;  the 
sincere  votaries  oftheholyand  undivided  Trinity.  Since 
there  are  three  equal  persons  in  heaven,  it  is  reasonable 
there  should  be  three  equal  persons  upon  ear&.    The 
emp^K>r  invited  these  learned  divines  to  a  friendly  con- 
ference ;  in  which  they  might  propose  their  arguments 
to  the  senate ;  they  obeyed  the  summons ;  but  the  pros- 
pect of  their  bodies  hanging  on  a  gibbet  in  the  subuib 
of  Galata,  reconciled  their  companions  to  the  unity  of  the 
reign  of  Constantine.     He  pcurdoned  his  brothers,  and 
tli^ir  names  were  still  pronounced  in  the  public  acclama- 
tions; but  on  the  repetition  or  suspicion  of  a  similar 
^fence,  the  obnoxious  princes  were  deprived  of  their 
titles  and  noses,  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  bishops 
who  were  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  ge- 
neral synod.    In  the  dose  of  his  life,  Pogonatns  was 
anxious  only  to  establish  the  rightof  primogeniture :  the 
hair  of  his  two  sons,  Justmian  and  Heraclius,  was  of- 
fered on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  symbol  of  their 
i^iritual  adoption  by  the  pope ;  but  the  elder  was  alone 
exalted  to  the  rank  (^Augustus  and  the  assurance  of  the 
ocipire. 

After  the  decease  of  hk  fether,  tibe  inharitance 


^^'    of  the  Roman  world  devolved  to  Justinian  II. 


and  the  name  d  a  triumphant  lawgiver  was  dis- 
honoured by  the  vices  ol  a  hoy,  who  imitated  his  name* 
sake  only  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  building.  His  pas- 
sions were  strong;  his  understandmg  was  feeUe;  and 
he  was  intoxicated  with  a  foolish  pride,  that  his  birth 
had  given  him  the  command  of  adlUoos,  of  whom  the 
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smallest  community  would  not  have  chosen  him  for  their 
local  magistrate.  His  favourite  ministers  were  two 
beings  the  least  susceptibleof  human  sympathy;  a  eu- 
nuch and  a  monk :  to  the  one  he  abandoned  the  palace, 
to  the  other  the  finances ;  the  former  corrected  the  em- 
peror's mother  with  a  scourge,  the  latter  suspended  the 
insolvent  tributaries,  with  their  heads  downwards,  over 
a  slow  and  smoky  fire.  Since  the  days  of  Commodus 
and  Garacalla,  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  princes  had 
most  commonly  been  the  effect  of  their  fear :  but  Jus« 
tinian,  who  possessed  some  vigour  of  character,  enjoyed 
the  sufferings,  and  braved  the  revenge,  of  his  subjects 
about  ten  years,  till  the  meaisure  was  full  of  his  crimes 
and  of  their  patience.  In  a  dark  dungeon,  Leontius,  a 
general  of  reputation,  had  groaned  above  three  years 
with  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  deserving  of  the  pa- 
tricians: he  was  suddenly  drawn  forth  to  assume  the 
government  of  Greece ;  and  this  promotion  of  an  injured 
man  was  a  mark  of  the  contempt  rather  than  of  the  con- 
fidence of  his  prince.  As  he  was  followed  to  the  port 
by  the  kind  offices  of  his  friends,  Leontius  observed,  with 
a  sigh,  that  he  was  a  victim  adorned  for  sacrifice,  and 
that  inevitable  death  would  pursue  his  footsteps.  They 
ventured  to  reply,  diat  glory  and  empire  might  be  the 
recompense  of  a  generous  resolution ;  that  every  order 
of  men  abhorred  the  reign  of  a  monster;  and  diat  the 
hands  of  two  hundred  thousand  patriots  expected  only 
the  voice  of  a  leader.  The  night  was  chosen  for  their 
deliverance;  and  in  the  first  effort  of  the  conspirators, 
the  prefect  was  slain,  and  the  prisons  were  forced  open: 
the  emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  in  every  street,^- 
Christians y  to  St.  Sophia:  and  the  seasonable  text  of  the 
patriarch,  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord!  was  the  prelude 
of  an  inflammatory  sermon.  From  the  church  the  peo- 
ple adjourned  to  the  hippodi*ome :  Justinian,  in  whose 
cause  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn,  was  dragged  before 
these  tumultuary  judges,  and  their  clamours  demanded 
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the  instaiit  death  of  the  tyrant.  But  Leontius,  who  was 
already  clothed  with  the  purple,  cast  an  eyp  of  pity  on  the 
prostrate  son.  of  his  own  benefactor  and  of  so  many  em- 
perors. Thelife.of  Justinian  was  spared;  (he  amputa- 
tion of  his  nose,  perhaps  of  his  tongue,  was  imperfectly 
performed :  the  happy  flexibility  of  the  Greek  langui^ge 
could  impose  the  naineof  Rhinotmetus ;  and  the  muti- 
lated tyirant  was  banished  to  Chersonae  in  Crim-Tartary, 
a  lonely  settlement,  where  com,  wine,  and  oil,  were 
imported  as  foreign  luxuries. 

Hifl  exUe       ^^  *^®  ^^  ^^  ^^  Scythiau  ]P7iidemess,  Jus- 
A.  D.    '  tinian  still  cherished  the  pride  of  his  birth  and 
"•  ■^""     '  the  hope  of  his  restoration.    After  three  years' 

exile,  he  received  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  in- 
jury was  avenged  by  a  second  revolution,,  and  that  Leon^ 
tins  in  his  turn  had  been  dethroned  and  mutilated,  by 
the  rebel  Apsimar,  who  assumed  the  more  respectable 
name  of  Tiberius.  But  the  claim  of  lineal  succession 
was  still  formidable  to  a  plebeian  usurper ;  and  his  jea- 
lousy was  stimiulated  by  ^e  complaints  and  charges  of 
ihe  Chersonites,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  in 
the  spirit  of  the  exile.  With  a  band  of  followers,  attach- 
ed to  his  person  by  common  hope  or  common  despair, 
Justinian  fled  from  the  inhospitable  shore  to  the  horde 
of  the  Chozars,  who  pitched  their  tents  between  the 
Tanais  and  Borysthenes.  The  khan  entertained  with 
pity  and  respect  the  royal  suppliant:  Phanagoria,  once 
an  opulent  city,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  lake  Mceotis, 
was  assigned  for  his  residence;  and  every  Roman  pre- 
judice was  stifled  in  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the 
barbarian,  who  seems,  however,  from  the  name  of  Theo- 
dora, to  have  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But 
the  faithless  Chozar  was  soon  tempted  by  the  gold  of 
Constantinople ;  and  had  not  the  design  been  revealed 
by  the  conjugal  love  of  Theodora^  her  husband  must 
have  been  assassinated,  or  betrayed  into  the  power  of 
his  enemies.    After  strangling,  with  his  own  hands,  the 
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tiro  emmuriesof  tbe  khan,  Jnsdmssi  sent  back  hiswife 
to  her  brother,  fmd  embari^ed  on  the  Euxine  in  seaicb 
of  new  and  more  fritfaftil  allies*  His  vessel  Was  assaidt- 
ed  by  a  violent  tempest;  and  one  of  his  pions  compar 
mona  advised  him  to  deserve  themercyof  God  by  a  vow 
of  general  forgiveness,  if  he  should  be  restored  to  the 
throne.  Of  fargivtmssf  (replied  the  intrepid  tyrant) 
mag  I  perish  this  infant — may  the  Almighty  wbelmme 
in  the  waves — if  I  consent  to  spare  a  single  headnfmy 
enemies  !  He  survived  this  impious  menace,  sailed  into 
die  mouth  of  the  Danube,  trusted  his  person  in  the  royal 
village  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  purchased  the  aid  of  Ter- 
bdib,  a  Pagan  conqueror,  by  the  promise  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  a  fSedr  partition  of  die  treasures  of  the  empire. 
The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended  to  the  confines  of 
Thrace;  and  the  two  princes  besi^ed  Gonstautinople  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Apsimar  was  dis- 
mayed by  the  sudden  and  hostile  i^parition  of  his  rival, 
whose  head  had  been  promised  by  the  Cbozar,  and  ci 
whose  evasion  he  was  yet  ignorant.  After  an  absence 
of  ten  years,  the  crimes  of  Justinian  were  faintly  remem- 
bered,  and  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  their  hereditary 
sovereign  excited  the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  diseon* 
tented  with  the  ruling  powers ;  and  by  the  active  dili- 
gence of  his  adherents,  he  was  introduced  into  the  city 
and  palace  of  Constantine. 

^^^         In  rewarding  his  allies  and  recalling  his  wife, 
Justinian  displayed  some  sense  of  honour  and 


A.  D.?o5  gratitude ;  and  Terbelis  retired,  after  sweeping 
"'^**'  away  a  heap  of  gold  coin,  which  he  measured 
with  his  Scythian  whip.  But  never  was  vow  more  re- 
ligiously performed  than  the  sacred  oath  of  revenge 
which  he  had  sworn  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Euxine. 
The  two  usurpers,  for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of  ty- 
rant for  the  conqueror,  were  dragged  into  the  hippo- 
drome, the  one  firom  his  prison,  the  other  from  his  palace. 
Before  their  execution,  Leontius  and  Apsimar  were  cast 
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prostrate  in  chioiis  beneath  the  throne  of -die  empaiw; 
mud  Justinian,  planting  a  foot  on  each  of  their  necks^ 
contemplated  above  an  hour  the  chariot-race,  while  the 
inconstant  people  shouted,  in  the  words  of  the  psalm* 
ist, — Thm  shaU  trample  on  the  asp  and  basilUky  and  an 
the  Hon  and  dragon  shalt  thou  set  thy  foot!    The  uni* 
T^sal  defection  which  he  had  once  experienced  might 
provoke  him  to  repeat  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Ro- 
man  people  had  but  one  head.    Yet  I  shall  presume  to 
observe,  that  such  a  wish  is  unworthy  of  an  ingenious 
tyrant,  since  his  revenge  and  cruelty  would  have  been  ex- 
tinguished by  a  single  blow,  instead  of  the  slow  variety 
of  tortures  which  Justinian  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  his 
anger.  His  pleasures  were  inexhaustible :  neither  private 
virtue  nor  public  service  could  expiate  the  guilt  of  active, 
or  even  passive,  obedience  to  an  established  government; 
and,  during  the  six  years  of  his  new  reign,  he  considered 
the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  rack,  as  the  only  instruments 
of  royalty.    But  his  most  implicable  hatred  was  pointed 
against  the  Ghersonites,  who  had  insulted  his  exile,  and 
violated  the  laws  of  hospitality.    Their  remote  situation 
afforded  some  means  of  defence,  or  at  least  of  escape ; 
and  a  grievous  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople,  to 
supply  the  preparations  of  a  fleet  and  army.     All  are 
guilty  J  and  all  must  perish^  was  the  mandate  of  Justi- 
nian;  and  the  bloody  execution  was  intrusted  to  his 
favourite  Stephen,  who  was  recommended  by  the  epithet 
of  the  savage.    Yet  even  the  savage  Stephen  imper- 
fectly accomplished  the  intentions  of  his  sovereign.  The 
slowness  of  his  attack  allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants to  withdraw  into  the  country;  and  the  minister 
of  vengeance  contented  himself  with  reducing  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitude,  with  roasting  alive 
seven  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  drowning  twenty  in 
&e«ea,  and  with  reserving  forty-two  in  chains  to  receive 
their  doom  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor.      In  their 
return,  the  fleet  was  driven  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Ana- 
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tolia;  and  Justinian  applauded  the  obedience  of  the 
Euxijne,  which  had  involved  so  many  of  his  subjects 
and  enemies  in  a  common  shipwreck :  but  the  tyrant  was 
still  insatiate  of  blood;  and  a  second  expedition  was 
commanded  to  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  proscribed 
colony. .  In  the  short  interval,  the  Chersonites  had  re- 
turned to  their  city,  and  were  prepared  to  die  in  arms ; 
the  khan  of  the  Chozars  had  renounced  the  cause  of  his 
odious  brother :  the  exiles  of  every  provence  were  assem- 
bled in  Tauris ;  and  Bardanes,  under  the  name  of  Phi- 
lippicus,  was  invested  with  the  purple.  The  imperial 
troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetuate  the  revenge 
of  Justinian,  escaped  his  displeasure  by  abjuring  his  al^ 
legiance ;  the  fleet,  under  their  new  sovereign,  steered 
back  a  more  auspicious  course  to  the  harbours  of  Synope 
and  Constantinople ;  and  every  tongue  was  prompt  to 
pronounce,  every  hand  to  execute,  the  death  of  the  ty- 
rant. Destitute  of  friends,  he  was  deserted  by  his  bar- 
barian guards ;  and  the  stroke  of  the  assassin  was  praised 
as  an  act  of  patriotism  and  Roman  virtue.  His  son  Ti- 
berius had  taken  refuge  in  a  church ;  his  aged  grand- 
mother guarded  the  door ;  and  the  innocent  youth,  sus- 
pending round  his  neck  the  most  formidable  relics, 
embraced  with  one  hand  the  altar,  with  the  other  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross.  But  the  popular  fury  that 
dares  to  trample  on  superstition,  is  deaf  to  the  cries  of 
humanity ;  and  the  race  of  Heraclius  was  extinguished 
after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  years. 
p]^p.  Between  the  fall  of  Heraclian  and  the  rise  of 
S  rTVii  ^®  Isaurian  dynasty,  a  short  interval  of  six 
December,  years  is  divided  into  three  reigns.  Bard^nes,  or 
Philippicus,  was  hailed  at  Constantinople  as  a  hero  who 
had  delivered  his  country  from  a  tyrant;  and  he  might 
taste  some  moments  of  happiness  in  the  first  trani^ports  of 
sincere  and  universal  joy.  Justinian  had  left  behind 
him  an  ample  treasure,  the  fruit  of  cruelty  and  rapine : 
but  this  usefril  fund  was  soon  and  idly  dissipated  by  his 
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successor.  On  the  festival  of  his  birth-daj,  Philii^icus 
entertained  the  multitude  with  the  games  of  the  hippo- 
drome; from  thence  he  paraded  through  the  streets 
with  a  thousand  banners  and  a  thousand  trumpets ;  re- 
freshed himself  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  and,  return- 
ing to  the  palace,  entertained  his  nobles  with  a  sump^ 
tuous  banquet  At  the  meridian  hour  he  withdrew  to 
his  chamber,  intoxicated  with  flattery  and  wine,  and 
forgetful  that  his  example  had  made  every  subject  am- 
bitious, and  that  every  ambitious  subject  was  his  secret 
enemy.  Some  bold  conspirators  introduced  themselves 
in  the  disorder  of  the  feast ;  and  the  slumbering  monarch 
was  surprised,  bound,  blinded,  and  deposed,  before  he 
Aiajta-  w^  sensible  of  his  danger.  Yet  the  traitors 
a'd^tis  ^^^  deprived  of  their  reward ;  and  the  free 
June  4.  '  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  promoted  Arte- 
mius  from  the  office  of  secretary  to  diat  of  emperor :  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Anastasius  II.  and  displiayed  in 
a  short  and  troubled  ireign  the  virtues  both  of  peace  and 
war.  But  after  the  extinction  of  the  in&pe^ial  line,  the 
rule  of  obedience  was  violated,  and  every  change  dif- 
fused the  seeds  of  new  revolutions.  In  a  mutiny  of  the 
fleet,  an  obscure  and  reluctant  officer  of  the  revenue 
was  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple:  after  some 
months  of  a  naval  war,  Anastasius  resigned  the  sceptre ; 
Theodo-  and  the  conqueror,  Theodosius  III:  submitted 
a!ix  716,  ^^  ^^^  ^™  ^  ^^  superior  ascendsint  of  Leo, 
Jaanaiy.  the  general  and  cMperor  of  the  Oriental  troops. 
His  two  predecessors  were  permitted  to  embrace  ^e 
ecclesiastical  profession:  the  restless  impatience  of 
Anastasius  tempted  him  to  risk  and  to  lose  his  life  in  a 
treasonable  enterprise ;  but  the  last  days  of  Theodosius 
were  honourable  and  secure.  The  single  land  sublinle 
word,  "  HEALTH,'*  which  he  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  ex- 
presses the  confidence  of  philosophy  or  religion;  and 
the  fame  of  his  miracles  was  long  preserved  among  the 
people  of  Ephesus.    This  convenient  shelter  of  the 
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clniTcfa  might  sometunes  impose  a  lesson  of  clemency; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  for  the  public  in- 
terest to  diminish  the  perils  of  unsuccessful  ambition, 
i^nr.       ^  ^^^®  dwelt  on  the  Ml  of  a  tyrant;  I  shall 
^>*«-  briefly  represent  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
A-D.nB,  who  is  known  to  posterity  by  the  invectives  of 
*^  his  enemies,  and  whose  public  and  private  life 
is  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  story  of  the  Iconoclasts. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  clunours  of  superstition,  a  fevourable 
prejudice  for  the  character  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  may  be 
reasonably  drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and 
the  duration  of  his  reign. — I.  In  an  age  of  manly  spirit, 
die  prospect  of  an  imperial  reward  would  have  kindled 
every  energy  of  the  mind,  and  produced  a  crowd  of 
eompetitors  as  deserving^as  they  were  desirous  to  reign. 
Even  in  the  corruption  and  debility  of  the  modem 
Greeks,  the  elevation  of  a  plebeian  firom  the  last  to  the 
first  rank  of  society,  supposes  some  qualifications  above 
the  level  of  the  multitude.    He  would  probably  be  ig- 
norant and  disdainfiil  of  speculative  science ;  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  fortune,  he  might  absolve  himself  from  the 
obligations  of  benevolence  and  justice ;  but  to  his  charac- 
ter we  may  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of  prudence  and 
fortitude,  ihe  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the  important 
art  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  directing  their  pas- 
sions.   It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was  a  native  of  Isauria, 
and  that  Conon  was  his  primitive  name.    The  writers, 
whose  awkward  satire  is  praise,  describe  him  as  an  itine- 
rant pedlar,  who  drove  an  ass  with  some  paltry  mer- 
chandise to  the  country  frdrs;  and  foolishly  relate  that 
he  met  on  the  road  some  Jewish  fortune-tellers,  who 
promised  him  the  Roman  empire,  on  condition  that  he 
should  abolish  the  worship  of  idols.   A  more  probable 
account  relates  the  migration  of  his  father  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Thrace,  where  he  exercised  the  lucrative  trade 
of  a  grazier;  and  he  must  have  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  since  the  first  introduction  of  his  son  was  pro- 
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cured  by  a  supply  of  five  hundred  dieep  to  the  imperial 
camp.   His  first  service  was  in  tlie  guards  of  Justfttiaoy 
where  he  soon  attracted  the  notice^  and,  by  d^rees,  the 
jealousy,  of  die  tyrant    His  Takmi  and  dexterity  were 
conspicuous  in  the  Colchian  war:  from  Anastasius  he 
received  the  tommand  of  the  Anatolian  l^ons,  and  by 
die  suffirage  of  the  soldiers  he  was  rai^dto  the  empire, 
with  the  general  applause  of  die  Roman  world.   11.  In 
this  dangerous  elevation,  Leo  HL  suj^orted  himself 
againstthe  envy  of  his  equals,  the  discontent  of  a  poww- 
ful  faction,  and  the  assaults  of  his  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.   The  Catholics,  who  accuse  his  religious  inno* 
vations,  are  obliged  to  confess[that  they  were  undertaken 
with  temper,  and  conducted  with  firmness.  Their  silence 
respects  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and  the  purity 
of  his  manners.    After  a  reign  of  twenty*four  years,  he 
peaceably  expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and 
the  purple  which  he  had  acquired,  was  transmitted  by 
the  right  of  inheritance  to  the  third  generation. 
CfnBtok'       I^  ^^  ^^^  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  the  son 
tiae  v.Co-  ^nd  succcssor  of  Leo,  Constantine  V.  sumamed 
jL!D.74i.Copronymus,  attacked  with  less  temperate  zeal 
^^    '  the  images  or  idols  of  the  church.    Their  vo* 
taries  have  exhausted  the  bitterness  of  religious  gall,  in 
their  portrait  of  this  spotted  panther,  this  antichrist, 
this  flying  dragon  of  the  serpenfs  seed,  who  surpassed 
the  vices  of  Elagabalus  and  Nero.  His  reign  was  a  long 
butchery  of  whatever  was  most  noble,  or  holy,  or  inno- 
cent, in  his  empire.     In  person,  the  emperor  assist- 
ed at  the  execution  of  his  victims,  surveyed  their  ago- 
nies, listened  to  their  groans,  and  indulged,  without 
satiating  his  appetite  for  blood:  a  plate  of  noses  was 
accepted  as  a  grateful  offering,  and  his  domestics  were 
often  scoui^ed  or  mutilated  by  the  royal  hand.    His 
surname  was  derived  from  his  pollution  of  his  baptismal 
font     The  infant  might  be  excused;  but  the  manly 
pleasures  of  Coprcmymus  degraded  him  below  the  level 
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of  a  brute;  his  lust  confounded  the  eternal  distincti<»t8 
of  sex  and  species;  and  he  seemed  to  extract  some  un- 
natural delight  from  the  objects  most  offensive  to  human 
sense.     In  his  religion,  the  Iconoclast  was  a  heretic^  a 
Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a  Pagan,  and  an  atheist;  and  his 
belief  of  an  invisible  power  could  be  discovered  only  in 
his  magic  rites^  human  victims,  and  nocturnal  sacrifices 
to  Venus  and  the  demons  of  antiquity.     His  life  was 
stained  with  the  most  opposite  vices,  and  the  ulcera 
which  covered  his  body,  anticipated  before  his  death 
the  sentiment  of  hell  tortures.     Of  these  accusations, 
which  I  have  so  patiently  copied,  a  part  is  refuted  by  its 
own  absurdity;  and  in  the  private  anecdotes  of  the  life 
of  princes,  the  lie  is  more  easy  as  the  detection  is  more 
difficult.    Without  adopting  the  pernicious  maxim,  that 
where  much  is  alleged,  something  must  be  true,  I  can 
however  dii^cem,  that  Constantine  V.  was  dissolute  and 
cruel.    Calumny  is  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  in- 
vent; and  her  licentious  tongue  is  checked  in  some 
measure  by  the  experience  of  the  age  and  country  to 
which  she  appeds.     Of  the  bishops  and  monks,  the  ge- 
nerals and  magistrates,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered 
under  his  reign,  the  numbers  are  recorded,  the  names 
were  conspicuous,  the  execution  was  public,  the  mutila- 
tion visible  and  permanent.     The  Catholics  hated  the 
person  and  government  of  Copronymus ;  but  even  their 
hatred  is  a  proof  of  their  oppression.    They  dissemble 
the  provocations  which  might  excuse  or  justify  his  ri- 
gour; but  even  these  provocations  must  gradually  in- 
flame his  resentment,  and  harden  his  temper  in  the  use 
or  the  abuse  of  despotism.    Yet  the  character  of  the  fifth 
Constantine  was  not  devoid  of  merit,  nor  did  his  govern- 
ment always  deserve  the  curses  or  the  contempt  of  the 
Greeks.     From  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  I  am  in- 
formed of  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  of  the 
redemption  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  captives,  of  the 
uncommon  plenty  of  the  times,  and  of  the  new  colonies 
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with  which  he  rqpieopled  Constantinople  and  the  Thra- 
cian  cities.  They  reluctantly  praise  his  activity  and  cou- 
rage; he  was  on  horseback  in  the  field  at  the  head  of 
his  legions;  and,  although  the  fortune  of  his  arms  was 
various,  he  triumphed  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Danube,  in  civil  and  barbarian  war.  Heretical 
praise  must  be  cast  into  the  scale,  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  orthodox  invective.  The  Iconoclasts  revered 
the  virtues  of  the  prince :  forty  years  after  his  death,  they 
still  prayed  before  the  tomb  of  the  saint  A  miraculous 
vision  was  propagated  by  fanaticism  or  firaud ;  and  the 
Christian  hero  appeared  on  a  milk-white  steed,  brandish- 
ing his  lance  against  the  Pagans  of  Bulgaria :  an  abmrd 
fc^U  (says  the  Catholic  historian),  wnct  Capramfmus  is 
chained  with  the  demons  in  the  abyss  of  hell. 
j^  j^  Leo  IV,  the  son  of  the  fifth,  and  the  father  of 
A.D.775,  the  sixth  Constantine,  was  of  a  feeble  constitu- 
^^  ^*'  tion  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  principal 
care  of  his  reign  was  the  settlement  of  the  succession. 
The  association  of  the  young  Constantine  was  urged 
by  the  officious  zeal  of  his  subjects;  and  the  emperor 
conscious  of  his  decay,  complied,  after  a  prudent  hesi- 
tation, with  their  unanimous  wishes.  The  royal  in&nt, 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  was  crowned  with  his  mother 
Irene;  and  the  national  consent  was  ratified  by  every 
circumstance  of  pomp  and  solemnity,  that  could  dazzle 
the  eyes,  or  bind  the  conscience,  of  tiie  Greeks.  An 
oath  of  fidelity  was  administered  in  the  palace,  the 
church,  and  the  hippodrome,  to  the  several  orders  of  the 
state,  who  abjured  the  holy  names  of  tiie  son  and  mother, 
of  God.  Be  withesSf  O  Christ/  that  we  wiU  watch  over 
the  safety  of  Constantine  the  son  of  Leo^  expose  our  lives 
in  his  service  J  and  hear  true  allegiance  to  his  person  and 
posterity.  They  pledged  their  faith  on  the  wood  of  the 
true  cross,  and  the  act  of  their  engagement  was  depo- 
sited on  the  altar  of  St  Sophia.  The  first  to  swear,  and 
the  first  to  violate  their  oath,  were  tiie  five  sons  of  Co- 
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pionyimiabyasecofidinimge;  and  die  Mory<rf  time 
princes  i»  aiagular  aod  tragic  The  right  of  primoge- 
aitare  excluded  them  from  the  throne;  the  injustice  of 
their  elder  brother  defrauded  them  of  a  legacy  of  about 
two  millioDB  sterling;  some  vain  titles  were  not  deem- 
ed a  sufficient  compensation  for  wealth  and  power; 
and  they  repeatedly  conspired  against  their  nephew, 
before,  and  after,  the  deadi  of  his  father.  Their  first 
attempt  was  pardoned:  for  the  second  offence  thej 
were  condemned  to  the  ecclesiastical  state;  and  for  the 
third  treason,  Nicephorus,  the  eldest  and  most  guilty, 
was  dqirived  of  his  eyes,  and  his  four  brotheis,  Chris* 
topher,  Nicetas,  Anthemeus,  and  £udoxas,  were  punish- 
ed, as  a  milder  sentaice,  by  the  amputation  of  their 
tongues.  After  five  years'  confinement,  they  escaped  to 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  displayed  a  pathetic  spec- 
tacle to  the  peo{de.  Countrymen  and  Chrutians  (cried 
]!if  icephorus  for  himself  and  his  mute  brethren),  behold 
the  sans  qf  your  enq^roTj  if  you  can  still  recognize  eur 
features  in  this  miserable  state.  A  life,  an  imperfect  Ufe^ 
is  all  that  the  malice  of  our  enemies  has  spared.  It  is 
now  threatened^  and  we  now  throw  oursehes  on  your 
compassion.  The  rising  murmur  might  hav^  produced 
%  revolution,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  presence  of 
a  ministier,  who  soothed  the  unhappy  princes  widi  flat- 
tery and  hope,  and  genlly  drew  them  from  the  sanctuary 
todiepalace*  They  were  speedily  embarked  for  Greece, 
and  Athens  was  allotted  for  the  place  of  their  exile.  In 
this  calm  retreat,  and  in  their  helpless  condition,  Nice- 
phorus and  his  brotheis  were  tormented  by  the  thirst  of 
power,  and  tempted  by  a  Sclavonian  chiei^  who  offered 
to  break  their  prison,  and  to  lead  them  in  arms,  and  in 
the  purple,  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  But  the 
Athenian  people,  ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Irene, 
prevented  her  justice  or  crudtjr;  and  the  five  sons 
of  Copronymus  were  plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and 
oblivion. 
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^^^^       For  himself^  that  emperor  had  choaen  «  bai^ 
tine  TL    banaii  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  khan  of  the 
iLD.Taoi  Chozars:    but  in  the  marriage  of  his  heir, 
^^^'    he  preferred  an  Athenian  Tirgin,  an  orphan^ 
seventeen  years  old,  whose  sole  fortune  must'^haTe 
consisted  in  her  personal  accomplishments.    The  nup- 
tials of  Leo  and  Irene  were  celebrated  with  royal 
pomp;  she  soon  acquired  the  love  and  confidence  of  a 
feeble  husband,  and  in  his  testament  he  declared  the  emr 
press  guardian  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of  their  son 
Constantine  VI.  who  was  no  more  than  ten  years  of  age. 
During  his  childhood  Irene  most  ably  and  assiduously 
discharged  in  h&  public  administration  the  duties  of  a 
faithfiil  mother;  and  her  zeal  in  the  restoration  of  images 
has  deserved  the  name  and  honours  of  a  saint,  which  she 
still  occupies  in  the  Greek  calendar.     But  the  emperor 
attained  tiie  maturity  of  youth;  the  maternal  yoke  fa&- 
came  more  grievous ;  and  he  listened  to  the  favourites 
of  his  own  age,  who  shared  his  pleasures,  and  were  am* 
bitious  of  sharing  his  power.    Their  reasons  convinced 
him  of  his  righ^  their  praises  of  his  ability,  to  reign; 
and  he  consented  to  reward  the  services  of  Irene  by  a 
perpetual  banishment  to  the  isle  of  Sicily.      But  her 
vigilance  and  penetration  easily  disconcerted  their  rash 
projects:   a  similar,  or  more  severe  punishment  waa 
retaliated  on  themselves  and  their  advisers;  and  Irene 
inflicted  on  the  ungrateful  prince  the  chastisement 
of  a  boy.    After  this  contest  the  mother  and  the  son 
were  at  die  head  of  two  domestic  factions;  and,  in- 
stead of  mild  influence  and  voluntary  obedience,  she 
htM  in  chains  a  captive  and  an  enemy.    The  em- 
press was  overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  victory;   the 
oath  of  fidelity  which  she  exacted  to  herself  aloae, 
was  pronounced  with  reluctant  murmurs;    and  the 
bold  refusal  of  Ae  Armenian  guards  encouraged  a 
free  and  general   declaration,   that  Constantine  VI. 
was  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  Romans.    In  this  cba- 
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racter  he  ascended  his   hereditary  throne,  and  dis- 
missed  Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude,  and  repose.    But 
her  haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of  dis- 
simulation: she  flattered  the  bishops  and  eunuchs,  re- 
vived the  filial. tenderness  of  the  prince,  regained  his 
confidence,  and  betrayed  his  credulity.     The  character 
of  Constantine  was  not  destitute  of  sense  or  spirit ;  but 
his  education  had  been  studiously  neglected ;  and  his 
ambitious  mother  exposed  to  the  public  censure  the 
vices  which  she  had  nourished,  and  the  actions  which  she 
had  secretly  advised:  his  divorce  and  second  marriage 
offended  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  and  by  his  impru- 
dent rigour  he  forfeited  the  attachment  of  the  Armenian 
guards.     A  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the 
restoration  of  Irene;  and  the  secret,  though  widely 
diffused,  was  faithfully  kept  above  eight  months,  t^ll 
the  emperor,  suspicious  of  his  danger,  escaped  from 
Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealing  to  the 
provinces  and  armies.     By  this  hasty  flight,  the  em- 
press was  left  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice;  yet  before 
she  implored  the  mercy  of  her  son,  Irene  addressed  a 
private  epistle  to  the  friends  whom  she  had  placed 
ab9ut  his  person,  with  a  menace,  that  unless  they  ac- 
complished, she  would  reveal  their  treason.     Their 
fear  rendered  them  intrepid;  they  seized  the  emperor 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  he,  was  transported  to  the 
Porphyry  apartment  of  the  palace  where  he  had  first 
seen  the  light.    In  the  mind  of  Irene,  ambition  had 
stifled  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  nature;  and  it 
was  decreed  in  her  bloody  council  that  Constantine 
should  be  rendered  incapable  of  the  throne :  her  emis- 
saries assaulted  the  sleeping  prince,  and  stabbed  their 
daggers  with  such  violence  and  precipitation  into  his 
eyes,  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal  sentence.  An 
ambiguous  passage  of  Theophanes  persuaded  the  an- 
nalist of  the  church  that  death  was  die  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  barbarous  execution.    The  Catholics 
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have  been  deceived  or  subdued  by  the  authority  of 
Baronius;  and  Protestant  zeal  has  re-echoed  the  words 
of  a  cardinal  desirous,  as  it  should  seem,  to  favour  the 
patroness  of  images.  Yet  the  blind  son  of  Irene  sur- 
vived many  years,  oppressed  by  the  court,  and  for- 
gotten by  die  world;  the  Isaurian  dynasty  was  silently 
extinguished;  and  the  memory  of  Constantine  was  re- 
called only  by  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Euphrosyne 
with  the  emperor  Michael  II. 

Irene  '^®  "^^^*  bigotcd  orthodoxy  has  justly  exc- 

A.D.V92.  crated  the  unnatural  mother,  who  may  not 
^.'  ^^'  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  crimes. 
To  her  bloody  deed  superstition  has  attributed  a  sub- 
sequent darkness  of  seventeen  days;  during  which 
many  vessels  in  mid-day  were  driven  from  their  course, 
as  if  the  sun,  a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote,  could 
sympathize  with  the  atoms  of  a  revolving  planet.  On 
earth,  the  crime  of  Irene  was  left  five  years  unpunish- 
ed ;  her  reign  was  crowned  with  external  splendour ; 
and  if  she  could  silence  the  voice  of  conscience,  she 
neither  heard  or  regarded  the  reproaches  of  man- 
kind. The  Roman  world  bowed  to  the  government  of 
a  female;  and  as  she  moved  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  reins  of  her  four  milk-white  steeds  were 
held  by  as  many  patricians,  who  marched  on  foot  before 
the  golden  chariot  of  their  queen.  But  these  patricians 
were  for  the  most  part  eunuchs;  and  their  black  ingra- 
titude justified,  on  this  occasion,  the  popular  hatred  and 
contempt.  Raised,  enriched,  intrusted  with  the  first 
d^^ties  of  the  empire,  they  basely  conspired  against 
their  benefactress:  the  great  treasurer  Nicephorus  was 
secretly  invested  with  the  purple ;  her  successor  was  in-^ 
troduced  into  the  palace,  and  crowned  at  St.  Sophia  by 
the  venal  patriarch.  '  In  their  first  interview,  she  reca- 
pitulated with  dignity  the  revolutions  of  her  life,  gently 
accused  the  perfidy  of  Nicephorus>  insinuated  that  he 
owed  his  life  to  her  unsuspicious  clemency,  and,  for.  the 
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tiirone  and  treasures  which  she  resigned,  solicited  a  de- 
cent and  honourable  retreat.  His  avarice  refused  this 
modest  compensation;  and  in  her  exile  to  the  isle  of 
LesbcKSy  the  empress  earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the 
labours  of  her  distaff. 

Nicepbo-  Many  tyrants  haye  reigned  undoulrtedly  more 
iLD.802  criminal  than  Nieephorus,  but  none  perhaps 
oU.  31. '  have  more  deeply  incurred  the  universal  abhor- 
rence of  their  people.  His  character  was  stained  with 
the  three  odious  vices  of  hjrpocrisy,  ingratitude,  and 
avarice;  his  want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by  any 
superior  talents^  nor  his  want  of  talents,  by  any  pleas- 
ing* qualifications.  Unskilful  and  unfortunate  in  war^ 
Nicephorus  v^as  vanquished  by  the  Saracens,  aiid  slain 
by  the  Bulgarians;  and  the  advantage  of  his  death 
overbalanced,  in  the  public  opinion,  tli^  destruction  of 
a  Roman  army.  His  son  and  keir  Stauraoius 
A.DJB11I'  escaped  from  the  field  with  a  mortal  ^ound: 
July  25.  yg^  g|^  monlhs  of  an  expiring  life  were  suffix 
cient  to  refute  his  indecent,  tho«igli  populav  declara- 
tion, that  he  would  in  all  things  avoid  the  example  of 
his  father.  On  the  near  prospect  of  his  decease,  Mi- 
chael, the  great  master  of  the  palace,  and  the  husband 
of  his  sister  Procopia,  was  named  by  every  person  of 
the  palace  and  city,  except  by  his  envious  brother. 
Tenacious  of  a  sceptre,  now  falling  from  his  hand,  he 
conspired  against  th^  life  6f  his  successor^  and  che- 
rishdl  the  idea  of  changing  to  a  democracy  the  Roman 
«npire.  But  these  rasli  projects  served  only  to  inflame 
the  zeal  of  the  p€K)ple,  andto  rennrre  the  scruples  of  the 
Michael  I.  Candidate y'Michael  I.  accepted  the  purple,  and 
f^^^  before  he  stihk  into  the  grave,  the  son  of  Ni- 
octob^s.  cephorus  Implored  the  demei^y  of  his  new  so- 
vereign. Had  Michael  in  an  age  of  peace  ascended  an 
hereditary  throne,  he  might  have  reigned  and  died  the 
father  of  his  peoplfe:  but  his  mild  virtues  were  adapted 
to  the  shade  of  private  life,  nor  was  he  capable  of  con- 
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trolling  tlie  ambition  of  his  equals,  or  of  resisting  the 
arms  of  the  victorious  Bulgarkms«  While  his  want  of 
ability  and  success  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the 
soldiers,  the.  masculine  spirit  of  his  wife  Procopia 
awakened  their  Indignation.  Even  the  Greeks  of  the 
ninth  century  were  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  a  fe- 
male, who,  in  the  front  of  the  standards;  presumed  to 
direct  their  discipline  and  animate  their  valour;  and 
their  licentious  clamours  advised  the  new  Semiramis  to 
reverence  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  camp.  After  an 
unfluccessfiil  campaign,  the  emperor  left,  in  their  winter 
quarters  of  Thrace,  a  disaffected  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  fais  enemies;  and  their  artful  eloquence  per- 
suaded the  soldiers  to  break  the  dominion  of  the  eu- 
nuchs, to  degrade  the  husband  of  Procopia,  and  to 
assert  the  right  of  a  military  election.  They  marched 
towarda  the  capital;  yet  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Mi-> 
chael;  and  the  troops  iand  treasures  of  Asia  might  have 
protracted  the  mischiefe  of  civil  war.  But  his  huma- 
nity (by  the  ambitious  it  will  be  termed  his  weakness) 
protiested,  that  not  a  drop  of  Christian  blood  should  be 
shed  in  his  quarrel,  and  his  messengers  presented  the 
conquerors  with  the  keys  of  the  city  and  the  palace. 
They  were  disarmed  by  his  innocence  and  submission; 
his  Ufe  and  his  eyes  were  spared;  and  the  imperial 
nionk  enjoyed  the  comforts  of*  solitude  and  religion 
above  thirty-two  years  after  he  had  been  stripped  of 
the  puq)le  and  separated  from  his  i^ife. 
Leo V.  the'  A  rebel  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the  fa- 
5Ji^;  mous  and  unfortunate  Bardanes,  had  once  the 
Jfliyii.  '  curiosity  to  consult  an  Astatic  prophet,  who, 
after  prognosticating  his  fieill,  announced  the  fortunes 
of  his  three  principal  officers,  Leo  tiie  Armenian,  Mi- 
chael the  Phrygian,  and  Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  the 
successive  reigns  of  the  two  former,  the  fruitless  and 
fatal  enterprise  of  the  tiiird.    This  prediction  was  yeri- 
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fied>  or  rather  was  produced  by  the  event  Ten  years 
afterward,  when  the  Thracian  camp  rejected  the  hus- 
band of  Procopia,  the  crown  was  presented  to  the  same 
Leo,  the  first  in  military  rank  and  the  secret  author  of 
the  mutiny.  As  he  affected  to  hesitate, — with  this 
sward  (said  his  companion  Michael)  /  will  open  the 
gates  of  Constantinople  to  your  imperial  sway;  or  in- 
stantly  plunge  it  into  your  bosom,  if  you  obHinately  resist 
the  just  desires  of  your  fellow-soldiers.  The  compliance 
of  die  Armenian  was  rewarded  with  the  empire,  and  he 
reigned  seven  years  and  a  half  under  the  name  of  Leo 
V.  Educated  in  a  camp,  and  ignorant  both  of  law43  and 
letters,  he  introduced  into  his  civil  government  the  ri- 
gour and  even  cruelty  of  military  discipline;  but  if  his 
severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  innocent,  it 
was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.  His  religious 
inconstancy  was  taxed  by  the  ejpithet  of  chameleon,  but 
the  Catholics  have  acknowledged  by  the!  voice  of  a  saint 
and  confessors,  that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  use- 
ful to  the  republic  The  zeal  of  his  companion  Mi- 
chael was  repaid  with  riches,  honours^  and  military 
command ;  and  his  subordinate  talents  wete  beneficially 
employed  in  the  public  service.  Yet  the  Phrygian 
was  dissatisfied  at  receiving  as  a  favour  a  scanty  portion 
of  the  imperial  prize,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his 
equal;  and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated 
in  a  hasty  discourse,  at  length  assumed  a  more  threat- 
ening and  hostile  aspect  against  a  prince  whom  he 
represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant.  That  tyrant,  however, 
repeatedly  detected,  warned,  and  dismissed  the  old 
companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and  resentment  pre- 
vailed over  gratitude;  and  Michael,  after  a  scrutiny 
into  his  actions,  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  furnace,  of  the  private 
baths.  The  devout  humanity  of  the  empress  Theo- 
phano  was  fatal  to  her  husband  and  family.  A  solemn 
day,  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  had  been  fixed  for 
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the  execution;  she  urged,  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
Saviour's  birth  would  be  profaned  by  tnis  inhuman 
spectacle,  and  Leo  consented  with  reluctance  to  a  de- 
cent respite.  But  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  his  sleep- 
less anxiety  prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of  night 
the  chamber  in  which  his  enemy  was  confined :  he  be- 
held him  released  from  his  chain,  and  stretched  on  the 
jailer's  bed  in  a  profound  slumber.  Leo  was  alarmed 
at  these  signs  of  security  and  intelligence;  but  though 
he  retired  with  silent  steps,  his  entrance  and  departure 
were  noticed  by  a  slave  who  lay  concealed  in  a  comer 
of  the  prison.  Under  the  pretence  of  requesting  the 
spiritual  aid  of  a  confessor,  Michael  informed  the  con- 
spirators, that  their  lives  depended  on  his  discretion, 
and  that  a  few  hours  were  left  to  assure  their  own 
safety,  by  the  deliverance  of  their  friend  and  country. 
On  the  great  festivals  a  chosen  band  of  priests  and 
chanters  was  admitted  into  the  palace  by  a  private  gate 
to  sing  matii)s  in  the  chapel;  and  Leo,  who  regulated 
with  the  same  strictness  the  discipline  of  the  choir  and 
of  the  camp,  was  seldom  absent  from  those  early  devo- 
tions. In  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  but  with  swords  un- 
der their  robes,  the  conspirators  mingled  with  the  pro- 
cession, lurked  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and  expected, 
as  the  signal  of  murder,  the  intonation  of  the  first  psalm 
by  the  emperor  himself.  The  imperfect  light,  and  the 
uniformity  of  dress,  might  have  favoured  his  escape, 
while  their  assault  was  pointed  against  a  harmless 
priest;  but  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and  en- 
compassed on  all  sides  the  royal  victim.  Without  a 
weapon  and  without  a  friend,  he  grasped  a  weighty 
cross,  and  stood  at  bay  against  the  hunters  of  his  life ; 
but  as  he  asked  for  mercy, — This  is  the  hour^  not  qf 
mercy ^  but  ofvengednce^  was  the  inexorable  reply.  The 
stroke  of  a  well-aimed  sword  separated  from  his  body 
the  ri^ht  arm  and  the  cross,  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was 
slain  al  l^e  foot  of  the  altar. 
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A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was  displayed 
u.  the  ^  Michael  II.  who,  from  a  defect  in  his  speech, 
^5ld^  ^^  sumamedthe  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched 
aso^Dec.  from  the  fiery  furnace  to  the  sovereignty  of 
an  empire;  and  as  in  the  tumult  a  smith  could 
not  readily  be  found,  the  fetters  remained  on  his  legs 
several  hours  after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
Csesars.  The  royal  blood  which  had  been  the  price  of 
his  elevation^  was  unprofitably  spent;  in  the  purple  he 
retained  the  ignoble  vices  of  his  origin ;  and  Michael 
lost  his  provinces  with  as  supine  indifference  as  if  they 
had  been  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  His  title 
was  disputed  by  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  military  trium- 
virate, who  transported  into  Europe  fourscore  thousand 
barbarians  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  shores 
X  of  the  Caspian.  He  formed  the  siege  of  Constantino- 
ple; but  4ie  capital  was  defended  with  spiritual  and 
carnal  weapons;  a  Bulgarian  king  assaidted  the  camp 
of  the  orientals,  and  Thomias  had  the  misfortune  or  the 
weakness  to  fall  alive  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror. 
The  hands  and  feet  of  the  rebel  were  amputated;  he 
was  placed  on  an  ass,  and,  amidst  die  insults  of  the 
people,  was  led  through  the  streets,  which  he  sprinkled 
with  his  blood.  The  depravation  of  manners,  as  savage 
as  they  were  corrupt,  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  himself.  Deaf  to  the  lamentations  of  a  fellow- 
soldier,  he  incessantly  pressed  the  discovery  of  more 
accomplices,  till  his  curiosity  was  checked  by  the  ques- 
tion of  an  honest  or  guilly  minister, —  Would  you  give 
credit  to  an  enemy  against  the  most  faithful  of  your 
friends?  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  emperor, 
at  the  request  of  the  senate,  drew  from  her  mona^ery 
Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constantine  VI.  Her 
august  birth  might  justify  a  stipulation  in  the  marriage- 
contract,  that  her  children  should  equally  share  the  em- 
pire with  their  elder  brother.  But  the  nuptials  of  Mi- 
chael and  Euphrosyne  were  barren;  and  she  was  con- 
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tent  with  the  title  of  mother  of  Theophilus^  his  son  and 
successor. 

Theophi-       The  character  of  Theophilus  is  a  rare  exam<» 
8«9,oct5.  I^^  ^^  which  religious  zeal  has  allowed^'  and 
perhaps  magnified,  the  virtues  of  a  heretic,  and 
a  persecutor*     His  valour  was  often  felt  by  the  ener 
mies>  and  his  justice  by  the  subjects^  of  the  monarchy ; 
but  the  valour  of  Theophilus  was  rash  and  fruidess, 
and  his  justice  arbitrary  and  cruel.    He  displayed  the 
banner  of  the  cross  against  the  Saracens ;  but  his  five 
expeditions  were  ccmcluded  by  a  signal  overthrow ; 
Amorium,  the  native  city  of  his  ancestors,  was  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  firom  his  military  tdils^  he  derived 
only  the  sumame  of  the  Unfortunate.    The  wisdom  of 
a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  the  institution  of  laws  and 
the  choice  of  magistrates,  and  while  he  seems  without 
action,  his  civil  government  revolves  round  his  centre 
with  the  silence  and  order  of  the  planetary  system.  But 
the  justice  of  Theophilus  was  fashioned  on  the  model 
of  the  oriental  despots,  who,  in  personal  and  irregular 
acts  of  authority,  consult  the  reason  or  passion  of  the 
moment,  without  measuring  the  sentence  by  the  law,  or 
the  penalty  by  the  offence.    A  poor  woman  direw  her- 
self at  the  emperor's  feet  to  complain  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  the  brother  of  the  empress,  who  had  raised 
his  palace-^wall  to  such  an  inconveniexit  height,  that  her 
humble  dwelling  was  excluded  firom  light  and  air  I  On 
the  proof  of  the  fact,  instead  of  granting,  like  an  ordi^ 
naiy  judge,  sufficient  or  ample  damages  to  the  plaintiff^ 
the  sov^eign  adjudged  to  her  use  and  benefit  the  pa* 
lace  and  the  ground.  Nor  was  Theophilus  content  with 
this  extravagant  satis£EECtum;  his  zeal  coiwerted  a  civil 
trespass  into  a  criminal  act;  and  the  uitfortunate  patri-* 
cian  was  stripped  and  scourged  iurthe  public  place  of 
Constantinople.     For  some  veiiial  offences,  some  defect 
of  equity  or  vigilance,  the  principal  ministers,  a  prefect^ 
a  quaestor,  a  captain  of  the  guards,  were  banished^  or 
mutilated,  or  scalded  with  boiling  pitch,  or  burnt  alive 
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in  the  hippodrome;  and  as  these  dreadful  examples 
might  be  the  effects  of  error  or  caprice,  they  must  have 
alienated  from  his  service  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ci- 
tizens.    But  the  pride  of  the  monarch  was  flattered  in 
the  exercise  of  power,  or,  as  he  thought,  of  virtue ;  and 
the  people,  safe  in  their  obscuri^^  applauded  the  dan- 
ger and  debaseiaent  of  their  superiors.    This  extraordi- 
nary rigour  was  justified,  in  some  measure,  by  its  salu- 
tary  consequences ;  since,  after  a  scrutiny  of  seventeen 
days,  not  a  complaint  or  abuse  could  be  found  in  the 
court  or  city ;  and  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  Greeks 
could  be  ruled  only  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  the 
public  interest  is  die  motive  and  law  of  the  supreme 
judge.    Yet  in  the  crime,  or  the  suspicion,  of  treason, 
that  judge  is  of  all  others  the  most  credulous  and  par- 
tial.    Theophilus  might  inflict  a  tardy  vengeance  on 
the  assassins  of  Leo  and  the  saviours  of  his  father ;  but 
he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  crime ;  and  his  jealous  ty- 
ranny sacrificed  a  brother  and  a  prince  to  the  future 
safety  of  his  life.    A  Persian  of  the  race  of  the  Sassa- 
nides  died  in  poverty  and  exile  at  Constantinople,  leav- 
ing an  only  son,  the  issue  of  a  plebeian  marriage.     At 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  royal  birth  of  Theophobus 
was  revealed,  and  his  merit  was  not  unworthy  of  his 
birth.      He  was  educated  in  the  Byzantine  palace,  a 
Christian  and  a  soldier ;  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in 
the  career  of  fortune  and  glory;  received  the  hand  of 
the  emperor's  sister;  and  was  promoted  to  the  command 
,  of  thirty  thousand  Perians,  who,  like  his  father,  had  fled 
from  the  Mahometan  conquerors.   These  troops,  doubly 
infected  with  mercenary  and  fanatic  vices,  were  desirous 
of  revolting  against  their  benefactor,  and  erecting  the 
standard  of  their  native  king :  but  the  royal  Theophobus 
rejected  their  offers,  disconcerted  their  schemes,  and  es- 
caped from  theirhandstothecamporpalaceof  hisroyal 
brother.    A  generous  confidence  might  have  secured  a 
faithful  and  able  guardian  for  his  wife  and  his  infant 
son,  to  whom  Theophilus,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  was 
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compelled  to  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  empire.  But 
his  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  envy  and  disease :  he 
feared  the  dangerous  virtues  which  might  either  sup- 
port  or  oppress  their  infancy  and  weakness ;  imd  the 
dying  emperor  demanded  the  head  of  the  Persian  prince. 
With  savage  delight,  he  recognised  the  familiar  features 
of  his  broker :  Thou  art  no  longer  Theaphobus^  he  said : 
and  sinking  on  his  couch,  he  added,  with  a  faultering 
voice,  Soan^  too  soon,  I  shall  be  no  more  Theofhilus! 

The  Russians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
the  greatest  part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy, 
preserved,  till  the  last  century,  a  singular  institution  in 
the  marriage  of  the  czar.  Tliey  collected,  not  the  vir- 
gins of  every  rank  and  of  every  province,  a  vain  and  ro- 
mantic idea,  but  the  daughters  of  the  principal  nobles, 
who  awaited  in  the  palace  the  choice  of  their  sovereign. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  a  similar  method  was  adopted  in  the 
nuptials  of  Theophilus.  With  a  golden  apple  in  his 
hand,  he  slowly  walked  between  two  lines  of  contending 
beauties :  his  eye  was  detained  by  the  charms  of  Icasia, 
and,  in  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  declaration,  the  prince 
could  only  observe,  tibat  in  this  world,  women  had  been 
the  cause  of  much  evil :  And  surely^  sir  (she  pertly  re- 
plied), th^  have  likewise  been  the  occasion  of  much  good. 
This  affectation  of  unseasonable  wit  displeased  the  im- 
perial lover:  he  turned  aside  in  disgust ;.  Icasia  con 
cealed  her  mortification  in  a  convent:  and  the  modest 
silence  of  Theodora  was  rewarded  with  the  golden  apple. 
She  deserved  the  love,  but  did  not  escape  the  severity, 
of  her  lord.  From  the  palace  garden  he  beheld  a  ves- 
sel deeply  laden,  and  steering  into  the  port :  on  the 
discovery  that  the  precious  cargo  of  Syrian  luxury  was 
the  property  of  his  wife,  he  condenmed  the  ship  to  the 
flam^,  with  a  sharp  reproach,  that  her  avarice  had  de- 
graded the  character  of  an  empress  into  that  of  amer- 
Michaei  chant.  Yet  his  last  choice  intrusted  her  vrith 
A^i>  84t  ^^  guardianship  of  the  empire  and  her  son 
Jan/to.    Michael,  who  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  fifth 
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year  of  his  age;  The  restoration  of  imagoes,  and  the 
final  extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  has  endeared  her 
name  to  the  devotion  of  the  Greeks ;  but  in  the  fervour 
of  religious  zeal,  Theodora  entertained  a  grateful  regard 
for  the  memory  and  salvation  of  her  husband.  After 
thirteen  years  of  a  prudent  and  frugal  administration, 
she  perceived  the  decline  of  hdr  influence ;  but  the  se- 
cond Irene  imitated  only  thie  virtues  of  her  predecessor. 
Instead  of  conspiring  against  the  life  or  government  of 
her  son,  she  retired,  without  a  struggle,  though  not  with- 
out a  murmur,  to  the  solitude  of  private  life,  deploring 
the  ingratitude,  the'  vices,  and  the  inevitable  ruin,  of  the 
worthless  youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus,  we 
have  not  hitherto  found  the  imitation  of  their  vices,  the 
character  of  a  Roman  prince  who  considered  pleasure  as 
the  object  of  life,  and  virtue  as  the  enemy  of  pleasure* 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  maternal  care  of  Theo- 
dora in  the  education  of  Michael  III.  her  unfortunate 
son  was  a  king  before  he  was  a  man.  If  the  ambitious 
mother  laboured  to  check  the  progress  of  reason,  she 
could  not  cool  the  ebullition  of  passion;  and  her  selfish 
policy  was  justly  repaid  by  the  contempt  and  ingratitude 
of  the  headstrong  youth.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
rejected  hlsr  authority,  without  feeling  his  own  incapa- 
city to  govern  the  empire  and  himself.  With  Theodora, 
all  gravity  and  wisdom  retired  from  the  court:  their 
place  was  supplied  by  the  alternate  dominion  of  vice 
and  folly ;  and  it  was  impossible,  without  forfeiting  the 
public  esteem,  to  acquire  or  preseWe  the  favour  of  the 
emperor.  The  millions  of  gold  and  silvek*  which  had 
been  accumulated  for  the  service  of  the  state,  were  la- 
vished on  the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his  passions 
and  shared  his  pleasures;  and  in  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years,  the  richest  of  sovereigns  was  compelled  to  strip 
the  palace  and  the  churched  of  their  precious  furniture^ 
Like  Nero,  he  delighted  in  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre,  and  sigl^d  to  be  surpassed  in  the  accomplish- 
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meats  in  which  he  alioiild  have  blushed  to  excel.    Yet 
the  studies  of  Nero  in  music  and  poetry,  betrayed  some 
sjrmptoms  of  a  liberal  taste:  the  more  ignoble  arts  of 
the  son  of  Theophilus  were  confined  to  the  chariot-race 
of  the  hippodrome.    The  four  factions  which  had  agi- 
tated the  peace,  still  amused  the  idleness,  of  the  capi- 
tal :  for  himself,  the  emperor  assumed  the  blue  livery; 
the  three  riyal  colours  were  distributed  to  his  feyour- 
ites,  and  in  the  vile,  though  eager  contention,  he  forgot 
the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  safety  of  his  dominions. 
He  silenced  the  messenger  of  an  invasion,  who  presumed 
to  divert  his  attention  in  the  most  critical  moment  of  the 
race;  and  by  his  command,  the  importunate  beacons 
were  extinguished,  that  too  frequently  spread  the  alarm 
from  Tarsus  to  Constantinople.    The  most  skilful  cha- 
rioteers obtained  the  first  place  in  his  confidence  and 
esteem;  their  merit  was  profusely  rewarded :  the  em- 
peror feasted   in  their  houses,   and  presented  their 
children  at  the  baptismal  font;  and  while  he  applaud- 
ed his  own  popularity,  he  affected  to  blame  the  cold  and 
stately  reserve  of  his  predecessors.   The  unnatural  lusts 
which  had  degraded  even  the  manhood  of  Nero,  were 
banished  from  the  world;  yet  the  strength  of  Michael 
was  consumed  by  the  indulgence  of  love  and  intemper- 
ance.    In  his  midnight  revels,  when  his  passions  were 
inflamed  by  wine,  he  was  provoked  to  issue  the  most 
sanguinary  commands ;  and  if  any  feelings  of  humanity 
were  left,  he  was  reduced,  with  the  return  of  sense,  to 
approve  the  salutary  disobedience  of  his  servants.    But 
the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  character  of  Mi- 
chael, is  the  profane  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his 
country.    The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed 
excite  the  smile  of  a  philosopher:  but  his  smile  would 
have  been  rational  and  temperate,  and  he  must  have 
condemned  the  ignorant  folly  of  a  youth  who  insulted 
the  objects  of  public  veneration.  A  buffoon  of  the  court 
was  invested  in  the  robes  of  the  patriarch;  the  twelve 
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metropolitans,  among  whom  the  emperor  was  ranked, 
assumed  their  ecclesiastical  garmients:  they  used- or 
abused  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar;  and  in  their 
bacchanalian  feasts,  the  holy  communion  was  adminis- 
tered in  a  nauseous  compound  of  vinegar  and  mustard. 
Nor  were  these  impious  spectacles  concealed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  city.  On  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  the 
emperor,  with  his  bishops  or  buffoons,  rode  on  asses 
through  the  streets;  encountered  the  true  pa;triarch  at 
the  head  of  his  clergy ;  and  by  their  licentious  shouts 
and  obscene  gestures,  disordered  the  gravity  of  the 
Christian  procession.  The  devotion  of  Michael  ap- 
peared only  in  some  offence  to  reason  or  piety :  he  re- 
ceived his  theatrical  crowns  from  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin;  and  an  imperial  tomb  was  violated  for  the  sake 
of  burning  the  bones  of  Constantine  the  Iconoclast. 
By  this  extravagant  conduct,  the  son  of  Theophilus 
became  as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious ;  every  citizen 
was  impatient  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country;  and 
even  the  favourites  of  the  moment  were  apprehensive 
that  a  caprice  might  snatch  away  what  a  caprice  had 
bestowed.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  hour  of  intoxication  and  sleep,  Michael  III.  was 
murdered  in  his  chamber  by  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  whom  the  emperor  had  raised  to  an  equality 
ojf  rank  and  power. 

Banii.  '^^^  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (if 
the  Mace-  it  be  uot  the  spurious  ofispring  of  pride  and 
A.  D.  867.  flattery)  exhibits  a  genuine  picture  of  the  re- 
Sept  «4.  volution  of  the  most  illustrious  families.  The 
Arsacides,  the  rivals  of  Rome,  possessed  the  sceptre 
of  the  east  near  four  hundred  years :  a  younger  branch 
of  these  Parthian  kings  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia; 
and  their  royal  descendants  survived  the  partition  and 
servitude  of  that  ancient  monarchy.  Two  of  these> 
Artabanus  and  Chlienes,  escaped  or  retired  to  the  court 
of  Leo  I.;  his  bounty  seated  them  in  a  safe  and  hos- 
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pitable  exile,  in  the  province  of  Macedonia:  Adiianople 
was  their  final  settlement  During  several  generations 
they  maintained  the  dignity  of  their  birth;  and  their 
Roman  patriotism  rejected  the  tempting  offers  of  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  powers,  who  recalled  them  to 
their  native  country.  But  their  splendour  was  insen- 
sibly clouded  by  time  and  poverty;  and  the  father  of 
Basil  was  reduced  to  a  small  farm,  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands:  yet  he  scorned  to  disgrace  the 
blood  of  the  Arsacide  by  a  plebeian  alliance — ^his  wife, 
awidowof  Adrianople,  was  pleased  to  count  among  her 
ancestors,  the  great  Constantine;  and  their  royal  infant 
was  connected  by  some  dark  affinity  of  lineage  or  coun- 
try with  the  Macedonian  Alexander.  No  soonier  was 
he  bom,  than  the  cradle  of  Basil,  his  family,  and  his 
city,  were  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Bulga- 
rians: he  was  educated  a  slave  in  a  foreign  land;  and 
in  this  severe  discipline,  he  acquired  the  hardiness  of 
body  and  flexibility  of  mind  which  promoted  his  future 
elevation*  In  the  age  of  youth  or  manhood  he  shared 
the  deliverance  of  the  Roman  captives,  who  generously 
broke  their  fetters,  marched  through  Bulgaria  to  the 
shores  of  the  Buxine,  defeated  two  armies  of  the  bar- 
barians, embarked  in  the  ships  which  had  been  stationed 
for  their  reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople, 
from  whence  they  were  distributed  to  their  respective 
homes.  But  the  freedom  of  Basil  was  naked  and  des- 
titute: his  farm  was  ruined  by  the  calamities  of  war: 
after  his  father's  death,  his  manual  labour  or  service, 
could  no  longer  support  a  family  of  orphans;  and  he 
resolved  to  seek  a  more  conspicuous  theatre,  in  which 
every,  virtue  and  every  vice  may  lead  to  the  paths  of 
greatness. .  The  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Constanti- 
nople, without  friends  or  money,  the  weary  pilgrim  slept 
on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St  Diomede:  he  was  fed 
by  the  casual  hospitality  of  a  monk;  and  was  introduced 
to  the  service  of  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the  emperor 
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Theophilus;  who,  &CKigk  himself  of  a  diminutive  per* 
son,  wastthrays  followed  by  a  train  of  taH  and  handsome 
domestics.  Basil  attended  his  patron  to  the  government 
of  Peloponnesus;  eclipsed,  by  his  personal  merit,  the 
birth  and 'dignil^  of  Theophilus,  and  formed  an  useful 
connexion  with  a  wealthy  and  charitable  matron  of  Pa- 
tras.  Her  apisitual  or  carnal  love  embraced  the  young 
adventurer^  whom  she  adopted  as  her  son.  Danielis  pre* 
sented  him  widi  thirty  slaves.;  and  the  prodnce  of  her 
bounty  was  expended  in  die  support  of  his  brothers,  and 
the  purchase  of  some  large  estates  in  Macedonia^  His 
gratitude  or  andiition  still  attacked  him  to  theaernee  of 
Theopfailus ;  and  a  lucky  accident  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  court.  A  £unous  wrestler,  in  the  train 
of  the  Bulgarian  ambassadors,  had  defied,  at  the  rojral 
banquet^  the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the  Greeks. 
The  strength  of  Basil  was  praised ;  he  acc^ted  the  ehal* 
lenge;  and  the  barbarian  champion  was  overthrown  at 
the  first  onset  A  beautiful  but  vicious  horse  was  con- 
demned to  be  hamstrung ;  itwas  subdued  by  the  dexte- 
rity and  courage  of  the  servant  of  Theophilus;  and  his 
conqueror  was  promoted  to  an  honourable  rank  in  the 
imperial  stables.  But  it  was  impossibb  to  obtain  the 
C(»fidence  of  Miohael,  without  complying  with  his  vices; 
and  his  new  favourite,  the  great  chamberlain  of  the  pa* 
laoe,  was  raised  and  supported  by  a  disgraceful  marrii^ 
with  a  royal  concubine,  and  the  di^onour  of  his  sister, 
who  succeeded  to  her  place.  The  public  administration 
had  been  abandoned  to  the  Ceesar  Bardas,  the  brother 
and  enemy  of  Theodora;  but  the  arts  of  female  influ- 
ence persuaded  Michael  to  hate  and  to  fear  his  uncle :  he 
was  drawn  fi*om  Constantinople,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
Cretan  expedition,  smd  stabbed  in  tiie  tent  of  audience, 
bj  the  sword  of  the  chamberlain,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor.  About  a  month  after  this  execution,  Basil 
was  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire.     He  supported  this  unequal  asso- 
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elation  till  his  infloence  was  fortified  by  popular  esteem. 
His  life  was  endangered  by  the  caprice  of  the  emperor; 
and  his  dignity  was  prc^aned  by  a  second  colleague,  who 
had  rowed  in  the  galleys.  Yet  the  murder  of  his  benefac^ 
tor  must  be  condemned  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  and  trea- 
son; and  the  churches  which  he  dedicated  to  the  name  of 
St.  Michael,  were  a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  his  guilt. 
The  different  ages  of  Basil  I-  may  be  compared  with 
ihose  of  Augustus.     The  situation  of  Ae  Greek  did  not 
allow  him  in  his  earliest  youth  to  lead  an  army  against 
his  country,  or  to  proscribe  the  noblest  of  her  sons;  but 
his  aspiring  genius  stooped  to  the  arts  of  a  slave;  he 
dissembled  his  ambition  and  even  his  virtues,and  grasped, 
with  the  bloody  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  empire  which 
he  ruled  with  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  a  parent. 
A  private  citizen  may  feel  his  interest  repugnant  to  liis 
Anty;  but  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency  of  sense  or  cou- 
rage, that  an  absolute  monarch  can  separate  his  happi- 
ness from  his  glory,  or  his  glory  from  the  public  welfare. 
The  life  or  panegyric  of  Basil  has  indeed  been  composed 
and  published  under  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants; 
but  even  their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be  justly  as- 
cribed to  the  superior  merit  of  their  ancestor.-  In  his 
character,  his  grandson  Constantino  has  attempted  to 
delineate  a  perfect  image  of  royalty;  but  that  feeble 
prince,  unless  he  had  copied  a  real  model  could  not 
easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  level  of  his  own 
conduct  or  conceptions.     But  the  most  solid  praise  of 
Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and  a 
flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested  from  the 
'  dissolute  Michael,  and  that  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Macedonian  dynasty.     The  evils  which  had  been  sanc- 
tified by  time  and  example,  were  corrected  by  his  master- 
hand  ;  and  he  revived,  if  not  the  national  spirit,  at  least 
the  order  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  appli- 
cation was  indefatigable,  his  temper  cool,  his  understand- 
ing vigorous  and  decisive;  and  ii^  bis  practice  lie  ob- 
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served  that  rare  and  salutary  moderation,  which  pursues 
each  virtue,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite 
vices.  His  military  service  had  been  confined  to  the 
palace;  nor  was  the  emperor  endowed  with  the  spirit 
or  the  talents  of  a  warrior.  Yet  under  his  reign  the 
Roman  arms  were  again  formidable  to  the  barbarians. 
As  soon  as  he  had  formed  a  new  army  by  discipline  and 
exercise,  he  appeared  in  person  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, curbed  the  pride  of  the  Saracens,  and  suppressed 
the  dangerous  though,  just  revolt  of  the  Manichaaans. 
His  indignation  against  a  rebel  who  had  long;  eluded  his 
pursuit,  provoked  him  to  wish  and  to  pray,  that,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  he  might  drive  three  arrows  into  the  head 
of  Chrysochir.  That  odious  head,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  treason  rather  than  by  valour,  was  suspended 
from  a  tree,  and  thrice  exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the 
imperial  archer:  a  base  revenge  against  the  dead,  more 
worthy  of  the  times,  than  of  the  character  of  Basil.  But 
his  principal  merit  was^in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
finances  and  of  the  laws.  To  replenish  an  exhausted 
treasury,  it  was  proposed  to  resume  the  lavish  and  ill- 
placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor :  his  prudence  abated  one 
moiety  of  the  restitution;  and  a  sum  of  1,200,000A 
was  instantly  procured  to  answer  the  most  pressing  de- 
mands, and  to  allow  some  space  for  the  mature  opera- 
tions of  economy.  Among  the  various  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  the  revenue,  a  new  mode  was  suggested 
of  capitation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have  too  much 
depended  on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  assessors. 
A  sufficient  list  of  honest  aDd  able  agents  was  instantly 
produced  by  the  minister;  but  on  the  more  careful  * 
scrutiny  of  Basil  himself,  only  two  could  be  found,  who 
might  be  safely  intrusted  with  such  dangerous  powers; 
and  they  justified  his  esteem  by  declining  his  confidence. 
But  the  serious  and  successful  diligence  of  the  emperor 
established  by  degrees  an  equitable  balance  of  property 
and  payment,  of  receipt  and  expenditure;  a  peculiar 
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fdnd  was  appropriated  to  each  service;  and  a  |)ublic 
method  secured  the  interest  of  the  prince  and  the  pro^ 
perty  of  the  people.  After  reforming  the  luxury,  he  as- 
signed two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply  the  decent 
plenty,  of  the  imperial  table :  the  contributions  of  the 
subject  were  reserved  for  his  defence;  and  the  residue 
was  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  the  capital  and 
provinces.  A  taste  for  building,  however  costly,  may 
deserve  some  praise  and  much  excuse;  from  thence  in- 
dustry is  fed,  art  is  encouraged,  and  some  object  is  at* 
tained  of  public  emolument  or  pleasure ;  the  use  of  a 
road,  an  aqueduct,  or  an  hospital,  is  obvious  and  solid ; 
and  the  hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the  command 
of  Basil,  were  consecrated  to  the  devotion  of  the  age. 
In  the  character  of  a  judge  he  was  assiduous  and  impar- 
tial; desirous  to  save,  btit  not  afraid  to  strike:  the  op- 
pressors of  the  people  were  severely  chastised;  but  his 
personal  foes,  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to  pardon,  were 
condemned,  after  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  to  a  life  of  so- 
litude and  repentance.  The  change  of  language  and 
manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the  obsolete  jurispru- 
dence of  Justinian:  the  voluminous  body  of  his  insti- 
tutes, pandects,  code,  and  novels^  was  digested  under 
forty  titles,  in  the  Greek  idiom ;  and  the  BasUks^  which 
were  improved  and  completed  by  his  son  and  grandson, 
must  be  referred  to  the  original  genius  of  the  founder 
of  their  race.  This  glorious  reign  was  terminated  by 
an  accident  in  the  chase.  A  ftirious  stag  entangled  bis 
horns  in  the  belt  of  Basil,  and  raised  him  from  his  horse ; 
he  was  rescued  by  an  attendant,  who  cut  the  belt  and 
slew  the  animal;  but  the  fall,  or  the  fever,  exhausted 
the  strength  of  the  aged  monarch,  and  he  expired  in  the 
palace,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  family  and  people.  If  he 
struck  off  the  head  of  the  faithful  servant,  for  presuming 
to  draw  his  sword  against  his  sovereign,  the  pride  of 
despotism,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  his  life,  revived  in 
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the  last  moments  of  despair,  when  he  no  longer  wanted 
or  valued  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor,  Constantine  died 
before  his  father,  whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused 
j^  by  a  flattering  impostor  and  a  vain  apparition, 

thepfaii'o-  Stephen,  the  youngest,  was  content  with  the 
AfnTsse, honours  of  a  patriarch  and  a  saint;  both  Leo 
^"''^  ^'  and  Alexander  were  alike  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple, but  the  powers  of  government  were  solely  exercised 
by  the  elder  brother.  The  name  of  Leo  VL  has  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  philosopher;  and  the  union 
of  the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  speculative 
virtues,  would  indeed  constitute  the  perfection  of  human 
nature.  But  the  claims  of  Leo  are  far  short  of  this  ideal 
excellence.  Did  he  reduce  his  passions  and  appetites 
under  the  dominion  of  reason?  His  life  was  spent  in 
the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of  his  wives  and 
concubines ;  and  even  the  clemency  which  he  shewed, 
and  the  peace  which  he  strove  to  preserve,  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  softness  and  indolence  of  his  character. 
Did  he  subdue  his  prejudices,  and  those  of  his  subjects? 
His  mind  was  tinged  with  the  most  puerile  superstition; 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  errors  of  the  people, 
were  consecrated  by  his  laws;  and  the  oracles  of  Leo, 
which  reveal,  in  prophetic  style,  the  fates  of  the  empire, 
are  founded  on  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination. 
If  we  still  inquire  the  reason  of  his  sage  appellation,  it 
can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son  of  Basil  was  less  igno- 
rant than  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  church 
and  state ;  that  his  education  had  been  directed  by  the 
learned  Photius ;  and  that  several  books  of  profane  and 
ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in 
the  name,  of  the  imperial  philosopher.  But  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  philosophy  and  religion  was  overthrown  by 
a  donlestic  vice^  the  repetition  of  his  nuptials.  The 
primitive  ideas  of  the  merit  and  holiness  of  celibacy 
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were  preadied  by  the  moiiks  and  entertained  by  die 
.  Greeks.     Marriage  was  allowed  as  a  necessary  means 
for  the  propagation  of  piankind:  after  the  death  of  ei« 
the(  party,  the  survivor  might  satisfy,  hyB,  second  union, 
the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  the  flesh  ;  but  a  third 
marriage  was  censured  as  a  state  of  legal  fornication; 
and  3,  fourth  was  a  sin  or  scandal  yet  unknown  to  the 
Christians  of  the  east.     In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
Leo  himself  had  abolidied  the  state  of  concubines,  cmd 
condemned,  without  annulling,  third  marriages;  but  bis 
patriotism  and  love  soon  compelled  him  to  violate  his 
own  laws,  and  to  incur  the  penance,  which  in  a  similar 
case  he  had  imposed  on  his  subjects.     In  his  three  first 
alUances,  his  nuptial  l^ed  was  unfruitful ;  the  emperor 
required  a  female  companion,  and  the  empire  a  legiti- 
mate heir.    The  beautiful  Zoe  was  introduced  into  the 
palace  as  a  conoubine ;  and  after  a  trial  of  her  fecundky, 
and  the  birth  of  Constantine,  her  lover  declared  his  in* 
tention  of  legitimating  the  mother  and  the  child^by  the 
celebration  of  his  fourth  nuptials.     But  the  patriarch 
Nicholas  refused  his  blessing :  the  imperial  bs^tism  of 
the  young  prince  viras  obtained  by  a  promise  of  «epara< 
tion;  and  the  contumacious  husband  of  Zoe  was.  ex* 
eluded  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.     Neither 
the  fear  of  exile,  or  the  desertionof  his  brethren,  nor  the 
authority  of  the  Latin  church,  nor  the  danger  of  failure 
or  doubt  in  the  succession  to  the  empire,  could  bend 
the  spirit  of  the  inflexible  monk.     After  the  death  of 
Leo,  he  was  recalled  from  exile  to  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical administration ;  and  the  edict  of  union  which 
was  promulgated  in  the  name  of  Constantine,  condemn- 
ed the  future  scandal  of  fourth  marriages,  and  left  a 
tacit  imputation  on  his  own  birth. 

In  the  Greek  language  purple  and  porphyry 
ConBtan-  'are  the  same  word  :  and  as  the  colours  of  nature 
^L^.  are  invariable,  we  may  learn,  that  a  dark  deep  red 
f»*»^    was  the  Tyrian  dye  which  stained  the  pucple^  of 
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A.  D.  911,  the  ancients.  An  apartment  of  the  Byzantind 
^^^  ^^'  palace  was  lined  with  porphyry :  it  was  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  pregnant  empresses ;  and  the  royal 
birth  of  their  children  was  expressed  by  the  appel- 
lation ofparphyrogefUtey  or  bom  in  the  purple.  Several 
of  the  Roman  princes  had  been  blessed  with  an,  heir ; 
but  this  peculiar  surname  was  first  applied  to  Constan-- 
tine  VII.  His  life  and  titular  reign  were  of  equal  dura-^ 
tion;  but  of  fifty-four  years,  six  had  elapsed  before  his 
father's  death ;  and  the  son  of  Leo  was  ever  the  volun* 
tary  or  reluctant  subject  of  those  who  oppressed  his 
weakness  or  abused  his  confidence.  His  uncle  Alex* 
ander,  who  had  long  been  invested  with  the  title  of 
Augustus,  was  the  first  colleague  and  governor  of  the 
young  prince  :  but  in  a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly, 
the  brother  of  Leo  already  emulated  the  reputation  of 
Michael ;  and  when  he  was  extinguished  by  a  timely 
death,  he  entertained  a  project  of  castrating  his  nephew^ 
and  leaving  the  empire  to  a  worthless  favourite.  The 
succeeding  years  of  the  minority  of  Constantine  were 
occupiied  by  his  mother  Zoe,  and  a  succession  of  coun- 
cil of  seven  regents,  who  pursued  their  interest,  gratified 
their  passions,  abandoned  the  republic,  su{^anted  each 
other,  and.finally  vanished  in  the  presence  of  a  soldier. 
From  an  obscure  origin,  Romanus  Lecapenus  had  raised 
himself  to  the  command  of  the  naval  armies ;  and  in  the 
anarchy  of  the  times,  had  deserved,  or  at  least  had  ob- 
tained, the  national  esteem.  With  a  victorious  and  a& 
fectionate  fleet,  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  . 
into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  was  hailed  as 
the  deliverer  of  the  people,  and  the  guardian  of  the 
prince.  His  supreme  office  was  at  first  defined  by 
BonuuraBi.  the  ucw  appellation  of  father  of  the  emperor ; 
iLpll^p!' ^^^  Romanus  soon  disdained  the  subordinate 
Dec.  «4.  powers  of  a  minister,  and  assumed,  with  the 
titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  full  independence  of 
royalty,  which  he  held  near  five-and-twenty  years. 
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Gbiisto-  H^  ^ree  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen^  and  Con^ 
P^'»ste-  stantine,  were  stic6egsively  adorned  with  the 
•tantiiM  same  honours,  and  the  lawful  emperor  was  de- 
graded from  the  first  to  the  fifth  rank  in  this  col- 
lege of  princes.  Yet,  in  the  preservation  of  his  life 
and  crown,  he  might  still  applaud  his  own  fortune  and 
the  clemency  of  the  usurper.  The  examples  of  ancient 
and  modern  history  would  have  excused  the  ambition 
of  Romanus ;  the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the  empire 
were  in  his  hand :  the  spurious  birth  of  Constantine 
would  have  justified  his  exclusion ;  and  the  grave  or 
the  monastery  was  open  to  receive  the  son  of  die-  con- 
cubine. But  Lecapenus  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  tyrant  The 
spirit  and  activity  of  his  private  life  dissolved  away  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  throne ;  and  in  bis  licentious  plea- 
sures, he  forgot  the  safety  both  of  the  republic  and  of 
his  family.  Of  a  mild  and  religious  character,  he  re- 
spiected  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  innocence  of  the  youth, 
the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
people.  The  studious  temper  and  retirement  of  Con- 
stantine disarmed  the  jealousy  of  power :  his  books  and 
music,  his  pen  and  his  pencil,  were  a  constant  source 
of  amusement ;  and  if  he  could  improve  a  scanty  allow- 
ance by  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  if  their  price  was  not 
enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  was  endowed 
with  a  personal  talent,  which  few  princes  could  employ 
in  the  hour  of  adversity. 

Constan-  The  fall  of  Romanus  was  occasioned  by  hia 
ITdHI^,  ^^^  vices  and  those  of  his  children.  After  the 
Jan.  27.  decease  of  Christopher,  his  eldest  son,  the  two 
surviving  brothers  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  con- 
spired against  their  father.  At  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
all  strangers  were  regularly  excluded  from  the  palace, 
they  entered  his  apartment  with  an  armed  force,  and 
fK>nveyed  him,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  a  small  island 
in  the  Propontis,  which  was  peopled  by  a  religious  com«^ 
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munity.     The  rumour  of  this  domestic  revolution  ex* 
cited  a  tumult  in  the  city ;  but  Porphpogenitus  alone, 
the  true  and  lawful  emperor,  was  the  object  of  the  pub- 
lic care ;   and  the  sons  of  Lecapenus  were  taught,  by 
tardy  experience,  that  they  had  achieved  a  guilty  and 
perilous  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  their  rival.     Their 
sister  Helena,  the  wife  of  Constantine,  revealed,  or  sup- 
posed, their  treacherous  design  of  assassinating  her  hus- 
band at  the  royal  banquet    His  royal  adherents  were 
alarmed ;  and  the  two  usurpers  were  prevented,  seized, 
degraded  from  the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same 
island  and  monastery  where  their  fiather  had  been  so 
lately  confined.     Old  Romanus  met  them  on  the  beach 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just  reproach  of  their 
M\j  and  ingratitude,  presented  his  imperial  collei^ttes 
with  im  equal  share  of  his  water  and  vegetable  diet. 
In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  Constantine  VII.  ob- 
tained the  possession  of  the  eastern  world,  which  he 
ruled,  or  seemed  to  rule,  neur  fifteen  years.     But  he 
was  devoid  of  that  energy  of  character  which  could 
emerge  into  a  life  of  action  and  glory :  and  the  studies 
^htch  had  amused  and  dignified  his  leisure,  were  in- 
compatH>le  with  the  serious  duties  of  a  sovereign.    The 
emperor  neglected  the  practice,  to  instruct  his  son  Ro-^ 
manus  inthe  theory,  of  government ;  while  he  indulged 
Ikte  habits  of  intemperance  and  sloth,  he  dropped  the 
reins  of  the  administration  into  the  hands  of  Hdena 
his  wife;  and,  in  the  shifting  scene  of  her  favour  and 
ca|>rice,  each  minister  was  regmtted  in  the  promotion 
of  a  more  worthless  successor.     Yet  the  birth  and  mis- 
fortunes of  Constantine  had  ^ideared  him  to  the  Greeks : 
they  excused  his  fiulings ;  they  respected  his  learning, 
bis  innocence^  and  cblirily,  his  love  of  justice;  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  fbneral  was  mourned  with  the  unfeign- 
ed tears  of  his  subjects.    The  body,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  lay  in  state  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace; 
and  the  civil  and  military  ofiicers,  the  patricians,  the 
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senate,  and  the  clergy,  approached  in  due  order  to 
adore  and  kiss  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  sovereign. 
Before  the  procession  moved  towards  the  imperial  se- 
pulchre, a  herald  proclaimed  this  awful  admonition : — 
Arise f  O  king  of  the  worlds  and  obey  the  summons  of  the 
King  of  kings! 

Roiiianu.  The  death  of  Constantino  was  imputed  to 
J;i™^9  poison;  and  his  son  Romanus,  who  derived 
Nov.  15.  that  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  A  prince 
who,  at  the'  age  of  twenty,  could  be  suspected  of  anti- 
cipating his  inheritance;  must  have  been  already  lost 
in  the  public  esteem ;  yet  Romanus  was  rather  weak  than 
wicked;  and  the  largest  share  of  the  guilt  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  wife,  Theoph'ano,  a  woman  of  base  origin, 
masculine  spirit,  and  flagitious  manners.  The  sense  of 
personal  glory,  and  public  happiness,  the  true  pleasures 
of  royalty,  were  unknown  to  the  son  of  Constantine ; 
and  while  the  two  brothers,  Nicephorus  and  Leo,  tri- 
umphed over  the  Saracens,  the  hours  which  the  empe- 
ror owed  to  his  people  were  consumed  in  strenuous 
idleness.  In  the  morning  he  visited  the  circus;  at 
noon  he  feasted  the  senators;  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon  he  spent  in  the  spharisterium,  or  tennis- 
court,  the  only'^.heatre  of  his  victories ;  from  thence  he 
passed  over  to^^the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
hunted  and  killed  four  wild  boars  of  the  largest  size, 
and  returned  to  the  palace,  proudly  content  with  the 
labours  of  the  day.  In  strength  and  beauty  he  was 
conspicuous  above  his  equals:  tall  and  straight  as  a 
young  cypress,  his  complexion  was  fair  and  florid,  his 
eyes  sparkling,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long  and 
aquiline.  Yet  even  these  perfections  were  insufficient 
to  fix  the  love  of  Theophano;  and,  after  a  reign  of  four 
years,  she  mingled  for  her  husband  the  same  deadly 
draught  which  she  had  composed  for  his  father. 
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Nicepbo-  ®y  ^  marriage  with  this  impious  woman, 
jRu  u.  Roihanus  the  younger  left  two  sons,  Basil  IL 
A.D!963,and  Constantine  IX.  and  two  daughters,  Theo- 
AugoBt  6.  pi^j^Q^j  j^Q  J  Anne.  The  eldest  sister  was  given  to 
Otho  II.  emperor  of  the  west;  the  younger  became  the 
wife  of  Wolodomir,  great  duke  and  apostle  of  Russia, 
and,  by  the  marriage  of  her  grand-daughter  with  Henry 
I.  king  of  France,  the  blood  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
perhaps  of  the  Arsacides,  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the 
Bourbon  line.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
empress  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom  was  five,  and  the  younger  only  two, 
years  of  age;  but  she  soon  felt  the  instability  of  a 
throne,  which  was  supported  by  a  female  who  could 
not  be  esteemed,  and  two  infants  who  could  not  be 
feared.  Theophano  looked  around  for  a  protector,  and 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bravest  soldier:  her 
heart  was  capricious ;  but  the  deformity  of  the  new  fa- 
vourite rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  interest 
was  the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love.  Nicephorus 
Phocas  united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  double 
merit  of  a  hero  and  a  saint.  In  the  former  character, 
his  qualifications  were  genuine  and  splendid:  iike  de- 
scendant of  a  race,  illustrious  by  their  military  exploits, 
he  had  displayed,  in  every  station  ard  in  every  pro- 
vince, the  courage  of  a  soldier  and  the  conduct  of  a 
chief:  and  Nicephorus  was  crowned  with  recent  lau- 
rels, from  the  important  conquest  of  the  isle  of  Crete. 
His  religion  was  of  a  more  ambiguous  cast;  and  his 
hair-cloth,  his  fasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his  wish  to 
retire  from  the  business  of  the  world,  were  a  conveni- 
ent mask  for  his  dark  and  dangerous  ambition.  Yet  he 
imposed  on  a  holy  patriarch,  by  whose  influence,  and 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  intrusted,  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  princes,  with  the  absolute  and 
independent  command  of  the  oriental  armies^ .   As  soon 
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as  be  had  secured  the  leaders  and  the  troops,  he  boldly 
marched  to  ConstantiDGpIe,  trampled  on  his  enemies^ 
avowed  his  correspondence  with  the  empress,  and, 
without  degrading  her  sons,  assumed,  with  the  title  of 
Augustus,  the  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  the  plenitude 
of  power.  But  his  marriage  with  Theophano  was  re- 
fused by  the  same  patriarch  who  had  placed  the  crown 
on  his  head;  by  his  second  nuptials  he  incurred  a  year 
of  canonical  penance;  a  bar  of  spiritual  affinity  was 
apposed  to  their  celebration;  and  some  evasion  and 
perjury  were  required  to  silence  the  scruples  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  The  popularity  of  the  emperor 
was  lost  in  the  purple :  in  a  reign  of  six  years  he  pro-> 
voked  the  hatred  of  strangers  and  subjects;  and  the 
hypocrisy  and  avarice  of  the  first  Nicephorus  were  re- 
vived in  his  successor.  Hypocrisy  I  shall  never  justify 
or  palliate;  but  I  will  dare  to  observe,  that  the  odious 
vice  of  avarice  is  of  all  others  most  hastily  arraigned,, 
and  most  unmercifully  condemned.  In  a  private  citi- 
zen, our  judgment  seldom  expects  an  accurate  scrutiny 
into  his  fortune  and  expense:  and  in  a  steward  of  the 
public  treasure,  frugality  is  always  a  virtue^  and  the 
increase  of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable  duty.  In 
the  use  of  his  patrimony,  this  generous  temper  of  Ni- 
cephorus had  been  proved;  and  the  revenue  was 
strictly  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state :  eaich  spring 
the  emperor  marched  in  person  against  the  Saracens  ; 
and  every  Roman  might  compute  the  employment  of 
his  taxes  in  triumphs,  conquests,  and  the  security  of 
the  eastern  barrier. 

JobnZi-  Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  ele- 
!gjj^"j'j  vation,  and  served  under  his  standard,  a  noble 
CoDBtan-  and  valiant  Armenian  had  deserved  and  obtained 

tine  IX.      I 

A.D.969,the  most  eminent  rewards.  The  stature  of 
Dec.  «5.  j^Ijjj  Zimisces  was  below  the  ordinary  standard ; 
but  this  diminutive  body  was  endowed  with  strength, 
beauty,  and  the  soul  of  a  hero.     By  the  jealousy  of  the 
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empeiorts  brother,  he  was  degraded  from  the  office  of 
general  of  llie  east,  to  that  of  director  of  the  posts,  and 
his  murmurs  were  chastised  with  disgrace  and  exile. 
But  Zimisces  was  ranked  among  the  numerous  lovers 
of  the  empuress :  on  her  intercession  he  was  permitted  to 
reside  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capi- 
tal: her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  clandestine  aiid 
amorous  visits  to  the  palace ;  and  Theophano  consented 
with  alacrity  to  the  death  of  an  ugly  and  penurious 
husbands  Some  bold  and  trusty  conspirators  were 
concealed  in  her  most  private  chambers ;  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  winter  night,  Zimisces,  with  his  principal 
companions,  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  traversed  the 
Bosphorus,  landed  at  the  palace  staiis,  and  silently 
ascended  a  ladder  of  ropes,  which  was  cast  down  by  the 
female  attendants.  Neither  his  own  saspicions,  nor  the 
warnings  of  his  friends,  nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his  brother 
Leo,  nor  the  fortress  which  he  had  erected  in  the  pa- 
lace, could  protect  Nicephorus  from  a  domestic  foe,  at 
whose  voice  every  door  was  opened  to  the  assassins. 
As  he  slept  on  a  bear-skin  on  the  ground,  he  was 
roused  by  their  noisy  intrusion,  and  thirty  daggers 
glittered  before  his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Zi« 
misces  imbrued  his  hands' in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign; 
but  he  enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  revenge. 
The  murder  was  protracted  by  insult  and  cruelty;  and 
as  soon  as  the  head  of  Nicephorus  was  shewn  from  the 
window,  the  tumult  was  hushed,  and  the  Armenian 
was  emperor  of  the  east.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
he  was  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Sophia,  by  the 
intrepid  patriarch;  who  charged  his  conscience  with 
the  deed  of  treason  and  blood;  and  required,  as  a  sign 
of  repentance,  that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his 
more  criminal  associate.  This  sally  of  apostolic  zeal 
was  not  offensive  to  the  prince,  since  he  could  neither 
love  nor  trust  a  woman  who  had  repeatedly  violated  the 
niost  sacred  obligations;  and  Theophano,  instead  of 
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•liaring  his  imperial  fortune^  wu  dismiMed  with  igno- 
miny firom  his  bed  and  palace.     In  thrir  lagt  interne w^ 
she  displayed  a  ftantic  and.  impotent  rage ;  accused  the 
ingratitude  of  her  lorrer;  assaulted  with  words  and 
blows  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  aobmissive 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  colleague;  and> avowed 
her  own  prostitution,  in  proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of 
his  birth.    The  public  indignation  was  appeased  by 
her  exile,  and  the  punishment  of  the  meaner  accom- 
plices :  the  death  of  an  unpopular  prince  was  fongiTen ; 
and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was  forgotten  in  the  splen- 
dour of  his  yirtues.     Perhaps  his  profusion  was  less 
useful  to  the  state  than  the  avarice  of  Nicephorus;  but 
his  gentle  and  generous  behaviour  delighted  all  who 
approached  his  person;  and  it  was  only  in  the  paths  of 
victory  that  he  trode  ii|  the  footsteps,  of  his  predecessor. 
The  greatest  part  of  his  reign  was  employed  in  the 
eamp  and  the  field :  his  personal  valour  and  activity 
were  signalized  on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigris,  the  an- 
cient boundaries  of  the  Roman  world;   and  by  his 
double  triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens, 
he  deserved  the  titles,  of  saviour  of  the  empire,  and 
conqumrOT  of  the  east     In  his  last  return  from  Syria, 
he  observeld  that  the  most  fruitful  lands  of  his  new  pro- 
vinces were  possessed  by  the  eunuchs.     And  is  it  for 
them  (be  exclaimed,  with  honest  indignation,)  that  we 
hme  fought  and  conquered?    Is  it  for  them  that  we 
sked  omr  bloody  and  exhaust  the  treasurer  of  our  people? 
The  complaint  was  re-echoed  to  the  palace,  and  the 
death  of  Zimisces  is  strongly  marked  with  the  mspicioix 
of  poison. 

BmU  II.  Under  this  usuipation,  or  regency,  of  twelve 
Smtine  y^^w,  the  two  lawful  emperors,  Basil  and  Con- 
^M^;  stantine,  had  silently  grown  to  the  age  of  man- 
10.  hood.  Their  tender  years  had  been  incapable 
of  dominion :  the  respectful  modesty  of  their  attendance 
and  salutation,  was  due  to  the  age  and  merit  of  their 
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gaardians:  the  childlesa  ambition  of  those  guardians: 
bad  no  temptation  to  violate  their  right  of  succession: 
their  patrimony  was  ably  and  faithfully  administered  ;- 
and  the  premature  death  of  Zimisces  was  a  loss,  ralher 
than  a  benefit,  to  the  sons  of  Romanus.  Their  want  of 
experience  detained  them  twelve  years  longer  the  ob- 
scure and  voluntary  pupils  of  a  minister,  who  extended 
his  reign  by  persuading  them  to  indulge  the  pleasures 
of  youth,  and  to  disdain  the  labours  of  government*. 
In  this  silken  web,  the  weakness  of  Constantine  was 
for  ever  entangled ;  but  his  elder  brother  felt  the  im*. 
pulse  of  genius  and  the  desire  of  action :  he  frowned, 
and  the  minister  was  no  more.  Basil  was  the  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces 
of  Europe;  but  Asia  was  oppressed  by  two  veteran 
generals,  Phocas  and  Scleras,  who,  alternately  friends 
and  enemies,  subjects  and  rebels,  maintained  their  inde-* 
pendence,  and  laboured  to  emulate  the  example  of  suc- 
cessful usurpation.  Against  these  domestic  enemies,  the 
SOB  of  Romanus  first  drew  his  sword,  and  they  trembled 
in  the  presence  of  a  lawful  and  high-spirited  prince. 
The  first,  in  the  front  of  battle,  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  by  the  stroke  of  poison,  or  an  arrow ;  the  second, 
who  had  been  twice  loaded  with  chains,  and  twice  in- 
vested with  the  purple,  was  desirous  of  ending  in  peace 
the  small  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  aged  sup- 
pliant approached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyes  and  faulter- 
ing  steps,  leaning  on  his  two  attendants,  the  emperor 
exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  power, — ^ And  is 
this  the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the  object  of  our  ter- 
ror? After  he  had  confirmed  his  own  authority,  and 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  the  trophies  of  Nicephorus 
and  Zimisces  would  not  suffer  their  royal  pupil  to  sleep 
in  the  palace.  His  long  and  frequent  expeditions 
against  the  Saracens  were  rather  glorious,  than  useful 
to  the  empire ;  but  the  final  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bulgaria  appears,  since  the  time  of  Belisarius,  the 
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teost  impoTtant  triumph  of  the  Roman  anns.  Yet  in- 
stead of  applauding  their  victorious  prince,  his  dubjectd 
detested  the  rapacious  and  rigid  avarice  of  Basil ;  and 
in  the  imperfect  narrative  of  his  exploits,  we  can  only 
discern  the  courage,  patience,  and  ferociousness,  of  a 
soldier.  A  vicious  education,  which  could  not  suhdue 
his  spirit,  had  clouded  his  mind ;  he  was  igndrant  of 
every  science ;  and  the  remembrance  of  his  learned  and 
feeble  grandsire  might  eiicourage  a  real  or  a£fected  con* 
tempt  of  luws  and  lawyers,  of  artists  and  arts.  Of  such 
a  character,  in  such  an  age,  superstition  took  a  firm 
and  lastiiig  possession :  after  the  first  licence  of  hid 
youth,  Basil  II.  devoted  his  life,  in  the  palace  and  the 
camp,  to  ihe  penance  of  a  hiermit,  wore  the  monastic 
habit  under  his  robe^  and  armour,  observed  a  vow  of 
continence,  and  imposed  on  his  appetites  a  perpetual 
abstinence  from  wine  and  ilesh.  In  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  his  martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark 
in  person  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily; 
he  was  prevented  by  death,  and  Basil,  sumamed  the 
slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed  from  the  world, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  clergy  and  the  curses  of  the 
Con^tto-  people.  After  his  decease,  his  brother  Constan- 
A^Slwjs.ti'^^  enjoyed,  about  three  years,  the  power,  or 
i>«»»^«^-  rather  the  pleasures,  of  royalty;  and  his  only 
care  was  the  settlement  of  his  succession.  He  had  en- 
joyed sixty-six  years  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and  the 
reign  of  the  two  brothers  is  the  longest,  and  most  ob- 
scure, X)f  the  Byzantine  history. 
BomanuB  ^  Uneal  succcssiou  of  five  emperors,  in  a  pe- 
^r^     riod  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  attach- 


A.D.  io28>  ed  the  loyalty  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Macedonian 
djmasfy,  which  had  been  thrice  respected  by  the 
usurpers  of  their  power.  After  the  death  of  Constan- 
tine  IX.,  the  last  male  of  the  royal  race,  a  new  and 
broken  scene  presents  itself,  and  the  accumulated  years 
of  twelve  emperors  do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  single 
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reign.     His  elder  bro&er  had  preferred  his  private  chas* 
tity  to  the  public  interest,  and  Constantine  himself  had 
only  three  daughters,  Eudocia,  who  took  the  veil,  and 
Zoe  and  Theodora,  who  were  preserved  till  a  matuie 
age  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  virginity.    When  their 
marriage  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  their  dying 
father,  the  cold  or  pious  Theodora  refused  to  give  a  heir 
to  the  empire,  but  her  sister  Zoe  presented  herself  a 
wiUing  yictim  at  the  altar.    Romanus  Argyrus,  a  pa- 
trician of  a  graceful  person  and  fair  reputation,  was 
chosen  for  her  husband,  and,  on  his  .declining  that 
honour,  was  informed,  that  blindness  or  death  was  the 
second  alternative.     The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was 
conjugal  affection ;   but  his  faithful  wife  sacrificed  her 
own  happiness  to  his  safety  aod  greatness ;  and  her 
entrance  into  a  monastery  removed  the  only  bar  to  the 
imperial  nuptials.     After  the  decease  of  Constantine, 
the  sceptre  devolved  to  Romanus  III. ;  but  his  labours 
at  home  and  abroad  were  equally  feeble  and  fruitless ; 
and  the  mature  age,  the  forty-eight  years  of  Zoe,  ware 
less  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  pregnancy  than  to  the 
indulgence  of  pleasure.      Her  favourite  chamberlain 
was  a  handsome  Paphlagonian  of  the  name  of  Michael, 
whose  first  trade  had  been  that  of  a  money-changer ; 
and  Romanus,  either  from  gratitude  or  equity,  connived 
at  their  criminal  intercourse,  or  accepted  a  slight  assu-* 
ranee  of  their  innocence.     But  Zoe  soon  justified  the 
Roman  maxim,  that  every  adulteress  is  capable  of  poi^ 
soning  her  husband ;  and  the  death  of  Romanus  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  scandalous  marriage  and  eleva* 
Bfichaei    tion  of  Michael  IV.     The  expectations  of  Zoe 
PapUago-  were,  however,  disappointed :  instead  of  a  vi* 
ma^  A.  D.  gorous  and  grateful  lover,  she  had  placed  in  her 
April  11.   bed  a  miserable  wretch,  whose  health  and  rea- 
son were  impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and  whose  con- 
science was  tormented  by  despair  and  remorse.     The 
most  skilful  physicians  of  the  mind  and  body  were 
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aummoned  to  his  aid ;  and  his  hopes  were  aaiiised  by 
flrequent  pilgrimages  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  tombs  of 
the  most  populiar  saints :  the  monks  applauded  his  pe- 
nance, and,  except  restitution  (but  to  whom  should  he 
have  restored?)  Michael  sought  every  method  of  expi- 
ating his  guilt.  While  he  groaned  and  prayed  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  his  brother,  the  eunuch  John,  smiled 
at  his  remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  harvest  of  a  crime  of 
which  himself  was  the  secret  and  most  guilty  author. 
His  administration  was  only  the  art  of  sattat&g  his 
avarice,  and  Zoe  became  a  captive  in  the  palace  of  her 
fathers  and  in  the  hands  of  her  slaves.     When  he  per- 
ceived the  irretrievable  decline  of  his  brother's  health, 
he  introduced  his  nephew,  another  Michael^  who  derived 
his  surname  of  Calaphates  from  his  father's  occupation 
.  in  the  careening  of  vessels :  at  the  command  of  the  eu- 
nuch, Zoe  adopted  for  her  son  the  son  of  a  mechanic  : 
and  this  fictitious  heir  was  invested  with  the  title  and 
purple  of  the  Gsesars,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and 
clergy.     So  feeble  was  the  character  of  Zoe,  that  she 
was  oppressed  by  the  liberty  and  power  which  she  re- 
covered by  the  death  of  the  Paphlagonian ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days,  she  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Michmei  V.  Michael  V.  who  had  protested,  with  tears  and 
^^        oaths,  that  he  should  ever  reign  the  first  and 
A.D.io4i,most  obedient  of  her  subjects.     The  only  act 
of  his  short  reign  was  his  base  ingratitude  to 
his  benefactors,  the  eunuch  and  the  empress.    The  dis- 
grace of  the  former  was  pleasing  to  the  public ;  but  the 
murmurs,  and  at  length  the  clamours,  of  Constantinople 
deplored  the  exile  of  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many  em* 
perors;  her  vices  were  forgotten,  and  Michael  was 
taught,  that  there  is  a  period  in  which  the  patience  of 
the  tamest  slaves  rises  into  fury  and  revenge.    The  citi- 
2ens  of  every  degree  assembled  in  a  formidable  tumult 
which  lasted  three  days;  they  besieged  the  palace. 
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2oe  and  forced  the  gates,  recalled  their  mothers.  Zee  from 
A.D.mt,  h®^  prison,  Theodora  from  her  monastery,  and 
April  «i.  condemned  the  son  of  Calaphates  to  the  loss 
of  his  eyes  or  of  his  life.  For  the  first  time  the  Ghreeks 
beheld  with  surprise  the  two  royal  sisters  seated  on  the 
same  throne,  presiding  in  the  senate,  and  giving  au-^ 
dience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations.  But  this 
singular  union  subsisted  no  more  than  two  months:  the 
two  sovereigns,  their  tempers,  interests,  and  adhei^nts, 
were  secretly  hostile  to  each  other ;  and  as  Theodora 
was  still  adverse  to  marriage,  the  indefatigable  Zoe,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  consented,  for  the  public  good,  to  sus- 
tain the  embraces  of  a  third  husband,  and  the  censures 
of  the  Greek  church.  His  name  and  number  were 
CoDstan-  Constantine  X.  and  the  epithet  of  Monomachus, 
Mraoma-  ^^  single  combatant,  must  have  been  expressive 
^^  of  his  valour  and  victory  in  some  public  or  pri- 
A.D.  ip4f ,  vate  quarrel.     But  his  health  was  broken  by  the 

""*  '  tortures  of  the  gout,  and  his  dissolute  reign  was 
spent  in  the  alternative  of  sickness  and  pleasure.  A  fair 
and  noble  widow  had  accompanied  Constantine  in  his 
exile  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  Sclerena  gloried  in  the 
appellation  of  his  mistress.  After  his  marriage  and 
elevation,  she  was  invested  with  the  title  and  pomp  of 
Augusta^  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apartment  in  the 
palace.  The  lawful  consort  (such  was  the  delicacy  or 
corruption  of  2k>e)  consented  to  this  strange  and  scan- 
dalous partition ;  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public 
between  his  wife  and  his  concubine.  He  survived  them 
both;  but  the  last  measures  of  Constantine  to  change 
the  order  of  succession  Were  prevented  by  the  more  vi- 
Theodon  &^^^^  fricuds  of  Thcodora ;  and  after  his  de- 
A.D.1054,  cease,  she  resumed,  with  the  general  consent,  the 
possession  of  her  i  nheritance.  In  her  name,  and 
by  the  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the  eastern  world  was 
peaceably  governed  about  nineteen  months ;  and  a£{  they 
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wished  to  prolong  their  dominion,  they  persuaded  the 
aged  princess  to  nominate  for  h^  successor  Michael  VL 
MichMivx  ^^^  surname  of  Stratiolicus  declares  his  mili- 
tiSSf*^  taiy  profession ;  but  the  crazy  and  decrepit  ve- 
A.D.1036,  teran  could  only  see  with  the  eyes,  and  exe- 
^^^^  cute  with  the  hands,  of  his  ministers.  Whilst 
he  ascended  the  throne,  Theodora  sunk  into  the  grave; 
the  last  of  the  Macedonian  or  Basilian  dynasly.  I  have 
hastily  reviewed,  and  gladly  dismiss,  this  shameful  and 
destructive  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  in  which  the 
Greeks,  degraded  below  the  common  level  of  servitude, 
were  transferred  like  a  herd  of  cattle  by  the  choice  or 
caprice  of  two  impotent  females. 
iMac  L  From  this  night  of  slavery,  a  ray  of  freedom, 
A^io57',or  at  least  of  spirit,  begins  to  emerge;  the 
August  si.  Greeks  either  preserved  or  revived  the  use  of 
surnames,  which  perpetuate  the  £une  of  hereditary  vir- 
tue ;  and  we  now  discern  the  rise,  succession,  and  al- 
liance, of  the  last  dynasties  of  Constantinople  and  Tre- 
bizond.  The  Comneni^  who  upheld  for  awhile  the  &te 
of  the  sinking  empire,  assumed  the  honour  of  a  Roman 
origin :  but  the  family  had  been  long  since  transported 
from  Italy  to  Asia.  Their  patrimonial  estate  was  situate 
in  the  district  of  Castamona,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Euxine ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  already 
entered  the  paths  of  ambition,  revisited  with  affection, 
perhaps  with  regret,  the  modest  though  honourable 
dwelling  of  his  fathers.  The  first  of  their  line  was  the 
illustrious  Manuel,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
Basil,  contributed  by  war  and  treaty  to  appease  the 
troubles  of  the  east :  he  left,  in  a  tender  age,  two  sons, 
Isaac  and  John,  whom,  with  the  consciousness  of  desert, 
he  bequeathed  to  the  gratitude  and  favour,  of  his  so- 
vereign. The  noble  youths  were  carefully  trained  in 
the  learning  of  the  monastery,  the  arts  of  the  palace, 
and  the  exercises  of  the  camp ;  and  from  the  domestic 
service  of  the  guards,  they  were  rapidly  promoted  to  the 
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command  of  provinces  and  armies.  Their  fraternal 
union  doubled  the  force  and  reputation  of  the  Comneniy 
and  their  ancient  nobility  was  illustrated  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  two  brothers  with  a  capttre  prinoeids  of  Bul- 
garia,  and  the  daughter  of  a  patrician,  who  had  obtained 
the  name  of  Charm  from  the  number  of  enemies  whom 
he  had  sent  to  the  infernal  shades.  The  soldiers  had 
served  with  rehicfant  loyalty  a  series.of  effen^inate  mas- 
ters; the  elevation  of  Michael  Vi.  was  a  personal  insult 
to  the  more  deserving  generals ;  and  their  discontent 
was  inflkmed  by  the  parsimony  of  the  emperof  and  the 
insolence  of  the  eunuchs.  They  secretly  assembled  in 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  votes  of  tbemiKtaiy 
sjmod  would  have  been  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  old 
and  valiant  Catacalon;  if  the  patriotism  or  modesty  of 
the  veteran  had  not  suggested  (he  importance  6f  birtli 
as  well  as  merit  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac 
Comnenus  was  approved  by  general  consent,  and  the 
associates  separated  if  tthont  delay  to  meet  in  the  plains 
of  Phrygia  at  the  head  of  their  respective  squadrons  and 
detachments.  The  cause  of  Michaei  was  defended  in  a 
single  battle  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  imperial  guard, 
who  were  aliens  to  the  public  interest,  and  animated 
only  by  a  principle  of  honour  and  gratitude.  After  their 
defeat,  the  fears  of  the  emperdr  solicited  a  treaty,  which 
was  almost  accepted  by  the  moderation  of  the  Comne* 
nian.  But  the  former  was  betrayed  by  bis  ambassadors, 
and  the  latter  wafa  prevented  by  his  friends.  The  soli« 
tary  Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  the 
patriarch  annulled  th^ir  oath  of  allegiance.;  and  as  he 
shaved  the  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratulated  his 
beneficial  exchange  of  temporal  royalty  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven :  an  exchange,  however,  which  the  priest  on 
his  own  account,  would  probably  have  declined.  By 
the  hands  of  the  same  patrinreb,  Isaac  Comnenus  was 
solemnly  crowned :  the  sword  which  he  inscribed  on  his 
coins,  might  be  an  offensive  symbol,  if  it  implied  his 
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title  by  conquest;  but  this  sword  would  have  been 
drawn  against  the  foreign  and  dcnnestic  enemies  of  the 
state.    The  decline  of  his  health  and  vigour  suspended 
the  operation  of  active  virtue ;  and  the  prospect  of  ap- 
proadiing  death  determined  himto  interpose  some  mo- 
ments between  life  and  eternity.    But  instead  of  leaving 
the. empire  as  the  marriage-portion  of  his  daughter,  his 
reason  and  inclination  concurred  in  the  preference  of  his 
brother  John^  a  soldier,  a  patriot,  and  the  father  of  five 
sons,  the  future  pillars  of  an  hereditary  succession.  His 
first  modest  reluctance  might  be  the  natural  dictates  of 
discretion  and  tenderness,  but  his  obstinate  and  success- 
ful perseverance,  however  it  may  dazzle  with  the  show 
of  virtue,  must  be  censured  as  a  criminal  desertion  of  his 
duty,  and  a  rare  offence  against  his  family  and  country. 
The  purple  which  he  had  refused  was  accepted  by  Cou* 
stantine  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comnenian  house,  arid 
whose  noble  birth  was  adorned  with  the  experience  and 
reputation  of  civil  poKcy.     In  the  monastic  habit,  Isaac 
recovered  his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his  volun^ 
tary  abdication.    At  the  command  of  his  abbot,  he  oIih 
served  the  role  of  St.  Basil,  and  executed  the  most  ser- 
vile offices  of  the  convent:  but  his  latent  vanity  was 
gratified  by  the .  frequent  and  respectful  visits  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  who  revered  in  his  person  the  cha- 
racter of  a  benefactor  and  a  saint. 
^^^^^^^^        If  Constantine  XL  were  indeed  the  subject 
^e  XL     most  woorthy  of  empire,  we  must  pity  the  debase- 
A.:aio59,  ment  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  he  was 
Dec  25.    chosen.     In  the  labour  of  puerile  declamations 
he  sought,  without  obtaining,  the  crowtt  of  eloquence, 
more  precious,  in  his  opinion,  than  that  of  Rome:  and, 
in  the  subordinate  functions  of  a  judge^  he  forgot  the 
duties  of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior.     Far  from  imitating 
the  patriotic  indifference  of  the  authors  of  his  greatness, 
Ducas  was  anxiou(»  only  to  secure,  at  the  expense  of 
ti>e  republic,'  the  powar  and  prosperity  of  his  children. 
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His  three  sons,  Michael  VIL  Andronicus  }.  and  Con- 
stantine  XIL  were  invested,  in  a  tender  age,  with  the 
equal  title  of  Augustus ;  and  the  succession  was  speed- 
jj^  .  ily  opened  by  their  father's  death.  His  widow, 
A.  D.  1067,  Eudocia,  wios  intrusted  with  the  administration ; 

^'        but  experience  had  taught  the  jealousy  of  the 
dying  monarch  to  protect  his  sons  from  the  danger  of 
her  second  nuptials ;  aad  her  solemn  engagement,  at-, 
tested  by  the  principal  senators,  was  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  patriarch.     Before   the  end  of  seven 
months  the  wants  of  Eudocia,  or  those  of  the  state, 
called  aloud  for  the  male  virtues  of  a  soldier ;  and  her 
heart  had  already  chosen  Romanus  Diogenes,  whom 
she  raised  from  the  scaffold  to  the  throne.    The  dis- 
covery of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  exposed  him  to  the 
severily  of  the  laws :  his  beauly  and  valour  absolved 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  empress ;  and  Romanus,  from  a 
mild  exile,  was  recalled  on  the  second  day  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  oriental  armies.    Her  royal  choice  was  yet 
unknown  to  the  public,  and  the  promise  which  would 
have  betrayed  her  falsehood  and  levity,  was  stolen  by 
a  dexterous  emissary  from  the  ambition  of  the  patriarch. 
Xiphilin  at  first  aUeged  the  sanctity  of  oaths  and  the 
sacred  nature  of  a  trust ;  but  a  whisper  that  his  brother 
was  the  future  emperor,  relaxed  his  scruples,  and  forced 
him  to  confess  that  the  public  safety  was  the  supreme 
law.    He  resigned  the  important  paper ;  and  when  his 
hopes  were  confounded  by  the  nomination  of  Romanus, 
he  could  no  longer  regain  his  security,  retract  his  de- 
clarations, nor  oppose  the  second  nuptials  of  the  em- 
press.   Yet  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the  palace;  and 
Bomft-      ^^^  barbarian  guards  had  raised  their  battle- 
nu8  in.     ^xes  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  till 
A.  IX 1067,  the  young  princes  were  soothed  by  the  tears  of 

^^^^'  their  mother  and  the  solemn  assurances  of  the 
fidelity  of  their  guardian,  who  filled  the  imperial  sta- 
tion with  dignity  and  honour.     Hereafter  I  shall  relate 
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his  valiant  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  resist  the  progress 
of  the  Turks,  fiis  defeat  and  captivity  inflicted  a  deadly 
wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy  of  the  east ;  and 
after  he  was  released  from  the  chains  of  the  sultan,  he 
vainly  sought  his  wife  and  his  subjects.  His  wife  had 
been  thrust  into  a  monastery » and  ihe  subjects  of  Roma- 
nus  had  embraced  the  rigid  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  is  deprived,  as  by 
the  stroke  of  death,  of  all  the  public  and  private  rights 
^sicbBiA  ^f  ^  citizen.  In  the'  general  consternation,  the 
yiLPaza-  Geesar  John  asserted  the  indefeasible  riffht  of 
Andioni-  his  three  nephews :  Constantinople  listened  to 
•buitiDo^'his  voice;  and  &e  Turkish  captive  was  pro- 
^^  claimed  in  the  capital,  and  received  on  the 
A.D.ia7i,  frontier,  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  Romanus 
Augiut  ^as  not  more  fortunate  in  domestic  than  in 
foreign  war:  the  loss  of  two  battles  compelled  him  to 
yield,  on  the  assurance  of  fair  and  honorable  treatment; 
but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of  &ith  or  humanity ;  and, 
after  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight,  his  wounds  were 
left  to  bleed  and  corrupt,  till  in  a  few  days  he  wrus  re- 
lieved from  a  state  of  misery.  Under  the  triple  reign 
of  the  house  of  Ducas,  the  two  younger  brothers  were 
reduced  to  the  vain  honours  of  the  purple ;  but  the 
eldest,  the  pusillanimous  Michael,  was  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  Roman  sceptre ;  and  his  surname  of  Pa- 
rapinaces  denotes  the  reproach  which  he  shared  with  an 
avaricious  favourite,  who  enhanced  the  price,  an4  di- 
minished the  measure,  of  wheat.  In  the  school  of  Psel- 
lus,  and  after  the  example  of  his  mother,  the  son  of 
Eudocia  made  some  proficiency  in  philosophy  and 
rhetoric ;  but  his  character  was  degradied,  rather  than 
ennobled,  by  the  virtues  of  a  monk,  and  the  learning  of 
a  sophist  Strong  in  the  contempt  of  their  sovereign 
and  their  own  esteem,  two  generals  at  the  head  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  legions  assumed  the  purple  at 
Adrianople  and  Nice.  Their  revolt  was  in  the  same 
month;  they  bore  the  same  name  of  Nicephorus;  but 
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the  two  candidates  were  distinguished  by  the  suraAmes 
of  Biyennios  and  Botaniates;  the  former  in  tiie  matu- 
ri^  of  wisdom  and  courage,  the  latter  conspicuous  only 
by  the  memory  of  his  past  exploits.  While  Botaniates 
advanced  with  cautious  and  dilatory  steps,  his  active 
competitor  stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  name  of  Bryennius  -was  illustrious :  his 
cause  was  popular ;  but  his  licentious  troops  could  not 
be  retrained  from  burning  and  pillaging  a  suburb ;  and 
the  people,  who  would  have  hailed  the  rebel,  rejected 
and  rqiulsed  the  incendiary  of  his  country.  This  change 
of  the  public  opinion  was  favourable  to  Botaniates,  who 
at  length,  with  an  army  of  Turks,  approached  the  i^ores 
of  Chalcedbn.  A  formal  invitation,  in  the  name  of  the 
patriarch,  the  synod,  and  the  senate,  was  circulated 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople;  and  the  general 
assembly,  in  the  dome  of  St  Sophia,  debated  with 
order  and  calmness,  on  the  choice  of  their  sovereign. 
The  guards  of  Michael  would  have  dispersed  this  un- 
armed multitude ;  but  the  feeble  emperor,  applauding 
his  own  moderation  and  clemency,  resigned  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit, 
and  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Ephesus.  He  left  a  son, 
a  Constantine,  bom  and  educated  in  the  purple ;  and 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood, 
and  confirmed  the  succession,  of  the  Comnenian  dy^ 
nasty. 

John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
™  i!ir  kaac,  survived  in  peace  and  dignity  his  gene- 
^^D.  ^^^^  refasal  of  the  sceptre.  By  his  wife  Anne, 
M^\«5  ^  ^'"^ttiJin  of  masculine  spirit  and  policy,  he 
left  eight  children;  the  Ifaree  daughters  ttiulti- 
plied  the  Comnenian  alliances  with  the  noblest  of 
&e  Gieeks ;  of  the  five  sons,  Manuel  was  stopped  by  a 
premature  death ;  baac  and  Alexius  restored  the  impe- 
rial greatness  of  their  house,  which  was  enjoyed  without 
toil  or  danger  by  the  two  younger  brethren,  Adrian  and 
Nicephorus,    Alexius,  the  third  and  most  illustrious  of 
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the  biothen,  was  endowed  by  nature  with.tke  choicest 
gifts  bodi  of  nmd  and  body :  they  were  cultivated  by  a 
liberal  educatiM,  aad  exercised  in  the  school  of  obedl- 
«noe>and  adTersity.  The*  youth  was  disniissed  from  the 
perik.of  the  Turkish  war,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the 
emperoc  Romanus;  but  the  mother  of  the  Comnieni, 
with  her  aspiring  race»  was  accused  of  treason,  rad  ba- 
nished, by  the  sons  of  Ducas^  to  an  island  in  the  Pro- 
ponti8«  The  two  brothers  soon  emerged  into  favour  and 
action^  fought  by  each  other  s  aide  against  the  rebels  and 
baibarians,  and  adhered  to  the  emperor  Michael,  till  he 
was  deserted  by  the  world  and  by  himaelf.    In  his  first 
interview  with  Botaniates,  Prince  (said  Ale&ius,  with 
a  noble  frankness),  my  duty  rendered  me  your  enemy; 
ike  decrees  of  God  and  of  the  people  have  made  me 
your  su^t.    Judge  of  my  future  loyally  by  my  past 
opposition.    The  successor  of  >f  ichael  eatertained  him 
with  esteem  and  confidence:  his  valour  was  employed 
against  three  rebels,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  em- 
peror, or  at  least  of  the  emperors.     Ursel,  Bryennius, 
and  Basilacins,  were  fonnidableby  theirnumerous  forces 
and  .military  fame:  they  were  successively  vanquished 
in  the  field,  and  led  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  die  dirone; 
and  whatever  treatment  they  might  receiveirom  a  timid 
and  cruel  oourt^  Ihey  applauded  the  clemency,  as  well  as 
the  courage,  of  their  conqueror^  ButJhe  loyalty  of  the 
Comneni  was.soon  tainted  by  fear  and  suspicion;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  settle  between  a  subject  and  a  despot,  the  debt 
of  gratitude,  which  the  former  is  tempted  to  daim  by  a 
revolt,  and.  the  latter  to  discbarge  by  an  eicecutioner. 
The  refiisal  of  Akxiua  to  march  against  a  fourth  rebel, 
the  tuttbaad  of  his  aister,^  destroyed  the  merit  or  mem<Nry 
of  his  past  services:,  the  favourites.of  Botaniates  pro* 
voked  the  ambition  whidk  they  apfflnehended  and  accnsed; 
and  the  retreat  of  the  two  brotfaers  might  be  justified  by 
the  defence  of  their  life  or  liberty.     The  women  of  the 
family  were  deposited  in  a  sanctuary,  respected  by  ty- 
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rants:  the  men^  mounted  on  horseback,  sallied  frt>m 
the  city,  and  erected  the  standard  of  civil  war.  The 
soldiers,  who  had  been  gradually  assembled  in  the  ca- 
pital and  the  neighbourhood,  were  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  a  victorious  and  injured  leader:  the  ties  of  common 
interest  and  domestic  alliance  secured  the  attachment  of 
the  house  of  Ducas:  and  the  generous  dispute  of  the 
Comneni  was  terminated  by  the  decisive  resolution  of 
Isaac,  who  was  the  first  to  invest  his  younger  brother 
with  the  name  and  ensigns  of  royalty.  They  returned 
to  Constantinople,  to  threaten  rather  than  besiege'  that 
impregnable  fortress ;  but  the  fidelily  of  the  guards  was 
corrupted:  a  gate  was  surprised;  and  the  fleet  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  active  courage  of  George  Palseologus,  who 
fought  against  his  father,  without  foreseeing  that  he  la- 
boured for  his  posterity.  Alexius  ascended  the  throne ; 
and  his  aged  competitor  disappeared  in  a  monastery.  An 
army  of  various  nations  was  gratified  with  the  pillage  of 
the  city;  but  the  public  disorders  were  expiated  by  the 
tears  and  fasts  of  the  Comneni,  who  submitted  to  'every 
penance  compatible  with  the  possession  of  the  empirje. 
The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has.  been 
c4^6nus,  delineated  by  a  fevourite  daughter,  who  was 
^p^\^®*' inspired  by  a  tender  regard  for  his  person,  and 
a  laudable  zeal  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  Con- 
scious of  the  just  suspicion  of  her  readers,  the  prin- 
cess Anna  Comnena  repeatedly  protests,  that,  besides 
her  personal  knowledge,  she  had  searched  the  dis- 
course and  vnritings  of  the  most  respectable  veterans ; 
that  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  forgotten  by,  and 
forgetful  of,  the  world,  her  mournful  solitude  was  inac- 
cessible to  hope  and  fear;  and  that  truth,  the  naked  per- 
fect truth,  was  more  dear  and  sacred  than  the  memory 
of  her  parent.  Yet,  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and 
narrative  which  wins  our  belief,  an  elaborate  affectation 
of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  vanity 
of  a  female^uthor.    The  genuine  character  of  Alexius 
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is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues :  and  the  per* 
petaal  strain  of  pan^^yjric  and  apology  awakens  our  jea- 
lousy,, to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian  and  the 
merit  of  the  heit>.    We  cannot  however  refuse'her  ju- 
dicious and  important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of  the 
times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius ;  and 
that  every  calamity  which*  can  afflict  a  declining  empire 
was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  &e  justice  of  Heaven 
and  the  vices  of  his  predecessors.    In  the  east,  the  vic- 
torious Turks  had  spread,  from  Persia  to  Hdlespont, 
the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  crescent:  the  west  was 
invaded  by  the  adventurous  valour  of  the  Normans ;  and, 
in  the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured  forth  new 
swarms,  who  had  grained,  in  the  science  of  war,  what 
they  had  lost  in  the  ferociousness  of  manners.    The  sea 
was  not  less  hostile  than  the  land;  and  while  the  fron- 
tiers were  assaulted  by  an  open  enemy,  the  palace  was 
distracted  with  secret  ixeason  and  conspiracy.    On  a 
suddeny  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  by  the 
Latins:  Europe  was  precipitated  on  Asia;  and  Constan- 
tinople had  almost  been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous 
deluge.    In  the  tempest,  Alexis  steered  the  imperial 
vessel  with  dexterity  and  courage.    At  the  head  of  his 
armies,  he  was  bold  in  action,  skilAil  in  stratagem,. pa- 
tient of  fatigue,  ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and 
rising  from  his  defeats  with  inexhaustible  vigour.    The 
discipline  of  the  camp  was  revived,  and  a  new  generation 
of  men  and  soldiers  was  created  by  the  example  and  the 
precepts  of  their  leader.    In  his  intercourse  with  the 
Latins,  Alexius  was  patient  and  artful:  his. discerning 
eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an  unknown  world; 
and  I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  superior  policy  with 
which  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the 
champions  of  the  first  crusade.    In  a  :long  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  he  subdued  and  pardoned  the  envy 
of  his  equals :  the  laws  of  public  and  [^ivate  order  were 
restored :  the  arts  of  wealth  and  science  were  cultivated : 
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the  Innils  of  the  entire  were  enkcged  in.  £aii0(>6  and 
Asia;-  and  the  Conmeniah  aceptre  was  transmitted  to 
his  cMldreii  of  die  third  and  fourth  genamtion.  ^  Yet 
the  difibulties.of  the  times  betrayed  some  defects  in  fais 
character,  and  h&ve  exposed  his  latsmoTj  to  some  just 
or  ungenerous  reproacL  The  ssader  may  possibly  raule 
at  the  lavish  praise  which  his  daughter  so  often  bestows 
on  a  flying  hero :  the  weakness  or  prodenc^  of  his  situa- 
tion might  be  mistaken  for  a  want  of  personal  courage; 
and  his  political  arts  aie  branded  by  &elaiins  with  the 
names  of  deceit  and  disaimulatioo.    The  increase  of  the 
male  and  female  branches  of  iris,  family  adoitied  the 
throne  and  secured  the  succession:  but  dieir  princely 
luKury  and  pride  offended  the  patricians^  exhausted  the 
Kvenue,  and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people.    Anna 
is  a  faithful  witness  that  his  happiness  was  destnoyed, 
and  his  bealtfa;  wasbid&en,  by  the  cares  of  apoUiclife: 
the  patience  of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by  the  lengdi 
and  seventy  of  his  reign;  and  before  Alexius  expiced, 
be  had  lost  die  love  and  lieverence  ef  fais  subjects*  The 
clergy  eould  not  fongive  hia  application  of  the  aacsed 
riches  to  the  ddbice  of  die  state;  but  they  appktuded 
bis  Geological  leamii^  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox 
faith)  which  he  defended  wxtb  his  tongue,  his  p^,  and 
his  8Word«  Hib  character  was  degraded  by  ike  sopersti* 
tion  of  the  Greeks :  and  Ae  same  inconsistent  principle 
of  hxunan  nature  enjoined  l^e  emperor  to  fouinl  a  bos* 
pjtel  for  the  poor  mid  infirm,  and  to  direct  the  execu-r 
tinn  of  m  heretic,  wlK)was.  burnt  aJiVe  in  the  square  of 
St  Sophia.    Even  the  sinderity  of  his  moral  tod  reli- 
gious virtues  was.  suspected  by  the  persons  who  had 
passed  fhen  lives  in  his  faaiiliar  confidence.  Inhisiaet 
houns,  when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter 
die  succession,  he  raised  his  bead,  and  breathed  la  pjons 
ejaculation  on  the  vanity  of  this  world.  The  indignant 
replyof  the  empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epita]^  on 
his  tomb,  Fm  die  as  you  have  Uved—A  hyfocritjs:  !  , 
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John,  of  ^^  ^''^  the  wkh  of  Irene  to  supplant  tiie  eldest 
^'  .  of  her  mrviTing  soius,  in  favour  of  her  .daogli- 
A.D.  tm  ter^  the  princess  Anna,  whose  philosophy  woudd 
AosoBt  15.  ^^^  j^^^  reiased  the  weight  of  a  diadem.  But 
the  order  of  male  siiocession  was  asserted  by  die  friends 
of  theiff  country ;  ike  lawful  heir  drew  the  voyal  jrignet 
from  the  finger  of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father,  and 
ihe  empire  obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna 
Gomnena  was  stimulated  by  ambition  and  revenge  to 
ccmspise  against  the  life  of  her  brother;  and  when  the 
design  was  prevented  by  the  fears  or  soraples  of  her 
husband,  she  passionatdy  exclaimed,  that  inature  had 
mistaken 'the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryomius 
with  the^soul  of.  a  woman.  The  two  sons  of  Alexius, 
John  and  Isaac,  maintained  the  fraternal  concord,  liie 
h£iredttary  ^rtve^if  their  race:  and  the  younger  bro« 
&er  WBB  content  wi&  tiie  tiAe  o(  SkbMtocratary  which 
approadied  the  dignity,  withcoit  sharing  the  power,  c( 
tbeempevon  in  liie  some  peeson,  the  claims  of  primo- 
geniture and  merit  were  fortunately  uniled ;  ius  swarthy 
coraidadQn,  harsh  features,  anddimimitive  stature,  had 
Boggested  4ihe  ironical  surname  of  Calo-Johannis,  or 
Johuitbe  Handsome,  which  his  grateful  subjects  more 
seri(»isly  applied  to  the  beauties  of  his  mind.  After 
the  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of 
Anna  were  justly  forfi^ted  to  tiie  laws.  Her  life  was 
^^lavediiy  itbe^deinmcy  of  Ae emperor;  but  he  visited 
the  pomp  asvd  lieasures  of  her  {^aoe,  and  bestowed 
the  rich oonfisoattmi  en  diemost^eservingof  his  friends. 
Ths4  ceG^edtable  friend,  Axudi,  a  slave  of  Tuiiish  ex- 
traobioQ,  pnesumed  to  decline  the  gift,  asd  4o  intercede 
ibr  the  criminal;  his  generous  motster  applanded  and 
imitated  the  virtue  of  his  fevomrite,  and  the  reproach  or 
complaint  of  an  injured  bro&er  was  the  «nly  chastise- 
ment of  the  guilty  princess.  After  this  example  of  cle- 
mency, the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  never  disturbed 
by  conspiracy  or  rebellion;  feared  by  his  nobles,  be- 
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loved  by  his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to  the 
painfol  necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  pardoning,  his 
personal  enemies.  During  his  government  of  twenty- 
five  years,  {he  penalty  of  death  was  abolished  in  the 
Roman  empire,  a  law  of  mercy  most  delightful  to  the 
human  theorist,  but  of  which  the  practice,  in  a  large 
and  vicious  community,  is  seldom  consistent  with  ti^e 
public  safety.  Severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  others, 
chaste,  frugal,  abstemious,  the  philosophic  Marcus  would 
not  have  disdained  the  artless  virtues  of  his  successor, 
derived  fix)m  his  heart,  and  not  borrowed  from  the 
schools.  He  despised  and  moderated  the  stately  mag- 
nificence of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  oppressive  to  the 
people,  so  contemptible  to  &e  eye  of  reason.  Under 
•such  a  prince,  innocence  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  merit 
had  every  thing  to  hope ;  and  without  assuming  the  ty- 
rannic office  of  a  censor,  he  introduced  a  gradual  though 
visible  reformation  in  the  public  and  private  manners  of 
Constantinople.  The  only  defect  of  this  accomplished 
character,  was  the  frailly  of  noble  minds — the  love  of 
arms  and  military  glory.  Yet  the  frequent  expeditions 
of  John  the  Handsome  may  be  justified,  at  least  in  their 
principle,  by  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  Turics  firom 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  of  Ico- 
nium  was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  barbarians  were 
driven  to  the  mountains,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Asia  enjoyed  the^transient  blessings  of  their  deliverance. 
From  Constantinople  to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he  repeat- 
edly marched  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and  in 
the  sieges  and  battles  of  this  holy  war,  his  Latin  allies 
were  astonished  by  the  superior  spirit  and  prowess 
of  a  Greek.  As  he  began  to  indulge  the  ambitious 
hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of  thle  empire,  as  he 
jrevolved  in  his  mind,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
the  dominion  of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
the  thread  of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was 
broken  by  a  singular  accident.    He  hunted  the  wild 
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boar  in  the  valley  of  Anazarbus^  and  had  fixed  his  jave« 
lin  in  the  body  of  the  furious  aniihal :  but,  in  the  strag^ 
gle,  a  poisoned  arrow  dropped  from  his  quiver,  zni  a 
slight  wound  in  his  hand,  which  produced  a  mortifica- 
tion, was  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Comne- 
nian  princes. 

A  premature  death  had  swept  away  &e  two 
A.  D?ii43,  eldest  sons  of  John  the  Handsome ;  of  the  two 
April  8.     suryiYQrs^  Isaac  and  Manuel,  his  judgment  or 
affection  preferred  the  younger;  and  &e  choice  of  their 
dying.prince  was  ratified  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  ap- 
plauded the  valour  of  his  favourite  in  the  Turkish  war* 
The  faithful  Axuch  hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the 
person  of  Isaac  in  honourable  confinement,  and  pur- 
chased with  a  gift  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sophia,  who  possessed  a  de- 
cisive voice  in  the  consecration  of  an  emperor.     With 
his  veteran  and  affectionate  troops^  Mcmuel  soon  visit- 
ed Constantinople;  his  brother  acquiesced  in  the  title 
of  Sebastocrator ;  his  subjects  admired  the  lofty  stature 
and  martial  graces  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened 
with  credulity  to  the  flattering  promise,  that  he  blended 
the  wisdom  of  age  with  the  activity  and  vigour  of  youth. 
By  the  experience  of  his  government,  they  were  taught, 
that*  he  emulated  the  spirit,  and  shared  the  talents,  of 
his  father,  whose  social  virtues  were  buried  in  the 
grave.     A  reign  of  thirtyrseven  years  is  filled  by  a  per- 
petual though  various  warfare  against  the  Turks,  the 
Christians,  and  the  hordes  of  the  wildertoss  beyond 
the  Danube.    The  arms  of  Manuel  were  exercised  on 
mount  Taurus,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  on  the  seas  of  Sicily  and 
Greece :  the  influence  of  his  negotiations  extended  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome  and  Russia;    and  the  Byzantine 
monarchy,  for. awhile,  became  an  object  of  respect  or 
terror  to  the  powers  of  Asia  and  Europe.    Educated 
in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the  east,  Manuel  possessed 
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the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  cannot  easily  be 
paralleled,  excq>t  in  the  liyes  of  Ridkard  I.  of  Ei^and, 
and  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.    Such  was  his  strength 
and  exercise  in  arms,  that  Raymond/  sumamed  the 
Harciiles  of  AntiijKih,  was  incapable  of  wielding  the 
lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.    .  In  a  fiunous 
toumain^t,  he  «lered  the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser,  and 
overturned  in  his  firrt  career  two  of  the  stoutest  of  the 
Italian  knighti.    The  first  in  the  charge,  the  last  in  the 
letareat,  his  friends  and  his  enemies  alike  trembled,  the 
foirnier  for  his  safety,  and  the  latter  for  their  own.    Af-- 
ter  posting  an  ambuscade  in  a  wood,  he  rode  forth  in 
quest  of  some  perilous  advcDtnre,  accompanied  only  by 
his  brother  and  the  faithful  Axuch,  who  refused  to  de- 
sert their  soyeieign.     Eighteen  horsemen,  adfter  a  short 
combat,  fled  before  them :  but  the  numbers  of  the  ene* 
my  increased ;    the  march  of  the  reinforcement  was 
ta^dy  and  fesriul,  and  Manuel,  without  reeeiving  a 
wound,  cot  his  way  through  a  squadrcm  of  the  Turks. 
la  a  battle  against  the  Hui^;arians,  impati^Eit  of  the 
slowness  of  his  troops,  he  snatched  a  standard  frmn  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  was  die  first,  abnostalone,  who 
passed  a  bridge  that  separated  him  frcmi  the  enemy.  In 
die  same  country,  after  transporting  his  army;  beyond 
the  Saye,  he  sent  back  the  boats,  with  an  order,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  their  commander,  that  he  should  leave 
him  to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.    Li  thesiege 
of  GorfU)  towing  afker  him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor 
stood  aloft  on  the  poop,  opposing  against  the  volley  of 
darts  and  stones,  a  large  buckler  and  a  flowing  sail  ^  nor 
could  he  have  escaped  inevitable  death,  had  not  the  Si- 
cilian admiral  enjoined  his  archers  to  respect  die  person 
of  a  hero.     In  one  day,  he  is  said  to  have  slain  above 
forty  of  die  barbarians  widi  his  own  hand ;  he  returned 
to  the  camp,  dragging  along  four  Torkish  prisoners, 
whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rings  of  his  saddle :  he  was 
ever  the  foremost  to  provoke  or  to  accept  a  single  cora- 
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Imt ;  and  the  gigantic  cfaampions,  who  encountored  his 
arm,  were  trani^ienced  by  the  lanee,  or  cat  asunder  by 
the  sword)  of  the  invincible  Manuel.  The  stoiy  of  his 
exploits,  which  appear  as.  a  model  or  a  copy  of  the  ro* 
mancesof  chivalry,  may  induce  a  reasonable  suspicion 
of  the  veracity  of  the  Greeks :  I  will  not^  to  vindicate 
their  credit,  endanger  my  oim ;  yet  I  may  observe^  that 
in  the  long  series  of  their  annals,  Manuel  is  the  only 
prince  who  has  be«i  tbe  subjeqt  of  similar  ezaggenrtion. 
With  the  valodr  of  a^  soldier, .  he:  did  not  units  the  skill 
or  prudence  of  a  general :  his  victorieawerenotpioduc*- 
tiveofany  permanent  or  usdEuloonqueat;  andhisTmrk^ 
ish  laurel&wereblasted  in  his  last  m^ortunate  canqiaigi^ 
in  wMckhe  lost  his.armies  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia, 
and  owed  his  deliverance  to  the  generosily  of  the  sultan. 
But  &e  most  singular  feature  in  the  characti3r  of  Manuel^ 
is  the  contrast  of  labour  and  sloth,  of  hardiness  jmd 
effeminacy.  In  war  he  seemed  ignarant  of  peace ;  in 
peace  he  appeared  inoapable  of  war.  la  the  field  he 
slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the  snow^  tired  in  the  longest 
majtdies  Ae  strength  of  his  men  and  horses,  and  shared 
with  a.  smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of  thecamp^  No 
sooner  did  he  return  to  Constantinople,  than  he  resign- 
ed himself  to  the  arts  and  pleasure  of  a  life  of  luxury : 
the  expense  of  his  diress,  his  table,  and  his  palace^  sur- 
passed die  measure  of  his  predecessors,  and  whole  sum* 
mer  daja  were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  die 
Propontisj  in  the  incestnous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora* 
The  double  cost  of  a  warlike  and  dissolute  prince,  ex^ 
hausted  &e  revenue^  and  multiplied  the  taxes;  and 
Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his  last  Turbsh;  camp,  endured 
k  bitter  reproach  from  themouthof  a  desperate  soldier. 
As  he  quenched  his  thirst,  he  complained  that  the  water 
of  a  fountain  was  mingled  with  Christian  blood%  It  is 
not  the  first  time  (exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  crowd) 
that  you  have,  drank^  0  emperor/  the  blood  if  y$9ar 
Christian  sttbfects.    Manuel  ComnemiswM  twice  =mar* 
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ried ;  to  the  yirtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany,  and 
to  the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin  princess  of 
Antioch.  The  only  daughter  of  his  first  wife  was  des* 
tined  for  Bela,  a  Hungarian  prince,  who  was  educated 
at  Constantinople  under  the  name  of  Alexius ;  and  the 
consummation  of  their  nuptials  might  have  transferred 
the  Roman  sceptre  to  a  race  of  free  and  warlike  barba- 
rians. But  as  soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch  had  given  a 
son  and  heir  to  the  empire,  the  presumptive  rights  of 
Bela  were  abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
mised bride :  but  the  Hungarian  prince  resumed  his 
name  and  the  kingdom  of  his  &thers,  and  displayed  such 
virtues  as  might  excite  the  regret  and  envy  of  the 
Greeks.  The  son  ofMaria  was  named  Alexius;  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  he  ascended  the  Bjrzantine  throne, 
afier  his  father's  decease  had  closed  the  glories  of  the 
Comnenian  line. 

.  .The  fraternal  concord  of  the  two  sons  of  the 

A.D.  1180, great  Alexius,  had  been  sometimes  clouded  by 
a^t!tbst  s^  opposition  of  interest  and  passion.  By  am- 
iSt^^  bition,  Isaac  the  Sebastocrator  was  excited  to 
of  Audio-  flight  and  rebellion,  from  whence  he  was  re- 
claimed by  the  firmness  and  clemency  of  John 
the  Handsome.  The  errors  of  Isaac,  the  fadier  of  the 
emperors  of  Trelnzond,  were  short  ajid  venial ;  but  John, 
the  elder  of  his  sons,  renounced  for  ever  his  religion. 
Provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary  insult  of  his  uncle,  he 
^esciqped  from  the  Roman  to  die  Turkish  camp:  his 
apostacy  was  rewarded  with  the  sultan's  daughter,  the 
tide  of  Chelebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance  of  a 
princely  estate;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  Mahomet 
IL  boasted  of  his  imperial  descent  from  the  Comnenian 
family.  Andronicus,  the  younger  brother  of  John;,  son 
of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one  of 
the  most^conspicuous  characters  of  the  age:  and  his 
genuine  adventures  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very 
singular  romance.    To  justify  the  choice  of  three  ladies 
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of  royal  birth^  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe,  that 
their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the  best  proportions  of 
strength  and  beauty;  and  that  the  want  of  the  softer 
graces  was  supplied  by  a  manly  countenance,  a  loffy 
stature,  athletic  muscles,  and  the  air  and  deportment  of 
a  soldier.    The  preservation,  in  his  old  age,  of  health 
and  vigour,  was  the  reward  of  temperance  and  exercise. 
A  piece  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  water  were  often  his 
sole  and  evening  repast;  and  if  he  tasted  of  a  wild  boar, 
or  a  stag,  which  he  had  roasted  with  his  own  hands,  it 
was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase.  Dexterous 
in  arms,he  was  ignorant  of  fear:  his  persuasive  eloquence 
qould  bend  to  every  situation  and  character  of  life:  his 
style,  though  not  his  practice,  was  fashioned  by  the  ex- 
ample of  St.  Paul;  and,  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he 
had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to 
execute.     In  his  youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
John,  he  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army;  but, 
in  the  march  through  Asia  Minor,  design  or  accident 
tempted  him  to  wander  in  the  mountains;  the  hunter 
was  encompassed  by  the  Turkish  huntsmen,  and  he  re- 
mained some  time  a  reluctant  or  willing  captive  in  the 
power  of  the  sultan.  His  virtues  and  vices  recominended 
him  to  the  favour  of  his  cousin;  he  shared  the  perils 
and  the  pleasures  of  Manuel;  and  while  the  emperor 
lived  in  public  incest  with  his  niece  Theodora,  the  af- 
fections of  her  sister  Eudocia  were  seduced  and  enjoyed 
by  Andronicus.  Above  the  decencies  of  her  sex  and 
rank,  she  gloried  in  the  name  of  his  concubine;  and 
both  the  palace  and  the  camp  could  witness  that  she 
slept  or  watched  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.     She  accom- 
panied him  to  his  military  conoimand  of  Cilicia,  the  first 
scene  of  his  valour  and  imprudence.    He.  pressed,  with 
active  ardour,  the  siege  of  Mopsuestia :  the  day  wai^  em- 
ployed in  the  boldest  attacks ;  but  the  night  was  wasted 
in  song  and  dance;  and  *a  band  of  Greek  comedians 
formed  the  choicest  part  of  his  retinue*   Andronicus  was 
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sarprked  by  the  sally  of  a  vigilant  foe:  but  while  his 
troops  fled  in  disorder,  his  invincible  lance  transpierced 
the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Armenians.  On  his  return  to 
the  imperial  camp  in  Macedonia,  he  was  received  by 
Manuel  with  public  smiles  and  a  private  reproof;  but 
the  duchies  of  Naissus,  Braniseba,  and  Castoria,  were 
the  reward  or  consolaticm  of  the  unsuccessful  general. 
Eudocia  still  attended  his  motions;  at  midnight,  dieir 
tent  was  suddenly  attacked  by  her  angry  brothers,  bat^ 
patient  to  expiate  her  infakny  in  his  blood:  hh  daring 
iq>irit  refused  her  advice,  and  the  disguise  of  a  female 
habit;  and,  boldly  starting  from  his  couch^  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  cut  his  way  through  the  nomerous  assassins. 
It  was  here  that  he  first  betrayed  his  ingratitude  and 
treachery:  he  engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  German  emperor; 
approached  the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious  hour,  with  a 
drawn  sword;  and,  under  the  made  of  a  Latin  soldier, 
avowed  an  intentiop  of  revenge  against  a  mortal  foe; 
and  imprudently  praised  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  as  an 
instrument  of  flight  and  safety.  The  monarch  dtssem* 
Uedhis  suspicions;  but,  afie^ftheelose  of  the  campaign, 
Andronicus  was  arrested,  and  strictly  confined  in  a  tcrwer 
of  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  above  twelve  years ;  a  most 
painful  restraint,  from  which  the  durst  of  action  and  plea* 
sure  perpetually  urged  him  to  escape.  Alone  and  pen- 
sive, he  perceived  some  broken  bricks  in  a  corner  of  the 
chamber,  and  gradually  widened  the  passage,  till  he  had 
expl6red  a  dark  and  forgotten  recess.  Into  tiliis  hole  he 
conveyed  himself,  and  the  remains  of  his  provisions,  re- 
Idacing  the  bricks  in  their  former  positions,  and  erasing 
with  care  thejTootsteps  of  his  retreat  At  flie  hour  of 
the  customary  visit,  his  guards  were  amazed  with  the 
siknce  and  solitude  of  the  prison,  and  reported,  wHh 
shame  and  fear,  his  inoomprehensible  flight.  Hie  gates 
cf  the  palace  and  city  were  instantly  shut:  the  strictest 
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orders  were  dispatched  into  the  provinces  for  the  reco* 
Teiy  of  their  fugitive ;  and  his  wife,  on  the  suspicion  of  a 
pious  act,  was  basely  imprisoned  in  the  same  tower.  At 
the  dead  of  night  she  beheld  a  spectre:  she  recognised 
her  husband ;  they  shared  their  provisions ;  and  a  son 
was  the  fruit  of  these  stolen  interviews;  which  alleviated 
the  tediousness  of  their  confinement  In  the  custody  of 
a  woman,  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers  was  insensibly  re- 
laxed ;  and  the  captive  had  accomplished  his  real  escape, 
when  he  was  discovered,  brought  back  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  loaded  with  a  double  chain.  At  length  he 
found  the  moment  and  the  means  of  his  deliverance.  A 
boy,  his  domestic  servant,  intoxicated  the  guards,  and 
obtained  in  wax  the  impression  of  the  keys.  By  the  di- 
ligence of  his  friends,  a  similar  key,  with  a  bundle  of 
ropes,  was  introduced  into  the  prison,  in  the  bottom  of 
a  hogshead.  Andronicus  employed,  with  industry  and 
courage,  the  instrument  of  his  safety,  unlocked  the  doors, 
descended  from  the  tower,  concealed  himself  all  day 
among  the  bushes,  and  scaled  in  the  night  the  garden- 
wall  of  the  palace.  A  boat  was  stationed  for  his  recep- 
tion ;  he  visited  his  own  house,  embraced  his  children, 
cast  away  his  chain,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  directed 
his  rapid  course  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  At 
Anchialus  in  Thrace,  an  intrepid  friend  supplied  him  with 
horses  and  money:  he  passed  the  river,  traversed  with 
speed  the  desert  of  Moldavia  and  the  Carpathian  hills, 
and  had  almost  reached  the  town  of  Halicz,  in  the  Polish 
Russia,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  Wala- 
chians,  who  resolved  to  convey  their  important  captive 
to  Constantinople.  His  presence  of  mind  again  extricated 
him  from  this  danger.  Under  the  pretence  of  sickness, 
he  dismounted  in  the  night,  and  was  allowed  to  step 
aside  from  the  troop :  he  planted  in  the  ground  his  long 
staff;  clothed  it  with  his  cap  and  upper  garment;  and, 
stealing  into  the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to  amuse,  for 
some  time,  the  eyes  of  the  Walachians.    From  Halicz 
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he  was  honourably  conducted  to  Kiow,  the  residence  of 
the  great  duke:  the  subtle  Greek  soon  obtained  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  leroslaus:  his  character  could 
assume  the  manners  of  every  climate;  and  the  barba- 
rians applauded  his  strength  and  courage  in  the  chase  of 
the  elks  and  bears  of  the  forest  In  this  northern  region 
he  deserved  the  forgiveness  of  Manuel,  who  solicited  the 
Russian  prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary. The  influence  of  Andronicus  achieved  this  im- 
portant service ;  his  private  treaty  was  signed  with  a  pro- 
mise of  fidelity  on  one  side,  and  of  oblivion  on  the  other; 
and  he  marched,  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  from 
the  Borysthenes  to  the^Danube.  In  his  resentment  Ma- 
nuel had  ever  sympathized  with  the  martial  and  dissolute 
character  of  his  cousin ;  and  his  free  pardon  was  sealed 
in  the  assault  of  Zemlin,  in  which  he  was  second,  and 
second  only,  to  the  valour  of  ihe  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his 
country,  than  his  ambition  revived,  at  first  to  his  own, 
and  at  length  to  the  public,  misfortune.  A  daughter 
of  Manuel  was  a  feeble  bar  to  the  succession  of  the 
more  deserving  males  of  the  Comnenian  blood:  her 
future  marriage  vnth  the  prince  of  Hungary  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  hopes  or  prejudices  of  the  princes  and 
nobles.  But  when  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  required 
to  the  presumptive  heir,  Andronicus  alone  asserted  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  name,  declined  the  unlawful  en- 
gagement, and  boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of 
a  stranger.  His  patriotism  was  offensive  to  the  empe- 
ror; but  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and 
was  removed  from  the  royal  presence  by  an  honourable 
banishment,  a  second  command  of  theCilician  frontier, 
with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  Cyprus. 
In  this  station,  the  Armenians  again  exercised  his  cou- 
rage, and  exposed  his  negligence;  and  the  same  rebel, 
who  bafiled  all  his  operations,  was  unhorsed  and  almost 
slain  by  the  vigour  of  his  lance.    But  Andronicus  soon 
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discovered  a  more  easy  and  pleasing  conquest,  the 
beautiful  Philippa,  sister  of  the  empress  Maria,  and 
daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  the  Latin  prince  of 
Antioch.  For  her  sake,  he  deserted  his  station,  and 
wasted  the  summer  in  balls  and  tournaments:  to  his 
love  she  sacrificed  her  innocence,  her  reputation,  and 
the  offer  of  an  advantageous  marriage.  But  the  resent* 
ment  of  Manuel  for  this  domestic  affront,  interrupted 
his  pleasures :  Androhicus  left  the  indiscreet  princess 
to  weep  and  to  repent;  and,  with  a  band  of  desperate 
adventurers,  undertook  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem. 
His  birth,  his  martial  renown,  and  professions  of  zeal, 
announced  him  as  the  champion  of  the  cross;  he  soon 
captivated  both  the  clergy  and  the  king;  and  the  Greek 
prince  was  invested  with  the  lordship  of  Berytus,  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  In  his  neighbourhood  resided 
a  young  and  handsome  queen  of  his  own  nation  and 
family,  great  grand-daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexis, 
and  widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem.  She 
visited  and  loved  her  kinsman.  Theodora  was  the  third 
victim  of  his  amorous  seduction;  and  her  shame  was 
more  public  and  scandalous  than  that  of  her  predeces- 
sors. The  emperor  still  thirsted  for  revenge;  and  his 
subjects  and  allies  of  the  Syrian  frontier,  were  repeat- 
edly pressed  to  seize  the  person,  and  put  out  the  eyes, 
of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine  he  was  no  longer  safe; 
but  the  tender  Theodora  revealed  his  danger  and  ac«- 
companied  his  flight.  The  queen  of  Jerusalem  was 
exposed  to  the  east,  his  obsequious  concubine;  and  two 
illegitimate  children  were  the  living  monuments  of  her 
weakness.  Damascus  was  his  first  refuge ;  and,  in  the 
characters  of  the  great  Noureddin  and  his  servant  Sa- 
ladin,  the  superstitious  Greek  might  learn  to  revere  the 
virtues  of  the  Mussulmans.  As  the  friend  of  Noured- 
din he  visited  most  probably  Bagdad,  and  the  courts 
of  Persia;  and,  after  a  long  circuit  round  the  Caspian 
sea  and  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  he  finally  settled 
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among  llie  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  the  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  his  country.  The  sultan  of  Golonia  afforded  a 
hospitaUe  retreat  to  Andronicus,  his  mistress,  and  his 
band  of  outlaws;  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid  by 
frequent  inroads  in  the  Roman  province  of  Trebizond ; 
and  he  seldom  returned  without  an  ample  harvest  of 
spoil  and  of  Christian  captives.  In  the  story  of  his 
adventures,  he  was  fond  of  comparing  himself  to  Da- 
vid, who  escaped,  by  a  long  exile,  the  snares  of  the 
wicked.  But  the  royal  prophet  (he  presumed  to  add) 
was  content  to  lurk  on  the  borders  of  Jlidsea,  to  slay  an 
Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his  miserable  state,  the 
life  of  the  avaricious  Nabal.  The  excursions  of  the 
Conmenian  prince  had  a  wider  range;  and  he  had 
spread  over  the  eastern  world  the  glory  of  his  name 
and  religion.  By  a  sentence  of  the  Greek  church  the 
licentious  rover  had  been  separated  from  the  faithful ; 
but  even  this  excommunication  may  prove,  that  he 
never  abjured  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and 
secret  persecution  of  the  emperor;  but  he  was  at  length 
ensnared  by  the  captivity  of  his  female  companion. 
The  governor  of  Trebizond  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to 
surprise  the  person  of  Theodora:  the  queen  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  her  two  children  were  sent  to  Constantinople, 
and  their  loss  imbittered  the  tedious  solitude  of  banish- 
ment The  fugitive  implored  and  obtained  a  final  par- 
don, with  leave  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sove- 
reign, who  was  satisfied  with  the  submission  of  this 
haughty  spirit  Prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  deplored 
with  tears  and  groans  the  guilt  of  his  past  rebellion ; 
nor  would  he  presume  to  arise  unless  some  faithful  sub^ 
ject  would  drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  by  an 
iron  chain  with  which  he  had  secretly  encircled  his 
neck.  This  extraordinary  penance  excited  the  wonder 
and  pity  of  the  assembly ;  his  sins  were  forgiven  by 
the  church  and  state;  but  the  just  suspicion  of  Manuel 
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fixed  his  resid^ice  at  a  distance  from  tiie  court,  at 
Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  ricli  yine* 
yards,  and  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The 
death  of  Manuel,  and  the  disorders  of  the  minorityi 
soon  opened  the  fairest  field  for  his  ambition*  The 
emperor  was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
without  vigour,  or  wisdom,  or  experience;  his  mother, 
the  empress  Mary,  abandoned  her  person  and  govern* 
ment  to  a  fSetvourite  of  the  Comnenian  name ;  and  hia 
sister,  another  Mary,  whose  husband,  an  Italian^  was 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  excited  a  conspiracyy 
and  at  length  an  insurrection,  against  her  odious  step« 
mother.  The  provinces  were  forgotten,  the  capital  was 
in  flames,  and  a  century  of  peace  and  order  was  oves-> 
thrown  in  the  vice  and  weakness  of  a  few  months.  A 
civil  war  was  kindled  in  Constantinople;  the  two  &c- 
tions  fought  a  bloody  battle  in  the  square  of  the  palace, 
and  the  rebels  sustained  a  regular  siege  in  the  cathe^ 
dral  of  St.  Sophia.  The  patriarch  laboured  with  honest 
zeal  to  beal  the  wounds  of  the  republic,  dbe  most  re^ 
spectable  patriots  called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and 
avenger,  and  every  tongue  repeated  the  praise  of  the 
talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  Andronicus.  In  his  re* 
tirement,  he  affected  to  revolve  the  solemn  duties  of  his 
oath.  If  the  safety  or  honour  of  the  imperial  family  be 
threatened^  I  will  reveal  or  oppose  the  mischief  to  the  trf- 
nu>st  in  my  power.  His  correspondence  with  the  patri- 
>  arch  and  patricians  was  seasoned  with  apt  quotations 
from  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  epistles  of  St  Paul; 
9nd  he  patiently  waited  till  he  was  called  to  her  deli- 
verance by  the  voice  of  his  country.  In  his  march  firom 
Oenoe  to  Constantinople,  his  slender  train  ins^isibly 
swelled  to  a  crowd  and  an  army;  his  professions  of  re- 
ligion and  loyalty  were  mistaken  for  the  language  of 
his  heart;  and  the  simplicity  of  a  foreign  dress^  which 
^ewed  to  advantage  his  majestic  stature,  displayed 
a  lively  image  of  his  poverty  and  exile.     All  oppositiGii 
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sunk  before  him ;  he  reached  the  straits  of  the  Thracum 
Bosphorus;  the  Byzantine  navy  sailed  from  the  har- 
bour to  receive  and  transport  the  saviour  of  the  empire; 
the  torrent  was  loud  and  irresistible,  and  the  insects, 
who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour,  disap- 
peared at  the  blast  of  the  storm.     It  was  the  first  care 
of  Andronicus  to  occupy  the  palace,  to  salute  the  em-  / 
peror,  to  confine  his  mother,  to  punish  her  minister,  and 
to  restore  the  public  order  and  tranquillity.     He  then 
visited  the  sepulchre  of  Manuel :  the  spectators  were 
ordered  to  stand  aloof,  but,  as  he  bowed  in  the  attitude  , 
of  prayer,  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  a  murmur 
of  triumph  and  revenge.     /  no  Umgerfear  theCy  my  old 
enemy,  who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond  to  every  climate 
of  the  earth.     Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a  seven- 
fold dome,  from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till  the 
signal  of  the  last  trumpet.    It  is  now  my  turn,  and  speed- 
ily  will  I  trample  on  thy  ashes  and  thy  posterity.    From 
his  subsequent  tyranny  we  may  impute  such  feelings 
to  the  man  and  the  moment.     But  it  is  not  extremely 
probable  that  he  gave  an  articulate  sound  to  his  secret 
thoughts.     In  the  first  months  of  his  administration, 
his  designs  were  veiled  by  a  fair  semblance  of  hypo- 
crisy, which  could  delude  only  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude: the  coronation  of  Alexius  was  performed  with 
due  solemnity,  and  his  perfidious  guardian,  holding  in 
his  hands  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  most  fervently 
declared,  that  he  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die,  for  the 
service  of  his  beloved  pupil.     But  his  numerous  adhe- 
rents were  instructed  to   maintain,  that  the  sinking 
empire  must  perish  in  the  hands  of  a  child :  that  the 
Romans  could  only  be  saved  by  a  veteran  prince,  bold 
in  arms,  skilful  in  policy,  and  taught  to  reign  by  the 
long  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind;  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  to  force  the  reluctant 
modesty  of  Andronicus  to  undertake  the  burden  of  the 
public  care.    The  young  emperor  was  himself  con- 
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strained  to  join  his  voice  to  the  general  acclamation, 
and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a  colleague,  who  in- 
stantly degraded  him  from  the  supreme  rank,  secluded 
his  person,  and  verified  the  rash  declaration  of  the  pa- 
triarch, that  Alexius  might  be  considered  as  dead^  so 
soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  guar- 
dian.    But  his  death  was  preceded  by  the  imprison- 
ment and  execution  of  his  mother.     After  blackening 
her  reputation,  and  inflaming  against  her  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  the  tyrant  accused  and  tried  the  em- 
press for  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king 
of  Hungary.     His  own  son,  a  youth  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity, avowed  his  abhorrence  of  this  flagitious  act, 
and  tiiree  of  the  judges  had  the  merit  of  preferring 
their  consciences  to  their  safety;  but  the  obsequious  tri- 
bunal, without  requiring  any  proof,  or  hearing  any  de- 
fence, cotidemned  the  widow  of  Manuel;  and  her  un- 
fortunate son  subscribed  the  sentence  of  her  death. 
Maria  was  strangled,  her  corpse  was  buried  in  the  sea, 
and  her  memory  was  wounded  by  the  insult  most  oflen- 
sive  to  female  vanity,  a  false  and  ugly  representation  of^ 
her  beauteous  form.     The  fate  of  her  son  was  not  long 
deferred :  he  was  strangled  with  a  bowstring,  and  the 
tyrant,  insensible  to  pity  or  remorse,  after  surveying  the 
body  of  the  innocent  youth,  struck  it  rudely  with  his 
foot: — Thy  father  (he  cried)  was  a  knave,  thy  mother  a 
whore,  and  thyself  a  fool ! 

Androni-  ^hc  Romau  sccpfare,  the  reward  of  his  crimes, 
2"  I-  was  held  by  Andronicus  about  three  years  and 
A.  D.  1163,  a  half,  as  the  guardian  or  sovereign  of  the  em- 
pire. His  government  exhibited  a  singular  con^ 
trast  of  vice  and  virtue.  When  he  listened  to  his  pas- 
sions he  was  the  scourge ;  when  he  consulted  his  rea- 
son, the  father  of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private 
justice,  he  was  equitable  and  rigorous :  a  shameful  and 
pernicious  venality  was  abolished,  and  the  oflSces  were 
filled  with  the  most  deserving  candidates  by  a  prince 
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who  had  sense  to  choose,  and  sererity  to  punish.  He 
{NTohibited  the  inhuman  practice  of  pillaging  the  goods 
and  persons  <^  shipwrecked  mariners ;  the  provinces, 
so  long  the  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in 
{prosperity  and  plenty;  and  millions  applauded  the 
distant  blessings  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by 
the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties*  The  ancient  pro- 
v^b,  that  blood-thirsty  is  the  man  who  returns  from 
banishment  to  power,  had  been  applied  with  too  much 
truth  to  Marius  and  Tiberius ;  and  was  now  verified  for 
the  third  time  in  the  life  of  Andronicus.  His  memory 
was  stored  with  a  black  list  of  the  enemies  and  rivals, 
who  had  traduced  his  merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  or 
insulted  his  misfortunes;  and  the  only  comfort  of  his 
exile  was  the  sacred  hope  and  promise  of  revenge.  The 
necessary  extinction  of  the  young  emperor  and  his  mo- 
ther,  imposed  the  fieital  obligation  of  extirpating  the 
friends,  who  hated,  and  might  punish,  the  assassin :  and 
the  repetition  of  murder  rendered  him  less  willing,  and 
less  able,  to  forgive.  A  horrid  narrative  of  the  victims 
whom  he  sacrificed  by  poiscm  or  the  sword,  by  the  sea 
or  the  flames,  would  be  less  expressive  of  his  cruelty, 
than  the  appellation  of  the  Halcyon-days,  which  was 
applied  to  a  rare  and  bloodless  week  of  repose :  the  ty- 
rant strove  to  transfer,  on  the  laws  and  the  judges,  aome 
portion  of  his  guilt;  but  the  mask  was  fallen,  and  his 
subjects  could  no  longer  mistake  the  true  author  of  their 
calamities*  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially 
those  who,  by  descent  or  alliance,  might  dispute  the 
Comnenian  inheritance,  escaped  from  the  monster's  den : 
Nice  or  Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  their  places  of  re- 
fuge :  and  as  their  flight  was  already  criminal,  they  ag- 
gravated their  offence  by  an  open  revolt,  and  the  impe- 
rial title.  Yet  Aiiidronicus  resisted  the  ds^gers  and 
swords  of  his  most  formidable  enemies :  Nice  and  Prasa 
w^ne  reduced  and  chastised  :  the  Sicilians  were  content 
with  the  sack  oi  Thessalonica ;  and  the  distance  of  Cy- 
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prus  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  thm  to  die 
tyrant  His  throne  was  subrerted  by  a  rival  without 
merit,  and  a  people  without  arms.  Isaac  Angelus,  a 
descendant  in  the  female  line  from  the  great  Alexius, 
was  marked  as  a  victim,  by  the  prudence  or  superstition 
of  the  emperor.  In  a  moment  of  despair,  Angelus  de- 
fended his  life  and  liberty,  slew  the  executioner,  and  fled 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  sanctuary  was  insen-* 
sibly  filled  with  a  curious  and  mournful  crowd,  who,  in 
his  fate,  prognosticated  their  own.  But  their  lamenta- 
tions were  soon  turned  to  curses,  and  their  curses  to 
threats :  they  dared  to  ask,  Why  do  we  fear?  why  do 
we  obey?  we  are  many^  and  he  is  one;  our  patience  ia 
the  only  bond  of  our  slavery.  With  the  dawn  of  day 
the  city  burst  into  a  general  sedition,  the  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  the  coldest  and  most  servile  were  roused 
to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  Isaac,  the  second 
of  the  name,  was  raised  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
throne.  Unconscious  of  his  danger,  the  tyrant  was  ab- 
sent; withdrawn  from  the  toils  of  state,  in  the  delicious 
islands  of  the  Propontis.  He  had  contracted  an  inde- 
cent marriage  with  Alice,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Lewis 
VII.  of  France,  and  relict  of  the  unfortunate  Alexius  : 
and  his  society,  more  suitable  to  his  temper  than  to  his 
age,  was  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a  favourite  con- 
cubine. On  the  first  alarm  he  rushed  to  Constanti- 
nople, impatient  for  the  blood  of  the  guilty ;  but  he  was 
astonished  by  the  silence  of  the  palace,  the  tumult  of  the 
city,  and  the  general  desertion  of  mankind.  Andronicus 
proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  his  subjects ;  they  neither 
desired  nor  would  grant  forgiveness :  he  offered  to  re- 
sign his  crown  to  his  son  Manuel ;  but  the  virtues  of 
the  son  could  not  expiate  his  father's  crimes.  The  sea 
was  still  open  for  his  retreat ;  but  the  news  of  the  revo- 
lution had  flown  along  the  coast ;  when  fear  had  ceased, 
obedience  was  no  more ;  the  imperial  galley  was  pur- 
sued and  taken  by  an  armed  brigantine ;  and  the  tyrant 
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was  dragged  to  the  presence  of  Isaac  Angelus,  loaded 
with  fetters,  and  a  long  chain  roiand  his  neck.  His  elo- 
quence, and  the  tears  of  his  female  companions,  pl^d* 
ed  in  vain  for  his  life;  but,  instead  of  the  decencies  of 
a  legal  execution,  the  new  monarch  abandoned  the 
criminal  to  the  numerous  sufferers,  whom  he  had  de- 
prived of  a  father^  a  husband,  or  a  friend.  His  teeth 
and  hair,  an  eye  and  a  hand,  were  torn  from  him,  as  a 
ppor  compensation  for  their  loss;  and  a  short  respite 
was  allowed,  that  he  might  feel  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Astride  on  a  camel,  without  any  danger  of  rescue,  he 
was  carried  through  the  city,  and  the  basest  of  the  po- 
pulace rejoiced  to  trample  on  the  fallen  majesty  of  their 
prince.  After  a  thousand  blows  and  outrs^es,  Andro- 
nicus  was  hung  by  the  feet  between  two  pillars  that  sup- 
ported the  statues  of  a  wolf  and  sow;  and  every  hand, 
that  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted  on  his  body 
some  mark  of  ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  two  friend- 
ly Italians,  plunging  their  swords  into  his  body,  released 
him  from  all  human  punishment.  In  this  long  and  pain- 
ful agony — Lord  have  mercy  on  me  !  and  why  will  you 
bruise  a  broken  reed?  were  the  only  words  that  escaped 
from  his  mouth.  Our  hatred  for  the  tyrant  is  lost  in 
pity  for  the  man ;  nor  can  we  blame  his  pusillanimous 
resignation,  since  a  Greek  Christian  was  no  longer  mas- 
ter of  his  life. 

Isaac  II.  I  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on  the  extra- 
A!^n85  <^rdinary  character  and  adventures  of  Androni- 
Septi^.  cus ;  but  I  shall  here  terminate  the  series  of  the 
Greek  emperors  since  the  time  of  Heraclius.  The 
branches  that  sprang  from  the  Comnenian  trunk  had 
insensibly  withered ;  and  the  male  line  was  continued 
only  in  the  posterity  of  Andronicus  himself,  who,  in  the 
public  confusion,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Trebizond, 
so  obscure  in  history,  and  so  famous  in  romance.  A 
private  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Constantine  Angelus, 
had  emerged  to  wealth  and  honours  by  his  marriage 
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with  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius.  His  son  An- 
dronicus  is  conspicuous  only  by  his  cowardice.  His 
grandson  Isaac  punished  and  succeeded  the  tyrant; 
but  he  was  dethroned  by  his  own  vices  and  the  ambi- 
A.D.H04, *^^^  of  his  brother;  and  their  discord  intro- 
Aprii  i«.  duced  the  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  first  great  period  in  the  fall  of  the  eastern 
empire. 

If  we  compute  the  number  and  duration  of  the  reigns, 
it  will  be  found,  that  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  is 
filled  by  sixty  emperors,  including  in  the  Augustan  list 
some  female  sovereigns ;  and  deducting  some  usurpers 
who  were  never  acknowledged  in  the  capital,  and  some 
princes  who  did  not  live  to  possess  their  inheritance. 
The  average  proportion  will  allow  ten  years  for  each 
emperor,  far  below  the  chronological  rule  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who,  from*  the  experience  of  more  recent  and 
regular  monarchies,  has  defined  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign.  The  Byzantine 
empire  was  most  tranquil  and  prosperous  when  it  could 
acquiesce  in  hereditary  succession ;  five  dynasties,  the 
Heraclian,  Isaurian,  Amorian,  Basilian,  and  Comnenian 
families^  enjoyed  and  transmitted  the  royal  patrimony 
during  their  respective  series  of  five,  four,  three,  six,  and 
four  generations ;  several  princes  number  the  years  of 
their  reign  with  those  of  their  infancy :  and  Constan- 
tine  Vll.  and  his  two  grandsons  occupy  the  space  of  an 
entire  century.  But  in  the  intervals  of  the  Byzantine 
dynasties,  the  succession  is  rapid  and  broken,  and  the 
name  of  a  successfiil  candidate  is  speedily  erased  by  a 
more  fortunate  competitor.  Many  were  the  paths  that 
led  to  the  summit  of  royalty ;  the  fabric  of  rebellion  was 
overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  conspiracy ,  or  undermined 
by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue  ,*  the  favourites  of  the  sol- 
diers or  people,  of  the  senate  or  clergy,  of  the  women 
and  eunuchs,  were  alternately  clothed  with  the  purple; 
the  means  of  their  elevation  were  base,  and  their  end 
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was  often  contemptible  or  tragic*  A  being  of  the  nature 
of  man,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  but  with  a 
longer  measure  of  existence,  would  cast  down  a  smile  of 
pity  and  contempt  on  the  crimes  and  follies  oif  human 
ambition,  so  eager,  in  a  narrow  span,  to  grasp  at  a  pre- 
carious and  short-lived  enjoyment.  It  is  thus  that  the 
experience  of  history  exalts  and  enlarges  the  horizon  of 
our  intellectual  view.  In  a  composition  of  some  days, 
in  a  perusal  of  some  hours,  six  hundred  years  have  rolled 
away,  and  the  duration  of  a  life  or  reign  is  contracted  to 
a  fleeting  moment:  the  grave  is  ever  beside  the  throne; 
the  success  of  a  criminal  is  almost  instantly  followed  by 
the  loss  of  his  prize ;  and  our  immortal  reason  survives 
and  disdains  the  sixty  phantoms  of  kings  who  have  pass- 
ed before  our  eyes,  and  fedntly  dwell  on  our  remembrance. 
The  observation,  that  in  every  age  and  climate,  ambition 
has  prevailed  with  the  same  commanding  energy,  may 
abate  the  surprise  of  a  philosopher;  but  while  he  con- 
demns the  vanity,  he  may  search  the  motive,  of  this 
universal  desire  to  obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre  of  domi- 
xuon.  To  the  greater  part  of  the  Byzantine  series,  we 
cannot  reasonably  ascribe  the  love  of  fame  and  of  man^ 
kind.  The  virtue  alone  of  John  Comnennis  was  benefi- 
cent and  pure :  the  most  illustrious  of  the  princes,  who 
precede  or  follow  that  respectable  name,  have  trod  with 
some  dexterity  and  vigour  the  crooked  and  bloody  paths 
of  a  selfish  policy ;  in  scrutinizing  the  imperfect  charac- 
ters of  Leo  (he  Isaurian,  Basil  I.  and  Alexius  Comnenus, 
of  Theophilus,  the  second  Basil,  and  Manuel  Comnenus, 
our  esteem  and  censure  are  almost  equally  balanced ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  imperial  crowd  could  only  de- 
sire and  expect  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity.  Was  per- 
sonal happiness  the  aim  and  object  of  their  ambition  ? 
I  shall  not  descant  on  the  vulgar  topics  of  the  misery 
of  kings ;  but  I  may  surely  observe,  that  their  condition, 
of  all  others,  is  the  most  pregnant  with  fear,  and  the 
least  susceptible  of  hope.    For  these  opposite  passions, 
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a  larger  soopems allowed  inthereyolutiiMisof  antiquity^ 
than  IB  tbe  smooth  and  «olid  temper  of  the  modern 
world,  which  cannot  easily  repeat  either  the  triumph  of 
Alexander  or  the  fall  of  Darius.  But  the  peculiar  infe- 
licity of  the  Byzantine  princes  exposed  them  to  domes- 
tic perils,  without  affording  any  lively  promise  of  foreign 
conquest  From  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  Andronicus 
was  precipitated  by  a  death  more  cruel  and  shamefiil 
than  that  of  the  vilest  malefactor ;  but  the  most  glorkws 
of  his  predecessors  had  much  more  to  dread  from  their 
subjects  than  to  hope  from  their  enemies.  The  army 
was  licentious  without  spirit,  the  nation  turbulent  with- 
out fipeedom ;  the  barbarians  of  the  east  and  west  pressed 
en  the  monarchy,  and  the  loss  of  the  provinces  was  ter- 
minated by  the  final  servitude  of  the  capital. 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the  first 
of  the  Cffisars  to  the  last  of  the  Constantines,  extends 
above  fifteen  hundred  years :  and  tbe  term  of  dominion, 
unbroken  by  foreign  conquest,  surpasses  the  measure  of 
the  ancient  monarchies ;  the  Assyrians,  or  Medes,  the 
successors  of  Cyrus,  or  those  of  Alexander. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 


Introductiony  worsbipy  and  persecution,  of  images. — Revolt  of  Italy 
and  Rome. — ^Temporal  dominion  of  tbe  popes. — Conquest  of 
Ualy  by  tbe  Fvanks. — Establishment  of  images. — Charaeter  and 
coronation  of  Cbarlemagne.^^Restoration  and  decay  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  tbe  west. — Independence  of  Italy, — Consti- 
tution of  tbe  Germanic  body. 

latioduc-  In  the  connexion  of  the  church  and  state,  I  have 
h^^  considered  the  former  as  subservient  only,  and 
cSiitiL  ^'elative,  to  the  lattery  a  salutary  maxim,  if  in 
efc«»o«>-  fact,  as  well  as  in  narrative,  it  had  ever  been 
held  sacred.  The  oriental  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics, 
the  dark  abyss  of  predestination  and  grace>  and  the 
strange  transformations  of  the  eucharist  from  the  sign 
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to  the  substance  of  Christ's  body,*  I  have  purposely 
abandoned  to  the  curiosity  of  speculative  divines. 
But  I  have  reviewed,  with  diligence  and  pleasure, 
the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  history,  by  which  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  materially 
a£fected,  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church,  the  ruin  of  Paganism, 
and  the  sects  that  arose  from  the  mysterious  contro- 
versies concerning  the  Trinity  and  incarnation.  At 
the  head  of  this  class,  we  may  justly  rank  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  so  fiercely  disputed  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries ;  since  a  question  of  popular  supersti- 
tion produced  the  revolt  of  Italy,  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  west. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  possessed  with  an  un- 
conquerable repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  images, 
and  this  aversion  may  be  ascribed  to  their  descent  from 
the  Jews,  and  their  enmity  to  the  Greeks.  The  Mosaic 
law  had  severely  proscribed  all  representations  of  the 
Deity;  and  that  precept  was  firmly  established,  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  chosen  people.  The  wit 
of  the  Christian  apologists  was  pointed  against  the  foolish 
idolators,  who  bowed  before  the  workmanship  of  their 
own  hands;  the  images  of  brass  and  marble,  which  had 
they  been  endowed  with  sense  and  motion,  should  have 
started  rather  from  the  pedestal  to  adore  the  creative 
powers  of  the  artist.^  Perhaps  some  recent  and  imper- 
fect converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe,  might  crown  the 
statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul  with  the  profane  honours 
which  they  paid  to  those  of  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras ;'' 

•  The  learned  Selden  has  given  the  hiBtory  of  transubetantiation  in  a  compjo- 
hensive  and  pithy  sentence. — **  This  opinion  is  only  rhetoric  turned  into  logic." 
(His  Works,  Tol.  S.  p.  «(y73.  in  his  Table-talk.) 

b  Nee  intelligunt  homines  ineptissimi,  qudd  si  sentire  simulacra  et  moreri  pos- 
sent,  adoratura  hominemfnissent  a  quo  sunt  ezpolita.  (Piyin.  Institut.  lib.  2.  c.  t.) 
Lactantius  is  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent,  of  uie  Latin  apologists.  Their 
railleiy  of  idols  attacks  not  only  the.object,  but  the  form  and  matter. 

c  See  Irensus,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustin.  (Basnage,  Hist  des  E^lises  Refor- 

'  s,  torn.  2.  p.  15l£) '  This  Gnostic  practice  has  a  singular  affinity  with  the 
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but  the  public  religion  of  the  Catholics  was  uniformly 
simple  and  spiritual ;  and  the  first  notice  of  the  use  of 
pictures  is  in  the  censure  of  the  council  of  Illiberis,  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era.  Under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  in  the  peace  and  luxury  of  the 
triumphant  church,  the  more  prudent  bishops  conde- 
scended to  indulge  a  visible  superstition,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  multitude;  and,  after  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  they 
were  no  longer  restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  an 
odious  paraUel.  The  first  introduction  of  ^a  symbolic 
worship  was  in  the  veneration  of  the  cross,  and  of  relics. 
The  saints  andmartyrs,whose  intercession  was  implored, 
were  seated  on. the  right  hand  of  God ;  but  the  gracious, 
and  often  supernatural  favours,  which,  in  the  popular 
belief,  were  showered  round  their  tomb,  conveyed  an  un- 
questionable sanction  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited, 
and  touched,  and  kissed,  these  lifeless  remains,  the  me- 
morials of  their  merits  and  sufferings."^  But  a  memorial, 
more  interesting  than  the  skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  der 
parted  worthy,  is  a  faithful  copy  of  his  person  and  fea* 
tures,  delineated  by  the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture. 
In  every  age,  such  copies,  so  congenial  to  human  feel- 
iQg^>  bave  been  cherished  by  the  zeal  of  private  frieAd- 
ship,  or  public  esteem ;  the  images  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, were  adored  with  civil  and  almost  religious  honours ; 
a  reyeience  less  ostentatious,  but  more  sincere,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  statues  of  sages  and  patriots ;  and  these 
profane  virtues,  these  splendid  sins,  disappeared  ixi  the 
presence  of  the  holy  men,^ho  had  died  for  their  celes- 
Th^^^„.tial  and  everlasting  country.  At  first  the  expe* 
•^P-  riment  was  made  with  caution .  and  scruple ;  and 
the  venerable  pictures  were  discreetly,  allowed  to  in* 
struct  the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratify 
the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  proselytes.  By  a  slow 
though  inevitable  progression,  the  honours  of  the  ori- 

¥nTate  worship  of  Alemndfr  Severos.   (Lampridius,  c.  S9.  Lardner,  Heathei^ 
eptimonies,  vol.  3.  p.  34.) 

d  See  this  Hietoiy  toI.  t,  p.  445.  vol.  3.  p.  147.  478— 487*     , 

VOL.   VI.  N 
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giaal  wa^e  transferred  to  the  copy:  the  devoMt  Chris- 
tian prayed  before  the  image  of  a  saint :  and  die  Pagan 
rites  of  genuflexion,  lnminaries,*and  incense,  again  stole 
into  the  Catholic  church.     The  scruples  of  reason  or 
piety,  were  silenced  by  the  strong  evidence  of  visions 
and  miracles;  and  the  pictures  which  speak,  and  more, 
and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with  a  divine  energy,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  proper  objects  of  religious 
adoration.    The  most  audacious  pencil  might  tremble 
in  the  rash  attempt  of  defining,  by  forms  and  colours, 
'  tiie  infinite  Spirit,  the  eternal  Father,  who  pervades  and 
sustaiqs  the  universe.^  But  the  superstitious  mind  was 
more  easily  reconciled  to  paint  and  to  worshifp  the  an- 
gels, and,  above  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  human 
idiape,  which,  on  ear^,  they  have  condescended  to  as- 
dume.    The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been 
clothed  with  a  real  and  mortal  body ;  but  that  body  had 
ascended  into  heaven,  and,  had  not  some  similitude 
been  presented  to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the  spiritual 
worship  of  Christ  might  have  been  obliterated  by  tlie 
visible  relics  and  representations  of  the  saints.     A  simi- 
lar indulgence  was  requisite,  and  propitious,  for  the 
Virgin  Mary:  the  place  of  her  burial  was  unknown ; 
and  the  assumption  of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven 
was  adopted' by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
Hhe  use,  and  even  the  worship,  of  images,  was  firmly 
established  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  they 
were  fondly  cherished  by  the  warm  imagination  of  the 
Gt^ks  and  Asiatics ;  the  Pantheon  and  Vatican  were 
adorned  with  the  emblems  of  a  new  superstition  ^  but 
this  semblance  of  idolatry  was  more  coldly  entertained 
by  the  rude  barbarians  and  the  Arian  clergy  of  the  west. 
The  bolder  forms  of  sculpture^  in  brass  or  marble,  which 

lium  Nicenum,  S.  in  Collect.  Labb.  torn.  8.  p.  1025.  edit  Venet.)  II  Beroitpeut&tre  a- 
propot  de  ne  point  toaffrir  d*images  de  la  Trinic^  ou  de  la  Divinity ;  lea  defobaeutt 
Jef  plui  uAkM  des  images  avantcondanmecelles  ci,  et  le  concile  de  Trente  ne  pariaat 
qae  dei  images  de  J«sas  Christ  et  des  saiBtB.  (Dapin.  BibKot.  Ecdes.  torn.  6.  p.  154^) 
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peopled  the  temples  of  antiquity,  were  offensive  to  tbe 
ftiocy  or  conscience  of  the  Christian  Greeks ;  and  ft 
smooth  surface  of  colours  has  ever  been  esteemed  a 
more  decent  and  harmless  mode  of  imitation/ 
The  image  "^^^  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depend  on  its 
offideMa.  resemblance  with  the  original:  but  the  primi- 
tive Christians  were  ignorant  of  the  genuine  features  of 
the  son  of  God,  his  mother,  and  his  apostles:  the  sta- 
tue of  Christ  at  Paneas  in  Palestine'  was,  more  proba- 
bly, that  of  some  temporal  saviour;  the  Gnostics  and 
their  profane  monuments  were  reprobated;  and  the 
fancy  of  the  Christian  artists  could  only  be  guided  by 
the  clandestine  imitation  of  some  heathen  model.  In 
this  distress,  a  bold  and  dexterous  invention  assured  at 
once  the  likeness  of  the  image  and  the  innocence  of 
the  worship.  A  new  superstructure  of  fable  was 
raised  on  tlte  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian  legend,  on  die 
correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgaros,  so  famous  in 
die  days  of  Eusebius,  so  reluctantly  deserted  by  our 
modern  advocates.  The  bishop  of  Csesarea^  records 
th^  ^isile,'  but  he  most  strangely  forgets  the  picture 

'  Tbu  general  biftoiy  ef  xmages  ie  drawn  from  tKe  tweaty-aeoMid  book  of  Ae 
Hilt,  des  EgoMM  Reform£ei  of  fiaiOAfe,  torn.  2.  p.  lStO--lS97.  He  wap  a  Pvp- 
testant,  bat  of  a  manly  spirit ;  and  on  ihiB  bead  tbe  Protefltantt  aie  M>  notoriooily 
in  tbe  pgbt,  tbat  they  can  Tentoxe  to  be  impartiail.  See  Ae  peiplezity  of  p#ox 
friar  Pagi»  Critica,  torn.  1.  p.  43. 

f  After  removin^r  Mitie  rabbiik  of  miracle  andiaoonnflCency,  it  may  be  aUow»4* 
tbat  as  late  as  tbe  year  300,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was  decorated  witb  a  bronze  sta- 
tne,  representing  a  grare  personage  wrapt  in  a  cloak,  witb  a  grateful  or  sappUaat 
female  kneeling  oefore  bim;  and  tbat  aniaAScriptioar^Tf  ^Zcmpi,  t«  tm^ytTu-^w^ 
perbaps  inscribed  on  tbe  pedestal.  By  tbe  Cbristians,  tbis  groape  was  foofiably 
•zplamed  of  tbeir  fomider  and  tbe  poor  woman  wbom  be  bad  cored  of  tbe  Uoody- 
flax.  (Easeb.  7. 18.  Pbilostore.  7.  S,  &c.)  M.  de  Beaosobre  more  reasonably  con- 
jectaMStbephilesopber  Apolfoniiis,  ortfiO'emperorVeBpasSai]:  in  tbe  latter  sup- 
position, tbe  female  is  a- city,  a  province,  or  peibaps  tbe  (joeea  Berenice.  (Bib- 
Kotbeque  Oermaniqiie,  torn.  IS.  p.  1 — ^9f.) 

^  Euseb.  Hist  Ecdes.  lib.  1.  c  IS.  Tbe  leaned  Assamani^s  bi^i  brongbt  iu» 
tbe  collateral  aid  of  tbe  tbree  Syrians,  St  Epbrem,  Josna  Styliies,  a&d  Jaiioies  .m- 
■bop  of  Sazag ;  bat  I  do  not  ibd  any  notice  of  Hie  Syoac  originali  o^  ^e  fUKbiv^ 
of  Edessa ;  (Bibliot  Orient  torn.  1.  p.  518.  4f0.  .554.)  tbeir  vague  belief  is  pro- 
bably derired  firom  tbe  (jreeks. 

'  Tbe  evidence  for  tbese  epistles  k  stated  Mid  rejected  by  tb^  candid  Lardnar. 
(Heatben  Testimonies,  vol.  1.  p.  «79 — S09.)  Among  die  be#d  of  bigoU  wbo  ale 
forcibly  driven  firom  tids  convenient  but  nntenbble  post,  I  am  asbamed,  witb  Ibe 
Grabes,  Caves^  TiHemonts,  &e.  to  discover  Mr.  Addison,  an  EagUsb  gentlemtfa 
(bis  Works,  ToLl.  p.  d28.  Ba&enrille's  edltioa^j  but  l^  supM^rficial  tra^  on  &e 
Gitristlatt  felSgicMi  owes  its  ci^t  to  hiii  name,  iti  style,  sad  libe  i&tejpsated  appfawe 
of  our  clergy. 

n2 
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o£  Christ;^  the  perfect  impression  of  his  face  on  a 
linen,  with  which  he  gratified  the  faith  of  the  royal 
stranger^  who   had  invoked  his  healing  power,  and 
offered  the  strong  city  of  Edessa  to  protect  him  against 
the  malice  of  the  Jews.     The  ignorance  of  the  primi- 
tive church  is  explained  by  the  long  imprisonment  of 
the  image  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  after  an 
oblivion  of  five  hundred  years,  it  was  released  by  some 
prudent  bishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  times.     Its  first  and  most  glorious  exploit 
was  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Chosr 
roes  Nushirvan ;  and  it  was  soon  revered  as  a  pledge 
of  the  divine  promise,  that  Edessa  should  never  be 
taken  by  a  foreign  enemy.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
text  of  Procopius  ascribes  the  double  deliverance  of 
Edessa  to  the  wealth  and  valour  of  her  citizens,  who 
purchased  the  absence,  and  repelled  the  assaults,  of  the 
Persian  monarch.     He  was  ignorant,  the  profane  histo*^ 
rian,  of  the  testimony  which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver 
in  the. ecclesiastical  page  of  Evagrius,  that  the  Palla- 
dium was  exposed  on  the  rampart;  and  that  the  water, 
which  had  been  sprinkled  on  the  holy  face,  instead  of 
quenching,  added  new  fuel  to  the  flames  of  the  besieged. 
After  this  important  service,  the  image  of  Edessa  was 
preserved  with  respect  and  gratitude;  and  if  the  Arme* 
nians  rejected  the  legend,  the  more  credulous  Greeks 
adored  the  similitude,  which  was  not  the  work  of  any 
mortal  pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  divine 
original.     The  style  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine 
hymn  will  declare  hoW  far  their  worship  was  removed 
from  the  grossest  idolatry.     How  can  we  with  mortal 
eyes  contemplate  this  image,  whose  celestial  splendour  the 

^  Fzom  the  silence  of  James  of  Sarug,  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient  p.  S89.  318.) 
and  the  testuaeny  of  Evagrius,  (Hist.  Eocles.  lib.  4.  c.  Vt,)  I  conclnde  that  this 
iable  was  inTented  between  the  years  bt\  and  594,  most  probably  after  the  siege 
of  Edessa  in  540.  (Asseman,  torn.  1.  p.  416.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Persic,  lib.  S.) 
It  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  Gregoi^  LI.  (in.  Epist.  1.  and  Leon.  Isaur.  Council, 
torn.  8.  p.  ^6,  657.)  of  John  Oamascenus,  (Opera,  torn.  1.  p.  281.  edit.  Leqnien) 
and  of  tne  second  Nicene  coancil.  (Actio,  5.  p.  lOSO.)  -The  most  perfect  edi- 
tion may  beiound  in  Cedrenus.    (Compend.  p.  175—178.) 
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host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to  behold?  He,  who  dwells 
in  heaven  J  condescends  this  day  to  visit  us  by  his  venerable 
image;  He,  who  is  seated  on  the  cherubim^  visits  us  this 
day  by  a  picture,  which  the  Father  has  delineated  with 
his  immaculate  hand,  which  he  has  formed  in  an  ineffable 
manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by  adoring  it  with  fear 
and  love.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  these 
images,  made  without  hands  (in  Greek  it  is  a  single 
word'),  were  propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities  of  the 
eastern  empire;"  they  were  the  objects  of  worship,  and 
the  instruments  of  miracles ;  and,  in  the  hour  of 
^^^'  danger  or  tumult,  their  venerable  presence  could 
revive  the  hope,  rekindle  the  courage,  or  repress  the  fury, 
.  of  the  Roman  legions.  Of  these  pictures,  the  far  greater 
part,  the  transcripts  of  a  human  pencil,  could  only  pretend 
to  a  secondary  likeness  and  improper  title :  but  there 
were  some  of  higher  descent,  who  derived  their  resem- 
blance from  an  immediate  contact  with  the  orig^al, 
endowed,  for  that  purpose,  with  a  miraculous  and  pi^o- 
lific  virtue.  The  most  ambitious  aspired  from  a  filial 
to  a  fraternal  relation  with  the  image  of  Edessa;  and 
such  is  the  veronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusalem, 
which  Christ  in  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat  applied 
to  his  face,  and  delivered  to  a  holy  matron.  The 
fruitful  precedent  was  speedily  transferred  to  the  Vir- 
gin .Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  church 
of  Diospolis,  in  Palestine,  the  features  of  the  mother 
of  God ''were  deeply  inscribed  on  a  marble  column: 

1  Ax!iif9W0ttmf.  See  Dancage,  in  Gloss.  Gnec.  et  Lat.  The  sabject  is  treated 
with  equal  learning  and  bigotry  by  the  Jesuit  Gretser,  (Syntagma  de  Imaginibus 
non  Manii  factiSp  tul  calcem  Codini  de  OiBciis.  p.  289^ — 3S0.)  the  ass,  or  rather 
the  fox,  of  Ingoldstadt  (see  the  Scaligerana;)  with  equal  reason  and  wit  by  the 
Protestant  Beausobre,  in  the  ironical  controTexsy  which  he  has  spread  through 
many  Tolumes  of  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique.  (tom.  1.  p.  18 — 50.  tO.  p.  27 — 
68.  25.  p.  1—46.  27.  p.  85— 112.  28.  p.  1—33,  31. 'p.  Ill— 148.  32.  p. 75— 107. 
34.  p.  67^96.) 

■  llkeophylact  SimocatU  (lib.  2.  c.  3.  p.  34.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  63.)  celebrates  the 
0uy)^Moyiiic«^/bM,  which  he  styles  «;^i(pe«MnTov;  yet  it  was  no  more  than  a  copy, 
since  he  adds  afxtrw«9  to  iMtMv  ot  Fm/dMoi  (of  Kdessa)  dpnoiuuoiwi  ri  appvrov.  See  . 
Pagi,  tom.  2.  AA).  586.  no.  11. 

B  See  in  the  genuine  or  supposed  works  of  John  Damascenus,  two  passages  on 
the  Virgin  aod  St.  Luke,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  Gretser,  nor  coosequenUy 
by  Beausobre,    (Opera,  Joh.  Damascen.  tom.  1.  p.  6 IS.  631*) 
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die  east  and  west  have  been  decorated  by  the  pencil  of 
St.  Luke;  and  the  evangelist,  who  was  perhaps  a  phy- 
sician, has  been  forced  to  exercise  the  occupation  of  a 
painter,  so  profane  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians.  The  Olympian  Jove,  created  by 
tiie  muse  of  Homer  and  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  might 
inspire  a  philosophic  mind  with  momentary  devotion ; 
but  these  Catholic  images  were  faintly  and  flatly  deli- 
neated by  monkish  artists,  in  the  last  degeneracy  of 
taste  and  genius.'' 

Oppod-  the  worship  of  images  had  stolen  into  the 
^^  church  by  insensible  degrees,  and  each  petty 
'*'<»**?•  step  was  pleasing' to  the  superstitious  mind, 
as  productive  of  comfort  and  innocent  of  sin.  But  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  full  magni- 
tude of  the  abuse,  the  more  timorous  Greeks  were 
awakened  by  an  apprehension,  that,  under  the  mask 
of  Christianity,  they  had  restored  the  religion  of  their 
fathers:  they  heard,  with  grief  and  impatience,  the 
name  of  idolaters;  the  incessant  charge  of  the  Jews 
and  Mahometans,^  who  derived  from  the  law  and  the 
Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to  graven  images  and  all 
the  relative  worship.  The  servitude  of  the  Jews  might 
curb  their  zeal  and  depreciate  their  authority ;  but  the 
triumphant  Mussulmans,  who  reigned  at  Damascus, 
BXkA  threatened  Constantinople,  cast  into  the  scale  of 
reproach  the  accumulated  weight  of  truth  and  victory. 
The  cities  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt)  had  been  for- 
tified with  the  images  of  Christy  his  mother  and  his 
saints ;  and  each  city  presumed  on  the  hope  or  promise 
of  miraculous  defence.  In  a  rapid  conquest  of  ten  years, 
the  Arabs  subdued  those  cities  and  these  images;  and, 

*  **  Youx  scandalous  figures  stand  ^te  out  from  the  canvas :  they  are  as  bad 
•■  a  groope  of  «tataes !"  It  ^xras  thus  that  the  ignorance  and  bigotrv  of  a  Greek 
priflit  applanded  the  pictuie  of  Titian,  which  he  had  ordered,  and  lefiised  to 
aMept 

p  By  Cedrenus,  Zonaras^  Glycas,  and  Manasses,  the  origin  of  (he  Iconoclasts  is 
imputed  to  the  caliph  Yezid  and  two  Jews,  who  promised  the  empire  to  Leo ;  and 
thto  repBoacfbes  of  taese  hostile  sectaries  are  turned  into  an  absurd  conspiracy  for 
restoring  the  purity  of  the  Christtaa  worship.  (See  Spanheim,  Hist.  Imag.  c.  9.) 
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in  tbeir  Qpiaioii»  the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronouBocd  a  deci- 
sive judgBOent  between  the  adoration  and  contempt  of 
these  mute  and  inanimate  idols.  For  awhile  fidessa  had 
braved  the  Persian  assaults :  bnt  the  chosen  city,  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  was  involved  in  the  common  roin; 
and  his  divine  resemblance  became  die  slave  and  trophy 
of  the  infidels.  After  a  servitude  of  three  hundred  years^ 
the  Palladium  was  yielded  to  the  devotion  of  Constan- 
tinople! for  a  ransom  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver, 
'  the  redemption  of  two  hundred  Mussulmans,  and  a  per- 
petual truce  for  the  territory  of  Edessa."^  In  this  season 
of  distress  and  dismay,  the  eloquence  of  the  monks  waft 
exfercised  in  the  defence  of  images;  and  they  attempted 
to  prove,  thitt  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Orientals  had  forfeited  the  favour,  and  annihilated 
the  virtue,  of  these  precious  symbols.  But  they  wel« 
now  opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many  simple  or  rational 
Christians,  who  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  texts,  of  facts, 
and  of  the  primitive  times,  and  secretly  desired  the  re- 
fom^ation  of  the  church,.  As  the  worship  of  images  bad 
never  been  established  by  any  general  or  positive  law,  its 
progress  in  the  eastern  empire  had  been  retarded,  or  ac* 
celerated,  by  the  differences  of  men  and  manners,  the 
local  degrees  of  refinement,  and  the  personal  characters 
of  the  bishops.  The  splendid  devotion  was  fondly  che^- 
risbed  by  the  levity  of  the  capital,  and  the  inventive  ge- 
nius of  the  Byzantine  clergy,  while  the  rude  attd  teinote 
districts  of  Asia  were  strangers  to  this  imiovatidn  of  sa- 
cred luxury.  Many  large  Congregations  of  Gnostics  dnd 
Ariam  maintained,  after  their  conversion,  the  simple 
vTolrship  which  had  preceded  their  separation;  and  the 
Armenians,  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Roln^,  were  riot 
reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of  images.' 

4  Sm  Elmmciii,  (Httt.  Sancen.  p.  967.)  Abnlphaxagios,  (Dpast.  p.  SOI.)  and 
AbuUeda,  (Ansal.  Modem,  p.  S64.)'and  the  GritidsmA  of  Pagi.  (torn  9.  A.  D.  944) 
Hm  prudent  Fianciacaii  rafoaes  to  deteimine  whether  the  image  of  Bdeaaa  now  i«- 
pOMM  at  Rome  or  Genoa ;  bat  its  repoae  ia  inglorioua,  and  this  ancient  olject  of 
frartUp  Sa  no  longer  tenooa  or  fiidnonable. 
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The  various  denominations  of  men  afforded  a  fund  of 
prejudice  and  aversion,  of  smsill  account  in  the  villages 
of  Anatolia  or  Thrace,. but  which,  in  the  fortune  of  a 
soldier,  a  prelate,  or  a  eunuch,  might  be  often  connected 
with  the  powers  of  the  church  and  state. 

Of  such  adventurers,  the  most  fortunate  was 
jeoDocitft,  the  emperor  Leo  III."  who,  from  the  moun- 
andhisroc^jj^  of  Isauria,  ascended  the  throne  of  the 


^«^l84o  ®*^*-  ^^  ^^  ignorant  of  sacred  and  profane 
letters ;  but  his  education,  his  reason,  perhaps 
his  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  had  inspired 
the  martial  peasant  with  a  hatred  of  images;  and  it 
was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  a  prince,  to  impose  on  his 
subjects  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  But  in 
the  outset  of  an  unsettled  reign,  during  ten  years  of  toil 
and  danger,  Leo  submitted  to  the  meanness  of  hjrpo- 
crisy,  bowed  before  the  idols,  which  he  despised,  and  sa- 
tisfied the  Roman  pontiff  with  the  annual  professions  of 
his  orthodoxy  aiid  zeal.  In  the  reformation  of  religion, 
his  first  steps  were  moderate  and  cautious;  he  assembled 
a  great  council  of  senatorsand  bishops,  and  enacted  with 
their  consent,  that  all  the  images  should  be  removed  firom 
thesanctuary  and  altar  to  a  proper  height  in  the  churches, 
where  they  might  be  visible  to  the  eyes,  and  inaccessible 
to  the  superstition,  of  the  people.  But  it  was  impossible 
on  either  side  to  check  the  rapid  though  adverse  impulse 
of  veneration  and  abhorrence :  in  their  lofty  position,  the 
.sacred* images  still  edified  their  votaries  a;nd  reproached 
the  tyrant.    He  was  himself  provoked  by  resistance  and 

lib.  f .  p.  S58.)  The  Annenian  churchefl'ara  slill  coatent  with  the  ctom  ;  (Migsions 
4a  Levant,  torn.  3.  p.  148.)  bat  sorelj  the  sapentitioua  Greek  is  onjost  to  the  eu- 
peTAition  of  the  Gennani  of  the  twelfth  centary. 

■  Our  original*  but  not  impartia],  monuments  of  the  Iconoclasts  must  be  drawn 
lioiD  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  (torn.  8.  and  9.)  Collect  Labb6,  edit  Venet  and 
the  bistorical  writings  of  Theo|uianes,  Nicephorus,  Manasses,  Cedrenua^'ZoikAras, 
&c.  Of  the  modern  Catholics,  Baronius,  Pagi,  Natalia  Alexander,  (Hist.  Eccles. 
Secnlum  8.. and  9.)  and  Maimboui^g,  (Hist  des  Conoclastes)  have  treated  the 
subject  with  learning,  passion,  and  credulity.  The  Protestant  labours  of  Frederick 
Spanheim  (Historia  Inuginarum  Restitnta)  and  James  Basnage,  (Hist,  des 
I^es  Reform^es,  torn.  2.  lib.  23.  p.  1339—1385.)  are  cast  into  the  Iconoclast 
scale.  With  this  mutual  aid,  and  opposite  tendency,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  poise  tho 
balance  with  philosophic  indifference. 
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invective :  and  hisown  party  accused  him  of  an  imperfect 
discharge  of  his  duty^  and  urged  for  his  imitation,  the 
example  of  the  Jewish  king,  who  had  broken  without 
scruple  the  brazen  serpent  of  the  temple.  By  a  second 
edict,  he  proscribed  the  existence  as  well  as  the  use  of 
religious  pictures;  the  churches  of  Constantinople  and 
the  provinces  were  cleansed  from  idolatry;  the  images 
of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  aud  the  saints,  were  demolished, 
or  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster  was  spread  over  the  walls 
of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  supported 
by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  emperors,  and  the  east 
and  west  were  involved  in  anoisy  conflictof  onehundred 
and  twenty  years.  It  was  the  design  of  Leo  the  Isau- 
rian  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  images,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council : 
but  the  convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  reserved 
for  his  sonConstantine;^  and  though  it  is  stigmatized  by 
triumphant  bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists, 
their  own  partial  and  mutilated  acts  betray  many  symp- 
Theirsy-  ^^^^  ^^  rcasou  and  piety.  The  debates  and 
nod  of  decrees  of  many  provincial  synods  introduc- 
tinopie,^  ed  the  summons  of  the  general  council  which 
•'^^^met  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  was 
composed  of  the  respectable  number  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  bishops  of  Europe  and  Anatolia;  for 
the  patriarchs  of  Ajitioch  and  Alexandria  were  the 
slaves  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  had  with-^ 
drawn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  west  from  the 
communion  of  the  Greeks.  This  Byzantine  synod  as- 
sumed the  rank  and  powers  of  the  seventh  general 
council;  yet  even  this  title  was  a  recognition  of  the  six 
preceding  assemblies  which  had  laboriously  built  the 
structure  of  the  Catholic  faith.  After  a  serious  delibera- 

'  ^  Some  flowers  iof  rhetorick  are  IwnHw  wttfanfjuv  *m  aB§9f,  and  the  bishops  tmc  /u«- 
rau^foa-n.  By  Damascenas  it  is  stvled  oiiv^  xtu  »)iiitqc.  (Opera,  torn.  1.  p.  635.) 
Spanheim's  Apology  for  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (p.  171,  &c.)  is  worked  up 
'  with  troth  and  ingenuity,  from  such  materials  as  he  could  find  in  the  Nicene  Acts, 
(p.  1046,  &c.)  The  witty  John  of  Damascus  converts  tmaimroug  into  ivMitrnvc* 
makes  them  KotXto^wXwf,  slaves  of  their  belly,  &c.    Opera,  torn.  1.  p.  306. 
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tion  of  nix  months  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
bishops  pronounced  and  subscribed  a  unanimous  decree 
that  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the  eucharist, 
were  either  blasphemous  or  heretical;  that  imi^-wor* 
ship  was  a  corruption  of  Christianity  and  a  renewal  of 
Paganism;  that  all  such  monuments  of  idolatry  should 
be  broken  or  erased;  and  that  those  who  should  refuse 
to  deliver  the  objects  of  their  private  superstition,  were 
gruilty  of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the  church  and 
of  the  emperor.  In  their  loud  and  loyal  acclamations, 
they  celebrated  the  merits  of  their  temporal  redeemer; 
and  to  his  zeal  and  justice  they  intrusted  the  execution 
of  their  i^iritual  censures.  At  Constantinople,  as  in  the 
former  councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  Was  the  rule  of 
episcopal  faith;  but,  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  prelates  sacrificed 
their  secret  conscience  to  the  temptations  of  hope  and 
j^^i^  fear.  In  the  long  night  of  superstition,  the 
«««i'  Christians  had  wandered  far  away  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel :  nor  was  it  easy  for  them  to 
discern  the  clue,  and  tread  back  the  mazes,  of  the 
kbyrinth.  The  worship  of  images  was  inseparably 
blended,  at  least  to  a  pious  fancy,  with  the  cross,  the 
Virgin,  the  saints,  and  their  relics:  the  holy  ground 
was  involved  in  a  cloud  of  miracles  and  visions;  and 
the  nerves  of  the  mind,  curiosity  and  scepticism,  were 
benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience  and  belief.  Con- 
stantme  himself  is  accused  of  indulging  a  royal  licence 
to  doubt,  to  deny,  or  deride,  the  mysteries  of  the  Catho- 
lics," but  they  were  deeply  inscribed  in  the  public  and 
private  creed  of  his  bishops;  and  the  boldest  Icono- 
clast might  assault  with  a  secret  horror,  the  monuments 
of  popular  devotion,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  celestial  patrons.     In  the  reformation  of  the 

•  He  18  accuied  of  proacilbiag  ^e  tifSe  of  saint;  styling  the  Tiijgin,  mother  of 
ChrUt;  comparinff  her  after  her  delireiy  to  an  empW  purse;  of  Arianism,  Nesto^ 
lianism,  &c  In  nia  defence,  Spanhrim  (c.  4.  p.  fof.)  is  somewhat  embanaased 
between  the  interest  of  a  Protestant  and  the  doty  of  an  oi^odoz  divine. 
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sixteenth  century,  freedom  nd  knowledge  had  expanded 
all  the  faculties  of  nan;  the  thirst  of  innovation  super- 
seded the  reverence  of  antiquity,  and  the  vigour  of  Eu- 
rope could  disdain  those  phantoms  which  terrified  the 
sickly  and  servile  weakness  of  the  Greeks. 

The  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can  be  only 
^^f^f  proclaimed  to  the  people  by  the  blast  of  the 
tiMimagM  ecclesiastical  trumpet ;  but  the  most  ignorant 
A.i).796  can  perceive,  the  most  torpid  must  reel,  toe 
*^^^  profanation  and  downfall  of  iheiv  visible  deities. 
Hie  first  hostilities  of  Leo  were  directed  against  a  lofty 
Christ  on  the  vestibule,  and  above  the  gate,  of  the  palace. 
A  ladder  had  been  planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  wa9 
furiously  shaken  by  a  crowd  of  zealots  and  women : 
&ey  beheld,  with  pious  transport,  the  ministers  of 
sacrilege  tumbling  from  on  high,  and  dashed  against 
the  pavement ;  and  the  honours  of  the  ancient  martyrs 
were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who  justly  suffered 
for  murder  and  rebellion.*  The  execution  of  the  im- 
perial edict  was  resisted  by  frequent  tumults  in  Con-* 
stantinople  and  the  provinces :  the  person  of  Leo  vras 
endangered,  his  officers  were  massacred,  and  the  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  was  quelled  by  the  strongest  efforts  of 
the  civil  and  military  power.  Of  the  Archipelago,  or 
Holy  sea,  the  numerous  islands  were  filled  with  images 
and  monks :  their  votaries  abjur(^,  without  scruple,  the 
oiemy  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  the  saints  :^  they  armed 
a  fleet  of  boats  and  galleys,  displayed  their  consecrated 
banners,  and  boldly  steered  for  the  harbour  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  place  on  the  throne  a  new  favourite  of  God 
and  the  people.  They  depended  on  the  succour  of  a 
miracle;  but  their  miracles  were  inefficient  against  the 
Greek  Jire;  and,  after  the  defeat  and  conflagration  of 
their  fleet,  the  naked  islands  were  abandoned  to  the  cle- 

X  The  holy  ooafeitor  TheopliaaM  •mworet  fbe  piinetple  oftfaeirnbeffioii,  dti» 
wmimH  ^Xv.  (p.  3S9.)  Giegoiy  II.  (in  Epi^t  1.  ad  Imp.  Leon.  C<mcil.  torn,  a 
p.  4S1.  664.)  i^laud^tiie  lealof  dhe  Bysutme  wrarai  who  kHled  tiie  Imperial 
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mency  or  justice  of  the  conqueror.     The  son  of  Leo,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  undertaken  an  expedition 
against  the  Saracens :  during  bis  absence,  the  capital, 
the  palace,  and  the  purple,  were  occupied  by  his  kinsman 
Artavasdes,  the  ambitious  champion  of  the  orthodox 
faith.     The  worship  of  images  was  triumphantly  re- 
stored ;  the  patriarch  renounced  his  dissimulation,  or  dis- 
sembled his  sentiments;  and  the  righteous  claim  of  the 
usurper  was  acknowledged,  both  in  the  new  and  in  an- 
cient Rome.     Constantine  flew  for  refuge  to  his  paternal 
mountains ;  but  he  descended  at  the  head  of  the  bold  and 
a&ctionatelsaurians;  and  his  final  victory  confounded 
the  arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics.  His  long  reign 
was  distracted  with  clamour,  sedition,  conspiracy,  and 
mutual  hatred,  and  sanguinary  revenge:  the  persecution 
pf  images  was  the  motive,  dt  pretence,  of  his  adversaries ; 
and,  if  they  missed  a  temporal  diadem,  they  were  reward- 
ed by  the  Greeks  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.     In 
every  act  of  open  and  clandestine  treason,  the  emperor 
felt  the  unforgiving  enmity  of  the  monks,  the  faithful 
slaves  of  the  superstition  to  which  they  owed  their  riches 
and  influence.     They  prayed,  they  preached,  they  ab- 
isolved,  they  inflamed,  they  conspired ;  the  solitude  of 
Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invective;  and  the 
pen  of  St.  John  Damascenus,^  the  last  of  the  Greek  fa- 
therSj  devoted  the  tyrant's  head,  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next.'     I  am  not  at  leisure  to  examine  how  far  the 
monks  provoked,  nor  how  much  they  have  exaggerated^ 

y  Jobn,  or  Mansar,  was  a  noble  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  held  a  consider- 
able office  in  the  service  of  the  caliph.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  images  exposed 
ham  to  the  resentment  and  treachery  of  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  on  the  saspidon 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence,  he  was  deprived  of  his  right  hand,  which  was  mi- 
raculously restored  by  the  Virgin.  After  ibis  deliverance,-  he  resigned  his  office, 
distributed  his  wealth;  and  buried  himself  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sebas,  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  legend  is  famous ;  but  his  learned  editor,  fa- 
ther Lequien,  has  unluckily  proved  that  St.  John  Pamascenus  was  already  a  monk 
before  the  Iconoclast  dispute.  (Opera,  torn.  1.  Vit  St.  Joan.  Damascen.  p.  10 — 
IS.  et  Notas  ad  loc.) 

*  After  sending  Leo  to  the  devil,  he  introduces  his  heir — to  /uutfov  nvrm'  ytmfAa, 
MM  Tuc  HMuat  avrw  xXufovo/Moc  n  hitKm  ytfofxtw^,  (Opera  Damascen.  tom.  1.  p.  6f5.) 
If  the  authenticity  of  this  piece  be  suspicious,  we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  na 
longer  extant,  Damascenus  bestowed  on  Constantine  the  title  o(n»iA9faf4,tB,.x^w^ 
T«/4«x**»  ""tT^Xw.  (tom.  1.  p.  S06.)  » 
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their  real  and  pretended  sufferings,  nor  how  many  lost 
their  lives  or  limbs,  their  eyes  or  their  beards,  by  the  cru- 
elty of  the  emperor.  From  the  chastisement  of  indivi- 
duals, he  proceeded  to  the  abolition  of  the  order;  and, 
as  it  was  wealthy  and  useless,  his  resentment  might  be 
stimulated  by  avarice  and  justified  by  patriotism.  The 
formidable  name  and  mission  of  the  Dragon^  his  visitor- 
general,  excited  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  black 
nation :  the  religious  communities  were  dissolved,  the 
buildings  were  converted  into  magazines,  or  barracks ; 
the  lands,  moveables,  and  cattle,  were  confiscated ;  and 
our  modem  precedents  will  support  the  charge,  that 
much  wanton  or  malicious  havoc  was  exercised  against 
the  relics,  and  even  the  books,  of  the  monasteries.  With 
the  habit  and  profession  of  monks,  the  public  and  private 
worship  of  images  was  rigorously  proscribed ;  and  it 
should  seem,  that  a  solemn  abjuration  of  idolatry  was 
exacted  firom  the  subjects,  or  at  least  from  the  clergy,  of 
the  eastern  empire.^ 

State  of  The  patient  east  abjured,  with  reluctance,  her 
^^^"  sacred  images :  they  were  fondly  cherished,  and 
vigorously  defended,  by  the  independent  zeal  of  the 
Italians.  In  ecclesiastical  rank  and  jurisdiction,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  pope  of  Rome  were 
nearly  equal.  But  the  Greek  prelate  was  a  domestic 
slave  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  at  whose  nod  he 
alternately  passed  from  the  convent  to  the  throne,  and 
from  the  throne  to  the  convent.  A  distant  and  dan- 
gerous station  amidst  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  ex- 
cited the  spirit  and  freedom  of  the  Latin  bishops; 
Their  popular  election  endeared  them  to  the  PNomans  ; 
the  public  and  private  ipdigence  was  relieved  by  their 

»  In  the  narratiTe  of  this  penecution  from  Theophanef  and  Cedreniu,  Spanheim 
(p.  253— 938. )  is  happy  to  comparo  tke  Thoeo  of  Leo  with  the  dragoons  \  iJraectus) 
of  Lonis  XI  v.  and  highly  solaces  himself  with  this  controrersial  pan. 

b  nftypofAfut  yof  i{finffr4*  imta  ira^Af  t^af/un  rm  lw9  tti^  X**i^  avrov,  varrm^ 
lnnyf»4^  *m  ofjormM  rw  a6m9-M  fwvfomvnff'tt  tm  nitrff  tuunmv,  (Damascen.  Op. 
tom»  1.  p.  695.)  This  oath  and  subscription  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any 
modem  compilation. 
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ftmple  revenue ;  and  the  weakness  or  neglect  of  tKe 
emperorg  compelled  them  to  eonsult,  both  in  peaice 
and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city.  In  the 
school  of  adversity  the  priest  insensibly  imbibed  the 
virtues  and  the  ambition  of  a  prince ;  the  same  character 
was  assumed,  the  same  policy  was  adopted,  by  the  Italian, 
the  Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  who  ascended  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  her  legions  and  proviiices, 
the  genius  and  fortune  of  the  popes  again  restored  the- 
su|>rema€y  of  Rome.  It  is  ngreed,  that  in  tibe  dghth 
century,  their  dominion  was  founded  on  rebellion,  and 
that  the  rebellion  was  produced,  and  justified,  by  the  he- 
resy of  the  Iconoclasts ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  second  and 
lliird  Gregory,  in  this  memorable  contest,  is  variously 
interpreted  by  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and  enemies. 
The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously  declare,  that,  after  a 
fruitless  admonition,  they  pronounced  the  separation  of 
the  east  and  west,  and  deprived  the  saerilegiouas  tyrant 
of  the  revenueand  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Their  exeommu- 
nication  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  papal  triumphs ;  and 
as  they  axe  more  strongly  attached  to  their  religion  than 
to  their  country,  they  praise,  instead  of  blaming,  the  ^eal 
and  orthodoxy  of  these  apostoUcal  men.''  The  modem 
champions- of  Rome  are  eager  to  accept  the  praise  and 
tbe  precedent:  this  great  and  glorious  example  of  the 
deposition  of  royal  heretics  is  celebrated  by  the  cardinals 
Biuronius  and  Beliarmine  f  and  if  they  are  asked,  why 
the  same  thunders  were  not  hurled  against  the  Neros  and 
Julians  of  antiquity;  they  reply,  that  the  weainess  of 
the  primitive  church  "^as  the  sole  cause  of  her  patient 

c  C«  Tfv  v»fmf  W9  VMn  ET»kut  T«(  ^0vXf wf  mntio  c««rTf««>  fays  TbaofhaM. 
(Chronograph,  p.  343.)  For  this  Gregory  is  styled  by  Cedrenus  cvii;  aire0«r«Xutec. 
p.  450.)  Zonaras  specifies  the  thunder  avttdv/uari  vwAmm,  (torn.  2.  ]ib.  15.  p.  104, 
105.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  tbe  Greek*  are  apt  to  coiload  die  times  and 
actions  of  the  two  Gregofiee^ 

^  See  Baronius,  AuMd.  Eceles.  A.  D.  730,  no.  4, 5.  digmim  exeniplain!  M- 
lannin,  de  Romano  Pontifice,  lib.  5.  c  8.  muktavit  eunt  pttfts  imperii.  Sinians, 
de  R<^e  ItaKc,  lib.  3^  Open,  tern.  2.  p.  169.  Yet  sach  is  tbe  cbaage  tf  Italf , 
t^tS^yniiis  is  conectodl^  tbe  editor  of  Milaa^PhiiippQa  AigelatoB,a  Boli%wssi, 
and  subject  of  the  pope. 
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ioyalty.*  On  this  ooeawm^  ibe  e&ctsof  love  aod  hatred 
aire  the  same ;  md  the  tealous  Protestants,  who  creek  to 
kindle  tibee  indigiiation,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  prinoei 
eaid  magistrates,  expatiate  on  the  iDsolence  and  trea<^ 
ma  of  the  two  Gregories  against  their  lawful  sove* 
feign/     They  are  defended  only  by  the  moderate  Ca* 
tholicB,  for  die  most  part,  of  the  Gallican  church,'  who 
sespect  the  saint,  without  approving  the  sin.      These 
common  advocates  of  the  crown  and  the  mitre  circmn* 
scribe  the  truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of  equity.  Scripture^ 
and  tradition ;  and  appeal^  to  the  evidence  of  the  Lating^ 
and  the  lives^  and  epistles  of  the  popes  themselves. 
E  iBtksof      ^^^  original  episties  from  Gregory  IL  to 
Ga^TjiL  the  'emperor  Leo,  are  still  extant;^  and  if  they 
peioA^™    caiBnot  be  praised  as  the  moat  perfect  modeb 
A.D.7«7.  ^£  eloquence  and  logic,  they  exhibit  the  por- 
trait, or  at  least  the  mask,  of  the  founder  of  the  Papal 

*  Quod  «i  Chofltiani  olim  non  depoiaetunt  Neionem  aut  Julianmn,  id  iiiit  qpni 
deerant  vires  tempondes  Christiaiiis.  ^Honest  B^Uaimine,  de  |lom.  Pont.  Hb.  5* 
-  o.  T.)  Cardinal  Perroa  adds  a  diatinctioa  more  luxioiirable  to  the  first  Chtiatiaiis, 
but  not  more  satisfactory  to  modem  princes — the  treason  of  heretics  and  apostates^ 
who  break  their  oath,  betie  their  coin,  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Christ  aird 
his  vicar.    (Pemmiana,  p.  89.) 

'  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnage,  (Hist,  de'  r£elise,p.  1S50, 1351.) 
and  the  Tehement  Spanheim  (Hist.  Imaginam),  who,  with  a  hundred  more^  tioid 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  centuriators  of  Magdeburgh. 

c  See  Laonoy,  ^Opera,  torn.  5.  para  S.  epist.  7.7.  p.  45<»--474.)  Natalis  Aleono- 
der,  (Hist  Not.  lestamenti,  secul.  8.  dissert.  1.  p.  9S — 96.)  Pagi,  (Critica,  toi% 
S.  p.  915,  216.)  and  Giannone,  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  1.  p.  S17 — 390.)  a 
disciple  of  the  Gallican  school,  in  the  &M.  of  controTersv  I  alwajspity  the  mode- 
rate party,  who  stand  on  the  open  middle  ground,  exposed  to  the  fire  on  bodi  sides. 

k  iliey  appealed  to  Paul  Wamefrid,  or  Diaconus,  (do  Gestis  Langobard.  lib.  &, 
c.  49.  p.  606,  507.  in  Script.  Ital.  Muratori,  torn.  1.  pars.  1.)  and  the^nominal 
Amaatasias,  (de  Vit.  Pont,  in  Muratori,  torn.  S.  pars.  1.)  Gregorius  11.  p.  154. 
Gregorins  III.  p.  158.  Zacharias,  p.  161.  Stephanus  III.  p.  165.  Paulus,  p.  172. 
Stephanus  IV.  p.  174.  Hadrianus,  p.  179.  Leo  III.  p.  195.  Yet  1  may  remark, 
that  the  true  AaastasiuB  (Hist  EooW  p.  134.  edit  Meg.)  and  the  Hiatoiia  Mi»* 
cella,  (lib.  21.  p.  151.  in  tom.  1.  Script  Ital.)  both  of  the  ninth  century,  translate 
md  appiOTe  dus  Greek  text  of  Theo|»aBeSi 

'  with  some  minute  difference,  the  most  leaned  critics,  Lucas  Holsteniua, 
Schelestrate,  Ciampini,  Bianchini,  Muratori,  (Prolegomena  ad  tom.  S.  pars.  1 .) 
are  agreed  ^at  the  liber  PontificaJis  was  composed  and  continued  by  the  aposto^ 
Ucal  librarians  and  notaries  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  and  that  the  last 
and  smaUeet  part  is  the  work  of  Anastasins^  whose  name  it  bears.  The  style  is 
barbarous,  the  narrative  partial,  the  details  are  trifling — ^yet  it  must  be  read  as  a 
caxious  and  autheatic  reoord  of  die  times.  The  epistlesof  the  popes  are  dispersed 
in  the  yolumes  of  Counpils. 

k  The  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ki- 
cene  Council,  (torii.  8.  p.  661—674.)  They  are  without  a  date,  which  is  tfrieosly 
fixed,  by  Baronius  in  the  y^ar  7*26,  by  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltaliai  tom.  6.  p.  120.) 
is  7f94  and  by  Pi^  iir  790.  Such  is  the  fone  of  prejudice,  &ftt  sone  Papists 
have  praised  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  these  letters. 
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moaarehy.    During  ten  pure  and  fortunate  years  (says 
Gregory  to  the  emperor),  we  have  tasted  the  annual 
comforts  of  your  royal  letters,  subscribed  in  purple  ink 
with  your  own  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  your  attach- 
ment to  the  orthodojp  creed  of  our  fathers.    How  deplor-. 
able  is  the  change  !  how  tremendous  the  scandal/  You 
now  accuse  the  Catholics  of  idolatry :  and,  by  the  accusa- 
tion, you  betray  your  own  impiety  and  ignorance.     To 
this  ignorance  we  are  compelled  to  adapt  the  grossness  of 
our  style  and  arguments :  the  first  elements  of  holy  let- 
ters are  sufficient  for  your  confusion;  and  were  you  to 
enter  a  grammar-schoolj  and  avow  yourself  the  enemy  of 
our  worship,  the  simple  and  pious  children  would  be  pro- 
voked to  cast  their  horn-books  at  your  head.'    After  this 
decent  salutation,  the  pope  attempts  the  usual  distinc- 
tion between  the  idols  of  antiquity  and  the  Christian 
images.     The  former  were  the  fanciful  representations 
of  phantoms  or  demons,  at  a  time  when  the  true  God 
had  not  manifested  his  person  in  any  visible  likeness. 
The  latter  are  the  genuine  forms  of  Christ,  his  mother, 
and  his  saints,  who  had  approved,  by  a  crowd  of  mira- 
cles, the  innocence  and  merit  of  this  relative  worship. 
He  must  indeed  have  trusted  to  the  ignorance  of  Leo, 
since  he  could  assert  the  perpetual  use  of  images,  from 
the  apostolic  age,  and  their  venerable  presence  in  the 
six  synods  of  the  Catholic  church.     A  more  specious 
argument  is  drawn  from  the  present  possession  and 
recent  practice:  the  harmony  of  the  Christian  world 
supersedes  the  demand  of  a  general  council;  and  Gre- 
gory frankly  confesses,  that  such  assemblies  can  only 
be  useful  under  the  reign  of  an  orthodox  prince.     To 
the  impudent  and  inhuman  Leo,  more  guilty  than  a  he- 
retic, he  recommends  peace,  silence,  and  implicit  obe- 
dience to  his  spiritual  guides  of  Constantinople  and 
Rome.     The  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
are  defined  by  the  pontiff.     To  the  former  he  ap- 
jHTopriates  the  body;  to  the  latter  the  soul:  the  sword 
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of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate;  the  more 
formidable  weapon  of  excommunication  is  intrusted  to 
the  clergy;  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  divine  commis^ 
sion,  a  zealous  son  will  not  spare  his  offending  father: 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  may  lawfully  chastise  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  "  You  assault  us,  O  tyrant!  with 
a  carnal  and  military  hand :  unarmed  and  naked,  we 
can  only  implore  the  Christ,  the  prince  of  the  heavenly 
host,  that  he  will  send  unto  you  a  devil,  for  the  de- 
struction of  your  body  and  the  salvation  of  your  soul. 
You  declare,  with  foolish  arrogance,  I  will  dispatch  my 
orders  to  Rome;  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  image  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor  Martin^ 
shi^l  be  transported  in  chains,  and  in  exile,  to  the  foot 
of  the  imperial  throne.  Would  to  God,  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  holy  Martin ; 
but  may  the  fate  of  Gonstans  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
persecutors  of  the  church.  After  his  just  condemnation 
by  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  was  cut  off,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  sins,  by  a  domestic  servant;  the  saint  is 
still  adored  by  the  nations  of  Scythia,  among  whom  he 
ended  his  banishment  and  his  life.  But  it  is  our  duty 
to  live  for  the  edification  and  support  of  the  faithful 
people;  nor  are  we  r^uced  to  risk  our  safety  on  the 
event  of  a  combat.  Incapable  as  you  are  of  defending 
your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situation  of  the  city 
may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  depredation;  but  we 
can  remove  to  the  distance  of  fouT-and-twenty  stadia^  to 

the  first  fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and  then you 

may  pursue  the  winds.  Are  you  ignorant  that  the 
popes  are  the  bond  of  union,  the  mediators  of  peace  be- 
tween the  east  and  west?  The  eyes  of  the  nations  are 
fixed  on  our  humility;  and  they  revere,  as  a  god  upon 

if9«yt  }t»f«r  TBvc  ttvtfJMtf.  (Epist.  1.  p.  664.)  Tkb  proiimity  of  the  Lombards  is 
•hard  of  digestion.  Camillo  Pellegnni  (Dissert.  4.  de  DecatA  Benercnti,  in  the 
Script.  ItJ.  torn.  5.  p.  17t,  173.)  forcibly  reckons  the  twenty-fourth  stadia,  not 
from  Rome,  but  from  the  limits  of  the  Roman  dntchy,  to  the  first  fortress,  perhaps 
Sora,  of  the  Lombards.  1  rather  belioTe  that  Gregory,  with  the  pedantry  of  the 
age,  employs  ftodta  for  miles,  without  much  inquiry  into  the  getkuine  measure. 

VOL.  VI.  O 
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earth,  the  apostle  St.  Peter,  whose  image  you  threaten 
to  destroy.""  The  remote  and  interior  I^ingdoms  of  the 
west  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and  hi3  vicege^ 
rent :  and  we  now  prepare  to  visit  one  of  their  most 
powerful  monarchs,  who  desires  to  receive  from  our 
haads  the  sacrament  of  baptism ."  The  barbarians  have 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  while  you  alone 
are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  shepherd.  These  pious 
barbarians  are  kindled  into  rage;  they  thirst  to  avenge 
the  persecution  of  the  east.  Abandon  your  rash  and 
fatal  enterprise ;  reflect,  tremble,  and  repent.  If  you 
ipersist,  we  are  innocent  of  the  blood  that  will  be  spilt 
in  the  contest ;  may  it  Mi  on  your  own  head:" 
Kevcat  6f  The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the  images  of 
A!lf.*7«8,  Constantinople  had  been  witnessed  by  a  crowd 
^«'  of  strangers  from  Italy  and  the  west,  who  re- 
lated with  grief  and  indignation  the  sacrilege  of  the 
emperor.  But  on  the  reception  of  his  proscripttve 
edict,  they  trembled  for  their  domestic  deities;  the 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin^  of  the  angels,  marlyr^^ 
and  saints,  were  abolished  in  all  die  churches  of  ttaly ; 
and  a  strong  alternative  was  proposed  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,,  the  royal  favour  as  the  price  of  his  compliance, 
degradation  and  exile  as  the  penalty  of  his  disobedi- 
ence. Neither  zeal  nor  policy  allowed  him  to  hesitate ; 
and  the  haughty  strain  in  whicl^  Gregory  addressed 
the  emperor  displays  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine  or  the  powers  of  resistance.  Without  depend- 
ing on  prayers  or  miraoles>  he  boldly  armed  against 
the  public  enemy,  and  his  pastoral  letters  admonished 
the  Italians  of  their  danger  and  their  duty.""    At  this 

B  A«o  Tuc  i0in^  9vn»r  rw  Xry^/Mtm  znrmw.  (p.  665.)  The  pope  appean  to 
have  imposed  on  die  ignorance  of  the  Greeks ;  he  lived  and  died  in  the  Lateran; 
and  in  his  time  al)  the  kingdome  of  the  west  had  embraced  Chnstiaaity.  May 
not  this  unknown  SipUttu  have  some  reilsrence  to  the  chief  of  th  Saxon  htptmth^^ 
to  Ina,  king  of  Wesaez,  who,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gre&roir  II*  visited  Rome  for 
the  purpose,  not  of  baptism,  but  of  pilgfeimafB  ?.  (Pagi,  A.  D.  689*  na  f .  A.  D. 
7%6.  no.  15.) 

o  I  shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  passage  of  the  liber  Potifica^ 
lis.    Reepiciens  eigo  pius  vir  profaaam  pnadpis  jussionem,  jam  contra  Impera- 
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signal,  Ravenna,  Venice,  and  the  cities  of  the  exarckate 
and  PentapoUs,  adhered  to  the  eauseof religion;  tkeiv 
military  force  by  sea  and  land  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  natives;  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
zeal  was  transfused  into  the  mercenary  strangers.  The 
Italians  swore  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  the 
pope  and  the  holy  images :  the  Roman  people  was  de* 
voted  to  their  father,  and  even  the  Lombards  were  am^ 
bitious  to  share  the  merit  and  advantage  of  this  holf 
war.  The  most  treasonable  act,  b«it  the  most  obvicius 
revenge,  was  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Leo  him^ 
self:  the  most  effectual  and  pleasing  measure  of  rebel- 
lion, was  the  withholding  the  tribute  of  Italy,  and  die- 
priving  him  of  a  power  which  he  had  recently  abused 
by  the  imposition  of  a  new  capitation.^*  A  form  of  ad^ 
ministration  was  preserved  by  the  election  of  magistrates 
and  governors :  and  so  high  was  the  public  indigimtion, 
diat  the  Italians  were  prepared  to  create  an  orthodox 
emperor,  and  to  conduct  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  tq 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.  In  that  palace,  the  Ro- 
man bishops,  the  second  and  third  Gr^ory,  were  ooi^ 
demned  as  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  and  every  attempt 
was  made,  either  by  fraud  or  force,  to  seize  their  per^ 
sons,  and  to  strike  at  their  lives.  The  city  was  repeat^ 
edly  visited  or  assaulted  by  captains  of  the  guards,  and 
dukes  and  exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret  trust;  they 
landed  with  foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some  domes*^ 
tic  aid,  and  the  superstition  of  Naples  may  blush  that 
her  Others  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  heresy.  But 
these  clandestine  or  open  attacks  were  repelled  by  ike 

torem  qa&fli .  contra  haitem  se  azmaTit,  renuens.  lueieflim  eju9»  acribena  ubique  se 
cavexe  Chxittianos,  eo  quod  orta  fbJMet,  impietas  talis.  I^tur  petmoti  omnef 
PentapoleaseB,  atqoe  Venetianun  ezerdtafl  contra  ImperatoiiB  jiunoiieiD  restite- 
nmt;  dkentes  siB  nimquam  in  ejusdem  pontificis  condescendere  necem,  sed  pro 
eJQB  magifl  defensione  Tiriliter  decertare.  (p«  156.) 

P  A  censut,  or  ca|ntation,  says  Anastaflios;  (p.  156.)  amoBtcruel'taz,  unknown 
to  the  Sazaoent  themaelrM,  exclians  the  aealons  Maimboaig,  (Hist,  dm  Icono- 
dattes,  lib.  1.)  and  Theo^anes,  (d.  S44«)  wJbo  talka  oC  Fhazaoh*sniiinbeaiig  die 
raalecMUirenoflameL  This  mode  of  taxation  was  familiar  to  the  Saracens; 
and,  most  nnlacldly  for  the  historian,  it  was  imposed  a  fisw  years  aftenraxd  in 
JPxance  by  his  patron  Louis  XIV. 

o2 
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eouit^e  and  vigilance  of  the  Romans;  the  Greeks  were 
overthrown  and  massacred,  their  leaders  suffered  an 
ignominious  death,  and  the  popes,  however  inclined  to 
mercy,  refused  to  intercede  for  these  guilty  victims. 
At  Ravenna,'^  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  had  long 
exercised  a  bloody  and  hereditary  feud ;  in  religious 
controversy  they  found  a  new  aliment  of  faction :  but 
the  votaries  of  images  were  superior  in  numbers  or 
spirit,  and  the  exarch,  who  attempted  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent, lost  his  life  in  a  popular  sedition.  To  punish  this 
flagitious  deed,  and  restore  his  dominion  in  Italy,  the 
emperor  sent  a  fleet  and  army  into  the  Adriatic  giilf. 
After  suffering  from  the  winds  and  waves  much  loss 
and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ravenna :  they  threatened  to  depopulate 
the  guilty  capital,  and  to  imitate,  perhaps  to  surpass, 
the  example  of  Justinian  II.  who  had  chastised  a  for- 
mer rebellion  by  the  choice  and  execution  of  fifty  of  the 
principal  inhabitants.  The  women  and  clergy,  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer;  the  men  were 
in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country ;  the  common 
danger  had  united  the  factions,  and  the  event  of  a 
battle  was  preferred  to  the  slow  miseries  of  a  siege.  In 
a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately  yielded 
and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice  was  heard, 
and  Ravenna  was  victorious  by  the  assurance  of  victory. 
The  strangers  retreated  to  their  ships,  but  the  populous 
sea-coast  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  boats;  the  waters 
of  the  Po  were  so  deeply  infected  with  blood,  that  du- 
ring six  years,  the  public  prejudice  abstained  from  the 
fish  of  the  river;  and  the  institution  of  an  annual  feast 
perpetuated  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  abhorrence 
of  the  Greek  tyrant.  Amidst  the  triumph  of  the  Ca- 
tholic arms,  the  Roman  pontiff  convenied  a  synod  of 

4  See  the  liber  PontificaliB  of  AgnelioB,  (in  the  Sciiptoies  Remm  Italicamm  of 
Mniatori,  torn.  2.  pan  1.)  whose  deeper  shade  of  hatbaiism  marks  the  difference 
between  Rome  and  Rayenna.  Yet  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  curioos  and 
domestic  facts — the  qoarrels  and  factions  of  Ravenna,  (p.  154.)  the  revenge  of 
Justinian  IT.  (p.  160,  161.)  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  170, 171.)  &c 
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ikinety-three  bishops  against  the  heresy  of  the  Icoqo* 
clasts.  .With  their  consent  he  pronounced  a  general 
excommunication  against  all  who  by  word  or  deed 
should  attack  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  and  the  images 
of  the  saints;  in  this  sentence  the  emperor  was  tacitly 
involved/  but  the  vote  of  a  last  and  hopeless  remon- 
strance may  seem  to  imply  that  the  anathema  was  yet 
suspended  over  his  guilty  head.  No  sooner  had  they 
coi^rmed  their  own  safety,  the  worship  of  images,  and 
the  freedom  of  Rome  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  appear 
to  have  relaxed  of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared 
the  relics  of  the  Byzantine  dominion.  Their  moderate 
counsels  delayed  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  new 
emperor,  and  they  exhorted  the  Italians  not  to  separate 
from  the  body  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  The  exarch 
was  permitted  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  a 
captive  rather  than  a  master;  and  till  the  imperial  co- 
ronation of  Charlemagne,  the  government  of  Rome  and 
Italy  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  successors  of 
Gonstantine.'' 

Bapabtic  Th^  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  been  op* 
of  Rome,  presscd  by  the  arms  and  arts  of  Augustus,  was 
rescued,  after  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  servi- 
tude, from  the  persecution  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.  By  the 
Gsesars,  the  triumphs  of  the  consuls  had  been  annihi- 
lated: in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  god 
Terminus,^  the  sacred  boundary,  had  insensibly  receded 
from  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates :  and  Rome  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  terri- 
tory from  Viterbo  to  Terracina,  and  from  Nami  to  the 

'  Yet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  the  si  quis  ....  imaginom.  sacraTam 
....  destructor ....  extiterit  sit  eztorris  a  corpore  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  vel  totius 
ecdesin  unitate.  The  canonists,  may  decide  wlibether  the  guilt  or  the  name  consti- 
tutes the  excommunication ;  and  the  decision  is  of  the  last  importance  to  their 
safety,  since,  according  to  the  oracle,  (Gratian  Cans.  33.  p.  5.  c.  47.  apud  Spim- 
heim,  Hist.  Imag.  p.  lit.)  homicidas  non  esse  qui  excommunicates  trucidant 
'Compescuit  tale  consilium  Pontifex,  sperans  conversionem  principis.    (Ana- 


presents  Christ,  who  delivers  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  and  the  banner  to  Constan- 
tine  v.  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  6.  p.  337.) 
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mouth  of  the  Tiber.*  When  the  kings  were  bani«hfri, 
the  republic  reposed  on  the  firm  basis  which  had  been 
founded  hy  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Their  perpetual 
jurisdiction  was  divided  between  two  annual  magis- 
trates; the  aenate  continued  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
administration  and  counsel;  and  die  legislative  autho* 
rity  was  distributed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  pec^le,  by 
a  well-proportioned  scale  of  property  and  service.  Ig* 
norant  of  the  arts  of  luxury,  the  primitive  Romans  had 
improved  the  science  of  government  and  war:  the  will 
of  the  community  was  absolute;  the  r%hts  of  indivi- 
duals were  sacred;  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
citizens  were  armed  for  defence  or  conquest;  and  a 
band  of  robbers  and  oudaws  was  moulded  into  a  na^ 
tion,  deserving  of  freedom,  and  ambitious  of  gloiy.'' 
When  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  ex- 
tinguished, the  ruins  of  Rome  presented  the  sad  image 
of  depopulation  and  decay;  her  slavery  was  a  habit, 
her  liberty  an  accident;  die  effect  of  superstition,  and 
the  object  of  her  own  amazement  and  terror.  The  last 
vestige  of  the  substance,  or  even  the  forms,  of  the  con- 
stitution, was  obliterated  from  the  practice  and  memory 
of  the  Romans;  and  they  were  devoid  of  knowledge, 
or  virtue,  again  to  build  the  fabric  of  a  commonwealth. 
Their  scanty  remnant,  the  offspring  of  slaves  and  stran- 
gers, was  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  bar- 
barians. As  often  as  the  Franks  or  Lombards  expressed 
their  most  bitter  contempt  of  a  foe,  they  called  him  a 
Roman ;  and  in  this  name  (says  the  bishop  Liutprand) 
we  include  whatever  is  base,  whatever  is  cowardly ,  what- 
ever is  perfidious,  the  extremes  of  avarice  and  luxury , 
and  every  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of  /luman 


'  I  have  traced  the  Boman  datchy  according  to  the  mapB,  and  the  mKpB  aceoid- 
ing  to  the  excellent  dieaertation  of  ftUher  Baretti.  (de  Chorographia  Italis  Medii 
JEvi,  Mct*  20.  p.  21 6— 23S.)    Vet  I  mutt  nicely  obeanre,  that  Viterbo  ia  of  Lom- 


bard foundation,  (p.  211.)  and  that  Teixacina  was  oauxped  by  the  Greeks. 

"  On  the  extent,  population,  &c.  of  the  Roman  kinffdom,  the  reader  may  pe- 
niae»  with  pleasure,  the  Ditcourt  Pnliminaire  to  the  KepnUique  Romaine  of  AC. 
de  Beaufort,  (torn.  1.)  who  will  not  be  accused  of  too  much  credulity  for  the  eaciy 
ages  of  Rome. 
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^Mt^re.""  By  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rome  were  cast  into  die  roiligh  model  of  a 
republican  government:  they  were  compelled  to  elect 
some  judges  in  peace,  and  some  leaders  in  war;  the 
nobles  assembled  to  deliberate,  and  their  resolves  could 
not  be  executed  without  the  union  and  consent  of  the 
multitude.  The  style  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people 
was  revived/ but  the  spirit  was  fled:  and  their  new 
independence  was  disgraced  by  the  tumultuous  conflict 
of  licentiousness  and  oppression.  The  want  of  laws 
could  only  be  supplied  by  the  influence  of  religion, 
and  their  foreign  and  domestic  counsels  were  mode- 
rated by  the  authori4y  of  the  bishop.  His  alms,  his 
sermons,  his  correspondence  with  the  kings  and  pre- 
lates of  the  \rest,  his  recent  services,  their  gratitude,  an 
bath,  accustomed  the  Romans  to  consider  him  as  thfe 
first  magistrate  or  prince  of  the  city.  The  Christian 
humility  of  the  popes  was  npt  ofiended  by  the  name  of 
DomismSy  or  Lord ;  and  their  face  and  inscription  are 
still  apparent  on  the  most  ancient,  coins.'  Their  tem- 
poral dominion  is  now  confirmed  by  the  reverence  of  a 
thousand  years ;  and  their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice 
of  a  people,  whom  they  had  redeemed  from  slavery. 

In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  holy 
toAed  w  P^^pl^  ^^  Elis  eiyoyed  a  perpetual  peace,  under 
tiieLom-  the  protection  of  Jupiter,  and  in  the  exercise 
A.D. Vdd  of  the  Olympic  games.*  Happy  would  it  have 
'~^^^'     been  for  the  Romans  if  a  similar  privilege  had 

s  Q1108  f  HoRUHMi)  BOi,  Langobazdi  Kilicet,  Sazonef ,  Jranci,  Lothariogi,  Ba- 
joari,  Suevi,,  Burgundiones,  tanto  dedignamoi  ut  inimicos  noBtros  commotii,  nil 
aliodf  contofiielianimiuBi  Romane,  dicamaa :  lioc  8olo»  id  est  ^omanorum  nomine^ 
quicquid  ignobilitads,  quicquid  timiditatiB,  quicquid  avaritise,  quicqoid  luxuris, 
quieqaid  mendacii,  immo  quicqaid Titiorum  est  compreheDdentes.  (iiutprand*  ia 
legal.  Script.  Ital.  torn.  2.  pais  1.  p.  481.)  For  the  sixiB  of  Cato  or  TuUy,  Minot 
might  have  imposed,  as  a  fit  penance,  the  daily  perosal  of  this  barbarous  passage. 

y  Pipino  regi  Fraaeorum,  omnis  senatns  atque  miiversa  populi  generalitus  a  Deo 
serratsB  Romans  urbis.  (Codex  Caiolin.  epist.  36.  in  Script,  ttal.  tom.  5.  pars  2. 
p.  160.)  The  ntmes  of  senatns  and  senator  were  never  totally  extinct :  (Dissert. 
Chorograph.  p.  316,  X17.)  but  in  the  middle  age  they  signified  little  more  than 
nc^iles  optimates,  &c.    ^Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin.) 

■  See  Muratori  Antiqmt.  Italis  Medii  JEyi,  tom.  S.  dissertat.  27.  p.  548.  On 
one  of  ihese  coins  we  read  Hadrianus  Papa  (A,  D.  772) ;  on  the  reverse,  Vict. 
DDNN,  with  the  word  CONOB,  which  the  p^  Joubert  ^Science  des  Medailles, 
tom.  2.  p.  42.)  enlains  by  CON-stantinopoli  Officina  0,  {tecunda,) 

*  See  West  s  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  games   (Pindar,  vol.  2.  p.  32 — 36. 
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guarded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  from  the  calamities 
of  war;  if  the  Christians,  who  visited  the  holy  thresh- 
old,  would  have  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  presence 
of  the  apostle  and  his  successor.  But  this  mystic  circle 
could  have  been  traced  only  by  the  wand  of  a  legislator 
and  a  sage;  this  pacific  system  was  incompatible  with 
the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  popes;  the  Romans  were 
not  addicted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  to  the  inno- 
cent and  placid  labours  of  agriculture;  and  the  barbaric 
ans  of  Italy,  tl^ough  softened  by  the  climate,  were  far 
below  the  Grecian  states  in  the  institutions  of  public 
and  private  life.     A  memorable  example  of  repentance 
and  piety  was  exhibited  by  Liutprand,  king  of  the 
Lombards.  In  arms,  at  thie  gate  of  the  Vatican,  the  con- 
queror listened  to  the  voice  of  Gregory  II.**  withdrew 
his  troops,  resigned  his  conquests,  respectfully  visited 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  after  performing  his  devo- 
tions, offered  his  sword  and  dagger,  his  cuirass  and 
mantle,  his  silver  cross  and  his  crown  of  gold,  on  the 
tomb  of  the  apostle..  But  this  religious  fervour  was  the 
illusion,  perhaps  the  artifice,  of  the  moment ;  the  sense 
of  interest  is  strong  and  lasting;  the  love  of  arms  and 
rapine  was  congenial  to  the  Lombards;  and  both  the 
prince  and  people  were  irresistibly  tempted  by  the  dis- 
orders of  Italy,  the  nakedness  of  Rome,  and  the  unwar- 
like  profession  of  her  new  chief.    On  the  first  edicts  of 
the  emperor,  they  declared  themselves  the  champions  of 
the  holy  images ;  Liutprand  invaded  the  province  of 
Romagna,  which  had  already  assumed  that  distinctive 
appellation ;  the  Catholics  of  the  exarchate  yielded  with- 
out reluctance  to  his  civil  and  military  power;  and  a 
foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Ravenna.  That  city  and  fortress 
were  speedily  recovered  by  the  active  diligence  and  ma- 
ritime forces  of  the  Venetians ;  and  those  faithful  sub- 
edition  in  duodecimo),  and  the  judiciooB  reflecdonB  of  Polybius.  (torn.  1.  lib.  4. 
p.  466.  edit.  Gronov.) 

b  The  speech  of  Gregory  to  the  Lombard  is  finel^r  composed  by  Sigonxus,  (de 
Regno  ItaliflB,  lib.  3.  Opera,  torn.  2.  p.  173.)  who  imitates  the  licence  and  the 
spirit  of  Sallust  or  liry. 
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jects  obeyed  the  exhortations  of  Gregory  himself,  in  se- 
parating the  personal  guilt  of  Leo  from  the  general 
cause  of  the  Roman  empire.*  The  Greeks  were  less 
mindful  of  the  service,  than  the  Lombards  of  the  injury : 
the  two  nations,  hostile  in  their  faith,  were  reconciled  in 
a  dangerous  and  unnatural  alliance;  the  king  and  the 
exarch  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Spoleto  and  Rome: 
the  storm  evaporated  without  effect,  but  the  policy  of 
Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexatious  alternative  of 
hostility  and  truce.  His  successor  Astolphus  declared 
himself  the  equal  enemy  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope; 
Ravenna  was  subdued  by  force  or  treachery,*  and  diis 
final  conquest  extinguished  the  series  of  the  exardis, 
who  had  reigned  with  the  subordinate  power  since  the 
tiitie  of  Justinian  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom. 
Rome  was  summoned  to  acknowledge  the  victorious 
Lombard  as  her  lawful  sovereign :  the  annual  tribute  of 
a  piece  of  gold  was  fixed  as  the  ransom  of  each  citizen^ 
and  the  sword  of  destruction  was  unsheathed  to  exact 
the  penahy  of  her  disobedience.  The  Romans  hesitated ; 
they  entreated;  they  complaiped;  and  the  threatening 
barbarians  were  checked  by  arms  and  negotiations,  till 
the  popes  had  engaged  the  friendship  of  an  ally  and 
avenger  beyond  the  Alps." 
Her  deu-       ^^  ^w  distrcss,  the  first  Gregory  had  implored 

brp^in.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^  *®  ^S®'  ^^  Charles  Mar- 
A.D.75i.tel,  who  governed  the  French  monarchy  with 
the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke;  and  who,  by  his 
signal  victory  over  the  Saracens,  had  saved  his  conn* 

«  The  Venetiaii  bistdriaoB,  John  Sogoinimu,  (Chron.  Venet.  p^  13.)  apd  the 
doge  Andrew  Dandolo,  (Scriptores  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  12.  p.  135.)  We  preserved 
this  epif  Ue  of  Gregory.  The  loss  and  recovery  of  Ravenna  are  mentioned  by 
Paolns  Diaconus ;  (de  Gest  Langobard.  lib.  6.  c.  49.  54.  in  Script  Ital.  torn.  1. 
pars  1.  p.  506.  508  )  but  oar  chionologists*  Pagi,  Muiatori,  &c*  cannot  ascertain 
the  date  or  circamstances. 

*  The  option  will  depend  on  the  varions  readings  of  the  MSS.  of  Anastasius— 
dsceperat,  or  deetrpHrat.    (Script.  Ital.  torn.  3.  pars  1.  p.  167.) 

•  The  Codes  Carolinus  is  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  the  popes  to  Charles 
Martel  (whom  they  style  Subregulut),  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  as  far  as  the  year 
791,  when  it  was  formed  by  the  last  of  these  princes.  His  original  and  authentic 
lis.  (BibliotbecsB  Cubioolaris)  is  now  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  aAd  has 
been  published  by  Lambecios  and  Moratori.  (Script.  Remm  Ital.  torn  .3.  pari  2. 
p.  75,&&) 
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try,  and  perhaps  Europe,  itom  the  Mabotnetan  yoke. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  pope  were  received  by  Charles 
with  decent  reverence;  but  the  greatness  of  his  occu- 
pations,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life,  prevented  his  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  except  by  a  friendly 
and  ineffectual  mediation.  His  son  Pepin,  the  heir  o( 
bis  power  and  virtues,  assumed  the  office  of  champion 
of  the  Roman  church;  and  the  zeal  of  the  French  prince 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  and 
feligion.  But  the  danger  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
ber, the  succour  on  those  of  the  Seine;  and  our  sym^* 
pathy  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  distant  misery.  Amidst 
the  tears  of  the  city,  Stephen  III.  embraced  the  gene- 
rous resolution  of  visiting  in  person  the  courts  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  France,  to  deprecate  the  injustice  of  his 
enemy,  or  to  excite  the  pity  and  indignation  of  his 
Iriend.  After  soothing  the  public  despair  by  litanies 
and  orations,  he  undertook  this  laborious  journey  with 
the  ambassadors  of  the  French  monarch  and  the  Greek 
empeton  The  king  Of  the  Lombards  was  inexorable; 
but  his  threats  could  not,  silence  the  complaints,  nor  re- 
tard the  speed,  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  traversed  the 
Pennine  Alps,  reposed  in  the  abbey  of  St.  MauricCi 
and  hastened  to  grasp  the  right  hand  of  his  protector, 
a  hand  which  was  never  lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war  or 
friendship.  Stephen  was  entertained  as  the  visible  suc- 
cessor of  tibie  apostle ;  at  the  next  assembly,  the  field  of 
March  or  of  May,  his  injuries  were  exposed  to  a  devout 
and  warlike  nation,  and  he  repassed  tiie  Alps,  not  as  a 
suppliant,  but  as  a  conqueror,  at  the  head  of  a  French 
army,  which  was  led  by  the  king  in  person.  The 
Lombards,  after  a  weak  resistance,  obtained  an  ignondi- 
nious  peace,  and  swore  to  restore  the  possessions,  and 
to  respect  the  sanctity,  of  the  Roman  church.  But  no 
sooner  was  Astolphus  delivered  from  the  presence  of 
the  French  arms,  than  he  forgot  his  promise  and  re- 
sented his  disgrace.  Rome  was  again  encompassed  by 
his  arms;  and  Stephen,  apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the 
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zeid.of  his  Transalpine  allies,  enforced  his  complant 
and  request  by  an  eloquent  letter  in  liie  name  and  per- 
son of  St.  Peter  himself/    The   apostle  assures  his 
adoptive  sons,  the  king,  the  clei^jr,  zxxA  the  nbbks  of 
Frazice,  that  dead  in  the  flesh,  he  is  still  alive  in  the 
spirit;  that  they  now  hear,  and  must  obey,  the  voice  of 
&e  founder  and  guardian  of  the  Roman  church;  diot 
the  Virgin,  the  angels,  the  saints,  and  tiiesiarlyTs^aad 
ail  the  host  of  heaven,  unanimously  urge  ihe  ieqibi^ 
and  will  confbss  the  obligation;  that  riches,  Victeryi 
and  paradise,  will  crown  their  pious  enterprise,  and 
HkBt  eternal  tlamination  will  be  the  penally  of  their  neg^ 
lect,  if  they  suffer  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people, 
to  fall  into  the  hands  oi  the  perfidious  Lombaids.    The 
second  expedition  of  P^in  was  not  less  rapid  and  for- 
tunate dian  the  first:  St  Peter  was  satisfied,  Rome  was 
again  saved,  and  Astolphus  Was  taught  the  lessons  of 
|ustice  and  sincerity  by  die  scourge  of  a  foreign  inas- 
iter.    After  Ihis  double  diastisement,  the  Lombards 
hmguished  about  twenty  years  in  a  state  of  languor  aiid 
decay*     But  their  minds  were  not  yet  humbled  to  theit 
condition;,  and  instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  virtues 
o(the  feeble,  they  peevishly  harassed  the  Romans  with 
a  repetition  of  claimiB,  evasions,  and  inroads,  which 
they  undertook  without  rdlection  and  terminated  with- 
out glory.     On  either  side,  Iheir  expiring  monarchy  was 
pressed  by  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  Pope  Adrian  I. 
the   genius,   the  fortune,  and  greatness,  of  Charle- 
magne the  son  of  Pepin ;  these  heroes  of  the  church 
and  state  were  united  in  public  and  domestic  friend- 
ship, and  while  they  trampled  on  the  prostrate,  they 
varnished  their  proceedings  with  the  fairest  colours  of 
equity  and  moderation.^    The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 

f  See.  thas  uoet  txtnatdinaxy  letter  in  the  .Cedfex  Cvrolimwy  efisU  3.  p^Pf. 
TbeeB«mieeaf4&epopMh8?ech&igedthflmw2tkfraBda^  vetthey 

aoilsr  mewt  to  pexmade  mtfaer  than  deceive.  IUb  intrbduetiDB  of  the  Jelul,  er 
mi  tamoxtaiM,  was  teiiliar  to  the  ancient  eimtofS,  thoegh  it  ie  eiecmed  oa  this 
oocaaoli  in  the  rode  lashion  of  the  age. 

f  Except  in  the  diToice  of  the  daaghfter  of  Denileriiia,  whoM  CkKdeuaffM  f- 
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the  walls  of  Pavia,  were  the  only  defence  of  the  Loin* 
bards;  the.  former  were  surprised,  the  latter  were  in- 
yestedy  by  the  son  of  Pepin;  and  after  a  blockade  of 
CcnKjaest  two  ycars,  DesideriuSy  the.  last  of  their  native 
^J^^  princes,  surrendered  his  sceptre  and  his  capi- 
^^^^^  tal.  Under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  king, 
a!d.9T4.  but  in  the  possession  of  their  national  laws,  the 
Lombards  became  the  brethren  rather  than  the  subjects 
of  the  Franks;  who  derived  their  blood,  and  manners, 
and  language,  from  the  same  (xermanic  origin.^ 
Pepin  and  ^^^  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the 
Charia-  Carlovingian  family,  form  the  important  link  of 
kmgs  of  ancient  and  modem,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
A.D.  751.  history.  In  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  champions 
753.768.  q({^q  Roman  church  obtained  a  favourable  oc- 
casion, a  specious  title,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the 
prayers  and  intrigues  of  the  clergy.  But  the  most  es* 
sential  gifts  of  the  popes  to  the  Carlovignian  race  were 
the  dignities  of  king  of  France,'  and  of  patrician  of 
Rome.  L  Under  the  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  St.  Peter, 
the  nations  began  to  resume  the  practice  of  seeking,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  their  kings,  their  laws,  and  the 
oracles  of  their  fate.  The  Franks  were  perplexed  be- 
tween the  name  and  substance  of  their  government.  AH 
the  powers  of  royalty  were  exercised  by  Pepin,  mayor 
of  the  palace;  and  nothing,  except  the  regal  title,  was 
wanting  to  his  ambition.  His  enemies  were  crushed 
by  his  valour;  his  friends  were  multiplied  by  his  libera- 

padiated  sine  aliquo  crimine.  Pope  Stephen  IV.  had  most  fimonsly  opposed  the 
alliance  of  a  noble  Frank — com  perfid^,  horridliy  nee  dicendi,  foetentissima  natione 
Langobardorum — to  whom  he  imputes  the  first  stain  of  leprosy.  (Cod.  Carotin, 
epist.  45.  p,  178, 179.)  Another  reason  against  the  marriage  was  the  existence  of 
a  first  wife.  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltatia,  tom.  6.  p.  232,  233.  236,  237.)  But 
Charlemagne  induljged  himself  in  the  freedom  of  polyeamy  or  concubinage. 

b  See  the  Annali  d*ltalia  of  Muratori,  tom.  6.  and  the  three  first  dissertations 
of  his  Aiitiquitates  Italie  Medii  JEvi,  tom.  1. 

'  Besides  the  conmion  historians,  three  French  critics.  Launoy,  (Opera,  torn.  5. 
pais  2.  Ub.  7.  epist  9.  p.  477—487.)  Pagi,(Critica.  A.D.  751.  no.  1.  6.  A.D.  752. 
no.  1-10.)  and  Natalis  Alexander,  (Hist  Novi  Testameuti,  dissertat  2.  p.  26-107;) 
hare  treated  this  subject  of  the  deposition  of  Childeric  with  learning  and  attention, 
but  with  a  strong  bito  to  sare  the  independence  of  the  crown.  Yet  they  are  hard 
pressed  by  the  text  which  ihey  produce  of  Eginhard,  Theophaaes,  and  the  old 
annals,  Lanieshameiisis,  Fuldenns,  Loisielaai. 
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Hty;  his  father  had  been  the  saviour  of  Christendom; 
tod  the  claims  of  personal  merit  were  repeated  and 
ennobled  in  a  descent  of  four  generations.  The  name 
and  image  of  royalty  were  still  preserved  in  the  last 
descendant  of  Clovis,  the  feeble  Childeric;  but  his  ob- 
solete right  could  only  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
sedition:  the  nation  was  desirous  of  restoring  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  constitution;  and  Pepin,  a  subject  and  a 
prince,  was  ambitious  to  ascertain  his  own  rank  and  the 
fortune  of  his  family.  The  mayor  and  the  nobles  were 
bound,  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the  royal  phantotn: 
the  blood  of  Clovis  was  pure  and  sacred  in  their  eyes; 
and  their  common  ambassadors  addressed  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  dispel  their  scruples,  or  to  absolve  their  pro- 
mise. The  interest  of  pope  Zachary,  the  successor  of 
the  two  Gregories,  prompted  him  to  decide,  and  to 
decide  in  their  favour:  he  pronounced  that  the  nation 
might  lawfully  unite,  in  the  same  person,  the  title  apd 
iauthority  of  king;  and  that  the  unfortunate  Childeric, 
a  victim  of  the  public  safety,  should  be  degraded, 
shaved,  and  confined  in  a  monastery  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  An  answer  so  agreeable  to  their  wishes 
was  accepted  by  the  Franks,  as  the  opinion  of  a  casuist, 
the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oracle  of  a  prophet :  the 
Merovingian  race  disappeared  from  the  earth;  and 
Pepin  was  exalted  on  a  buckler  by  the  sufirage  of  a 
free  people,  accustomed  to  obey  his  laws  and  to  march 
under  his  standard.  His  coronation  was  twice  per- 
formed, with  the  sanction  of  the  popes,  by  their  most 
faithful  servant  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany, 
and  by  the  grateful  hands  of  Stephen  III.  who,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Denys,  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head 
of  his  benefactor.  The  royal  unction  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  was  dexterously  applied,^  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 

^  Not  abaoluteily  for  the  first  time.  On  a  leu  GonspiciioiiB  theatre  it  had  been 
used,  in  the  fizth  and  seventh  centuries,  by  the  provincial  bishops  of  Britain  and 
Spain.  The  rojal  miction  of  Constantinople  was  borrowed  from  the  Latins  in  the 
last  age  of  the  empire.    Constantino  Manasses  mentions  that  ot  Charlemagne  as  a 
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aflgimed  the  eharacti^  of  a  diviae  ambassador :  a  Grer- 
man  chieftain  was  transformed  into  the  Lord's  anointed : 
and  (his  Jewish  rite  has  been  diffiised  and  maintaioi^ 
by  the  superstition  and  vanity  of  modem  Europe.  The 
Franks  were  absolved  from  their  ancient  oath;  bul  a 
dnre  anathema  was  thundered  against  them  and  their 
posterity,  if  they  should  dare  to  renew  the  same  freeiooa 
of  choice,  or  to  elect  a  king,  except  in  the  holy  and 
nteritorioua  race  of  the  Carloviugian  pnbces.  Without 
apprehending  the  fiiture  danger,  these  princes  gloried 
in  their  present  security;  the  secretary  of  Gharlemagni^ 
affirms,  that  the  French  sceptre  was  transferred  by  the 
authority  of  die  popes  ;^  and  in  their  boldest  enterpriseis^ 
they  iiDsist,  with  confidence^  on  this  signal  and  sue* 
cessful  act  of  tempiural  jurisdiction. 
Pfttridau  IL  In  the  change  of  manners  and  langaage, 
of  Rome,  ^j^^  patricians  of  Rome*  were&r  removed  from 
1^  senate,  of  Romulus^  or  the  palace  of  Constantino, 
from  the  free  nobles  of  the  republic,  or  the  fictitious 
parents  of  tkt  emperor.  After  the  recovery  of  Italy  and 
Africa  by  the  armi9  of  Justinian,  the  importance  and 
danger  of  those  remote  provinces  required  the  presence 
of  a  supreme  magistrate;  he  was  indiffisr^itly  styled 
the  exarch  or  the  patrician;  and  these  governors  of 
Jlavenna,  who  fill  dieir  places  in  the  chronoh^  of 
princes,  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  the  Rotnan 
mtj.  Since  the  revolt  of  Italy  ^od  the  losa  of  the  eX* 
archate,  the  distress  of  the  Romans  had  exacted  some 
ss^crifice  of  their  independence.  Yet,  even  in  this  act^ 
tb^  exercised  the  right  of  disposing  of  themselves ;  and 


loieiga,  Jewiah,  incomprehennble  cereny^nv.   See  $elden*8  Titles  oC  Honour,  in  liis 
Works,  ▼ol.  3.  part  1.  p.  £34— «49. 

>  See  Sgiiiliaid,  in  \itk  Caxoli  Magni,  c.  1.  p.  9,  &c.  c.  3.  p.  S4.    CMldwic  was 
deposed— jitfiii,  the  Carloringians  were  establisKed— oiict4nitate,  Pontifices  Ro- 


>  See  Sginliaid,  in  VitA  Caxoli  Magni,  c.  1.  p.  9,  &c.  c.  3.  p.  S4.  CMlderic  was 
posed— jitfiii,  the  Carloringians  were  establisKed— oiict4nitate,  Pontifices  Ro- 
mani.  Laanoy,  &c.  pretend  t^t  these  strong  words  are  susceptible  of  a  Tety  soft 
interpretation.  Be  it  so  ^  yet  Eginhard  understood  the  world,  the  court,  and  the 
Latin  language. 

■^  For  the  title  and  powers  of  patrician  of  Rome,  see  Ducange,  (Gloss.  Latin, 
torn.  5.  p.  149— 151.)  Pagi,  (Critica,  A.D.  740.  no.  6—11.)  Muratori,  (AnnaU 
d'ltalia,  torn.  6.  p.  308—3:29.)  andSt.  Marc.  (Abr^6  Chronolo^que  d'ltalie,  torn.  1. 
p.  379 — 382.)  Qf.  these  the  fVanciscan  Pagi  is  the  most  disposed  to  make  the 
patrician  a  lieuteflfint  of  the  church,  rather  iSan  of  the  empire. 
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the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people  successively  iii- 
vested  Charles  Martet  and  his  posterity  with  the  lionoiifs 
of  patrician  of  Rome.  The  leaders  of  a  powerfiil  nation 
would  have  disdained  a  servile  tide  and  subordinslte 
office;  but  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  sus- 
pended ;  and,  in  die  vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  derived 
a  more  glorious  commission  from  the  pope  and  the 
republic.  The  Roman  ambassadors  presented  these 
patricians  with  the  keys  of  the  ^rine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a 
pledge  and  symbol  of  sovereignty;  with  a  holy  banner^ 
which  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  unftirl  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  church  and  city.**  In  ll^e  time  of  Charles^ 
Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  interposition  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while  it  threatened  the 
safety,  of  Rome ;  and  the  patriciate  represented  only 
the  title,  the  service,  the  alliance,  of  these  distant  pro- 
tectors. The  power  and  policy  of  Cbarlefnagne  anni- 
hilated an  enemy,  and  imposed  a  master.  In  his  fitst 
visit  to  the  capital,  he  was  received  withallthe  honoiirs 
which  had  Ibrmerly  been  paid  to  the  exarch,  the  repihe* 
sentative  of  the  emperor:  and  these  honours  obtained 
some  new  decorations  from  the  joy  and  gratitude  of 
Pope  Hadrian  I."*  No  sooner  was  he  informed  ctf  the 
sudden  approach  of  the  monarch,  than  he  dispatched 
the  magistrates  and  nobles  of  Rome  to  meet  him,  with 
the  banner,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city.  At  the 
distance  of  one  mUe,  the  Flaminian  way  was  lined  with 
the  schools  or  national  communities,  of  Greeks,'  Lom- 
bards, Saxons,  &c. :  the  Roman  youth  were  under  arms ; 
and  the  children  of  a  more  tender  age,  with  palms  and 
olive  branches  in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of 

^  The  papal  adToeates  can  soften  fhe  symbolic  meaning  of  the  banner  and  the 
keys ;  but  the  style  of  ad  regnum  dim isimns, or ditexjmtis,  (Codex.  Carotin,  epist  1. 
torn.  3.  pars  9.  p.  76.)  seems  to  allow  of  no  palKation  or  escape.  In  the  MS. 
of  the  Vienna  library,  they  read,  instead  of  regimm,  rogum,  prayer  or  reqnest  (see 
Ihicange);  and  the  royalty  of  Charles  Martel  is  snbyerted  by  this  importajixt  cor-^ 
rection.    (Catalini,  in  his  Critical  Prefaces,  Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  17.  p.  95'»-99..) 

®  In  the  authentic  narrative  of  this  reception,  the  liber  Pontificalis  observes — 
obriam  ilti  ejus  sanctitas  dirieens  venerabiles  cruces,  id  est  signa ;  sirat,  mos  est  itd 
exarchom,  ant  patridom  soscipiendam,  eom  com  ingenti  honore  soscipi  fecit,  (tom.3.. 
pars  1.  p.  185.) 
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their  great  deliverer.  At  the  aspect  of  the  holy,  crosses, 
and  ensigns  of  the  saints,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
led  the  procession  of  his  nobles  to  the  Vatican,  and,  as 
he  ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  step  of  the 
threshold  of  the  apostles.  In  the  portico,  Hadrian  ex- 
pected him  at  the  head  of  his  clergy :  they  embraced,  as 
friends  and  equals;  but  in  their  march  to  the  altar,  the 
king  or  patrician  assumed  the  right  hand  of  the  pope. 
Nor  was  the  Frank  content  with  these  vain  and  empty 
demonstrations  of  respect.  In  the  twenty-six  years  th^t 
elapsed,  between  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  and  his 
imperial  coronation,  Rome,  which  had  been  delivered 
by  the  sword,  was  subject,  as  his  own,  to  the  sceptre  of 
Charlemagne.  The.  people  swore  allegiance  to  his  per- 
son and  family :  in  his  name  money  was  coined,  and 
justice  was  administered ;  and  the  election  of  the  popes 
was  examined  and  confirmed  by  his  authority.  Except 
an  original  and  self-inherent  claim  of  sovereignty,  there 
was  not  any  prerogative  remaining,  which  the  title  of 
emperor  could  add  to  the  patrician  of  Rome.^ 
DaoMtioDM  1^^  gratitude  of  the  Garlovingians  was  ade- 
Md  (^  quate  to  these  obligations,  and  their  names  are 
lemagne  to  consccratcd  as  the  saviours  and  benefactors  of 
epopee.  ^^^  Roman  church.  Her  ancient  patrimony  of 
farms  and  houses  was  transformed  by  their  bounty  into 
the  temppral  dominion  of  cities  and  provinces;  and  the 
donation  of  the  exarchate  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  con- 
quest of  Pepin."*  Astolphus  with  a  sigh  relinquished 
his  prey;  the  keys  and  the  hostages  of  the  principal 
cities  were  delivered  to  the  French  ambassador;  aud, 
in  bis  master's  name,  he  presented  them  before  the 

P  Paulut  DiaconoB,  who  wrote  before  the  empirt  of  Charlemagne,  describes  Rome 
as  ]^  subject  city — vestras  dvitates  (ad  Pompeiom  Festum),  suis  addidit  sceptris 
(de  Metensis  Ecclesis  Episcopis.^  Some  CarloTingianmedals  strack  at  Rome,  have 


engaged  Le  Blanc  to  write  ui  elaborate,  though  partial,  dissertation  on  their  autho- 


and 

Pontiiicalis  represents,  (p.  ITf.)  and  the  Codex  Carolmus  supposes,  this  ample 
'  1t  Both  are  contemponu^  records ;  and  the  latter  is  more  authentic,  since  it  has 
en  preserved,  not  in  the  Papal,  but  the  Imperial,  library. 
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tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  ample  measure  of  the  exarchate^ 
iBight  comprise  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  had 
obeyed  the  emperor  and  his  vicegerent;  but  its  strict 
and  proper  limits  were  included  itk  the  territories,  of 
Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara;  its  inseparable  de- 
pendency was  the  Pentapolis,  which  stretched  along  the 
Hadriatic  from  Rimini  to  Ancona^and  advanced  into  the 
midland  country  as  far  as  the  ridges  of  the  Appennine. 
In  this  transaction,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  popes 
had  been  severely  condemned.  Perhaps  the  humility 
of  a  christian  priest  should  have  rejected  an  earthly 
kingdom,  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  govern  with- 
out renouncing  the  virtues  of  his  profession.  Perhaps 
A  faithful  subject,  or  a  generous  enemy,  would  have 
been  less  impatient  to  divide  the  spoils  of  tibe  barbarian; 
and  if  the  emperor  had  intrusted  Stephen  to  solicit  in 
his  name  the  restitution  of  the  exarchate,  I  will  not 
absolve  the  pope  from  the  reproach  of  treachery  and 
falsehood.  But  in  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws, 
every  one  may  accept,  without  injury,  whatever  his 
benefactor  can  bestow  without  injustice.  The  Greek 
emperor  had  abdicated  or  forfeited  his  right  to  the  ex* 
archate;  dad  the  sword  of  Astolphus  was  broken  by  the 
stronger  sw6rd  of  the  Carlovingian.  It  was  not  in  the 
cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  had  exposed  his  per* 
son  and  army  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the  Alps; 
he  possessed,  and  might  lawfully  alienate^  his  cOQquests ; 
and  to  the  importunities  of  the  Greeks,  he  piously  re- 
plied, that  no  human  consideration  should  tempt  him  to 
resume  the  gift  which  he  had  conferred  on  the  Roman 
pontiflffdir  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  The  splendid  donation  was  granted  in  supreme 
and  absolute  dominion,  and  the  world  beheld  for  the 
first  time  a  Christian  bishop  invested  with  the  preroga- 

'  Between  the  ezoibitant  daimfl,  and  nanow  conoeasiona,  of  intereet  and  preju- 
^ce,  from  which  even  Maratori  (Antiquitat  torn.  1/p.  6S — 68.)  is  not  exempt,  I 
Jbave  been  guided,  in  the  limiti  of  the  exarchate  and  Pentapolii,  by  the  Pissen^tio 
Chorographica  Italiss  Medii  JEvi,  torn.  10.  p.  160 — 180. 

VOL.  VI.  ^      P 
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tivaii  oS  a  Mnporai  prince;  Ike  c£oioe  of  lOHgi^tnitto^ 
Uie  ekercwe  of  justice,  Ae  imposition  of  tais^  and  ^ 
viBakh  of  the  fyaieicc  of  Ravemitt.  In  d|e  dic»olu«kni  of 
tke  Lombaid  kingdom,  the  inhabit&ntii  of  the  dtitchy  of 
Spoletd*  sought  a  refoge  frdm  the  ^ortn,  shaved  their 
heads  alter  tlie  Roman  fttshion,  declared  themselves  the 
servants  aild  6ubject£(  of  St.  Peter,  and  completed,  bj 
ibiil  t^oluntaiy  surrender,  the  present  circle  of  the  eccle* 
ClQBtijcal  state.  That  mysterious  circle  was  enlarged  to 
«n  indefiMte  eiEte^t,  by  the  verbal  or  written  donation 
of  Chartemag^e,^  who,  in  the  fiiist  transports  of  his  vic- 
tory, despoiled  himself  and  the  Greek  emperdr  of  (he 
oides  and  isfemds  which  had  formerly  been  annexed  to 
th6  eiarchate. .  But  in  the  cooter  moments  of  absence 
and  reiflfection,  he  viewed,  with  an  eye  of  jeidousy  and 
envy,  liie  recent  greatness  of  his  ecclesiastical  atiiy .  The 
execution  of  his  own  and  his  Other's  promises  was  re- 
ispectAiUy  eluded :  the  king  of  the  Franks  and  the  Lom- 
bards asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  empire;  and, 
in  his  life  and  death,  Ravenna,"*  as  well  as  Rome,  was 
numbered  in  the  list  of  his  metropolitan  cities.  Ttie 
sovereignty  of  the  exarchate  melted  away  in  the  hand^ 
of  the  popes ;  they  found  in  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna 
a  dangerous  and  domestic  rival;'  the  nobles  and  people 
dii^ained  the  yoke  of  a  priest :  and,  in  the  disorders  of 
the  times,  they  could  only  retain  the  memory  of  an 

•  Spoletini  deprecati  fnnt,  ut  eoe  in  sendtio  B>  Petri  reciperet  et  more  Roma)- 
naaad  toMuwip  tmosteL ,  (Anaitasnis,  p.  185.)  Yet  it  nuij  bft  a  qnetdoa  whetfler 
t]»j  eave  theix  own  penoof  or  their  countiy. 

*  fte  policy  and  donatioiiB  of  Charlemagne  are  carefully  examined  by  St.  Mwto, 
(fiM^,  (om.  1.  p.  390—408.)  who.  has  well  atadied  the  Codex  r4tTolinni.    I  be- 


k, 


iieve,  with  him,  that  they  were  only  Terbal.     The  most  ancient  act  of  donation  that 


£ce,  I>isperta(;  Chgrographica^  p.  53*  34f,)  but  I  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  thesa 
princes  so  freely  diktoosmg  of  Vhat  was  not  their  own. 

a  Ch^rieinagriif^  solioitsd  and  -olrtafned  from  tkh  proprietor,  Hadrian  L'  the  mbr 
saics  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  (ot  the  decoration  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  (Cod. 
Carolin.  epist.  67.  p.  223.) 

>  The  popes  oft^  complain  of  the  nsorpation  of  Leo  of  Ravenna :  (Codex,  Ca- 
r<>lin.  epist  51—53.  p.  200 — 205.)  Si  corptos  St.  Andrett  firatris  gennani  St»  Petn 
hie  hnmasset,  neqiuiqnam  nos  RomanipontiiSces  sic  subjngapsent.  (Agnellns,  liber 
Pontificalis,  in  Soiptores  Rerun  Ital.  torn.  2.  pan  1.  p.  107.) 
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ancient  daim,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  they 
have  revived  and  realised. 

fm^^isi      Fraud  is  the  resoutce  of  weakness  and  cun- 
d^^c^*  lung;  and  the  strong,  though  ignorant  barba- 
•*»*»«•     nan,  was  often  entangled  in  the  net  of  sacerdotal 
policy.     The  Vatican  and  Lateran  were  an  arsenal  and 
manu&cture,  which,  according  to  the  occasion,  have 
produced  or  concealed  a  various  collection  of  false  or 
genuine,  of  corrupt  or  suspicious  acts,  as  they  tended 
to  promote  llie  interest  of  the  Roman  church.    Before 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  some  apostolical  scribe, 
perhaps  the  notorious  Isidore,  composed  the  decretals, 
and  the  donation  of  Gonstatitine,  the  two  magic  pillarsr . 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy  of  the  popes. 
This  memonible  donation  was  introduced  to  the  world 
by  an  epistle  of  Hadrian  I.,  who  exhorts  Charlemagnei 
to  imitate  the  liberality,  and  revive  the  name,  of  the 
great  Gonstantine.'    Accordii^  to  the  legend,  the  first 
of  the  Ghristian  emperors  was  healed  of  the  leprosy, 
and  purified  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St.  Silvester, 
the  Roman  bishop ;   and   never  was  physician  n^re 
gloriously  recompensed.   His  royal  proselyte  withdrew 
from  his  seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  declsured  his 
resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital  in  the  east;  and 
resigned  to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  west.'    This' 
fiction  was  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects* 
The  Greek  princes  were  convicted  of  the  guilt  of  usur- 
pation ;  and  the  revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  claim  of  his 
lawful  inheritance.    The  popes  were  delivered  from 

y  Piissimo  Constantino  magno,  per  ejus  laigitatemS.  R.  Ecclesia  elerata  et  ex- 
altata  est,  et  potestatem  in  bis  Hesperise  partibus  largiri  dignatus  est  ...  .  Quia 


ecce  novus  Constantinus  bis  temporibus,  &c.  (Codex.  CaioUn.  epist.  49.  in  torn,  S, 
pars  2.  p.  195.)  Pagi  (Critica,  A.  D.  324,  no.  16.)  ascribes  tbem  to  an  impostor  oi 
tbe  eigbtb  century,  wbo  borrowed  tbe  name  of  St.  Isidore :  bis  bumble  title  of  Pec- 


eatcr  was  ignorantly,  but  aptly,  turned  into  Mercator :  bismercbandise  was  indeed, 
profitable,  and  a  few  sbeets  of  paper  were  sold  for  mucb  wealtb  and  power. 

«  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Gnec.  torn.  6.  p.  4 — 7.)  bas  enumerated  tbe  several  editions 
of  tbis  Act,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Tbe  copy  wbicb  I^urentius  Valla  recites  and  re- 
futes, appears  to  be  taken  eitber  from  tbe  spurious  Acts  of  St.  Silvester  or  from  Gra- 
tf  au*8  Decree,  to  wbicb,  according  to  bim  and  otbers,  it  bas  been  suzieptitiously 
tacked. 

p  2 
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their  debt  of  gratitude:  and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the"- 
Carlovingians  were  no  more  than  the  just  and  irrevo* 
cable  restitution  of  a  scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  The  sovereignty  of  Rome  no  longer  depended 
on  the  choice  of  a  fickle  people;  and  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  and  Constantino  were  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple and  prerogatives  of  the  Caesars.  So  deep  was  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times,  that  the  most 
absurd  of  fables  was  received,  with  equal  reverence,  in 
Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled  among  the 
decrees  of  the  canon  law/  The  emperors,  and  the 
Romans,  were  incapable  of  discerning  a  forgery,  that 
subverted  their  rights  and  freedom ;  and  the  only  oppo- 
sition proceeded  from  a  Sabine  monastery,  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  disputed  the  truth 
and  validity  of  the  donation  of  Constantino.^  In  the  re- 
vival of  letters  and  liberty  this  fictitious  deed  was  trans- 
pierced by  the  pen  of  Laurentius  Valla,  the  pen  of  an 
eloquent  critic  and  a  Roman  patriot "^  His  contempora* 
ries  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  astonished  at  his  sacri- 
legious boldness;  yet  such  is  the  silent  and  irresistible 
progress  of  reason,  that  before  the  end  of  the  next  age» 
the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  historians'* 

*  In  the  Tear  1059,  it  was  believed  (waa  it  beliered  ?)  by  pope  Leo  IX.  cardinal  • 
Peter  Damianua,  &c.    Muiatori  places  ( Annali  d'ltalia,  torn,  t,  p.  23,  f  4.)  the  fio^ 
titioiu  donationa  of  Lewis  the  Pioas,  tilie  Othos,  6cc.  de  DoDatione  CoDstantinL 
See  a  Dissertation  of  NataUs  Alexander,  seculom  4.  diss.  25.  p.  5S5 — S50. 

^  See  a  lai^  aoooont  of  the  controTeisy  ^A.  D.  1105.)  which  arose  from  a  pri-  ' 
▼ate  lawsuit,  in  the  Chxonicon.  Farsense,  (Script  Rerum  Italicamm,  torn*  ^  pan 
S.  p.  657,  flee.)  a  oopioos  extract  firom  the  arehives  of  that  Benedictine  abbey.  Xhev 
were  fonnerly  accessible  to  curioos  foreigners  (Le.Blanc  and  Mabillon^,  and  would 
have  eniidied  the  first  volume  of  the  Historia  Monastica  Italia  of  QoinnL  But  they 
are  now  imprisoned  Hif  uratori,  Scriptores,  R.  1.  torn.  2.  pars.  2.  p.  269.)  bj  the  timid 
policy  of  the  court  or  Rome ;  and  the  ftiture  cardinal  yielded  to  the  voice  of  an- 
thority  and  the  whispers  of  ambition.  (Quirini,  Comment  pars  2.  p.  123 — 136.]L 

«  I  have  read  in  the  collection  of  Schardius  (de  Potestate  Imperial  Kcclesiasticft, 
p.  734-^780.)  this  animated  discourse,  which  was  composed  by  the  author,  A.  D. 
1440,  six  years  after  the  flight  of  pope  Eugenius  IV.  It  is  a  most  vehement  party 
pamphlet:  Valla  justifies  and  animates  the  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would  even 
approve  the  use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal  tyrant.  Such  a  critic  might  ex- 
pect the  persecution  of  the  clergy ;  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and  is  buried  in  £e  La- 
teran.  (Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique,  Valla;  Vossius,  deHistorids  Latinis.  p. 68p.) 

*  See  Guicciardini,  a  servant  of  the  popes,  in  that  long  and  valuable  digression, 
which  has  resumed  its  place  in  the  last  edition,  correctly  published  from  the  author^a 
MS.  and  printed  in  four  volumes  in  quarto,  under  the  name  of  FriboigOi  1775. 
(Istoria  d'ltalia,  torn.  1.  p.  385—395.) 
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vdA  poets/  and  the  tacit  or  modest  censure  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Roman  church/  The  popes  thenf- 
selves  have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the 
vulgar,*  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanctifies  their 
reign;  and^  by  the  same  fortune  which  has  attended  the 
decretals  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the  edifice  has  sub- 
sisted* after  the  foundations  have  been  undermined. 

While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their  firee- 
S^f^  dom  and  dominion,  the  images,  the  first  cause 
A^tby  ^^  ^^^*'  revolt,  were  restored  in  the  eastern  em- 
*^*bene  P^**®-*^  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  the 
Ld.78o/ union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  had 
overthrown  the  tree,  withoilt  extirpating  the 
root,  of  superstition.  The  idols,  for  such  they  were 
now  held,  were  secretly  cherished  by  the  order  and  the 
sex  most  prone  to  devotion;  and  the  fond  alliance  of 
the  monks  and  females,  obtained  a  final  victory  over  the 
reason  and  authority  of  man.  Leo  IV.  maintained  with 
less  rigour  the  religion  of  his  father  and  grandfather; 
but  his  wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious  Irene,  had  imbibed 
the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of  the  idolatry, 
rather  than  the  philosophy,  of  their  ancestors.  During 
the  life  of  her  husband,  these  sentiments  were  inflamed 

•  The  Paladin  Astolpho  foond  it  in  the  moon,  among  the  things  that  were  lost 
open  eavth.  (Orlando  f  orioeo,  34.  80.) 

Di  van  fiore  ad  mi  grand  monte  pam» 

Ch'ebbe  giil  baono  odore,  or  pnua  forte 

Queito  era  il  dono  (fe  petd  dir  iece) 

Che  Constantino  al  bnon  Silyeetro  fece. 
Yet  this  incomparable  poem  hte  been  apprared  by  a  boll  of  Leo  X. 

t  See  Baxonios,  A.  D.  324.  no.  117--1S3.  A.  D.  1191,  no.  51,  &c.  The  cardinal 
wishes  to  sappose  that  Rome  was  offered  by  Constantine,  and  rtfwed  by  Silvester. 
The  act  of  donation  he  considers,  strangely  enough,  as  a  forgery  of  the  Greeks. 

V  Baronins  n'en  dit  guerres  contre ;  encore  en  a-t*il  trop  £t,  et  Ton  Touloit  sans 
moi  (Cardinal  du  Perron),  qui  I'empechai^  censnrer  eette  partie  de  son  histQire. 
J'en  devisai  on  joor  avec  le  rape,  et  il  ne  me  repondit  aatre  chose  "  che  Tolete?  i 
Canonici  la  lengono,"  il  le  desoit  en  riant.  (Perroniana,  p.  77.) 

k  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  collected,  for  the 
Catholics,  by  Baxonius  and  Pagi,  '(A.  D.  780—840.)  Natalis  Alexander,  (Hist. 
N.  T.  secniumS.  PanopUa  adTomis  Usreticos,  p.  118 — 178.  and  Dupin :  (Bibliot. 
Eodes.  torn.  6.  p.  136 — 154.)  for  the  Protestants,  by  Spanheim,  (Hist.  Imag.  p.  305 
— «39.)  Basnage,  (Hist  del'Egiise,  tom.  1.  p.  556—572.  torn.  S.  p.  1362—1385.) 
and  Hosheim.  (Institot.  Hist.  Eccles.  secoL  8.  et  9.)  The  Protestants,  except 
Mosheim,  are  soared  with  controrersy;  bat  the  Catholics,  except  Dapin,  are  in- 
flamed hj  the  fuy  and  superstition  of  the  monks;  and  even  Le  Beau  (Hist  du. 
BasEmpue),  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  is  infected  by  the  odious  contagion. 
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by  danger  and  dis8imutation»  and  she  could  only 
labour  to  protect  and  promote  some  favourite  monks 
whom  she  drew  from  their  caverns,  and  seated  on  llie 
metropolitan  thrones  of  the  east.  But  as  soon  as  she 
reigned  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene 
more  seriously  undertook  the  ruin  of  the  Iconoclasts; 
and  the  first  step  of  her  future  persecution,  was  a 
general  edict  fot  liberty  of  conscirace.  In  the  resto- 
ratiop  of  the  monks,  a  thousand  images  were  exposed 
to  the  piublic  veneration ;  a  .thousand  legends  were 
invet^ed  of  their  )su&rings  and  mUracles.  By  the  op- 
portunities of  death' or  removal,  the  episcopal  seats  were 
judiciously  filled  :  the  most  eager  competitors  for  earth- 
ly or  celestial  favour,  anticipated  and  flatt^ed  the 
judg^xent  of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  promotion  of  her 
secretary  Tarasius,  gave  Irene  the  patriarch  of  Constan* 
tinople,  and  the  command  of  the  oriental  church.  But 
the  decrees  of  a  general  council  could  only  be  repealed 
by  a  similar  assembly;'  the  Iconoclasts,  whom  she  con- 
vened, were  bold  in  posses$ion,  and  averse  to  debate ;  and 
the  feeble  voice  of  the  bishops  was  re-echoed  by  the  more 
•formidable  clamour  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Gcm- 

^tantinople.  The  delay  and  intrigues  of  a  year, 
general  the  Separation  of  the  disaffected  troops,  and  the 
^^^dlf  choice  of  Nice  for  a  second  orthodox  synod,  re- 
A^SVir  °^^^®^  the^e  obstacles;  and  the  episcopal  con- 
sent.* 24-^  science  was  again,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  in 

the  hands  of  the  prince.  No  more  than  eigh- 
teen days  were  allowed  for  the  consummation  of  diis 
important  work :  the  Iconoclasts  appeared,  not  as 
fudges,  but  as  criminals  or  penitents ;  the  scene  was  de- 
corated by  the  legates  of  pope  Hadrian  and  the  eastern 
patriarch,*"  the  decrees  were  framed  by  the  president  Ta- 

'  See  the  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  o!  the  second  cooncil  of  Nice,  with  a  num- 
ber of  relatlTe  pieces,  in  the  seventh  Tolumeof  the  oouncik,  p.  645-^1600.  A 
faithfol  Tersion,  with  some  critical  notes,  woitld  proroke,  in  diffeoprnt  readers,  a 
sigh  or  a  smile. 

^  The  pqpe's  legates  were  casttfd.meflSQng«»,  two  priests  withoat  any  special 
commififlion,  and  who  ynxe  disavowed  ^oi  Iheir  return*   Some  vagabaad  monks 
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F&8iu9>  and  mttfied  by  f lie  afx^fcunatiOD^  add  sufa8CFi|>tJKma 
of  jtbree  buadred  and  fifty  bi^p^.  Tlmy  «iiaiiii<ioiiflly 
InroDoanoed,  tluit  the  woraliip  of  iiMg^  HR  agreeal^  to 
Sctiptare  and  reason,  to  the  fsifliers  aiid  councite  of  tbe 
ehnidi :  bnt  they  liesitate  wh^or  that  wonhq>  be  rela- 
tiTe  or  direct ;  whether  the  godhead,  and  the  figure  of 
Christ,  be  entided  to  the  same  mode  of  iadoration.  Of 
fins  second  Nicene  oouncfl,  the  aeta  are  Btiil  extani ;  a 
cwknismdiininicaitctf  sii^^  aad  ignorance,  of  fidse^ 
hdodaoid  foUy^  I  shaU  only  notice  the  judgment  of  the 
bishops,  on  the  compaf  atiye  merit  of  image-worship  and 
merality.  A  monk  had  Qfincbded  a  imce  vitk  the  dc^ 
mem  of  fornication,  cmconditionof  intenuptiagfats  dail^ 
pm^iefs  to  a  picture thift  hungin  his  ceU.  Hiis  aerates 
pvompted  him  to  consuk  the  abbot.  Bather  than  a6* 
stain  frtm  adoring  Chti^  and  his  mother  in  their  holy 
images  J  it  wauid  be  better  (replied  the  casuist)  to  enter 
eoery  bratJiel,  and  msk  et^ery  prostitute,  in  the  citjf.^ 
i^fjeiUf  For  the  hoaoar  of  cnrthodoxy,  at  least  die  or- 
ofi^^^  thodoxy  of  the  Roman  ehurch,  it  is  somewhat 
hy  ibe  unfoTtonate,  that  the  tiro  princes  who  convened 
Tkaodoia,  the  two  oottucils  of  Nice,  are  both  ttaoned  with 
•^•®**- the  blood  of  thdr  sons.  The  second  of  these 
asBemUies  was  approved  and  rigorously  executed  by 
the  despotism  of  Irene;  and  she  refused  her  adver* 
series  tfie  toleration  whidi  at  first  idie  bad  granted  to 
her  friends.  During  the  five  succeeding  reigns,  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty-eight  years,  the  contest  was  mainftained, 
with  unabated  rage  and  varioias. success,  between  the 
worshipipers  and  the  breakers  of  the  ima^s ;  but  I  am 
not  taclined  to  pursue  with  minute  diligence  the  lepe^ 
tition  of  the  same  events.     Nicej^ioras  aUowed  a  ge« 

We  pn«i»d«d by ^e  Caliholics  to  zepreMot  the  orieiilal  patriaidiil.  Thisoa- 
rioofi  anecdote  is  xewetded  by  Theodore  Studites,  (epist.  1.  38.  in  Sinnond.  Opp. 
tern.  5.  p.  1519.)  eme  of  die  wanneet  IcoBoclMtB  ef  tbe  age. 

ro  vfoawnn  rm  w^  %iim  ntu  B§m  Ua-out  Xftffror  /cai«  inc  that  tunou  p^nrfoi  tr  uen. 
These  Tints  coold  not  be  innocent,  since  the  Atufjun  irepvuK  (the  demon  of  fond- 
cation)  fmfhMfMi  h  tfVTor  .  .  ,  tffAtfwfhf  itmrro  du9r»  9^t^»  &c.  Actio  4.  p. 
901.AcUo5.|i.l031. 
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neral  liberty  of  speech  and  jyhu^tice;  and  tbe  only  Tir^ 
tue  of  hifl  reign  is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the  cause 
of  his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition.    Superstition  and 
weakness  formed  the  character  of  Michael  I.  but  the 
saints  and  images  were  incapable  of  supporting  their  vo- 
tary on  the  throne.    In  the  purple,  Leo  V.  asserted  the 
name  and  religion  of  an  Annenian ;  and  the  idols^  with 
their  seditious  adherents,  were  condemned  to  a  second 
exile,    llieir  applause  would  have  sanctified  the  murder 
of  an  impious  tyrant ;  but  his  assassin  and  successor,  the 
second  Michael,  was  tainted  from  hisbirth  with  the  Phry- 
gian heresies :  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
tending parties;  and  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  Catho- 
lics insensibly  cast  him  into  the  opposite  scale.    His  mo- 
deration was  guarded  by  timidity ;  but  his  son  Theophi- 
lus,  alike  ignorant  of  fear  and  pity,  was  the  last  and  most 
cruel  of  the  Iconoclasts.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  times 
ran  strongly  against  them :  and  the  emperors,  who  stem- 
med the  torrent,  were  exasperated  and  punished  by  the 
public  hatred.    After  the  death  of  Theophilus  the  final 
victory  of  the  images  was  achieved  by  a  second  female, 
his  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the  guardian  of  the 
empire.     Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive.    The 
fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  fame  and  the 
soul  of  her  deceased  husband ;  the  sentence  of  the  Icono* 
clast  patriarch  was  commuted  from  the  loss  of  his  eyes 
to  a  whipping  of  two  hundred  lashes :  the  bishops  trem- 
bled, the  monks  shouted,  and  the  festival  of  orthodoxy 
preserves  the  annual  .memory  of  the  triumph  of  the 
images.     A  single  question  yet  remained,  whether  they 
are  endowed  with  any  proper  and  inherent  sanctity;  it 
was  agitated  by  the  Greeks  of  the  eleventh  century  ;* 
and  as  this  opinion  has  the  strongest  recommendation  of 
absurdity,  I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not  more  explicitiy 
decided  in  the  afiirmative.    In  the  west,  pope  Hadrian  I. 

■"  See  an  account  of  this  contrOTeny  in  thQ  Alexiiu  of  Anna  €^>mnena  (lib.  5« 
p.  199.)  and  Motheim.  (Inatitat.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  371,  S7«.) 
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Mcepted  and  anDOunced  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  as- 
sembly, which  is  now  revered  by  the  Catholics  as  the  se- 
venth in  rank  of  the  general  councils.  Rome  and  Italy 
were  docile  to  the  voice  of  their  father ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Latin  Christians  were  far  behind  in  the  race 
Reluctance  ^^  supcrstition.  The  churches  of  France,  Ger- 
^^  .  many,  England,  and  Spain,  steered  a  middle 
of  Charie-  course  between  the  adoration  and  the  destruo- 
STSTm^  tion  of  images,  T^hich  they  admitted  into  their 
^^  temples,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as  lively 
and  useful  memorials  of  faith  and  history.  An  angry 
book  of  controversy  was  composed  and  published  un* 
der  the  name  of  Charlemagne;''  under  his  authority  a 
synod  of  three  hundred  bishops  was  assembled  at 
Frankfort  f  they  blamed  die  fury  of  the  Iconodasts^ 
but  they  pronounced  a  more  severe  censure  against 
the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  decrees  of  their 
pretended  council,  which  was  long  despised  by  the  bar- 
bariansof  the  west.^  Among  them  the  worship  of  images 
advanced  with  silent  and  insensible  progress;  butalarge 
atonement  is  made  for  their  hesitation  and  delay,  by  the 
gross  idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  of  Uie  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
which  are  still  immersed  in  the  gloom  of  superstition. 
Filial  aepa-  ^*  ^^^  ^^'  *^^  Nicene  synod,  and  under  the 
mtion  of  reign  of  the  pious  Irene,  that  the  popes  con- 
fhnn^  summated  the  separation  of  Rome  and  Italy,  by 

B  The  Libri  C^krolini,  (Spanheim,  p.445->529.)  compoaed  in  the  palace  or  win- 
ter-qoaiten  of  Charlemagne,  at  Worma,  A.  D.  790,  ana  sent  bv  £nffebert  to  pope 
Hadrian  I.  who  answered  them  by  a  grandia  et  yerbosa  epiatoia.  (Concil,  tom.  8. 
p.  1563.)  The  Carolines  propoee  one  hundred  and  twentv  objections  against  the 
Kicene  synod,  and  such  woros  as  these  are  the  flowers  of  their  rhetoric-.-demen- 

tiam  prises  Gentilitatis  obsoletom  errorem argumenta  inmmifMima  et  ab- 

surdissima  ....  derisione  dignas  nasnias,  &c.  &c* 

•  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  were  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  and 
the  three  hundred  members  (Nat.  Alexander,  sec.  8.  p.  53.)  who  sat  and  voted  at 
Frankfort,  must  include  not  only  the  bishops,  but  the  abbots,  and  even  the  princi- 
pal laymen. 

P  Qui  supra  sanctiisjma  patres  nostri  (episcopi  et  sacerdotes)  omnhiModu  senri- 
tium  et  adbrationem  imaginnm  renuentes  contempserant,  atque  consentientes 
condemnaverunt  ("Condi,  tom.  9.  p.  101.  canon  2.  Frankfurd.)  A  polemic  must 
be  hard-hearted  indeed,  who  does  not  pity  the  eflbfts  of  Baronius,  Pagi,  Alex* 
ander,  Blaimburg,  &c.  to  elude  this  unlucky  sentence. 
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^^g^g^^  ike  ttanalation  of  the  empire  to  the  ien  octho- 
T^77^^^^  Cb^irteiTOgae.  They  were  compelled  to 
«-^.  i^h^iise  between  the  rival  natioM;  rdigion  ms 
iM)t  the  sole  motive  of  their  choi<^;  and  while  thejrdii- 
«embled  the  failings  of  their  frie!ids,  they  bd;ield,  wHk 
reluctance  and  auspicion^  the  Catholic  virtues  of  their 
foep.  ^The  differenoe  of  language  and  manners  had  per- 
petuated ihe  enmity  of  the  two  capitals;  and  they  were 
alienated  from  each  other  by  the  hostile  oj^sition  of 
^evjonty  yeats.  In  &at  schism  the  Romans  had  tasted  of 
freedom,  and  the  popes  of  sovereignty;  their  sisbmisBion 
would  have  exposed  them  to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous 
tyrant;  ^d  the  revolution  of  Italy  had  beteayed  &e  im- 
potence, as  well  as  the  tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine  court 
The  Greek  emperors  had  restored  the  images^  but  tiiey 
had  not  restored  the  Calabrian  estates'^  and  the  IByrian 
diooess/  which  the  Iconoclasts  had  torn  away  from  Oka 
successors  of  St.  Peter;  and  pope  Hadrian  threatens 
^em  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication  unless  they 
speedily  abjure  this  practical  heresy  •*  The  Gneekswere 
now  orthodox,  but  their  religion  might  be  taioted  by 
the  breatli  of  the  reigning  monarch:  the  Franks  wefp 
now  contumacious;  but  a  discemiog  eye  might  discern 
their  approaching  conversion  from  the  use,  to  the  adora- 
tjwm>  of  imagep.  The  name  of  €harlemagne  was  stained 
by  the  polemic  acrimony  of  his  scribes;  but  the  con- 

.  4  Tbdophanes  (p.  MS.)  ppecifiea  tboea  of  Sicilv  9iui  Calabria,  wfaioh  yieMod  an 
aanoal  rent  of  three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold  ^perhaps  seren  thousand  pounds 
sterling).     Liutprand  more  pompously  enumemtes  the  patrimonies  of  the  Koman 


chuich  in  Greece,  Judea,  Pemla,  Mesopotamia^  Bahyicmsi,  Egypt,  and  lAhrh, 
which  were  detained  by  the  injustice  of  the  Greek  emperor.  ^Legat  ad  l*fic^hO- 
nim,  in  Script.  Rerum  Italicarom,  torn,  f .  pars.  1.  p.  481.) 

r  The  great  diocess  of  the  eastern  Ulyricum,  wim  Apuba,  Calabria,  and  Sicily ; 
(ThfimasBin, Discipline  de  f  Eglise,  torn.  1.  p.  145.)  by  the  confession  of  the  Gree1u|» 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  detached  from  Rome  the  metropolitans  of  Thes- 
salonica,  Athens,  Corinth,  Nicopolis,  and  Patrs  ;  (Luc.  Holsten.  Geograph.  Sa^^a, 
(p.  22.)  and  his  spiritual  conquests  extended  to  Naples  and  Amalphi.  (Giawione, 
Istoria  CiTile  di  JJapoK,  tom.  1.  p.  517—554.  Pagi,  A.  D.  730.  no.  11.) 

*  In  hoc  ostenditur,  quia  ex  uno  capitulo  ab  errore  reversis,  in  aliis  daobus,  in 
eodem  (was  it  the  same?)  permaneant  errore  .  .  .  .  de  diocesi  S.  R.  £.  sen  de  pa- 
trimoniis  interum  increpantes  commonemus,  ut  si  ea  restituere  noluerit  hereticum 
eum  pro  hujosmodi  errore  persevantitl  decememus^  (Epist  Hadrian.  Papse  ad  Ca- 
:ilvtom.  8.  p.  1598.)  to  which  he  adds  a  reason,  m9St 
the  salvatiQn  of  flouls  and  fu2« 
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queror  himself  conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a  stated* 
m^n,  to  the  various  practice  of  Franee  and  Italy.  In  hi$ 
four  pilgrimages  or  visits  to  &e  Vatican,  he  embraced 
the  popes  in  the  oommunion  of  friendship  and  piety ; 
kneh  btfore  the  tomb,  and  consequently  before  the 
Image  of  the  i^stle ;  and  joined,  without  scruple,  in  att 
the  prayers  and  processions  of  the  Roman  litor^. 
Would  prudence  or  gratitude  allow  the  pontiffs  to  ifd^ 
nounce  their  benefactor?  Had  they  a  right  to  alienate 
his  gift  of  the  exarchate?  Had  they  power  to  abolish 
his  government  of  Rome?  The  tide  of  patrician  was 
ibelow  the  merit  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne;  and  it 
>vas  only  by  reviving  the  western  empire  that  they  coidd 
pay  their  obligations  or  secure  their  establishment  By 
this  decisive  measure  they  would  finally  eradicate  the 
claims  of  the  Greeks  from  the  debasement  of  a  provin- 
cial town :  the  mi^esty  of  Rome  would  be  restored :  the 
Latin  Christians  would  be  united  under  a  supreme  head, 
in  their  ancient  metropolis ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the 
west  would  receive  .theijr  crown  from  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter.  The  Roman  church  would  acquire  a  zealous 
and  respectable  advocate ;  wd,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Carlovingian  power,  the  bishop  might  exercise,  with 
honour  and  safety,  the  government  of  the  city.* 
coroaation  Bcforc  the  ruiu  of  Paganism  in  Rome,  the 
of  charie-  competition  for  a  wealthy  bishopric  had  often 

magne  as  ,  tf  mr  

emperor  of  been  productivc  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The 
of^ei^t,  people  was  less  numerous,  but  the  times  were 
Bw!9B^'  ^^^^  savage,  the  prize  more  important,  and  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereign. 
The  reign  of  Hadrian  I."*  surpasses  the  measure  of  past 

t  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates  of  the  church, 
(advbcatus  et  defensor  S.  R.  £.  See  Ducange,  Gloss.  Lat.  torn.  1.  p.  297.)  His  an- 
tagonist Muratori  redaces  the  popes  to  be  no  more  than  the  exarchs  of  the  emperor. 
In  the  more  equitable  view  of  Mosbeim,  (Institut  Hist  Ecdes.  p.  264, 265.)  they 
held  Rome  under  the  empire  as  the  most  honourable  species  of  fief  or  benefice — 
premuntur  nocte  caliginos&l 

"  His  merits  and  hopes  are  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  thirty-eight  verses^  of 
which  Charlemagne  declares  himself  the  author,  (Concil.  tom.  8.  p.  520.) 
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of  succeeding  ages;'  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  sacred 
patrimony,  the  ruin  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  friendship 
of  Charlemagne,  were  the  trophies  of  his  fame:  he 
secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his  successors,  and  dis* 
played  in  a  narrow  space  the  virtues  of  a  great  prince. 
His  memory  was  revered ;  but  in  the  next  election,  a 
priest  of  the  Lateran,  Leo  IIL  was  preferred  to  the 
nephew  and  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  whom  he  had 
promoted  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church.  Their  ac- 
quiescence or  repentance  disguised,  above  four  years,  the 
blackest  intention  of  revenge,  till  the  day  of  a  proces- 
sion, when  a  furious  band  of  conspirators  dispersed  the 
unarmed  multitude,  and  assaulted  with  blows  and 
wounds  the  sacred  person  of  the  pope.  But  their  en- 
terprise on  his  life  or  liberty  was  disappointed,  perhaps 
by  their  own  confusion  and  remorse.  Leo  was  left  for 
dead  on  the  ground :  on  his  revival  from  the  swoon,  the 
effect  of  his  loss  of  blood,  he  recovered  his  speech  and 
sight;  and  this  natural  event  was  improved  to  the  mira- 
culous restoration  of  his  eyes  and  tongue,  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived,  twice  deprivM,  by  the  knife  of  the 
assassins.'  From  his  prison,  he  escaped  to  the  Vatican ; 
the  duke  of  Spoleto  hastened  to  his  rescue,  Charlemagne 
sympathized  in  his  injury,  and  in  his  camp  of  Pader- 
bom  in  Westphalia  accepted  or  solicited  a  visit  from  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Leo  repassed  the  Alps  with  a  com- 
mission of  counts  and  bishops,  the  guards  of  his  safety 

Post  patrem  lacrymans  Caioloi  hnc  nurmina  adpti. 
Ta  mihi  dulcia  amor,  te  modo  planp^  pater  •  .  . 
Nomina  jungo  Bimul  titalis,  clariMime,  nofttra 


Adrianns,  Carolus,  rex  ego,  tuque  patar. 
The  poetry  might  be  tupplied  by  Alcuin;  but  the  tears,  the  moft  glorious  tribute, 
can  only  belong  to  Charlemagne. 

>  Every  new  pope  is  admonished — "  Sancte  Pater,  non  videbis  annos  Petri/' 
twenty-five  years.  On  the  whole  series  the  average  is  about  eight  years — a  shoit 
hope  tor  an  ambitious  cardinal. 

y  The  assurance  of  Anastasius  (torn.  3.  pars  1.  p.  197,  198.)  is  supported  by  the 
credulity  of  some  French  annalists ;  but  Egmhard,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  age» 
are  more  natural  and  sincere.  "Unus  ei  oculus  paullulumest  laesus,"  says  John  ue 
deacon  of  Naples.  (Vit.  Episcop.  Napol.  in  Scriptores  Muratori,  tom.  1.  pars  %• 
p.  312.)  Theodolphus,  a  contemporary  bishc^  of  Orleans,  observes  with  prudence* 
(lib.  3.  carm.  3.) 

Reddita  sunt?  mirum  est:  mirum  est  auferre  nequisse« 
Est  tamen  in  dubio,  hinc  miier  an  inde  magis. 
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md  the  judges  of  his  innocence;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out reluctance,  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  delayed 
till  the  ensuing  year  the  personal  discharge  of  this 
pious  office.    In  his  fourth  and  last  pilgrimage,  be  was 
received  at  Rome  with  the  due  honours  of  king  and 
patrician:  Leo  was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  his  charge;  his  enemies  were 
silenced,  and  the  sacril^ous  attempt  against  his  life  was 
punished  by  the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty  of  exile« 
On  the  festival  of  Christmas,  the  last  year  of  the  eighth 
century,  Charlemagne  appeared  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter;  and,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  ex- 
changed the  simple  dress  of  his  country  for  the  habit 
of  a  patrician.'    After  the  celebratipn  of  the  holy  mys- 
teriep,  Leo  suddenly  placed  a  precious  crown  on  his 
head,*  and  the  dome  resounded  with  the  acclamations 
of  the  people, — Long  life  and  victory  to  CharkSy  the 
mast  pious  At^ustuSy  crowned  by  God  the  great  and  pa- 
cific  emperor  of  the  Romans  I   The  head  and  body  of 
Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by  the  royal  unction: 
after  the  example  of  the  Caesars  he  was  saluted .  or 
adored  by  the  pontiff;  his  coronation-oath  represents  a 
promise  to  maintain  the  faith  and  privileges  of  the 
church ;  and  the  first-fruits  were  paid  in  his  rich  offer- 
ings to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle.    In  his  familiar  con^ 
versation,  the  emperor  protested  his  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  of  Leo,  which  he  would  have  disappointed 
by  his  absence  on  that  memorable  day.     But  the  pre- 
parations of  ihi^  cerempny  must  have  disclosed  the 
secret;  and  the  journey  pf  Charlemagne  reveals  his 
knowledge  and  expectation;  he  had  acknowledged  that 

*  Twice»  atthe  reqaest  of  Hadrian  and  Leo,  he  ^ipearad  at  Rome— lonffft  Cimici  et 
cUamydfi  amictoa,  et  calceamentUqaoaae  Bomanomare  formatiB.  £giiihard(c.  SS. 
109 — lis.)  describes,  like  SaetonioSftLe  simplicity  of  his  dress,  so  popular  in  the 
natioa ;  that  when  Charles  the  Bald  returned  to  France  in  a  foreign  habit,  the  patri- 
otic dogs  barked  at  the  aposute.  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  4.  p.  109.) 

•  See  Anastasitts(p.  199.)  and  Eginhard.  (c.  S8.  p.  144 — 1S8.)  The  unction  is 
mentioned  by  Theophanes,  (p.  399.)  the  oathb^  Sigonius  (from  the  Ordo  Romanus), 
and  the  pope's  adoration  more  antiquorum  pnncipiiBi»  by  the  Aaaales  Bettiniani. 
(Sciipt  Muratof.  torn,  f  •  pan  f  •  p.  505.) 
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the  impm^  titte  wm  the  object  of  his  ambftaon,  and  a 
Roqiaii  genate  had  pr<mounced9  lihat  it  was  tlie  only^ 
adiet^uate  reward  of  hte  mmt  and  Mrvic06.'* 

The  appellatioii  of  ^re^i  has  often  beeir  be- 
dui^to^  stowed  and  sometimes  deserved,  but  C hauls* 
^^'^^'maone  is  the  only  prince  in  whose  favour  the 
^'/^^  title  hafr  been  itidissolubly  blended  with  the 
tkBme.  That  name,  vtiiSk  lite  addition  of  minfy 
is  inserted  in  i^^  Roman  calendar;  and  the  saint,  by  a 
Mte  felicity,  is  crowned  \fi&  the  praises  of  the  histo-* 
Tkns  and  philosophers  of  an  enlightened  age.""  His  real 
merit  is  donbdess  enhanced  by  the  barbarism  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  times  from  which  he  emerged ;  but  the  ap- 
parent Qiagnitude  of  an  object  is  likewise  enlarged  by  an 
unequal  comparison ;  ajid  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  derire  a 
casual  splendour  from  the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding 
desert.  Without  injustrce  to  his  fame,  I  may  dbcem  some 
blemishes  in  &e  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  restorer  of 
thewestism  empire.  Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not 
die  most  conspicuous;"*  but  the  public  happiness  could 
not  be  materiiJly  injui^d  by  his  nine  wives  or  coqcubinesj 
liie  vmous  indulgence  of  meaner  or  more  transient 
amours,  the  multitude  of  his  bastards  whom  he  bestbwed 
on  the  church,  and  the  long  celibacy  and  licentious  man^ 
ners  of  his  daughters,^  whom  the  father  was  suspected 


^  Thii  gmat  event  of  the  ttanslatioii  or  TeetoTatioii  of  the  empire,  is  related  and 

ibyNi     " "  ----.--- 

Murat 
Italia,  fib.  4. 0|ip.  torn.  2.  p.  £47-- 1151.)  Spanheim  (d«  fict&'lVanslatiaiie  Imperk)* 
Giannone,  (tom.  1.  p.  S95 — i05.)  St.  Maic,  (Abr6g6  ChonoIogique»tom.  l.p.  438 


diBCUBsed  by  Natalia  Alezandjer,(seciil.  9.  dissert.  1.  p  390-^97.])  Pagi,(toin.  S» 
p.  418.)  Muratori,  (Annali  ditalia,  torn.  6.  p.  339— 35S.)  Sigonius,  (de  Regno 

Its '^  ^  ^.^  -..      V«  ,..,-.-,  ,       ..  ,  ..V 


Giannone,  Ctom.  l.  p.  3Vd — 9Ud.)  st.  marc,  (^Aorege  unonoiogique,tom.  i.p.  45tf 
-^490.)  Gaillatd^  (Hitft  dd  ChaiMiu^e,  toitt.  S.  p.  886—446.)  Aifluwt  all  these 
modems  bave  some  religious  or  national  bias. 

«  By  MaU?  (Observations  smrl'Histoirede  France),  Voltaire  ^istolre  Oenerale), 
Jlobertson,  (Uistoxy  of  Charles  V.)  and  Montesqaieo.  (Espnt  des  Loix,  lib.  31* 
c.  18.)  In  the  year  1783,  M.  Gaillard  published  his  Histoire  de  Charlemagne  (in  four 
vols,  du 


Miisd  and  hnnsaaity :  and  has  vrapfk  is  labomred  with  industry  and  eloquence.  But  I 
hftTe  likewise  exaauHed  the  original  monameiits  of  the  reigns  of  Pepfin  imd  Chaite* 
BiigBe,  in  the  fifth  voltmie  of  the  historians  of  France. 

'  The  Tision  of  Weltin,  composed  by  a  monk,  eleven  years  after  the  death-  of 
Chaxiemagna,  shews  him  in  puigatoiy,  with  a  vulture  who  is  perpetually  gnawing 
the  guilty  member,  while  the  rest  of  his  body,  the  emblem  of  his  virtues,  is  sound 
and  paifect  <^See  Gaillard,  torn.  2.  p.  317—360.) 

«  The  mamaga  of  Eguthatd  with  Imma,  daughter  of  Charlemagne^  is.  in  n<y 
opinion^  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  produsi  and  fiupiciV  that  sdlied  thes6  fair  dam* 
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of  Uving  witb  too  food  a  j^assion;   I  shall  be  scarcely 
IMnriniMmtto  acc^  Imf  h^' 

a  day  d  equal  retribution,  the  sonis  of  hid  bfollier  Car* 
toiikQii^tlieMevoviiigbai  princesof  Aq«iitain^and  IhefonY 
AbuM0dfii%  fauiidredSaxonft  who  were  beheaded  on  the 
Mme  spot,  woald  haye  sooiething  to  allege  agiunst  the 
jtttfiibe  aiid  hamanity  of  Charlemagne.  His  treatment 
^  the  vanquished  Saxons^  was  ail  abuse  of  the  right  of 
obnquest;  bi^  laws  were  not  less  sanguinary  than  his 
artas^  alid  in  thi  dis^uMioti  of  his  motitM,  whatevef  ig 
m^ir^xtVdA  from  bigotry  must  be  impitted' to  tamper, 
l^e  s^enfery  reader  i^  amazed  by  his  incessantuctivity 
df  thind  and  body ;  and  his^  subjects  and  enemies  were 
abt  less  asitonished  at  his  sudden  presence,  at  the  moment 
Whetit  they  befieved  him  at  the  most  distant  extremity  of 
fheeinpihe;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  summer  nor  win^ 
tc/r,  were  a  season  of  repose:  and  our  fancy  cannot  easily 
reconcile  the  annalsf  of  hia  reign  with  the  geography  of 
hiH  expiedittons.  But  this  activity  was  a  national  rather 
than  a  perdi^al  virtue;  the  vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was 
spent  in  the  chase,  in  pilgrimage;  in  military  adventurer: 
and  the  jobmeys  of  Gharl^agne  were  distinguished 
only  by  a  moire  numerous  train  and  a  more  important 
purpose.  His  military  renown  must  be  tried  by  the 
sisttttiny  of  his  troops^  his  enemies,  and  his  actions. 
Ai^ander  conquered  with  the  arms  of  Philip,  but  the 
IM  heroes  who  preceded  Charlemagne,  bequeathed  him 
iheir  name,  their  examples,  and  the  companions  of  their 
victories.  At  the  head  of  his  veteran  and  superiorarmies^ 
he  oppressed  the  savage  or  degenerate  nations,'who  were 
incapable  of  confederating  for  their  common  safety :  nor 
did  he  ever  encounter  an  equal  antagonist  in  numbers^ 

fleb,  withoat  ezceptmg  hig  own  wife  (c.  19*  p.  98 — ^100,  com  Kotifl  Sehmincke.) 
The  htuband  most  have  been  too  strong  for  the  historian. 

'  Besides  the  massacres  and  transmigrations,  the  pain  of  death  was  pronoimced 
against  the  firilowing  crimes. — 1.  The  refusal  of  baptism,  f.  The  false  pretenee  of 
bapdsm.  S.  A  relapse  to  idolatry.  4.  Hie  murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop.  5.  Human 
sacrifioes.  6.  Eating  meat  in  Lest  But  eveiy  crime  might  be  expiated  by. bap- 
IMA  or  penance:  (Oaillard,  torn.  9.  p.  S41— 2«r.)and  the  Christian  Saxons  became 
the  friends  and  equals  of  the  Franks.  (Stroy.Gbrpos  Hist.  Qemanics,  p.  ISS.) 
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in  discipline,  or  in  anns.  The  science  of  war  has  been 
lostand  revived  with  theartsof  peace;  but  hiscampaigns 
are  not  illustrated  by  any  siege  or  battle  of  singular  diffi- 
culty or  success;  and  he  might  behold,  with  envy,  the 
Saracen  trophies  of  his  grandfather.  After  his  Spanish 
expedition,  his  rear-guard  was  defeatedin  the.Pyrenean 
mountains;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  situation  was  irre- 
trievable, and  whose  valour  was  useless,  might  accuse^ 
with  their  last  breath,  the  want  of  skill  or  caution  of  their 
general.^  I  touch  with  reverence  the  laws  of  Charle- 
magne, so  highly  applauded  by  a  respectablejudge*  They 
compose  not  a  system,  but  a  series,  of  occasional  and  mi- 
nute edicts,  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  tefonnation 
of  manners,  the  economy  of  his  farms,  the  care  of  bis 
poultry,  and  even  the  sale  of  his  eggs.  He  wished  to 
improve  the  laws  and  the  character  of  the  Franks;  and 
bis  attempts,  however  feeble  and  imperfect,  aredeserving 
.  of  praise :  the  inveterate  evils  of  the  times  were  suspend- 
ed or  mollified  by  his  government;**  but  in  his  institu- 
tions I  can  seldom  discover  the  general  views  and  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  a  legislator,  who  survives  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  The  union  and  stability  of  his  em- 
pire depended  on  the  life  of  a  single  man;  he  imitated 
the  dangerous  practice  of  dividing  his  kingdoms  among 
his  sons;  and,  after  his  numerous  diets,  the  whole  con- 
stitution was  left  to  fluctuate  between  the  disorders  of 
anarchy  and  despotism.  His  esteem  for  the  piety  and 
knowledge  of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to  intrust  that  as- 
piring order  with  temporal  dominion  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion; and  his  son  Lewis,  when  he  was  stripped  and  de- 
graded by  the  bishops,  might  accuse,  in  some  measure, 
the  imprudence  of  his  father.  His  laws  enforced  the  im- 
position of  tithes,  because  the  demons  had  proclaimed  in 

f  In  thii  action  the  famous  Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  slain— cum  pluri- 
Iras  aliis.  See  the  tiuth  in  Eginhard,  (c.  9.  p.  51 — 56.)  and  the  fable  in  an  inge- 
nious Supplement  of  M.  GaiUard.  (torn.  3.  p.  474.)  The  Spaniakls  are  too  proud  of 
9,  victory  which  history  ascribes  to  the  Gascons,^ and  Romance  to  the  Saracens. 

k  Yet  Schmidt,  from  the  best  authorities,  represenlB  the  interior  disanLefS  and 
oppression  of  his  reign.  (Hist  des  Allemands,  torn.  t.  p.  45—49.} 
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the  air  that  the  default  of  payment  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  last  scarcity/  The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne 
are  attested  by  the  foundation  of  schools,  the  introduc- 
tion of  arts,  the  woiics  which  were  published  in  his  name, 
and  his  familiar  connexion  with  the  subjects  and  strangers 
whom  he  invited  to  his  court  to  educate  both  the  prince 
and  people.  His  own  studies  were  tardy,  laborious,  and 
imperfect ;  if  he  spoke  Latin,  and  understood  Greek,  he 
derived  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  from  conversation, 
rather  than  from  books ;  and,  in  his  mature  age,  the  em- 
peror strove  to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing,  which 
every  peasant  now  learns  in  his  in£uicy  .^  The  grammar 
and  logic,  the  music  and  astronomy,  of  the  times,  were 
only  cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of  superstition :  but  the 
curiosity  of  the  human  mind  must  ultimately  tend  to  its 
improvement,  and  the  encouragement  of  learning  reflects 
the  purest  and  most  pleasing  lustre  on  the  character  of 
Charlemagne.^  The  dignity  of  his  person,™  the  length 
of  his  reign,  the  prosperity  of  his  arms,  the  vigour  of  his 
government,  and  the  reverence  of  distant  nations,  distin- 
guish him  from  the  royal  crowd ;  and  Europe  dates  a 
new  era  from  his  restoration  of  the  western  empire. 
That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  title  ;*"  and 

I  OnmiBhomoezfiilLproprietatelegitiinamdecixiiamadeccten^  Ei- 

perimento  enim  dididmiu,  in  anno,  quo  iUa  ralida  fames  trrepsit,  ebollire  vacoas 
annonas  a  dsmonibua  deroiatas,  et  voces  exprobatianis  auditas.  Such  is  the  decree 
and  assertion  of  the  great  council  of  Frankfort,  (canon  95.  torn*  9.  p.  105.)  Both 
Selden(Hist.  of  Tithes;  Works,  vol.  S.  part  2.  p.  1146.)  and  Montesooiea  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  lib.  31.  c.  IS.)  represent  Charlemagne  as  the  first  ligal  antnor  of  tithes. 
Such  oUigatioDS  have  country  gentlemen  to  lus  memory ! 

k  Egiiihaid  (c  t5.  p.  119.)  clearly  affirms,  tentabat  et  scribere  . . .  sed  paimn 
prospcre  soccessit  labor  prsBpostems  et  sero  inchoatus.  The  modems  have  per« 
▼erted  and  corrected  this  obvioos  meaning,  and  the  title  of  M.  Gaillard's  Diner* 
tatioD  (torn.  3.  p.  247 — 260.)  betrays  his  partialis* 

<  See  Oaillard,  tom.  3.  p.  138—176.  and  Schmidt,  tom.  2.  p.  121—129. 

*  M.  Gaillard  (tom.  S.  p.  372.)  fixes  the  true  stature  of  Charlemagne  (see  a  Dis« 
lertation  of  Marqoard  Freher  ad  calcem  Eginhart,  p.  220,  &c)  at  five  feet  nine  inches 
of  French,  abont  six  feet  one  inch  and  a  fourth  English  measure.  The  romance 
writers  have  increased  it  to  eight  feet,  and  the  giant  was  endowed  with  matchless 
strength  and  appetite:  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  good  sword  Joyeute,  he  cut  asunder 
a  horseman  and  his  horse;  at  a  single  repast  he  devoured  a  goose,  two  fowls,  a 
quarter  of  mutton,  kc 

■  See  the  concise,  but  correct  and  original,  work  of  d'Anville  (Ctats  formes  en 
Europe  aprds  la  Chute  de  TEmpire  Remain  en  Occident,  Paris  1771,  in  quarto ), 
whose  map  includes  the  empire  of  Charlemagne :  the  different  parts  are  illustrated, 
by  Valesins  (Notitia  GaUiarum)  for  France,  Beretti  (Dissertatio  Chorographica) 

VOL.    VI.  Q 
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in  discipline,  or  in  anns.    The  scii 
lortand  revivedwitbtheartsof  peac 
are  not  Ulustrated  by  any  siege  or  b; 
culty  or  success;  and  he  might  be 
Saracen  trophies  of  his  grandfathe 
expedition,  his  rear-guard  was  def 
mountains;  and  the  soldiers,  whc 
trievable,  and  whose  valour  was 
with  their  last  breath,  the  want  of 
general.'    I  touch  with  reveren. 
mt^e,  so  highly  applauded  by  a  i 
compose  not  a  system,  but  a  serie 
nute  edicts,  for  the  correction  of 
of  manners,  the  economy  of  h 
poultry,  and  even  the  sale  of  1 
improve  the  laws  and  the  char 
his  attempts,  however  feeble  an 
of  praise :  the  inveterate  evils 
ed  or  mollified  by  his  gover' 
tions  I  can  seldom  discover  tl 
mortal  spirit  of  a  legislator, 
benefit  of  posteri^.    Thev 
pire  depended  on  the  life 
the  dangerous  practice  of 
his  sons;  and,  after  his 
stitution  was  left  to  flu' 
anarchy  and  despotisn 
knowledge  of  the  cler 
piring  order  with  ten 
tion;  and  his  son  J 
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ions  of  the  Netherlands  and  Spain, 
Ihine.     II.  The  Saracens  had  been 
e  by  the  grandfather  and  father  of 
hey  still  possessedi  the  greatest  part 
rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  PyreneeSp 
ivisions,  an  Arabian  emir  of  Sara- 
Drotection  in  the  diet  of  Paderbom. 
c  the  expedition,  restored  the 
stinction  of  faith,   impartially 
>f  the  Christians,  and  rewarded 
ce  of  the  Mahometans.     In  his 
le  Spanish  march,"^  which  ex* 
es  to  the  river  Ebro :  Barcelona 
French  governor :  he  possessed 
ri  and  Catalonia;  and  the  infant 
varre  and  Arragon  were  subject 
^n.     III.  As  king  of  the  Lom- 
f  Rome,  he  reigned  over  the 
'  a  tract  of  a  thousand  miles 
>rders  of  Calabria.     The  dutchy 
ard  fief,  had  spread,  at  the  ex- 
^er  the  modem  kingdom  of  Na- 
le  reigning  duke,  refosed  to  be 
of  his  country ;  assumed  the  in- 
ice;  and  opposed  his  sword  to 
archy.    His  defence  was  firm, 
t  inglorious^  and  the  emperor 
sy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his 
lowledgment,  on  his  coins,  of  a 
tful  flattery  of  his  son  Grimoald, 
of  father,  but  he  asserted  his 
ij  and   Beneventum  insensibly 

the  SpaoiBh  march  revolted  from  Charles  tilie 

I  poor  pittance,  the  Roosillon  has  been  recover- 

(Longueme,  Description  <|^  la  France,  torn. 

ion  contains  one  hundred  an^  eighty-eight  thou- 

[inually  pays  two  millions  sij  hundred  thousand 

~..^»,  V'^^^'^<3^»  Auuuuiswttuuu  Ues  Finances,  torn.  1.  p.  278,^79.)  mote  people 

IMTfaaps,  and  doubtless  more  money,  than  the  march  of  Charlemagne. 

r  'Schmidt,  Hist  des  Allemands,  torn.  S.  p*  fOO,  &c. 

<l2 
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Extent  of  some  of  the  fairest  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the 
ike^"  patrimony  or  conquest  of  a  prince,  who  reign- 
FrancA.  ed  at  the  same  time  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Hungary .*'  I.  The  Roman  province  of 
Gaul  had  been  transformed  into  the  name  and  monar- 
chy of  France  ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  its  limits  were  contracted  by  the  independence  of 
the  Britains  and  the  revolt  of  Aquitain.  Charlemagne 
pursued,  and  confined,  the  Britons  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean;  and  that  ferocious  tribe,  whose  origin  and  lan- 
guage are  so  different  from  the  French,  was  chastised 
by  the  imposition  of  tribute,  hostages,  and  peace.  Af- 
ter a  long  and  evasive  conquest,  the  rebellion  of  the 
dukes  of  Aquitain  was  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of 
their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives.  Harsh 
and  rigorous  would  have  been  such  treatment  of  ambi- 
tious governors,  who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the 
mayors  of  the  palace.  But  a  recent  discovery**  has 
proved  that  these  unhappy  princes  were  the  last  and 
lawful  heirs  of  the  blood  and  sceptre  of  Clovis,  a 
younger  branch,  from  the  brother  of  Dagobert,  of  the 
Merovingian  house.  Their  ancient  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  the  dutchy  of  Gascogne,  to  the  counties  of 
Fesenzac  and  Armagnac,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees : 
their  race  was  propagated  till  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  and,  after  surviving  their  Garlovingian 
tyrants,  they  were  reserved  to  feel  the  injustice,  or  the 
favours,  of  a  third  dynasty.  By  the  reunion  of  Aqui- 
tain, France  was  enlarged  to  its  present  boundaries, 

for  Italy,  de  Marca  (Marca  Hispanica)  for  Spain.  For  the  middle  geography  of 
Germany,  I  confess  myself  poor  and  destitute. 

<^  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  conquests,  (Vit.  Carol,  c.  H — 14.) 
Eginhard  recapitulates,  in  a  few  words,  (c.  15.)  the  countries  subject  to  his  em- 
pire. StTuvius  (Corpus  Hist.  German,  p.  118 — 149.)  has  inserted  in  his  Notes 
the  texts  of  the  old  Chronicles. 

P  Of  a  charter  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon  (A.  D.  845.)  by  Charles 
the  Bald,  which  deduces  this  royal  pedigree.  I  doubt  whether  some  subsequent 
links  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  are  equally  firm ;  yet  the  whole  is  approved 
and  defended  by  M.  Gaillard,  (tom.  2.  p.  60—81.  303 — 206.)  who  affirms  that 
the  family  of  Montesquieu  (not  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu)  is  descended  in 
the  female  line  from  Clotaire  and  Clovis — an  innocent  pretension ! 
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with  the  additions  of  the  Netherlands  and  Spain^ 
^^^'  as  far  a9  the  Rhine.  II.  The  Saracens  had  been 
expelled  from  France  by  the  grandfather  and  father  of 
Charlemagne;  but  they  still  possessed  the  greatest  part 
of  Spain,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees^ 
Amidst  their  civil  divisions,  an  Arabian  emir  of  Sara- 
gossa  implored  his  protection  in  the  diet  of  Paderbom. 
Charlemagne  undertook  the  expedition,  restored  the 
emir,  and,  without  distinction  of  faith,  impartially 
crushed  the  resistance  of  the  Christians,  and  rewarded 
the  obedience  and  service  of  the  Mahometans.  In  his 
absence  he  instituted  the  S^nish  fnarchy"^  which  ex* 
tended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ebro:  Barcelona 
was  the  residence  of  the  French  governor :  he  possessed 
the  counties  of  RousilUm  and  Catalonia;  and  the  infant 
kingdoms  o{  Navarre  doiiArragon  were  subject 
to  his  jurisdiction.  III.  As  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  patrician  of  Rome,  he  reigned  over  die 
greatest  part  of  Italy,'  a  tract  of  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria.  The  dutchy 
of  Beneventunif  a  Lombard  fief,  had  spread,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Greeks,  over  the  modem  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples. But  Arrechis,  the  reigning  duke,  refosed  to  be 
included  in  the  slavery  of  his  country ;  assumed  the  in- 
dependent title  of  prince;  and  opposed  his  sword  to 
the  Carlovingian  monarchy.  His  defence  was  firm, 
his  submission  was  not  inglorious^  and  the  emperor 
was  content  with  an  easy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his 
fortresses,  and' the  acknowledgment,  on  his  coins,  of  a 
supreme  lord.  The  artful  flattery  of  his  son  Grimoald, 
added  the  appellation  of  father,  but  he  asserted  his 
dignity  with  prudence,  and   Beneventum  insensibly 

1  The  goTeznon  or  counts  of  the  Spanish  march  revolted  fram  Charles  the 
Simple  about  the  year  900 ;  and  a  poor  pittance,  the  Roosillon  has  been  recover- 
ed in  1642  by  the  kings  of  France.  (Loingnerue,  Description  <|^  la  France,  torn. 
If  p.  2S0~r-323.)  Yet  the  Rousillon  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thoa* 
■aiia  nine  hundred  sobjectSy  and  annually  pays  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
livresj  (Necksr,  Administratian  des  Finances,  torn.  1.  p.  278,^9.)  mote  people 
perhaps,  and'  doctbtless  more  money,  than  the  march  of  Charlemagne, 
r  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  tom.  2.  p.  flOO,  &c. 

q2 
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escaped  from  the  French  yoke.*  IV.  Charle- 
*™*"^'  magne  was  the  first  who  united  Germany  un- 
der the  same  sceptre.  The  name  of  Oriental  France  is 
preserved  in  the  circle  of  Franconia;  and  the  people 
oiHesse  and  Thuringia  were  recently  incorporated  with 
the  victors,  by  the  conformity  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment. The  Alemannij  so  formidable  to  the  Romans, 
were  the  faithful  vassals  and  confederates  of  the  Franks; 
and  their  country  was  inscribed  within  the  modem  limits 
of  Alsace^  Sumbia,  and  Switzerland.  The  Bavarians^  with 
a  similar  indulgence  of  their  laws  and  manners,  were 
less  patient  of  a  master:  the  repeated  treasons  of  Ta- 
sillo  justified  the  abolition  of  her  hereditary  dukes; 
and  their  power  was  shared  among  the  counts,  who 
judged  and  guarded  that  important  frontier.  But  the 
norlh  of  Germany,  from  the  Rhine,  and  beyond  the 
Elbe,  was  still  hostile  and  Pagan;  nor  was  it  till  after 
a  war  of  thirty-three  years  that  the  Saxons  bowed  un- 
der the  yoke  of  Christ  and  Charlemagne.  The  idols 
and  their  votaries  were  extirpated :  the  foundation  of 
eight  bishoprics,  of  Munster,  Osnaburgh,  Paderbom, 
and  Minden,  of  Bremen,  Verden,  Hildesheim,  and 
Halberstadt,  define,  on  either  side  of  the  Weser,  the 
bounds  of  ancient  Saxony:  these  episcopal  seats  were 
the  first  schools  and  cities  of  that  savage  land;  and  the 
religion  and  humanity  of  the  children  atoned,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  massacre  of  the  parents.  Beyond  the 
Elbe,  the  Slavic  or  Sclavonians,  of  similar  manners  and 
various  denominations,  overspread  the  modem  domi- 
nions of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  some  tran- 
sient marks  of  obedience  have  tempted  the  French  his- 
torian to  extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Vis- 
tula. The  conquest  or  conversion  of  those  countries 
is  of  a  more  recent  age;  but  the  first  union  oi Bohemia 
with  the  Germanic  body  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the 
arms  of  Charlemagne.    V.  He  retaliated  on  the  Avars, 

•  See  Giaanone,  torn.  1.  p.  S74, 375.  and  the  Amialfl  of  Montoii 
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or  Huns»  of  PannoDia^  the  same  calamities 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  nations.     Their 
rings,  the  wooden  fortifications  which  encircled  their 
districts  and  villages,  were  broken  down  by  the  triple 
effort  of  a  French  army,  that  was  poured  into  their 
country  by  land  and  water,  through  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  along  the  plain  of  the  Danube.    After 
a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  the  loss  of  some  French 
generals  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  the  most  no- 
ble Huns :  the  relics  of  the  nation  submitted :  the  royal 
residence  of  the  chagan  was  left  desolate  and  unknown  : 
and  the  treasures,  the  rapine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  enriched  the  victorious  troops,  or  decorated  the 
churches  of  Italy  and  GauL*    After  the  reduction  of 
Pannonia  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  bounded 
only  by  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  with  the  Teyss  and 
the  Save :  the  provinces  of  Istria,  Libumia,  and  Dal- 
matia,  were  an  easy,  though  unprofitable,  accession; 
and  it  was  an  effect  of  his  moderation,  that  he  left  the 
maritime  cities  under  the  real  or  nominal  sovereignly 
of  the  Greeks.     But  these  distant  possessions  add^ 
more  to  the  reputation  than  to  the  power  of  the  Latin 
emperor;  nor  did  he  risk  any  ecclesiastical  foundations 
to  reclaim  the  barbarians  from  their  vagrant  life  and 
idolatrous  worship.    Some  canals  of  communication 
between  the  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the  Meuse,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  faintly  attempted."    Their 
execution  would  have  vivified  the  empire;  and  more 
cost  and  labour  were  often  wasted  in  the  structure  of  a 
cathedral. 

<  Quot  pnrtia  in  eo  gestal  qaaatnm  aaaginiiu  eSiunm  ntt  Tettatnr  Tacna 
onrni  habitatione  Paimoiua»  et  tocos  in  qao  regia  Cagani  fiiit  ita  deflertua,  ut  no 
yefdgiumqiiidem  humans  habitadonis  appaieat.  Tota  in  hoc  hello  Hnnnorom 
nofaihtaa  periit,  tota  gloiia  deddit,  omnia  peconia  et  congesti  ex  longo  tempore 
thesauri  aizepti  sunt. 

«  The  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Dannhe  was  undertaken  only  for  the  sevrice 
of  the  Pannonian  war.  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Quurlemagne,  torn.  S.  p.  SIS — 915.) 
The  canal,  which  would  have  been  only  two  ieaeues  in  lei^[th,  and  of  which  some 
traces  are  still  extant  in  Swabia,  was  interrupted  by  excessiTe  rains,  military  avo- 
cations,  and  superstitious  fears.  (Schapffin,  Hist,  de  rAcademie  dee  Inscriptiaiui, 
torn.  18.  p.  f 56.    Molimina  flttviorumi  &c.  jungendorumi  p.  59— 6S.) 
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-        .         If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  geographical 
bouM^d  picture,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  empire  of  the 


Franks  extended  between  east  and  west,  from 
the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Vistula ;  between  the  north  and 
south,  from  the  dutchy  of  Beneventum  to  the  river  Eyder, 
the  perpetual  boundary  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  The 
personal  and  political  importance  of  Charlemagne  was 
magnified  by  the  distress  and  division  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  disputed  by  a  crowd  of  princes  of  Saxon  or  Scot- 
tish origin ;  and  after  the  loss  of  Spain,  the  Christian 
and  Gothic  kingdom  of  Alphonso  the  Chaste,  was  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  range  of  the  Asturian  mountains. 
These  petty  sovereigns  revered  the  power  or  virtue  of 
the  Carlovingian  monarch,  implored  the  honour  and 
support  of  his  alliance,  and  styled  him  their  common 
parent,  the  sole  and  supreme  emperor  of  the  west/ 
He  maintained  a  more  equal  intercourse  with  the 
caliph  Harun  ai  Rashid,^  whose  dominion  stretched 
from  Africa  to  India,  and  accepted  from  his  ambas- 
sadors a  tent,  a  water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys 
of  the  holy  sepulchre.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the 
private  friendship  of  a  Frank  and  an  Arab,  who  were 
strangers  to  each  other's  person,  and  language,  and 
religion :  but  their  public  correspondence  was  founded 
cm  vanity,  and  their  remote  situation  left  no  room  for 
a  competition  of  interest.  Two-thirds  of  the  western 
empire  of  Rome  were  subject  to  Chariemagne,  and  the 
deficiency  was  amply  supplied  by  his  command  of  the 
inaccessible  or  invincible  nations  of  Germany.  But  in 
the  choice  of  his  enemies,  we  may  be  reasonably  sur- 
prised lliat  he  so  often  preferred  the  poverty  of  the  nortfi 

»  See  Eginhard, c.  16.  and  Gaillard,  torn.  2.  p.  361-^5.  who  mentioM,  witha 
•loofe  Tefwenoe,  the  intenoune  of  Chariemagne  and  Egbert,  the  emperor  s  gift  of 
hiBown  sword,  and  the  modest  answer  of  his  Saxon  disciple.  The  anecdote,  if 
fsoraine,  would  have  adorned  oar  English  histories. 

9  The  oovrespondenoe  is  mentioned  only  in  the  French  annals,  and  the  orientals 
me  iporant  of  the  caliph's  friendship  for  the  Christian  dc^— a  pofite  appellation, 
which  Hanm  bestows  on  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 
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to  the  riches  of  the  fouth.  The  three  and  thirty  cam- 
paigns laboriously  consumed  in  the  woods  and  morasses 
of  Germany,  would  have  sufficed  to  assert  the  amplitude 
of  his  title  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Italy 
and  th^  Saracens  from  Spain.  The  weakness  of  the 
Greeks  would  have  ensured  an  easy  victory :  and  the 
holy  crusade  against  the  Saracens  would  have  been 
prompted  by  glory  and  revenge,  and  loudly  justified  by 
religion  and  policy.  Perhaps,  in  his  expeditions  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  he  aspired  to  save  his  monarchy 
from  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  disarm  the  ene- 
mies of  civilized  society,  and  to  eradicate  the  seed  of 
future  emigrations.  But  it  has  been  wisely  observed, 
that  in  a  light  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  in- 
effectual, unless  it  could  be  universal ;  since  the  increas- 
ing circle  must  be  involved  in  a  larger  sphere  of  hosti- 
lity.' The  subjugation  of  Germany  withdrew  the  veil 
which  had  so  long  concealed  the  continent  or  island  of 
Scandinavia  from  the  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  awaken- 
ed the  torpid  courage  of  their  barbarous  natives.  The 
fiercest  of  the  Saxon  idolaters  escaped  from  the  Christian 
tyrant  to  their  brethren  of  the  north ;  the  ocean  and 
Mediterranean  were  covered  with  their  piratical  fleets; 
and  Charlemagne  beheld  with  a  sigh  t]be  destructive 
progress  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  less  than  seventy 
years,  precipitated  the  fall  of  his  race  and  monarchy. 
His  rac-  ^^^  ^^  P^P^  ^^^  ^^  Romans  revived  the 
?^'  primitive  constitution,  the  titles  of  emperor  and 
814^7,  Augustus  were  conferred  on  Charlemagne  for 
911,  m'  the  term  of  his  life;  and  his  successors,  on  each 
^^^^' vacancy,  must  have  ascended  the  throne  by  a 
France,  formal  or  tacit  election.  But  the  association  of 
his  son  Lewis  the  Pious  asserts  the  independent  right 
of  monarchy  and  conquest,  and  the  emperor  seems  on 

>  Gaillard,  torn.  2.  p.  361>-S65.  471—476.  499.  I  have  borrowed  hit  judicunv 
remarks  on  Charlemagne's  plan  of  conquest,  and  the  jodidoiis  distiactkm  of  bis 
enemies  of  the  first  and  the  second  enewite.  (torn.  S.  p.  184. 509,  &c.) 
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this  occasion  to  have  foreseen  and  prevented  the  latent 
A.  D  615.  ^^^"^  of  the  clergy.  The  royal  youth  was  com- 
manded to  take  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and 
with  his  own  hands  to  place  it  on  his  head,  as  a  gift 
which  he  held  from  God,  his  fiither,  and  the  nation.* 
The  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  though  with  less 
energy,  in  the  subsequent  associations  of  Lothaire  and 
Lewis  II.;  the  Carlovingian  sceptre  was  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  in  a  lineal  descent  of  four  genera- 
tions ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  popes  was  reduced  to 
the  empty  honour  of  crowning  and  anointing  these 
hereditary  princes  who  were  already  invested  with  their 
Lewis  the  powcr  and  dominion.  The  pious  Lewis  sur- 
A.D?'  vived  his  brothers,  and  embraced  the  whole 
814-840.  empire  of  Charlemi^e;  but  the  nations  and  the 
nobles,  his  bishops  and  his  children,  quickly  descemed 
that  this  mighty  mass  was  no  longer  inspired  by  the 
same  soul ;  and  the  foundations  were  undermined  to 
the  centre,  while  the  external  surface  was  yet  fair  and 
entire.  After  a  war,  or  battle,  which  consumed  one 
hundred  thousand  Franks,  the  empire  was  divided  by 
treaty  between  his  three  sons,  who  had  violated  every 
filial  and  fraternal  duty.  The  kingdoms  of  Germany 
Lothaiiel.*^^  Fraucc  Were  for  ever  separated ;  the  pro- 
A.D.  vinces  of  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
'  Alps,  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  were  assigned, 
with  Italy,  to  the  imperial  dignity  of  Lothaire.  In  the 
partition  of  his  share,  Lorraine  and  Aries,  two  recent 
and  transitory  kingdoms,  were  bestowed  on  the  younger 
Lewii  II.  children ;  aiyl  Lewis  II.  his  eldest  son,  was  con- 
A.  D.  856  tent  with  the  realm  of  Italy,  the  proper  and  suf- 
ficient patrimony  of  a  Roman  emperor.  On  his 
death  without  any  male  issue,  the  vacant  throne  was 
disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and  the  popes 

«  Thegan,  the  biographer  of  Lewis,  relatee  tMe  oonmatioii ;  and  Baroniiu  has 
honestly  transcribed  it,  (A.  D.  813. no.  13,  &c.  see  Gaillard,  torn,  f .  p.  506-^08.) 
howsoever  adyerse  to  the  claims  of  the  popes.  For  the  series  of  the  Carloringians, 
see  the  historians  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  ^  Pfeffei,  Schmidt,  Vellv,  Mora- 
tori,  and  eren  Voltaire,  whose  pictures  are  sometimes  jnst,  and  always  pleasmg. 
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most  dexterously  seized  the  occasion  of  judging  the 
claims  and  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of  bestowing 
on  the  most  obsequious,  or  most  liberal,  the  imperial 
office  of  advocate  of  the  Roman  church.  The  dregs  of 
the  Carlovingian  race  no  longer  exhibited  any  symp- 
toms of  virtue  or  power,  and  the  ridiculous  epithets  of 
the  bald,  the  stammerer,  the  fat,  and  the  simple,  dis- 
tinguished the  tame  and  uniform  features  of  a  crowd  of 
kings  alike  deserving  of  oblivion.  By  the  failure  of  the 
collateral  branches,  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to 
Charles  the  Fat,  the  last  emperor  of  his  family;  his  in- 
DiTision  sanity  authorized  the  desertion  of  Germany, 
^?ire,  ^*^y>  ^^^  France:  he  was  deposed  in  a  diet, 
A.  D.  868,  and  solicited  his  daily  bread  from  the  rebels  by 
whose  contempt  his  life  and  liberty  hietd  been  spared. 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  force,  the  governors, 
the  bishops,  and  the  lords,  usurped  the  fragments  of  the 
falling  empire ;  and  some  preference  was  shewn  to  the 
female  or  illegitimate  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Of  the 
greater  part,  the  title  -and  possession  were  alike  doubt- 
ful, and  the  merit  was  adequate  to  the  contracted  scale 
of  their  dominions.  Those  who  could  appear  with  an 
army  at  the  gates  of  Rome  were  crowned  emperors  in 
the  Vatican,  but  their  modesty  was  more  frequently,  sa- 
tisfied with  the  appellation  of  kings  of  Italy;  and  the 
whole  term  of  seventy-four  years  may  be  deemed  a  va- 
cancy, from  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat  to  the 
establishment  of  Otho  I. 

otho  king  Otho^  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  dukes  of 
J^ijJ^^  Saxony ;  and  if  he  truly  descended  from  Witti- 
JiriltS^  kind,  the  adversary  and  proselyte  of  Charle- 
magne, the  posterity  of  a  vanquished  people 


^  He  was  the  son  of  ;Otlio,  the  son  of  Ladolpli,  in  whose  faTowr  the  dutchy  of 
Saxony  had  been  instituted,  A.  D.  85a  Raotgperas,  the  biographer  of  a  St,  Bruno, 
(Bibliot  BranaTiana  Catalog,  torn.  S.  toL  S.  p.  679.)  gives  a  splendid  character  of 
his  family.  AtaTDnun  ata^  usque  ad  hominum  memoriazn  omnes  nobilissimi ; 
nulJisin  eondn  stripe  irnotiis,  nulhis  degener  facile  reperitur.  (apod  StruTium,  Corp. 
Hist.  German,  p.  916.)  Yet  Gundling  (in  Henrico  Aucupe)  is  not  satisfied  of  his 
descent  from  Wittikind. 
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MBmte*    was  exalted  ta  leiga  over  th^ir  copqperors.    His 
^•^^' father  Henry  the  Fowler  was  elected,  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  nation,  to  save  and  institute  the  king- 
dom of  Germany.    Its  limits'"  were  enlarged  on  eveiy 
side  by  his  son,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Othos.    A 
portion  of  Graul,  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  was  assigned  to 
the  Germans,  by  whose  blood  and  language  it  has  been 
tinged  since  the  time  of  Csasar  and  Tacitus.    Between 
die  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  the  successors  of 
Otho  acquired  a  vain  supremacy  over  the  broken  king- 
doms of  Burgundy  and  Aries.  In  the  north,  Ghristiani^ 
was  propagated  by  the  sword  of  Otho,  the  conqueror 
and  apostle  of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder ; 
the  marches  of  Brandenburg  and  Sleswick  were  fortified 
with  German  colonies;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
dukes  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  confessed  themselves 
his  tributary  vassals.    At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  de- 
livered the  pope,  and  for  ever  fixed  the  imperial  crown 
in  the  name  and  nation  of  Germany.    From  that  me- 
morable era,  two  maxims  of  public  jurisprudence  were 
introduced  by  force  and  ratified  by  time.     L  That  the 
prince  who  was  elected  in  the  German  diet,  acquired 
from  that  instant  the  subject  kingdoms  of  Italy  and 
Rome.    IL  But  that  he  might  not  legally  assume  the 
titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  till  he  had  received  the 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff*/ 
iTransac-        The  imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne  was 
Uontof  the  aunounccd  to  the  east  bv  the  alteration  of  his 
andeMtem  Style;  and  instead  of  saluting  his  fathers,  the 
ernxuras.     Qy^^j^  empcrors,   he  presumed  to  adopt  the 

c  See  the  treatise  of  Coiingius  (de  Finilnii  Imperii  Oeimanici,  Fraocofort.  1680, 
quarto),  lie  rejects  the  eztraTa^aat  and  improper  scale  of  the  Roman  and  Carlo- 
igian  empires,  and  discusses  with  moderationtheiights  of  Germany,  herTassals> 


Ther  neighbours* 

^  The  power  of  custom  forces  me  to  number  Conrad  I.  and  Henry  I.  the  Fowler, 
in  the  list  of  empecoxs,  a  title  which  was  never  assumed  by  those  kings  of  Geimanv. 
The  Italians,  Muiatori,  for  instance,  are  moie  scrupulous  and  correct,  and  only 
reckon  the  princes  who  have  been  crowned  at  Rome. 
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more  equal  and  fttmiliar  appellatioii  of  brodier.*    Per- 
haps in  his  connexion  with  Irene  he  aspired  to  the  name 
of  husband ;  his  embassy  to  Constantinople  spoke  the 
language  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  might  conceal  a 
treaty  of  marrifi^e  with  that  ambitious  princess,  who  had 
renounced  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  mother.  The  na- 
ture, the  duration,  the  probable  consequences,  of  such  a 
union  between  two  distant  and  dissonant  empires,  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture :  but  the  unanimous  silence  of 
the  Latins  may  teach  us  to  suspect,  that  the  report  was 
invented  by  the  enemies  of  Irene,  to  charge  her  with  the 
guilt  of  betraying  the  church  and  state  to  the  strangers 
of  the  west/    The  French  ambassadors  were  the  spec- 
tators, and  had  nearly  been  the  victims,  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Nicephorus,  and  the  national  hatred.     Constantino- 
ple was  exasperated  by  the  treason  and  sacrilege  of 
ancient  Rome:  a  proverb.  That  the  Franks  were  good 
friends  and  bad  neighbours  y  was  in  every  one's  mouth; 
but  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  a  neighbour  who  might 
be  tempted  to  reiterate,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  ceremony  of  his  imperial  coronation.    After  a  tedi- 
ous journey  of  circuit  and  delay,  the  ambassadors  of 
Nicephorus  found  him  in  his  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the . 
river  Sala ;  and  Charlemagne  affected  to  confound  their 
vanity  by  displaying,  in  a  Franconian  village,  the  pomp, 
or  at  least  the  pride,  of  the  Byzantine  palace.*    The 
Greeks  were  successively  led  through  four  halls  of 
audience:  in  the  first,  they  were  ready  to  fall  prostrate 
before  a  splendid  personage  in  a  chair  of  state,  till  he 

«  invidiam  tanea  fuaoepti  aroiiiug.  (C.  P.  impenUorilNu  super  ho^  ladknanti- 
l>afl  magnA  tulit  patiexiti&,  vicitque  eorum  contumaciam... mittendo  ad  eos  crebras  le- 
pttioBai,  et  i«  qiifllelis  fratrea  eof  apppU^Q ;  ^|[U)liard,  c*  S8.  p.  128.)  Perhapsit 
was  on  their  account  that,  like  Augu8tu0,  he  anected  some  reluctance  to  receive 
die  emiHre. 

'  Thebpbanes  speaks  of  tlie  corooattion  and  unction  of  Charles,  lUpM/XXoci  (Chro- 
'  BOgiaph.  p.  S99.)  and  of  his  treaty  of  marriage  ^th  Irene,  (p.  402.)  which  is  ua- 
knoim  to  the  Latins.  Gaillard  relates  his  transactions  with  the  Greek  empire, 
(tom.  2.  p.  446—468.) 

f  Gaillard  very  poj)eiiy  obserres,  that  this  pageant  was  a  farce  suitable  to 
children  only ;  bat  uiat  it  was  indeed  represented  in  the  presence,  9nd  for  the  be- 
nefit, of  chitdren  of  a  larger  growth. 
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infonned  them  that  he  was  only  a  servant,  the  constable, 
or  master  of  the  horse  of  the  emperor.  The  same  mis- 
take,  and  the  same  answer,  were  repeated  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  comit  palatine,  the  steward,  and  the  cham- 
berlain; and  their  impatience  was  gradually  heightened, 
till  the  doorsof  the  presence-chamber  were  thrown  open, 
and  they  beheld  the  genuine  monarch,  on  his  throne, 
enriched  with  the  foreign  luxury  which  he  despised, 
and  encircled  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  victo- 
rious chiefs.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  empires,  and  the  limits  of  the 
east  and  west  were  defined  by  the  right  of  present  pos- 
session. But  the  Greeks^  soon  forgot  this  humiliating 
equality,  or  remembered  it  only  to  hate  the  barbarians 
by  whom  it  was  extorted.  During  the  short  union  of 
virtue  and  power,  they  respectfully  saluted  the  august 
Charlemagne  with  the  acclamations  of  basUeus^  and 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  these  qualities 
were  separated  in  the  person  of  his  pious  son,  the  By- 
zantine letters  were  inscribed.  To  the  king^  or^  as  he 
styles  himself,  the  emperor  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards. 
When  both  power  and  virtue  were  extinct,  they  de- 
spoiled Lewis  II.  of  fiis  hereditary  title,  and,  with  the 
barbarous  appellation  of  rex  or  rega,  degraded  him 
among  the  crowd  of  Latin  princes.  His  reply*  is  ex- 
pressive of  his  weakness :  he  proves,  with  some  learning, 
that  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  the  name  of 
king  is  sjmonymous  with  the  Greek  word  basileus:  if, 
at  Constantinople,  it  were  assumed  in  a  more  exclusive 
and  imperial  sense,  he  claims  from  his  ancestors,  and 
from  the  pope,  a  just  participation  of  the  honours  of  the 
Roman  purple.    The  same  controversy  was  revived  in 

^  Compaiei  in  the  original  teits  collected  by  Pagi,  (tam,  3.  A.  D,  812.  no.  7. 
A.  D.  894.  no.  10,  &c)  the  contiastof  Charleniagne  andWson :  to  the  foimer  the 
ambaflsadoTB  of  Michael  Cwho  were  indeed  diaavowed),  more  boo,  id  est  Ungui 
Giscl,  landes  durenmt,  imperatorem  eum  et  Bm-iXm  appellantes ;  to  the  hjSeat, 
veeato  imperatori  Franeantm,  £cc. 

*  See  tiie  epistle  in  Paralipomena,  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  Salerno,  (Script. 
Ital.  torn.  2.  pars  2.  p,  245—254.  c.  93—107.)  whom  Baronios  (A.  D.  871.  no. 
51-— 71.)  mistook  for  Erchempert,  when  he  transcribed  it  in  his  Annals. 
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the  reign  of  the  Othos;  and  their  ambassador  de- 
scribes, in  lively  colours,  the  insolence  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court.^  The  Greeks  affected  to  despise  the  poverty 
and  ignorance  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons;  and  in  their 
last  decline  refused  to  prostitute  to  the  kings  of  Ger- 
many the  title  of  Roman  emperors. 

These  emperors,  in  the  election  of  the  popes, 
oAhe  em-  coutinucd  to  cxercisc  the  powers  which  had 
^^^  been  assumed  by  the  Gothic  and  Grecian 
tioDoftiie  princes;  and  the  importance  of  this  preroga- 
AnDTaoq  tive  increased  with  the  temporal  estate  and 
~"  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  church. 

In  the  Christian  aristocracy,  the  principal  members  of 
the  clergy  still  formed  a  senate  to  assist  the  adminis-* 
tration,  and  to  supply  the  vacancy,  of  the  bishop. 
Rome  was  divided  into  twenty-eight  parishes,  and  each 
parish  was  governed  by  a  cardinal  priest  or  presbyter 
a  title  which,  however  common  and  modest  in  its  ori- 
gin, has  aspired  to  emulate  the  purple  of  kings.  Their 
number  was  enlarged  by  the  association  of  the  seven 
deacons  of  the  most  considerable  hospitals,  the  seven 
palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and  some  dignitaries  of 
the  church.  The  ecclesiastical  senate  was  directed  by 
the  seven  cardinal-bishops  of  the  Roman  province, 
who  were  less  occupied  in  the  superb  diocesses  of  Ostia, 
Porto,  Velitrae,  Tusculum,  Praeneste,  Tibur,  and  the 
Sabines,  than  by  their  weekly  service  in  the  Lateran, 
and  their  superior  share  in  the  honours  and  authority 
of  the  apostolic  see.  On  the  death  of  the  pope,  these 
bishops  recommended  a  successor  to  the  suffrage  of  the 
college  of  cardinals,*  and  their  choice  was  ratified  or 

k  iMe  enim  Toe,  non  imperatonm  id  est  B«riXM  buA  Ungaft,  ted  ob  indiffnationem 
rnya,  xd  est  regtm  noBtA  yocabat.  liutprand.  in  Legat  in  Script  Ital.  torn. «.  pan  1. 
P*.t^2:\  ^^ popcliad eiiiortedNicephoruB,emperorof  theGr«Jfc<,tomakepeace 
with  Otho,  the  angut  emperor  of  the  RomaM*— qu®  intcriptio  Becnndom  Oi«cq» 
peccatriaet  temeraria*. . . .  imperatorem  inquinnt,  universalem,  Ronummm,  Angus* 
turn,  magnum,  ioftim,  Nicephonun.  (p.  486.) 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  title  of  cardinal  may  be  found  in  Thomassin ; 
(Discipline  d'E|Kse,  tom.  1.  p.  1861— «98.)  Muratori,  (Antiquitat.  Italie  Medu 
iEvi,  torn.  6.  dissert  61.  p.  159-182.)  and  Mosheim,  (Institat  Hist  Ecc^es. 
p.  340—347.)  who  accuately  remarks  the  forms  and  changes  of  the  election. 
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rejected  by  tbe  applause  or  clamour  of  the  Roman 
people.  But  the  election  was  imperfect;  nor  could 
the  pontiff  be  legally  consecrated  till  the  emperor,  the 
advocate  ot  the  church,  had  graciously  signified  his 
i^pprobation  and  consent  The  royal  commissioner 
examined,  on  the  spot,  the  form  and  fireedom  of  the 
proceedings:  nor  was  it,  till  after  a  previous  scrutiny 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  that  he  accepted 
an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  confirmed  the  donations  which 
had  successively  enriched  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  firequent  schisms,  the  rival  claims  were  submit- 
ted to  the  sentence  of  the  emperor,  and  in  a  synod  of 
bishops  he  presumed  to  judge,  to  condemn,  and  to 
punish,  the  crimes  of  a  guilty  pontiff.  Otho  I.  imposed 
a  treaty  on  the  senate  and  people,  who  engaged  to  pre- 
fer the  candidate  most  acceptable  to  his  majesty; ""  his 
successors  anticipated  or  prevented  their  choice :  they 
bestowed  the  Roman  beo^ce,  like  the  bishoprics  of 
CSoIogne  or  Bamberg,  on  their  chancellors  or  precq>- 
tors:  and  whatever  might  be  the  merit  of  a  Frank  or 
Saxon,  his  name  sufficiently  attests  the  interposition  of 
foreign  power.  These  acts  of  prerogative  were  most 
speciously  excused  by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election. 
The  competitor  who  had  been  excluded  by  die  cardi- 
nals, appealed  to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  ^  multi- 
tude: the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran  were  stained  with 
blood;  and  the  most  powerful  senators,  the  marquises 
of  Tuscany  and  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  held  the  apos- 
^^  tolic  see  in  a  long  and  disgraceful  servitude. 
The  Roman  pontiffs,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  were  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered,  by 

The  cardinal-bishops,  so  highly  exalted  by  Peter  Damianus,  are  sunk  to  a  lerel 
with  the  rest  of  the  sacred  college. 

*  Finniter  jarantes,ntinqaam  se  papam  electnros  aut  ordinaturos^preter  censen- 
Bom  et  electionem  Othonis  et  filii  sui.  (Uu^rand*  lib.  6.  c.  6.  p.  472.)  This  import- 
ant concession  may  either  supply  or  confirm  the  decree  of  the  clersT  and  people  of 
Rome,  so  fiercely  rejected  bv  Banmios,  Pagi,  and  Muratori,  (A.  D.  964.)  and  so 
well  defended  and  explained  by  St  Maic.  (Abi^,  torn.  2.  p.  808 — 816.  torn.  4w 
p.  1167-— 1185.)  Coiuralt  that  historical  cntic,  and  the  annals  of  Muratori,  for 
the  election  and  confirmation  of  each  pope. 
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their  ^rrants;  aiid  such  was  thisir  indigeiice  after  the 
loss  and  usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical  patrimonies^ 
that  they  could  neither  support  the  state  of  a  prince, 
nor  exercise  the  charity  of  a  priest''  The  influence  of 
two  sister  prostitutes,  Marozia  and  Theodora,  was 
founded  on  their  wealth  and  beauty,  their  political  and 
amorous  intrigues:  the  most  strenuous  of  their  lovers 
was  rewarded  with  the  Roman  mitre,  and  their  reign"" 
may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages^"  the  £abk'>  of  a 
female  pope/  The  bastard  son,  the  grandson,  and  the 
great  grandson,  of  Marozia,  a  tare  genealogy,  were 
seated  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  it  was  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years  that  the  second  of  these  became  the 
head  of  the  Latin  church.  His  youth  and  manhood 
were  of  a  suitable  complexion;  and  the  nations  of  pil* 
grims  could  bear  testimony  to  the  charges  that  were 
urged  against  him  in  a  Roman  synod,  and  in  the  pre- 

»  The  oppression  and  Tices  of  tlie  Roman  chorcli  in  the  tenth  centxuy  ara 
strongly  painted  in  the  histoiy  and  legation  of  Liutprand ;  ^see  p.  440.  450. 471 
— 476*  479,  &c.)  and  it  is  whimsical  enough  to  observe  Muratori  tempering 
the  inTectiTes  of  Baionios  asainst  the  popes.  But  these  popes  had  beea  chosen, 
not  by  the  cardinals,  but  by  Tay-pations. 

•  The  time  of  pope  Joan  (paptoa  Joanna)  is  placed  somewhat  earlier  than  Theo- 
dora or  Marozia ;  and  the  two  years  of  her  imaginary  reign  are  fotaibl;|r  insetted 
between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  ill.  But  the  contemporary  Anastasius  indissoh^ 
bly  links  the  death  of  Leo  and  the  eleration  of  Benedict:  (illioo,  moz,  p.  247.) 
and  the  accurate  chronology  of  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  Leibnitz,  fixes  bbth  erents  to 
the  year  857. 

P  The  advocates  for  pope  Joan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses,  or  ra- 
ther echoes,  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  bear  tes- 
timony against  themselves  and  the  legend,  by  multiplyuig  the.  proof  that  so  curi- 
ous a  story  must  have  been  repeated  by  writers  of  every  description  to  whom  it 
was  known.  On  those  of  fiie  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  recent  event  would 
have  flashed  with  a  double  force.  Would  Fhotids  have  spared  such  a  reproach  1 
Could  Liutprand  have  missed  such  scandal  1  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuis 
the  va^ous  readings  of  Martinus  Polonus,  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  or  even  Maxia- 
nus  Scotus ;  but  a  most  palpable  forgery  is  the  passage  of  pope  Joan,  which  has 
been  foisted  into  some  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Roman  Anastasius. 

4  As  faXUf  it  deserves  that  name ;  but  I  would  not  pronounce  it  incredible. 
Suppose  a  Simons  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to  have  been  bom  in  Italy, 
and  educated  in  the  church,  instead  of  the  army:  htr  merit  or  fortune  vd^  have 
raised  her  to  St.  Peter^s  chair ;  her  amours  would  have  been  natural ;  her  delivery 
in  the  streets  unlucky,  but  not  improbable. 

'  Till  the  Reformation,  the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without  ofience ;  and 
Joan's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among  the  popes  in  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna.  (Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  S.  p.  6S4 — 626.)  She  has  been  annihilated  by 
two  learned  Protestants,  Blondd  and  Bayle  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  Papxsbs, 
Polonus,  Blondel);  but  their  brethren  were  scandalised  by  this  equitable  and 
generous  criticism.  Spanheim  and  Lenfant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engine  of 
controversy ;  and  even  Mo^im  condescends  to  cherish  some  doubt  and  suspi- 
<:ion.  (p.  t89.) 
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senee  of  Otho  Ike  great.  As  John  XII.  had  renounced 
the  dresB  and  decencies  of  his  profession,  the  soldier 
may  not  perhaps  be  dishonoured  by  the  wine  which  he 
drank,  the  blood  that  he  spilt,  the  flames  that  he  kin- 
dled, or  the  licentious  pursuits  of  gaming  and  hunting. 
His  open  simony  might  be  the  consequence  of  distress: 
and  his  blasphemous  invocation  of  Jupiter  and  Venus, 
if  it  be  true,  could  not  possibly  be  serious.  But  we 
read  with  some  surprise,  that  the  worthy  grandson  of 
Marozia  lived  in  public  adultery  with  the  matrons  of 
Rome;  that  the  Lateran  palace  was  turned  into  a 
school  for  prostitution,  and  that  his  rapes  of  viirg^ns 
and  widows  had  deterred  the  female  pilgrims  from  vi* 
siting  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  lest,  in  the  devout  act  they 
should  be  violated  by  his  successor/  The  Protestants 
have  dwelt  with  malicious  pleasure  on  these  characters 
of  antichrist;  but  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  than  their  virtues. 
After  a  long  series  of  scandal,  the  apostolic  see 
turn  and  was  reformed  and  exalted  by  the  austerity  and 
Sjf^^^  zeal  of  Gregory  VII.  That  ambitious  monk 
iLD.1075.  jgyQl;gj  }jig  jjfg  jq  thc  exccutiou  of  two  prO" 

jects.  I.  To  fix  in  the  college  of  cardinals  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  election,  and  for  ever  to 
abolish  the  right  or  usurpation  of  the  emperors  and  the 
Roman  people.  II.  To  bestow  and  resume  the  wes- 
tern empire  as  a  fief  or  benefice^  of  the  church,  and  to 
extend  his  temporal  dominion  over  kings  and  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  After  a  contest  of  fifty  years,  the  first  of 
these  designs  was  accomplished  by  the  firm  support  of 

•  LateraneoBe  paladum  ....  proatibiilum  meretricum Testis  omnium 

gendmn,  pnoteiqnam  Ronumorom,  absentia  mnlienim,  qua  sanctorum  apostolo* 
rum  limina  oiandi  gratis  timent  viseie,  cum  nonnuUas  ante  dies  paucoSf  hunc  au« 
dierint  conjugatas  vidaas,  viigines  ri  oppressisse.  (Liutorand,  Hist.  lib.  6.  c.  6. 
p.  471.    See  the  whole  affair  of  John  All.  p.  471-^-476.} 

<A  new  example  of  the  .mischief  of  equivocation  is  the  hetuficium  ^Ducang^, 
torn.  1.  p.  617,  &c.)  which  the  pope  confened  on  the  emperor  Fredenc  I.  since 
the  Latin  word  may  signify  either  a  legal  fief,  or  a  simple  faTOui,  an  obligation, 
(we  want  the  word  bitnfait,)  See  Sdunid,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  tom.  S.  p.  398 
—408.  Pfefiel,  Abr6g6  Chnmologique,  tom,  1.  p.  f  {9.  t96. 317.  324.  4t0.  430. 
500.  505.  509,  &c 
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the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  liberty  was  cotmiQcted 
with  that  of  their  chief.  But  the  second  attempt, 
though  it  was  crowned  with  some  partial  and  apparent 
success,  has  been  vigorously  resisted  by  the  secular 
power,  and  finally  extinguished  by  the  improvement  of 
human  reason. 

^  In  therevival  of  theempire  of  Rome,  neither  the 
of  the  ^.bishop  nor  the  people  could  bestow  on  Charle* 
^^"*  magne  or  Otho,  the  provinces  which  were  lost, 
as  they  had  been  won,  by  the  chance  of  arms. 
But  the  Romans  were  free  to  choose  a  master  for  them- 
selves: and  the  powers  which  had  been  delegated  to 
the  patrician,  were  irrevocably  granted  to  the  French 
and  Saxon  emperors  of  the  west.  The  broken  records 
of  the  times,""  preserve  some  remembrance  of  their  pa- 
lace, their  mint,  their  tribunal,  their  edicts,  and  the 
sword  of  justice,  which,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  cfsntury, 
was  derived  from*  Caesar  to  the.  prefect  of  the  cily.* 
Between  the  arts  of  the  popes  and  the  violence  of  tiid 
people,  this  supremacy  was ,  crushed  and  annihilated. 
Content  with  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne  negleqted  to  assert  this  lo- 
cal jurisdiction.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  their  ambi- 
tion was  diverted  by  more  alluring  objects;  and  in  the 
decay  and  division  of  the  empire,  they  were  oppressed 
by  the  defence  of  their  hereditary  provinces.  Amidst 
.  ,  ,  the  ruins  of  Italy,  the  famous  Marozia  invited 
Aiberic  one  of  the  usurpers  to  assume  the  character  •  of 
A.D.938.  j^^^  ^j^jj.^  husband;  and  Hugh,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  introduced  by  her  faction  into  the  mole  of 
Hadrian  or  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  commands  the 
principal  bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome.  Her  son  by 
the  first  marriage,  Alberic,  wa§  compelled  to  attend  at 
the  nuptial  banquet;  but  his  reluctant  and  ungraceful 

«  For  ibe  history  o£  the  emperors  in  Rome  and  Italji  see  Sigonios  de  Regno 
ItaUas,  Opp.  torn.  9.  with  the  notes  of  Saxios,  and  the  Annals  of  Moiatori,  who 
might  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  authors  of  his  great  coUection. 

«  See  the  Dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  Treatise  des  Monnoyes  do 
IVance,  in  which  hppiodnoes  some  Roman  coins  of  the  Prenohempeion,     ' 
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tt^M^  wad  chastised  With  a  blow  by  his  new  fath^r^. 
The  blow  was  productive  ot  a  revolution,     llomdns 
(exclaimed  the  youth),  once  you  were  ike  masters  of  the 
U»rld^  and  these  BurgUt^iaM  the  M>st  abject  of  your 
slaoes.    TtMfncmrdgn,  thcBc  voracious  and  brutal  sa^ 
vagesj  and  my  injury  is  the  commencement  of  youtsenri- 
tmdeJ    The  alarutn-bril  wafi  rung  to  arms  in  every 
qliaftlsr  of  the  dity ;  the  Dul^ndiatlB  rietreated  with  haste 
and  ishame;  Maro^ia  was  imprisoned  by  her  victorious 
son ;  and  his  brother  pope  Johti  XL,  was  redut^d  to  the 
eiteh^ise  of  his  spiritual  functions.    With  the  title  of 
frince,  Aiberic  possessed  above  twenty  years  the  go- 
vernment of  Rome,  and  he  is  said  to  have  gratified  di6 
popular  prejudice,  by  restoring  the  office,  or  at  least 
the  tide,  of  cotisuls  and  tribunes.    His  son  and  heir 
Octavian  assumed,  with  the  ponti^cafe^  the  name  of 
John  XII. :  like  his  predecessor,  he  was  provoked  hf 
the  Lombard  princes  to  deek  a  deliverer  for  the  church 
tod  republic ;  and  the  services  of  Otho  were  rewarded 
with  the  imperial  dignity.    But  the  Saxon  was  impe- 
rious, the  Romans  were  impatient,  the  fedtival  of  the 
coronation  was  disturbed  by  the  isecnrt  conflict  of  pre- 
rogative and  freedom,  and  Otho  codamanded  his  sword- 
btearer  hot  to  stir  from  his  person,  leit  he  should  be  tis- 
saulted  and  naurdered  kt  the  foot  of  the  altar.* 
:r6iS^ii.  Before  he  repassed  the  Alps,  the  emperor  chas- 
A.D.96r.  jjjg^j  ^^^  revolt  of  the  people,  and  the  ingrati- 
tude of  J^hn  Xn.    The  pope  Was  degraded  in  a  synod ; 
the  prefect  was  tnounted  on  an  ass,  whipped  through 
the  city,  and  cast  into  a  dungeoto;  thirteen  of  the  most 
g\iilty  were  hanged,  others  w^e mutilated  or  banished; 
and  this  severe  process  was  justified  by  the  ancient 
ItttfTS  of  Theodosius  atid  Justinian.    The  voice  of  fiatme 

7  Romanoram  aliqaando  servi,  scilicet  Burgundiones,  Komanis  imperent?  .  • 
Rbtei^s  urbis  dig&itaa  ad  tluitam  est  stultitiam  ducta,  ot  flieretricam  etiam  im- 
perio  {iareat  ?    (Liatpraiid,  Kb.  3.  c.  It.  p.  450*^    Sigoahtt  (fib.  6.  p.  40Ow)  po- 
ritively  aflfiims  the  renovaticAi  of  the  co&smship;  W  in  the  old  wlritefB  AftekiciBi- 
is  more  fieqaently  styled  princeps  Homanorom. 

«  Ditmar,  p.  354.  apud  Schmidt,  torn.  3.  p.  439. 
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haJB  accused  the  second  Otbo  of  a  perfidious  and  blood  j 
act,  the  massacre  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had  incited 
to  his  table  under  the  fair  semblance  of  hospitality  and 
friendship/     In  the  minority  of  his  son  Otho  IIL, 
Rome  made  a  bold  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Saxon  yoke^ 
and  the  consul  Crescentius  was  the  Brutus  of 
12  Cr<^  the  republic.     From  Ae  condition  of  a  subject 
A^^    and  an  exile,  he  twice  rose  to  the  command  of 
'the  city,  oppressed,  expelled,  and  created  the 
popes,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  for  restoring  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Greek  emperors*    In  the  fortress  of  St.  An** 
gelo,  he  maintained  an  obstinate  siege,  till  the  unfortii* 
nate  consnl  was  betrayed  by  a  promise  of  safety:  bis 
body  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  and  his  head  was 
exposed  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle.     By  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  Otho,  after  separating  his  troops,  was  ber 
sieged  three  days,  without  food,  in  his  palace;  and  a 
disgraceful  escape  saved  him  from  the  justice  or  fury 
of  the  Romans.    The  senator  Ptolemy  was  the  leader 
of  the  people,  and  tiie  widow  of  Crescentius  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  or  the  fame  of  revenging  her  husband  by 
a  poison  which  she  administered  to  her  imperial  lofven 
It  was;  the  design  of  Otho  III.  to  i^)andon  the  ruder 
eouhtiies^of  the  north,  to  erect  his  throne  in  Italy,  and 
to  revive  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  monarchy.    But . 
his  successors  only  once  in  their  lives  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  receive  their  crown  in  the  Vatir* 
can.^    Their  absence  was  contemptible,  their  presence 
odions  and  formidable.     They  descended  from  the 
Alps,  flt  the  head  of  their  barbarians,  vrho  were  stran*- 
gers  and  enemies  to  the  country;  and  their  transient 

•  TkU  bloody  iBast  U  Aeflcribed  in  Loodae  v^na  in  tka  Paatkean  ^  Godfrey  of 
Viteibo,  (Sciipt.  lUl.  torn.  7.  p,  436,  487.)  who  flouriBhed  towards  th?  end  of  the 
tvdfth  century ;  ^Pabiiciu8,  6ibKot.  Latin,  med.  et  infimi  Mri,  toiii.  S.  p.  69. 
edit  Manu)  but  his  evidence,  whidi  imposed  on  Sigonius,  is  reasonably  suspected 
by  Moratori.    (Asnaii,  torn.  8.  p.  177.) 

*  The  conmatlon  of  the  emperor,  and  some  original  ceremosiies  of  tlie  tenth 


Vnt  with  some  errors  of  time  and  fact  (lib.  7.  p.  441--446.) 

r2 
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virit  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed."^  A  fiunf 
remembrance  of  their  ancestors  still  tormented  the 
Romans ;  and  they  beheld  with  pious  indignation  the 
succession  of  Saxons,  Franks,  Swabians,  and  Bohemi- 
ans, who  usurped  the  purple  and  prerogatives  of  the 
GcBsars. 

^  . .         There  is  nothing^  perhaps  more  advere  to  na- 
domof     ture  and  reason,  than  to  hold  in  obedience  re- 
ajS'.774  mote  countries  and  foreign  nations,  in  opposi* 
:-if5o.    ^Qjj  j^  ^gjj.  inclination  and  interest     A  torrent 
of  barbarians  may  pass  over  the  earth,  but  an  extensive 
empire  must  be  supported  by  a  refined  system  of  po- 
licy and  oppression ;  in  the  centre,  an  absolute  power, 
.  prompt  in  action,  and  rich  in  resources ;  a  swift  and 
easy  communication  with  the  extreme  parts:  fortifi- 
cations to  check  the  first  efibrt  of  rebellion:  a  regular 
administration  to  protect  and  punish ;  and  a  well  dis- 
ciplined army  to  inspire  fear,  without  provoking  dis« 
content  and  despair.     Far  different  was  the  situation 
of  the  German  Csesars,  who  were  ambitious  to  enslave 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.    Their  patrimonial  estates  were 
stretched  along  the  Rhine,  or  scattered  in  the  pro- 
vinces; but  this  ample  domain  was  alienated  by  the  im- 
prudence or  distress  of  successive  princes;  and  their 
« revenue,  from  minute  and  vexatious  prerogative,  was 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  house- 
hold.   Their  troops  were  formed  by  the  legal  or  vo- 
luntary service  of  their  feudal  vassals,  who  passed  the 
Alps  with  reluctance,  assumed  the  licence  of  rapine 
and  disorder,  and  capriciously  deserted  before  the  end 
of  the  campaign.    Whole  armies  were  swept  away  by 
the  pestilential  influence  of  the  climate:  the  survivors 
brought  back  the  bones  of  their  princes  and  nobles/ 

6  in  a  quarrel  at  the  coNiuttion  of  Conrad  n.  Muratori  takef  leave  to  obterro 
— doreano  ben  eewie  aIloza»  indiscipluiati,  Baxbuio>  beatiaU  i  Tedeachi.  AnnaL 
torn.  8.  p.  368. 

'  After  boiUagawaj  tke  fleih.  Hie  caldrau  for  that  pmpoee  weroa&eoeflMiy 
piece  of  traTelling  furniture ;  and  a  German  who  was  using  it  for  hie  brother,  pro- 
miied  it  to  a  friend,  after  it  shoold  have  been  employed  tor  himielC    (Sdunidt, 
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und  the  effects  of  their  own  intemperance  wei^  often 
imputed  to  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Italians, 
who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the  calamities  of  the  barbarians. 
This  irregular  tyranny  might  contend  on  equal  terms 
with  the  petty  tyrants  of  Italy;  nor  can  the  people,  or 
the  reader,  be  much  interested  in  the  event  of  the 
quarrel.  But  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
the  Lombards  rekindled  the  flame  of  industry  and 
freedom;  and  the  generous  example  was  at  length  imi- 
tated by  the  republics  of  Tuscany.  In  the  Italian 
cities  a  municipal  government  had  never  been  totally 
abolished;  and  their  first  privileges  were  granted  by 
the  favour  and  policy  of  the  emperors,  who  were  desir- 
ous of  erecting  a  plebeian  bartrier  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nobles.  But  their  rapid  progress,  the 
daily  extension  of  their  power  and  pretensions,  were 
founded  on  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  these  rising  com* 
munities.^  Each  city  filled  the  measure  of  her  diocess 
or  district :  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts  and  bishops, 
of  the  marquises  and  counts,  was  banished  from  the 
land ;  and  the  proudest  nobles  were  persuaded  or  com* 
pelled  to  desert  their  solitary  castles,  and  to  embrace 
the  more  honourable  character  of  freemen  and  magi- 
strates. The  legislative  authority  was  inherent  in  the 
general  assembly;  but  the  executive  powers  were  in- 
trusted to  three  consuls,  annually  chosen  from  the  three 
orders  of  captains^  vaivassors/  and  commons,  into  which 
the  republic  was  divided.  Under  the  protection  of 
equal  law,  the  labours  of  commerce  and  agriculture 
were  gradually  revived;  but  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Lombards  was  nourished  by  the  presence  of  danger; 

torn.  3.  p.  423,  4t4.)  The  Bame  author  obflerrM  that  the  whole  Saxon  line  wai 
extmgauhed  in  Italv.  (torn.  1.  p.  440.) 

*  Otho,  bishop  of  Fxinsmgen,  has  left  an  important  passage  on  the  Italian  ci- 
ties ;  (lib.  f .  c  13.  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  6.  p.  707—710.)  and  the  rise,  progresSj 
and  government,  of  these  republics  are  perfectly  illustrated  by  Muratori,  ( Anti- 
qoitat.  Ital.  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  4.  dissert  45 — St.  p.  1^-675.  Annal.  torn.  8—10.) 

'  For  these  titles,  see  Selden,  (Titles  of  Honour,  toI.  3.  part  1.  p»  4^.)  Du* 
cange,  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  2.  p.  140.  torn.  6.  p.  776.)  and  St.  Maic.  (Ahv6g4 
Chnnologiqae,  toou  f .  p.  719.) 
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imd  as  often  as  the  bell  was  rung,  or  the  standard* 
erectedi  the  gates  of  the  city  poured  forth  a  ntimeioos 
and  intrepid  band,  whose  zeal  in  their  own  cause  was 
soon  guided  by  the  use  and  discipline  of  arms.  At 
the  foot  of  these  popular  ramparts,  the  pride  of  the 
Cte^ars  was  overthrown;  and  the  invincible  genius  of 
liberty  prevailed  over  the  two  Frederics,  the  greatest 
princes  of  the  middle  age :  the  first,  superior  perhaps 
in  military  prowess;  the  second,  who  undoubtedly  ex* 
celled  in  the  softer  accomplishments  of  peace  and 
learning. 

Trtderic  I.  Ambitious  of  restoring  the  honours  of  the  pur- 
— ii'gS^^P^®'  Frederic  I.  invaded  the  republic  of  Lom- 
bardy,  with  the  arts  of  a  statesman,  the  valour 
of  a  soldier,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  The  tecent 
discovery  of  the  Pandects  had  renewed  a  science  most 
favourable  to  despotism;  and  his  venal  advocates  pro- 
claimed the  emperor  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  subjects.  His  royal  prerogatives^  in  a 
less  odious  isense,  were  acknowledged  in  the  diet  of 
Roiicaglia;  and  the  revenue  of  Italy  was  fi&ed  at  thitty 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,^  which  were  multiplied  to 
sm  indefinite  demand,  by  the  rapine  of  the  fiscal  officers. 
The  obstinate  cities  were  teduced  by  the  tettor  or  force 
of  his  arms;  his  captives  were  delivered  to  &e  execu- 
tioner^ or  shot  from  his  military  engines;  and,  aflber  tlie 
siege  and  surrender  of  Milan,  the  buildings  of  that 
statdy  capital  weretaaed  to  the  ground ;  three  hundred 
hostages  were  sent  into  Germany,  and  &e  inhabitants 
were  dispersed  in  four  villages^  under  the  yoke  of  Ike 
inflexible  conqueror/  But  Milan  soon  rose  from  her 
ashes;  and  the  league  of  Lombardy  was  cemented  by 

r  The  LomJbardB  invented  and  osed  the  miw^mH,  aetttadaid  |da«ted«n  a«fl(r« 
w^ggoa,  dnvn  by  a  team  ef  onen.    (Dncange,  torn,  f .  p.  194, 195.    lAotatori* 


^  Gonther  ligminiu,  lib.  8.  584,  et  seq.  apod  Schiuidt,  torn.  S.  p.  399. 

*  Solos  imperator  faciem  euaan  firmavit  lit  petram.  (BacaTCl.de£xcidioMedi6- 
laoi,  Script.  Ital.  tOM.  6.  p.  917.)  Thb  Telnme  of  Mnratori  contams  the  0i%inalB 
ef  the  history  of  Frederic  I.  which  muflt  be<»iiipared  with  due  regfft^  to  ^-tas- 
cumstances  and  prejadicCB  of  each  German  or  Lombanl  fnher. 
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dutr^fl :  their  cause  w^  espoused  by  Vm/o^  Pope 
AlexaQder  JJL»  aad  the  Greek  emp^rQr:  tb^  fabric  q{ 
opprisssion  wa4  qverturoed  in  a  day;  a»d  in  the  treaty 
of  Cooatancey  Frederic  wbscribed,  with  aome  raaarva- 
tioii9,  the  freedom  of  four-and^twenty  cities.  Hit  gaad- 
Fiedericu.  ^^  cooteodcd  with  their  vigour  and  maturity; 
— Sso?^  but  Frederic  IV  was  endowed  with  soaic  per- 
sonal and  peculiar  advantagmei.  Hia  birth  and 
education  recommendi^d  him  to  thd  Italians;  and  in 
the  implacable  discord  of  the  two  factions,  the  Ghibe- 
lins  were  ajttached  to  the  emperor,  while  the  GhieUs 
displayed  the  banner  of  liberty  and  the  church.  The 
court  of  Rome  had  slumbered,  when  his  &ther  Henry 
VI.  was  permitted  to  unite  with  ihe  empire  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily:  and  from  these  hereditaiy 
realms,  the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready  supply  qf 
troops  and  treasure.  Yet  Frederic  II.  was  finally  op- 
pressed by  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican;  his  kingdom  was  given  to  a  stranger, 
and  the  last  of  his  &mily  was  beheaded  at  Naples 
on  a  public  scaffi>ld.  During  sixty  years,  no  e»- 
peror  appeared  in  Italy,  and  the  name  was  remem- 
bered only  by  the  ignominious  sale  of  the  last  reliols 
of  sovereignty. 

Xndepeiid-  The  barbarian  cpuquerom  of  the  west  were 
^M^f  pleased  to  decorate  their  chief  with  the  title  of 
AS!ti4.  <^°^P®'Of  >  but  it  was  not  their  design  to  invest 
f^moM*  him  with  the  despotism  of  Ccmstantine  and  Jus- 
tinian. The  persons  of  the  Gennaus  were  free,  dieir 
conquests  wene  liieir  own,  and  their  nationa}  eharacter 
was  animated  by  a  spirit  whidi  soomad  the  servile 
jurisprudence  of  the  new  or  the  ancient  Roman.  It 
would  have  been  a  vain  and  dangerous  attempt  to  im- 
pose a  monarch  on  the  armed  freemen,  who  were  impa- 
tient of  a  magistrate ;  on  the  bold,  who  refused  to  obey ; 

^  For  the  history  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  house  of  SwabU  at  Naples,  fee  Gian- 
june^  Iitoria  Civile,  tm*  t.  Mb.  14k— 19. 
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on  the  powerful,  who  aspired  to  command.  The  empire 
of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  distributed  among  the 
dukes  of  the  nations  or  provinces,  the  counts  of  the 

-smaller  districts,  and  the  margraves  of  the  marches  or 
frontiers,  who  all  united  the  civil  and  military  authority 

:as  it  had  been  delegated  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  first 
CsBsare.  The  Roman  governors,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
were  soldiers  of  fortune,  seduced  their  mercenary  legions, 
assumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  either  failed  or  suc- 
ceeded in  their  revolt,  without  wounding  the  power  and 

•  unity  of  government.     If  the  dukes,  margraves,  and 
counts,  of  Germany,  were  less  audacious  in  their  claims, 
the  consequences  of  their  success  were  more  lasting  and 
pernicious  to  the  state.     Instead  of  aiming  at  the  su- 
preme rank,  they  silently  laboured  to  establish  and  ap^ 
propriate  their  provincial  independence.  Their  ambition 
was  seconded  by  the  weight  of  their  estates  and  vassaW, 
their  mutual  example  and  support,  the  common  interest 
of  the  subordinate  nobility,  the  change  of  princes  and 
families,  the  mindrities  of  Otho  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  the 
ambition  of  the  popes,  and  the  vain  pursuits  of  the  fugi^ 
tive  crowns  of  Italy  and  Rome.    All  the  attributes  of 
regal  and  territorial  jurisdiction  were  gradually  usurped 
by  the  commanders  of  the  provinces ;  the  right  of  peace 
and  war,  of  life  and  death,  of  coinage  and  taxation,  of 
foreign  alliance  and  domestic  economy.  Whatever  had 
been  seized  by  violence,  was  ratified  by  favour  or  dis- 
tress, was  granted  as  the  price  of  a  doubtful  vote  or  a 
voluntary  service;  whatever  had  been  granted  to  one, 
could  not,  without  injury,  be  denied  to  his  successor  or 
equal;  and  every  act  of  local  ortemporary  possession  was 
insensibly  moulded  into  the  constitutitm  of  the  Germanic 
kingdom.   In  every  province,  the  visible  presence  of  the 
duke  or  count  was  interposed  between  the  throne  and 
the  nobles;  the  subjects  of  the  law  became  the  vassals 
of  a  private  chief;  and  the  standard,  which  he  received 
from  his  sovereign,  was  often  raised  against  him  in  the 
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field.    The  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  was  cherished 
and  exalted  by  the  superstition  or  policy  of  the  Garlovin- 
gian  and  Saxon  dynasties,  who  blindly  depended  on  their 
moderation  and  fidelity;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Ger- 
many were  made  equal  in  extent  and  privilege,  superior 
in  wealth  and  population,  to  the  most  ample  states  of 
the  military  order.  As  long  as  the  emperors  retained  the 
prerogative  of  bestowing,  on  every  vacancy  these  eccle- 
siastic and  secular  benefices,  their  cause  was  maintained 
by  the  gratitude  or  ambition  of  their  friends  and  favour- 
ites.    But  in  the  quarrel  of  the  investitures,  they  wei« 
deprived  of  their  influence  over  the  episcopal  chapters; 
the  freedom  of  election  was  restored,  and  the  sovereign 
was  reduced  by  a  solemn  mockery,  to  his  Jirst  prayerSf 
the  recommendation,  once  in  his  reign,  to  a  single  pre* 
bend  in  each  church.     The  secular  governors,  instead 
of  being  recalled  at  the  will  of  a  superior,  could  be  de- 
graded only  by  the  sentence  of  their  peers.  In  the  first 
age  of  the  monarchy,  the  appointment  of  the  son  to  the 
dutchy  or  county  of  his  father,  was  solicited  as  a  favour; 
it  was  gradually  obtained  as  a  custom,  and  extorted  as  a 
right:  the  lineal  succession  was  often  extended  to  the 
collateral  or  female  branches;  the  states  of  the  empire 
(their  popular,  and  at  length  their  legal  appellation)  were 
divided  and  alienated  by  testament  and  sale ;  and  all  idea 
of  a  public  trust  was  lost  in  that  of  a  private  and  perpe* 
tual  inheritance.    The  emperor  could  not  even  be  en* 
riched  by  the  casualties  of  forfeiture  and  extinction : 
withinthetermof  a  year,  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the 
vacant  fief,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate,  it  was  his 
duty  to  consult  either  the  general  or  the  provincial  diet 
TheOer-       After  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  Germany  was 
fluuiccon-  left  a  monster  with  a  hundred  heads.     A  crowd 

Btit]ition» 

A.c.if5o.of  princes  and  prelates  disputed  the  ruins  of 
the  empire ;  the  lords  of  innumerable  castles  were  less 
prone  to  obey,  than  to  imitate,  their  superiors ;  and  ac- 
cord ing  to  the  measure  of  their  strength,  their  incessant 
hostilities  received  the  names  of  conquest  or  robbery^ 
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Such  anarchy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  tbe 
laws  cuad  manners  of  Europe ;  and  the  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Italy  were  shivered  into  fragments  by  the 
violence  of  the  same  tempest.    But  the  Italian  cities 
and  the  French  vassals  were  divided  and  destroyed^ 
while  the  union  of  the  Germans  has  produced,  under 
the  name  of  an  empire,  a  great  system  of  a  federative 
republic.     In  the  frequent,  and  at  last  the  perpetual, 
institution  of  diets,  a  national  spirit  was  kept  alive,  and 
the  powers  of  a  common  legislature  are  still  exercised 
>y  the  three  branches  or  colleges  of  the  electors,  the 
princes,  and  the  free  and  imperial  cities  of  Germany. 
I.  Seven  of  the  most  powerful  feudatories  were  per^ 
initted  to  assume,  with  a  distinguished  name  and  rank, 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  choosing  the  Roman  emperor; 
end  these  electors  were  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  the  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  three  archbishops  of 
Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne.     IL  The  college  of 
princes  and  prelates  purged  themselves  of  a  promiscuous 
multitude:  they  reduced  to  four  representative  votes, 
the  bug  series  of  independient  counts,  and  excluded 
the  nobles  or  equestarian  order,  sixty  thousand  of  whom, 
S8  in  the  Polish  diets,  had  appeared  on  horseback,  in 
the  field  of  dection.    IIL  The  pride  of  birth  and  do- 
minion, of  liie  sword  and  the  mitre,  wisely  adopted  the 
ocHnmons  as  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature,  and,  in 
the  progress  of  society,  they  were  introduced  about  the 
same  era  into  tfie  national  assemblies  of  France,  Eng^ 
land,  and  Germany.    The  Hanaeatic  league  comBaand^ 
ed  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  north :  the  confisder 
rates  of  the  Rhine  secured  the  peace  and  intercourse  of 
liie  inland  country ;  the  influence  of  the  cities  has  been 
adequate  to  their  wealth  and  policy,  and  their  negative 
still  invalidates  the  acts  of  the  two  superior  colleges  of 
electors  and  princes.^ 

'  Jn  tite  iinmeiyie  labvxiQt^  of  thSjtafuiblieam  of  Geivany,  I  mti«t  either  qoote 
one  wdt^ror  a  thousand ;  and  I  had  rather  trust  to  one  faithful  guide,  than  tran- 
egribe,  onctedUt,  a  inidlilvde  «if  nanes  and  pMsaget.    That  guide  is  M.  V&M,  the 
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WmAomm  It  is  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  we  may 
ui^r  view  in  the  strongest  light  the  state  and  con- 
^™^  trast  of  the  Roman  empire  of  Germany,  which 
Chjffiesiv.  no  longer  held,  except  on  the  borders  of  the 
^i5r8.  Rhine  and  Danube,  a  single  province  of  Trajan 
or  Constantine.  Their  unworthy  successors  were  the 
counts  of  Hapsburg,  of  Nassau,  of  Luxemburgh,  and  of 
Schwartzenburg :  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  procured  for 
his  son  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  his  grandson 
Charles  IV.  was  bom  among  a  people,  strange  and 
barbarous  in  the  estimation  of  the  Germans  themselves."* 
After  the  excommunication  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he 
received  the  gift  or  promise  of  the  vacant  empire  from 
ike  Roman  pontiffs,  who,  in  the  exile  and  captivity  of 
Avignon,  affected  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  The 
death  of  his  competitors  united  the  electoral  college, 
and  Charles  was  unanimously  saluted  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  future  emperor :  a  title  which  in  the  same 
age  was  prostituted  to  the  Csesars  of  Germany  and 
Greece.  The  German  emperor  was  no  more  than  the 
elective  and  impotent  magistrate  of  an  aristocracy  of 
princes,  who  had  not  left  him  a  village  that  he  might  call 
ids  own.  His  best  prerogative  was  the  right  of  presiding^ 
and  proposing  in  &e  national  senate,  which  was  con- 
vened at  his  summons ;  and  his  native  kingdom  of  Bo- 
iiemia^  less  opulent  than  the  adjacent  city  of  Nurem- 
bvtrg,  was  the  firmest  seat  of  his  power  and  the  rlehest 
source  of  bis  revenue*    The  army  with  whic^  he 

•ntlMtt  «f  the  best  legcd  aad  cM0tit«tlaiial  UaCMt  tbat  I  k&owof  any  oomniiy. 
/NcwTftl  Ahxifsk  Qxronologique  de  rHutoixe  et  da  Droit  Public  d'AUema^e, 
Paris,  1776,  ft  roU,  in.  4to.)  nia  teaifting  and  iudgment  have  discenied  diemott 
vitereativg  focta ;  his  aimpkbieyilyiOQainiBea  mm  in «  narrow  qMtoe;  hiachz^ 
nological  order  diBtributes  thcan  under  tbe  proper  dates ;  and  an  ebborate  indnc 
eaOtt^  them  under  ^heirrespBCtivefaeada.  To  tina  wmfc,  in  a,  leas  pejrfeot  Btatoy 
Dr.  Robertson  was  ^^ratefoUy  indebted  for  that  masterly  sketch  whicn  traces  ewea 
tke  modem  changes  of  the  Germanic  body.  Use  Corpus  Historis  Germanicv  «f 
StruviuB  has  been  likewise  consulted,  the  more  usefnUy*  as  that  bqge  cnmpitotimi 
is  fortified  in  eyeiy  page  with  the  original  texts: 

"■  Yet  jmionally,  Charles  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  barbarian.  After  his 
education  at  Paris,  he  recovered  the  use  of  the  Bohemian,  his  native,  idiom ;  and 
the  emperor  conversed  and  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  French,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  German.  (Struvius,  p.  615,  616.)  Petrarch  always  represenits  him  as  apolile 
and  learned  prince. 
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A  Disss  P^^^^^^'^lp^^i^^tedofthree  hundred  hone. 

'  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ambrose,  Charles  was 
crowned  with  the  iron  crown,  which  tradition  ascribed 
to  the  Lombard  monarchy;  but  he  was  admitted  only 
with  a  peaceful  train ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut 
upon  him;  and  the  king  of  Italy  was  held  a  captive  by 
the  arms  of  the  Visconti,  whom  he  confirmed  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Milan.  In  the  Vatican  he  was  again 
crowned  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire;  but,  in 
obedience  to  a  secret  treaty,  the  Roman  emperor  imme- 
diately withdrew,  without  reposing  a  single  night  within 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  eloquent  Petrarch,''  whose 
fancy  revived  the  visionary  glories  of  the  Capitol,  de- 
plores and  upbraids  the  ignominious  flight  of  the  Bohe- 
mian; and  even  his  contemporaries  could  observe,  that 
the  sole  exercise  of  his  authority  was  in  the  lucrative 
sale  of  privileges  and  titles.  The  gold  of  Italy  secured 
the  election  of  his  son ;  but  such  was  the  shameful  po- 
verty of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  his  person  was  ar- 
rested by  a  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Worms,  and  was 
detained  in  the  public  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hostage  for 
the  payment  of  his  expenses. 

HiBotten-      ^^^^  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us  turn  to  the 
<atioo,      apparent  majesty  of  the  same  Charles  in  the 

'  diets  of  the  empire.  The  golden  bull,  which 
fixes  the  Germanic  constitution,  is  promulgated  in  the 
style  of  a  sovereign  and  legislator.  A  hundred  princes 
bowed  before  his  throne,  and  exalted  their  own  dignity 
by  the  voluntary  honours  which  they  yielded  to  their 
chief  or  minister.  At  the  royal  banquet,  the  hereditary 
great  ofiicers,  the  seven  electors,  who  in  rank  and  title 
.were  equal  to  kings,  performed  their  solemn  and  domes- 
tic service  of  the  pal^e.  The  seals  of  the  triple  king- 
dom were  borne  in  state  by  the  archbishops  of  Mentz, 

"  Beiidea  the  Oennan  and  Italian  historians,  the  expedition  of  Charles  IV.  is 
painted  in  lively  and  original  colours  in  the  cnrioos  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Pe- 
tmque,  torn.  3.  p.  376—430.  by  the  abb6  de  Sade,  whose  prolixity  has.nerer  hee% 
blamed  hjr  any  reader  of  taste  and  cariosity. 
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Cologne,  and  Treves,  tbe  perpetual  arch-chancellora  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries.    The  great  marshal,  on 
horseback,  exercised  his  function  with  a  silver  measure 
of  oats,  which  he  emptied  on  the  ground,  and  immedi-* 
ately  dismounted  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  guests. 
The  great  steward,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
placed  the  dishes  on  the  table.     The  great  chamberlain, 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  presented,  after  the  re- 
past, the  golden  ewer  and  basin,  to  wash.    The  king  of 
Bohemia,  as  great  cupbearer,  was  represented  by  the 
emperor's  brother,  the  duke  of  Luxemburgh  and  Bra- 
bant;  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  the  great 
huntsman,  who  introduced  a  boar  and  a  stag,  wit^.  a 
loud  chorus  of  horns  and  hounds.""    Nor  was  the  su- 
premacy of  the  emperor  confined  to  Germany  alone ; 
the  hereditary  monarchs  of  Europe  confessed  the  pre- 
eminence of  his  rank  and  dignity;  he  was  the  first  of 
the  Christian  princes,  the  temporal  head  of  the  great 
republic  of  the  west  :**  to  his  person  the  title  of  majesty 
was  long  appropriated;  and  he  disputed  with  the  pope 
thesublime  prerogative  of  creating  kings  and  assembling 
councils.     The  oracle  of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bar- 
tolus,  was  a  pensioner  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  school  re- 
sounded with  the  doctrine,  that  the  Roman  emperor  was 
the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  earth,  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun.     The  contrary  opinion  was  condemned, 
not  as  an  error,  but  as  a  heresy,  since  even  the  gospel 
had  pronounced.  And  there  went  forth  a  decree  from 
Casar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed."^ 
Contnit  'Of    ^^  ^^  annihilate  the  interval  of  time  and  space 
SdmoT'  ^^t^^^'^  Augustus  and   Charles,  strong  and 
destyof     Striking,  iinll  be  the  contrast  between  the  two 
'*'"*^*   CsBsars;  the  Bohemian,  who  concealed  his 
weakness  under  the  mask  of  ostentation,  and  the  Ro- 

o  See  the  whole  ceremony  in  Strayios,  p.  6f9. 
p  The  ropoblic  of  Europe,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  its  head,  was  never 
■^^^'^ted  with  more  dignity  than  in  the  cooncil  of  Constanoe.  See  Leo&nt'f 
of  that  aisemhly. 

4  GraTina,  Origines  Jaxia  CiTilis,  p.  108. 
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man,  who  disguised  his  strength  under  the  semblance 
of  modesty.     At  the  head  of  his  victorious  legions,  in 
bis  feign  over  the  sea  and  land,  from  the  Nile  and  Eu- 
^hnteB  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Augustus  professed  him- 
self the  servant  of  the  state  and  the  equal  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.    The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  her  provinces 
asiumed  the  popular  and  legal  form  of  a  censor,  a  con* 
snl,  and  a  tribune.     His  will  was  the  law  of  mankind, 
but  in  the  declaration  of  his  law*  he  borrowed  the  voice 
of  the  senate  and  people ;  and,  from  their  decrees,  fheir 
master  accepted  and  renewed  his  temporary  commission 
to  administer  to  the  repoblic.     In  his  dfess^  bis  domes- 
tics,' his  titles,  in  all  the  offices  of  social  life,  Augustus 
maintained  the  character  of  a  private  Roman :  and  his 
most  artfiil  flatterers  respected  the  secret  of  his  abso- 
lute and  perpetual  monarchy. 


CHAP.  L. 

beaoription  of  Arabia  and  iu  inhabitaots*— Birth,  character,  and 
doctrine  of  Mahomet. — He  preaches  at  Mecca. — Flies  to  Medina* 
— ^Propagates  his  religion  by  the  sword. — Voluntary  or  relactant 
snbmission  of  the  Arabs. — His  death  and  saccessors. — ^lle 
claios  and  fortunes  of  AU  and  his  deseeadaats. 

After  pursuing  above  six  hundred  years  the  fleeting 
Ceesars  of  Constantinople  and  Germany,  I  now  descend, 
in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Greek  monarchy.  While  the  state  was  exhausted  by 
thiB  Persian  wari  and  the  church  was  distracted  by  the 
Nestorian  and  Monophysite  sects^  Mahomet^  with  the 
siroitl  in  one  band  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  erected 

V  S2z  tiiontaid  tuoB  bate  teem  ^MKOTered  of  Uie  dares  tad  isMdnun  of  Aagoo- 
tm  and  Livia.  So  minute  was  tlie  diTbion  of  office,  that  one  slaTo  waa  appointed 
to  veigh  the  wool  which  was  spun  bv  the  empress'B  maidB,  another  for  the  care  of 
he»  lap-doe,  &c.  (Camere  Se^Ichraie,  &e.  by  Bianchini.  Extract  of  his  work,  in 
Che  Bibliotheque  Itidiqne,  tcm*  4.  p.  175.  His  E1oge>  by  Fontenelle,  torn.  6.  p.  556.) 
But  these  serrants  were  of  the  same  rank,  and  possibly  not  more  nmneroas  thBA 
•tjiofe  of  Pollio  or  Lentolas.    They  only  prove  the  general  riches  of  the  city. 
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his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Ghrigtianity  and  of  Rone^ 
The  genius  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  manners  of  hiA 
nation,  and  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  involve  the  caoses 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  eastern  empire;  and  out 
eyes  are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  most  memorable 
revolutions  which  havd  impressed  a  new  and  lasting 
character  on  the  nations  of  the  globe/ 
^^  In  the  vacant  space  between  Persia,  Syria^ 
ti<md/^  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  the  Arabian  peninsnla*^ 
'  may  be  conceived  as  a  triangle  of  spacious  but 
ifiisgular  dimensions.  From  the  northern  point  of  Beleif 
on  the  Euphrates,  a  line  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  ii 
terminated  by  the  straits  of  Babelmandel  and  the  land 
of  frankincense.  About  half  this  length  may  be  allowed 
for  the  middle  breadth  from  east  to  west,  from  Baasora 
to  Suez,  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  Red  sea.''  The 
sides  of  the  triangle  are  gradually  enlarged,  and  tfa^ 

•  Ab  in  tluB  and  the  foUowmg  chapter  I  riiaU  display  much  Arabic  learning,  t 
BNUt  profeM  my  total  iflionmce  of  tiie  oriental  tongues,  and  my  gratitude  to  Uid 
learned  interpreters,  who  hare  transfused  their  science  into  the  Latin,  Prench, 
aad  English  hmgoages.  Their  collections^  versions,  and  histories,  1  shall  occa- 
sionally notice. 


I6r.  Ub.  3.  p.  311—216.  edit  Wesselin^)  Strabo.  (Ub.  16.  p.  1112—1114.  from 
Eratosthenes,  p.  1 122 — 1132.  from  Artemidorus)Dionysius,(Periegesi8, 927—969.) 
Pliny,  (Hist.  Natar.  5. 12.  6.  32.)  and  Ptolemy.  (Descnpt.  et  TvMm  Uibium,  ill 
Hudson,  torn.  3.^  2.  The  AraHe  wriUn,  who  hare  treated  the  suUect  with  the  seal 
of  patriotism  or  devotion:  the  eiAracts  of  Pooock  (Specimen  Hist  Arahom,  p.  195-^ 
128.)  from  the  Geography  of  the  Sheriff  al  Edrissi,  render  us  stiUmore  di8satisfie4 
with  the  Tenion  or  abndgment  (p.  24—27. 44—56. 108,  &c.  119,  &c.)  which  th6 
Ifofooites  have  published  under  the  absurd  title  of  Geogiaphia  Nubieoeisj  (PuJs» 
1619.)  but  the  Latin  and  French  translators,  Orayes  (in  Hudson,  torn.  3.^  and  Gal- 
land,  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine  par  la  Booue,  p.  265-^346.)  have  opened  to  ti4  tbt 
Arabic  of  Abulfeda,  the  most  copious  ana  conrect  accoont  of  the  peninsula,  which 
may  he  enriched,  however,  frmn  die  BiUiotheqne  Orientale  of  D'Heibelot.  p.  120, 
eft  alibi  passim.  3.  The  Europttm  tmvelUrs,  ajnong  whom  Shaw  (p.  438 — 455.)  and 
Niebuhr  (Description,  1773,  Voyages,  tom.  1. 1776.)  deserve  an  honourable  distinc- 
tions Baschiag  (Geographie  par  Beringer,  tom.  8.  p.  416—510.)  has  complef 
with  judgment;  and  aAnviUe  s  maps  (&bis  Veteribns  Notus,  and  Ire  Partie  de 
l^Asie)  Should  lie  before  the  reader,  with  his  Geographie  Aneienne,  torn.  & 
p.  208^231. 

«  Abulfed.  Descript.  Arable,  p.  1.  D'Anville,  TEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  19,  tO. 
It  was  in  this  place,  the  ^1*Tlw^^f^»  or  garden  of  a  satn[|>,  that  Xfenoj^on  and  tfa^ 
Greeks  first  passed  the  Euphrates.    (Anabasis,  lib.  1.  c.  10^.  29.  edit  Wells.^ 

*  Belaud  has  ip)red,  with  much  sqpencflmras  learning*  1.  IW  cor  Red  sea  (the 
Arabian  gulf)  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  Mart  RuJirumt  the  Efvd^  BaXaop'n  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  extended  to  the  indefinite  space  of  the  Indian  ocean.  2.  That 
the  synottTmoos  words  ft/BfOf  m0i»^,  alluded  to  the  oeloiir  of  the  Macks  or  the 
negroes.  (Disseit  MisceU.  torn.  1.  p.  591--^17.) 
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southern  basis  presents  a  froBt  of  a  thousand  ooiles  to 
the  Indian  ocean.  The  entire  surface  of  the  peninsula 
exceeds  in  a  fourfold  proportion  that  of  Germany  or 
France ;  but  the  far  greater  part  has  been  justly  stigma* 
The  sou  **  ^^^  ^^  *^^  epithets  of  the  stony  snd  tihe  sandy. 
anddi-  Evcu  thcwilds  of  Tartary  are  decked  by  the 
™*  '  hand  of  nature  with  lofty  trees  and  luxuriant 
herbage;  and  the  lonesome  traveller  derives  a  sort  of 
icomfort  and  society  from  the  presence  of  a  vegetable 
life.  But  in  the  dreary  waste  of  Arabia,  a  boundless 
level  of  jnmd  is  intersected  by  sharp  and  naked  moun- 
tains, and  the  face  of  the  desert,  without  shade  or  shelter, 
is  scorched  by  the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun.  Instead  of  refreshing  breezes,  the  winds,  particu- 
larly from  the  south-west,  diifuse  a  noxious  and  even 
deadly  vapour;  the  hillocks  of  sand,  .which  they  alter- 
nately raise  and  scatter,  are  compared  to  the  billows  of 
the  ocean,  and  whole  caravans,  whole  armies,  have  been 
lost  and  buried  in  the  whirlwind.  The  common  bene- 
fits of  water  are  an  object  of  desire  and  contest;  and. 
such  is  the  scarcity  of  wood,  that  some  art  is  requisite 
to  preserve  and  propagate  the  element  of  fire.  Arabia 
is  destitute  of  navigable  rivers,  which  fertilize  the  soil, 
and  convey  its  produce  to  the  adjacent  regions :  the 
torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills  are  imbibed  by  the  thirsty 
earth :  the  rare  and  hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the 
acacia,  that  strike  their  roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
are  nourished  by  the  dews  of  the  night;  a  scanty  supply 
of  rain  is  collected  in  cisterns  and  aqueducts;  the  wells 
and  springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  desert;  and 
the  pilgrim  of  Mecca,*  after  many  a  dry  and  sultry 
march,  is  disgusted  by  the  taste  of  the  waters,  which 
have  rolled  over  a  bed  of  sulphur  or  salt  Such  is  the 
general  and  genuine  picture  of  the  climate  of  Arabia. 
The  experience  of  evil  enhances  the  value  of  any  local 

*  In  tbe  thirty  days  or  BtatioDSi  between  Cairo  and  Mecca,  there  are  fifteen  de- 
ttitato  of  good  water.    See  the  route  of  the  Hadjees^  m  Shaw'i  Travels,  p.  477« 
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or  partial  enjoyments.  A  shady  grove,  a  green  pasture, 
a  stream  of  fresh  water,  are  sufficient  to  attract  a  colony 
of  sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate  spots  which  can  af- 
ford food  and  refreshment  to  themselves  and  their  cattle, 
and  which  encourage  their  industry  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  palm-tree  and  the  vine.  The  high  lands  that 
border  on  the  Indian  ocean  are  distinguished  by  their 
superior  plenty  of  wood  and  water ;  the  air  is  more  tem- 
perate, the  fruits  are  more  delicious,  the  animals  and 
the  human  race  more  numerous :  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
invites  and  rewards  the  toil  of  the  husbandman;  and 
the  peculiar  gifts  of  frankincense^  and  coffee  have  at- 
tracted in  different  ages  the  merchants  of  the  world. 
If  it  be  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  this 
sequestered  region  may  truly  deserve*  the  appellation  of 
the  happy:  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  fisincy  and 
fiction  has  been  suggested  by  contrast  and  counte- 
nanced by  distance.  It  was  for  this  earthly  paradise  that 
nature  had  reserved  her  choicest  favours  and  her  most 
curious  workmanship:  the  incompatible  blessings  of 
luxury  and  innocence  were  ascribed  to  the  natives:  the 
soil  was  impregnated  with  gold'  and  gems,  and  both 
the  land  and  sea  were  taught  to  exhale  the  odours  of 
Diviiion  of  aromatic  sweets.  This  division  of  the  sandy ^ 
^^7/  the  stony,  and  the  happy ^  so  familiar  to  the 
and  the     Greeks  and  Latins,  is  unknown  to  the  Arabians 

nappy  ^' 

Azabia.  thcmselvcs:  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a 
country,  whose  language  and  inhabitants  have  ever  been 
the  same,  should  scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of  its  ancient 
geography.  The  maritime  districts  of  Bahrein  and 
Oman  are  opposite  to  the  realm  of  Persia.    The  king- 

'  Tbe  aromatics,  especially  the  ihva,  at  frankincenae,  of  Arabia,  occupy  the  twelfth 
book  of  Pliny.  Our  great  poet  (Paradise  Lost,  lib.  4.)  introduces,  in  a  simile,  the 
spicy  odours  that  are  blown  by  ihe  north-east  wind  from  th^Sabsan  coast : — > 

Many  a  league,* 

Pleas'd  with  the  grateful  scent,  old  Ocean  smiles. 
(Plin.  Hist  Natur.  19.  42.) 

f  Agatharcides  affinns,  diat  lumps  of  pure  gold  were  found,  from  the  sise  of  an 
olive  to  that  of  a  nut;  that  iron  was  twice,  and  silver  ten  times,  the  ralue  of  gold, 
(de  Mali  Rubro,  p.  60.)  Xhese  real  or  imaginary  treasures  are  vanished ;  ai^  no 
gold  mines  are  at  present  known  in  Arabia,     (niebubr,  Description,  p.  124.) 

VOL,  Vi.  S 
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dom  of  Yemen  displays  tbe  limits^  or  at  least  the  situa** 
tion,  of  Arabia  Feluc:  the  name  of  Neged  is,  extended 
over  the  inland  space;  and  the  birth  of  Mahomet  has 
illustrated'  the  province  of  Hgaz  along  the  coast  of 
ike  Red  sea.^ 

Manners  of  The  measwe  of  population  is  regulated  by  the 
^^^^  means  of  subsistence;  and  the  inhabitants,  of 
p^^  diis  vast  pei^insula  might  be  outnumbered  by 
the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  industrious  province* 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  of  the  ocean,  and 
even  of  the  Red  sea,  the  Jclhjfophagiy^  or  fish  eaters^ 
continued  to  wander  in  quest  of  their  precarious  food. 
In  this  primitive  and  abject  state,  which  ill  deserves  the 
name  of  socie^,  the  human  brute,  without  art  or  laws, 
almost  without  sen%e  or  lang^uage,  is  poorly  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Generations  and 
ages  might  roll  away  in  silent  oblivion,.and  the  helpless 
savage  was  restrained  from  multiplying  hisi  lacd,  by  the 
wants  and  pursuits  Whieh  confined  hisr  distance  to  the 
narrow  margin  of  the  searcoast.  Bull  m  an  eai»ly  p^iod 
of  antiquity  the  great  body  of  Ae  Arabs  had  emerged 
front  this  scene  of  misery;  and  as  the  naked  wilder- 
ness could  not  maintain  a  people  of  hunters,  they  rose 
at  once  to  the  more  secure  and  plentifnl  condition  of 
the  pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is  uniformly  pursued 
by  the  roving  tribes  of  liie  desert,  and  in  the  portrait  of 
the  modem  Btdoweem^  we  may^  trace  the  features  of 
their  ancestors,^  who,  in  the  i^e  of  Moses  or  Mahomet 

^  Consult,  peroM,  and  ftady*  the  Specimen  HiBtocia  Axabiun  of  Pooock !  (Ozon. 
1650,  in4to.)  Hie  thirty  pages  of  text  and  Tenion  are  extracted  frookthe  Dynasties 
of  Gregory  Abolphaiasins,  trh|sh  Pooock  afterward. t^vAslated :  (Oion«  1663,  ii» 
4to.)  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  notes  from  a  dassic  and  original  work  on 
tbe  Arabian  antiquities. 

'  Arrian  remarks  the  Icihyd{>hagiof  the  coast  of  Hejaz,  (Periplus  Maris  Erythraei, 
p.  19.)  and  beyond  Aden.  (p.  15.^  It  seems  probable  that  the  shores  of  the  Kedsea 
(in  the  largest  sen^)  were  occupied  by  these  sayages  in  the  time,  perhaps,  of  Cy- 
rus ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  cannibaFs  were  left  among  the  savages  m 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic,  lib.  1.  c.  19.) 

k  See  the  Specimen  Histortte  Arabum  of  Pocock,  p.  t,  5.  86,  &c.  The  journey 
of  M.  d'Arvieuz,  in  1664,  to  the  camp  of  the  emir  of  mount  Carmel,  (Voyage  de  la 
Palestine,  Amsterdam,  1718.)  exhibits  a  pleasing  and  orignal  ]nctnre  ofthe  life  of 
the  Bedowe«n8>  which  may  be  illustrated  from  Niebuhr  (Description  de  TArabie, 
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dwelt  under  similar  tents,  and  conducted  their  horses, 
and  camels,  and  sheep,  to  the  same  springs  and  the 
same  pastures.  Our  toil  is  lessened,  and  our  wealth  is 
increased,  by  our  dominion  oyer  the  useful  animals- 
and  the  AraJbian  shepherd  had  acquired  the  absolute 
possession  of  a  faithful  friend  and  a  laborious  slave/ 
Arabia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  naturalist,  is  the 
'  genuine  and  original  country  of  the  horse;  the 
climate  most  propitious,  not  indeed  to  the  size,  but  to 
the  spirit  and  swiftness,  of  that  generous  animal.  The 
merit  of  the  Barb,  the  Spanish,  and  the  English  breed, 
is  derived  from  a  mijLture  of  Arabian  blood  f  the  Bedo- 
weens  preserve,  with  superstitious  care,  the  honours  aiid 
the  memory  of  the  purest  race;  the  males  are  sold  at  a 
high  price,  bu(t  the  females  ai^e  seldom  alienated ;  and 
the  birth  of  a  noble  foal  was  esteemed  among  the  tribes 
as  a  subject  of  joy  and  mutual  cdngr'atillation.  These 
horses  are  educated  in  the  tents,  among  the  children  of 
the  Arabs,  with  a  tender  familiarity,  which  trains  fhem 
in  the  habits  of  gentleness  ai^  attachment.  They  aire 
accustomed  only  to  walk  and  to  gallop :  their  sensations 
are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant  abuse  of  the  spur  and 
the  whip :  their  powers  are  rieserved  for  the  moments  of 
flight  and  pursuit;  but  no  sooner  do  they  feel  the  touch 
of  tlie  hand  or  the  stirrup,  than  they  dart  away  with  the 
SwifVness  of  the  wind ;  and  if  their  friend  be  dismounted 
in  the  rapid  careei",  they  instantly  stop  till  he  has  re- 
covered  his  seat.  In  the  sands  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  the  ccrniet,  is  a  sacred  and  precious  gift. 
That  strong  and  patient  beast  of  burden  can  perform j 
without  eating  and  drinking,  a  journey  of  several  days; 

p.  327 — 344.)  and  Volney,  (torn.  1.  p.  343 — 385.)  the  Itat  and  most  Judici<ms  of 
our  SyiUn  travoUen. 

I  Read  (it  is  no  unpleasant  taak)  tHe  incomparable  articles  of  the  hatie  and  the 
cornel,  in  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  Boffim. 

«  For  the  Arabian  horses,  see  d*Arvieux  (p.  159 — 173.^  and  Niebohr.  (p.  142 
— 144.)  At  the  end  of  the  tMrteenth  century,  the  horses  ot  Naged  were  esteemed 
surefooted,  those  of  Yemen  strong  and  serviceable,  those  of  Hejaz  most  noble.  The 
horses  of  Europe,  the  tenth  and  last  class,  were  generally  despised,  as  having  too 
much  body  and  too  little  spirit :  (d'Herbelot,  fiibliot.  Orient,  p.  339.)  their  strength 
was  requisite  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  knight  and  his  armour. 

s2 
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and  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water  is  preserved  in  a  large  bag, 
a  fif&  stomach  of  the  animal,  whose  body  is  imprinted 
with  the  mariLS  of  servitude :  the  larger  breed  is  capable 
of  transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the 
dromedary,  of  a  lighter  and  more  active  frame,  outstrips 
the  fleetest  courser  in  the  race.  Alive  or  dead,  almost 
every  part  of  the  camel  is  serviceable  to  man :  her  milk 
is  plentiful  and  nutritious :  the  younger  and  tender  flesh 
has  .die  taste  of  veal  :"*  a  valuable  salt  is  extracted  from 
the  urine :  the  dung  supplies  the  deficiency  of  fuel ;  and 
the  long  hair,  which  £adls  eiach  year  and  is  renewed,  is 
coarsely  manufactured  into  the  garments,  the  furniture, 
and  the  tents,  of  the  Bedoweens.  In  the  rainy  seasons 
they  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage  of  the  de- 
sert: during  the  heatsof  summer  and  the  gicarcity  of  win- 
ter, they  remove  their  encampments  to  the  sea-coast,  the 
hills  of  Yemen,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  have  often  extorted  the  dangerous  licence  of  visit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  villages  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a  life  of 
danger  and  distress;  and  though  sometimes,  by  rapine 
or  exchange,  he  may  appropriate  the  fruits  of  industry, 
a  private  citizen  in  Europe  is  in  the  possession  of  more 
solid  and  pleasing  luxury,  than  the  proudest  emir,  who 
marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse. 
CitiM  of  Yet  an  essential  difierence  may  be  found  be- 
^"^^  tween  the  hordes  of  Scythia  and  the  Arabian 
tribes,  since  many  of  the  latter  were  collected  into  towns 
and  employed  in  the  labours  of  trade  and  agriculture. 
A  part  of  their  time  and  industry  was  still  devoted  to 
the  management  of  their  cattle:  they  mingled,  in  peace 
and  war,  with  their  brethren  of  the  desert;  and  the 
Bedoweens  derived  from  their  useful  intercourse,  some 
supply  of  their  wants,  and  some  rudiments  of  art  and 

B  Qui  camibus  camelorum  vesci  solent  odii  tenaceg  rant,  was  the  opinion  of  an 
Arabian  Physician.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  88  )  Mahomet  himself,  who  was  fond  of 
milkyprefers  the  cow,  and  does  not  even  mention  the  camel ;  but  the  diet  of  Mecca, 
and  Medina  was  already  more  luxurious.  (Gagnier»Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  S.  p.  404.) 
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knowledge.  Among  the  forty-two  cities  of  Arabia,"* 
enumerated  by  Abulfeda,  the  most  ancient  and  popu- 
lous were  situate  in  the  happy  Yemen :  the  towers  of 
Saana,^  and  the  marvellous  reservoir  of  Merab''  were 
constructed  by  the  kings  of  the  Homerites;  but  their 
profane  lustre  was  eclipsed  by  the  prophetic 
glories  of  Medina'  and  Mecca,*  near  the  Red 
sea,  and  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miles.  The'  last  of  these  holy  places  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba;  and 
the  termination  of  the  word  is  expressive  of  its  greatness, 
which  has  not  indeed,  in  the  mostflourishing  period,  ex- 
ceeded the  size  and  populousness  of  Marseilles.  Some  la- 
tent motive,  perhaps  of  superstition,  must  have  impelled 
the  founders,  in  the  choice  of  amost  unpromisingsituation. 
They  erected  their  habitations  of  mud  or  stone,  in  a  plain 
about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  at  the  foot  of 
three  barren  mountains :  the  soil  is  a  rock,  the  water,  even 
of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem,  is  bitter  or  brackish;  the 
pastures  are  remote  from  the  city ;  and  grapes  are  trans- 

*  Yet  Maician  of  Heraclea  (in  Penplo,  p.  16.  in  torn.  1.  HodUon,  Minor.  Geo- 
graph.)  leckont  one  hundred  and  uzty-foor  towns  in  Arabia  Felix.  Hie  size  of  the 
towns  might  be  small — the  faith  of  the  writer  might  be  large. 

P  It  is  compared  by  Abolfeda  (m  Hudson,  tom.  S.  p.  54.)  to  Damascos,  and  is 
still  tiie  residence  of  the  Iman  of  Yemen.  (Voyages  de  Ni(M>ahr,tom«  1.  p.  391— 
342.)  Saana  is  twenty-fbor  parasangs  from  Dasar,  (Abulfeda,  p.  51.)  and  sixty* 
eight  from  Aden.  (p.  53.) 

4  Pooock,  Specimen,  p.  57.  Oeograph.  Nnbiensis,  p.  52.  Moriaba,  or  Meiab, 
six  miles  in  drcmnierence,  was  desteoyed  by  the  legions  of  Angostns,  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat  6.  3S.)  and  had  not  reriyed  in  the  fonrteentfa  century.  ( Abulfed.  Deacript. 
Arab.  p.  58.) 

r  The  name  of  cfty,  Medina^  was  appropriated  imt'  tfitXT"*  ^  Y<^treb  (the  Latrippa 
of  the  Greeks),  the  seat  of  the  prophet.  The  distances  of  Medina  are  reckoned  by 
Abulfeda  in  stations,  or  days'  journey  of  a  caravan :  (p.  15.)  to  Bahrein,  fifteen ;  to 
BasBora,  eighteen;  to  Cosah,  twenty;  to  Damascus  or  Palestine,  twenty;  to  Cairo, 
twenty-fiye ;  to  Mecca,  ten;  from  Mecca  to  Saana,  (p.  52.)  or  Aden,  thirty;  to 
Cairo,  thirty-one  days,  or  four  hundred  and  twelve  hours ;  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477.) 
which*  according  to  the  estimate  of  d'Anville,  (Mesures  Itineraires,p.  99.)  allows 
about  twenty-five  English  miles  for  a  day's  journey.  From  the  land  of  frankincense 
(Hadramant,  in  Yemen,  between  Aden  and  Cape  Fartasch)  to  Gaza,  in  Syria,  Pliny 
(Hist  Nat  12.  32.)  computes  sixty-five  mansions  of  camels.  These  measures  may 
assist  fancy  and  elucidate  facts. 

•  Our  notions  of  Mecca  must  be  drawn  from  the  ArabLans,  (d'Heibelot,  Biblio- 
.theque  Orientale,  p.  368 — 37 1.  Pocock, Specimen,  p.  125—128.  Abulfeda,  p.  11 — 
40.)  As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  our  travellers  are  silent ;  and 
the  short  hints  of  Thevenot  (Voyages  du  Levant,  part  1.  p.  490.)  are  taken  from 
the  suspicious  moath  of  an  African  renegade.  Some  Persians  counted  six  thousand 
houses.    (Chardin,  tom.  4.  p.  167.) 
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ported  above  seventy  miles  from  the  gardens  of  Tayef. 
The  fame  and  spirit  of  the  Koreishites^  who  reigned  in 
Mecca,  were  conspicuous  among  the  Arabian  tribes;  but 
their  ungrateful  soil  refused  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
and  their  position  was  favourable  to  the  enterprises  of 
trade.  By  the  seaport  of  Gedda,  at  the  distance 
only  of  forty  miles,  they  maintained  an  easy  cor* 
respondence  with  Abyssinia;  and  that  Christian  king- 
dom afibrded  the  first  refuge  to  the  disciples  of  Maho- 
met. The  treasures  of  Africa  were  conveyed  over  the 
peninsula  to  Gerrha  or  Katifi*,  in  the  province  of  Bahrein, 
a  city  built,  as  it  is  said,  of  rock-salt,  by  the  Chaldean 
esiles  :^  and  from  thence,  with  the  native  pearls  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  they  were  floated  on  rafts  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates.  Meccais  placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance, 
amonth's  journey,  between  Yemen  on  the  right,  and  Syria 
on  the  left,  hand.  The  former  was  the  winter,  the  latter 
the  summer,  station  of  her  caravans ;  and  their  seasonable 
arrival  relieved  the  ships  of  India  from  the  tedious  and 
troublesome  navigation  of  the  Red  sea.  In  the  markets 
of  Saana  and  Merab,  in  the  harbours  of  Oman  and  Aden, 
the  camels  of  the  Koreishites  were  laden  with  a  precious 
cargo  of  aromatics;  a  supply  of  com  and  manufactures 
was  purchased  in  the  fairs  of  Bostra.and  Damascus;  the 
lucrative  exchange  diffused  plenty  and  riches  in  the 
streets  of  Mecca;  and  the  noblest  of  her  sons  united 
the  love  of  arms  with  the  profession  of  merchandise."*  . 
National  The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  ha§. 
''^^^'  been  the  theme  of  praise  among  strangers  and 
ti\e  Arabs.  Q^lj[yQg.  j^^j  ^j^^  ^^  ^f  Controversy  transform 

this  singular  event  into  a  prophecy  and  a  miracle,  in 
favour  of  the  posterity  of  Ismael.'    Some  exceptions 

t  Strabo,  lib.  16.  p.  1110.    See  one  of  these  salt-houses  near  Bassora,  in  d'Her- 
belot,  fiibliot  Orient,  p.  6. 

•  Miimn  dictd  ex  innomeris  populis  pars  sqoain  comliMrciis  aut  in  latrociniis  de- 
git.  (Plin.  Hist  Nat  6.  32.)  See  Hale's  Koran,  Sural.  106.  p.  503.  Pocock,  Sped-  * 
men,  p.  2.  dUerbelot,  Bibliot  Orient  p.  361.  Frideaox's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  5. 
Oagmer,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  1.  p.  72. 120. 126,  &c. 

*  Anameless  doctor  (UniTorsal  Hist  toI.  20.  octavo  edition)  has  formally  dtmoH- 
UnUed  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  the  independence  of  the  Arabs.    A  critic,  besides 
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tbat  can  neither  be  dissembled  nor  eluded,  render  this 
mode  of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  it  is  superfluous : 
the  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been  successively  subdued 
by  the  Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  sultans  of  E^ypt,^ 
and  ibe  Turks :'  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
have  repeatedly  bowed  under  a  6>cythian  tyrant;  and 
the  Roman  province  of  Arabia'  embraced  the  pecoUar 
wilderness  in  which  Ismael  and  his  sons  must  have 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  face  of  llieir  brethren.  Yet 
these  exceptions  are  temporary  or  local;  the  body  of 
the  nation  has  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchies:  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Arabia;  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks^  may  exer- 
cise a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to 
solicit  the  friendship  of  a  people,  whom  it  is  dangerous 
to  provoke  and  fruitless  to  attack.  The  obvious  causes 
of  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  the  character  and  coun- 
try of  the  Arabs.  Many  ages  before  Mahomet,''  their 
intrepid  valour  had  been  severely  felt  by  theirneighbours 
in  offensive  and  defensive  war.    The  patient  and  active 

the  ezceptioDs  of  hct,  might  dispute  the  meaning  of  the  text,  (Genes,  zn.  12.) 
the  eitent  of  the  application,  and  the  fonndatian  of  the  pedigree. 

y  It  was  suhdued,  A.  D.  1173,  by  a  brother  of  the  neat  Saladin,  who  founded  a 
dynasty  of  Cords  or  Ayoobites.  (Guignes,  Hist*  des  Huns,  torn.  1.  pL  ^5.  D'Her- 
belot,  p.  477.) 

>  By  the lieatenant  of  Soliman,  (A.  D.  1538.)aad Selim  II.  (1568.)  See  Cante- 
mir's  Hist,  of  the  Otbman  empire,  p.  201.  S21.  The  pasha,  who  resided  at  Saaaa, 
commanded  twenty-one  beys,  bat  no  revenue  was  ever  remitted  to  the  Porte ; 
(MareigU,  State  Militare  dell'  Imperio  Ottomanno,  p.  1S4.)  and  the  Turks  were 
ezpeUed  about  the  year  1690.  (Niebuhr,  p.  167, 168.) 

*  Of  the  Roman  proTince,  under  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third  F^estiaey  the 
principal  cities  were  Bostra  and  Fetra,  which  dated  their,  era  from  the  year  105, 
when  they  were  subdued  by  Palma,  a  lieutenant  of  Trajan.  (Dion.  Cassins,  lib.  68.) 
Petra  was  the  capital  of  the  Nabathaians,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  eldest 
of  the  sons  of  Ismael.  (Genes,  xzv.  12,  &c.  with  the  commentaries  of  Jerome,  Le 
Clerc,  alid  Calmet.)  Justinian^  relinquished  a  palm  country  of  ten  days' journey 
to  the  south  of  ^ah,  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic,  lib.  1.  c.  1|).)  and  the  Komans 
maintained  a  centurion  and  a  odftom-holise,  (Arrian  in  Perif^o  Moris  EiythrsL 
p.  11.  in  Hudson,  tom.  1.)  at  a  place  (Xitwii  m/uh,  Pagos  Albus  Hawara)  in  the 
territory  of  Medina.  (D'AuTille  Memoire  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  243.)  These  real  pos- 
aessians,  and  same  naval  iaroada  of  Trajan,  (PeripL  p.  14, 15.)  are  magnified  by 
history  and  medals  into  the  Roman  oonqaestof  Anbia. 

^  Niebuhr  rDescription  de  I'AraMe,  p.  302,  SOS.  S29--^l.)  afibrds  the  most 
recent  and  anUientic  mtelligence  of  the  Tnriush  empire  in  Arabia. 

«  Diodoms  Siculus  (torn.  S.  lib.  19.  p.  390.*^393.  edit.  Wesseling)  has  deariy 
exposed  the  freedom  of  the  Nabathssan  Arabs,  who  resisted  the  arms  of  Antigonns 
and  his  son. 
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virtues  o(  a  soldier  are  insensibly  nursed  in  the  habits 
and  discipline  of  a  pastoral  life.  The  care  of  the  sheep 
and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of  the  tribe;  but 
the  martial  youth  under  the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever 
on  horseback,  and  in  the  field,  to  practise  the  exercise 
of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  scimitar.  The  long  me- 
mory of  their  independence  is  the  firmest  pledge  of  its 
perpetuity,  and  succeeding  generations  are  animated  to 
prove  their  descent,  and  to  maintain  their  inheritance. 
Their  domestic  feuds  are  suspended  on  the  approach  of 
a  conmion  enemy ;  and  in  their  last  hostilities  against 
the  Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mecca  was  attacked  and  pil- 
laged by  fourscore  thousand  of  the  confederates.  When 
they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is  in  the 
front;  in  the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat.  Their 
horses  and  camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  perform 
a  march  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  disappear  before 
the  conqueror;  the  secret  waters  of  the  desert  elude  his 
search;  an/1  his  victorious  troops  are  consumed  with 
thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  tbe  pursuit  of  an  invisible 
foe,  who  scorns  his  efforts,  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart 
of  the  burning  solitude.  Tbe  arms  and  deserts  of  the 
Bedoweens  are  not  only  the  safeguards  of  their  own 
fireedom,  but  the  barriers  also  of  the  happy  Arabia, 
whose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  are  enervated  by  the 
luxury  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  legions  of  Augustus 
melted  away  in  disease  and  lassitude  f  and  it  is  only  by 
a  naval  power  that  the  reduction  of  Yemen  has  been  suc- 
cessfully attempted.  When  Mahomet  erected  his  holy 
standanl,*  that  kingdom  was  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  yet  seven  princes  of  the  Homerites  still  reigned 
in  the  mountains:  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chosroes  was 

d  Stnbo,  Ub.  16.  p.  1137--1129.  Plin.  Hiit  Nator.  6.  S«.  iEUoB  OaUus  landed 

netii  Medina,  and  marched  near  a  thomand  miles  into  the  part  of  Yemen  between 

Mareb  and  the  ocean.  The  nan  ante  de  victis  Saben  regibm,  (Od.  l.  p.  29.^  and  the 

.  intacti  Arabum  theeanri  (Od.  3.  24.)  of  Horace,  attett  Uie  virgin  parity  or  Arabia. 

•  See  the  imperfect  hiatoiy  of  Yemen  in  Pooock,  Specimen,  p.  55 — 66.  of  Hira, 
p,  66 — ^74.  of  Gaaean,  p^  7.5—78.  as  far  as  it  could  be  known  or  preseived  in  the 
time  of  ignoiance. 
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tempted  to  forget  his  distant  country  and  his  unfortunate 
master.  The  historians  of  the  age  of  Justinian  represent 
the  state  of  the  independent  Arabs,  who  were  divided  by 
interest  or  affection  in  the  long  quarrel  of  the  east;  the 
tribe  of  Gossan  was  allowed  to  encamp  on  the  Syrian  ter- 
ritoiy;  the  princes  of  Hira  were  permitted  to  form  a 
city  about  forty  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  Their  service  in  the  field  was  speedy  and  vi- 
gorous ;  but  their  friendship  was  venal,  their  faith  in- 
constant, their  enmity  capricious;  it  was  an  easier  task 
to  excite  than  to  disarm  these  roving  barbarians;  and, 
in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they  learned  to  see, 
and  to  despise,  the  splendid  weakness  both  of  Rome  and 
of  Persia.  From  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian 
tribes^  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Saracens,'  a  name  which 
every  Christian  mouth  has  been  taught  to  pronounce 
with  terror  and  abhorrence. 

Thea  do-  The  slaves  of  domestic  tyranny  may  vainly 
^l!^d  ^  exult  in  their  national  independence;  but  the 
*?'**'~**'-  Arab  is  personally  free;  and  he  enjoys,  in  some 
degree,  the  benefits  of  society,  without  forfeiting  the 
prerogatives  of  nature.  In  every  tribe,  superstition,  or 
gratitude,  or  fortune,  has  exalted  a  particular  family 
above  the  heads  of  their  equals.  The  dignities  of  sheich 
and  emir  invariably  descend  in  this  chosen  race;  but 
the  order  of  succession  is  loose  and  precarious ;  and 
the  most  worthy  or  aged  of  the  noble  kinsmen  are 

f The  "UtfMtmMA  fu>M,  /AUfiaht  ruura  tuu  r§  wUiaroravrmtfitfAOi/ofM,  mtu  irttoawm, 
axe  defcribedby  Menander,  (Excerpt  Legation,  p.  149.)  Procopiiis,(de  Bell.  Penic. 
lib.  1.  c.  17. 19.  lib.  S.  c  10^  and,  in  the  most  lively  coiocin,  by  AmmianoB  Mar- 
calliDus,  (lib.  14.  c.  4.)  who  had  spoken  of  them  as  early  as  die  reign  of  Marcos. 

t  The  name  which,  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Plinv  in  a  more  confined,  by  Ammi- 
anns  and  Prooopios  in  a  larger,  sense,  has  been  dierived,  ridlcoknisly,  from  Sarah, 
the  wife  of  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the  village  of  &rafca(f«rm  Va0Armuut ;  Stephen. 
de  Urbibos),  more  plaosibly  from  the  Arabic  words,  which  signify  a  ihievith  charac- 
ter, or  triental  situation.  (HoUinger,  Hist40riental.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  7, 8.  Pooock,  Spe- 
'  ^"-      - -7.)yet  "    ■ 


cimen,  p.  53. 35 .  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  4.  p .  567.)  Vet  the  last  and  most 
popular  of  these  etymologies,  is  refuted  by  Ptolemy,  (Arabia,  p.  2.  18.  in  Hudson, 
tom.  4.)  who  expressly  remarks  the  western  and  southern  position  of  the  Saracens, 
then  an  obscure  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  appellation  cannot  therefore 
allude  to  any  natumal  character;  and,  since  it  was  imposed  by  strangers,  it  must 
be  found,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but  in  a  foreign  language. 
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prefeired  to  the  simple,  though  important,  office  of  com* 
posing  disputes  by  their  advice,  and  guiding  valour  by 
their  example.     Even  a  female  of  sense  and  spirit  has 
been  permitted  to  command  the  countrjrmenof  Zenobia.^ 
The  momentary  junction  of  several  tribes  produces  an 
army;  their  more  lasting  union  constitutes  a  nation; 
and  the  supreme  chief,  the  emir  of  emirs,  whose  ban- 
ner is  displayed  at  their  head,  may  deserve,  in  the  eyes 
of  strangers,  the  honours  of  the  kingly  name.     If  the 
Arabian  princes  abuse  their  power,  they  aire  quickly 
punished  by  the  desertion  of  their  subjects,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  mild  and  parental  jurisdiction. 
Their  spirit  is  free,  their  steps  are  unconfined,  the  desert 
is  open,  and  the  tribes  and  families  are  held  together 
by  a  mutual  and  voluntary  compact.     The  softer  natives 
of  Yemen  supported  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  mo- 
narch; but  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without 
endangering  his  life,^  the  active  powers  of  government 
must  have  been  devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magistrates. 
The  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  present,  in  the  heart 
of  Asia,  the  form,  or  rather  the  substsmce,  of  a  common- 
wealth.   The  grandfather  of  Mahomet,  and  his  lineal 
ancestors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domestic  transactions  as 
the  princes  of  their  country ;  but  they  reigned,  like  Pe- 
ricles at  Athens,  or  the  Medici  at  Florence,  by  the  opi- 
nion of  their  wisdom  and  integrity ;  their  influence  was 
divided  with  their  patrimony ;  and  the  sceptre  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  uncles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch 
of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.     On  solemn  occasions  they  con- 
vened the  assembly  of  the  people ;  and  since  mankind 
must  be  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to  obey,  the  use 
and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the  ancient  Arabs  is  the 

b  Saraceni ....  mulieies  auint  in  eoi  regnare.  (Ezpositio  totxiu  Maodi»  p.  S. 
in  Hudson,  torn.  S.)  The  reign  of  Mavia  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  story.  Pooodiy' 
Specimen,  p.  69s  83. 

*  Mn  igttVM  IX  ranr  |8M>txtiMV,  is  the  report  of  Agatbarades,  (de  Mari  Rubro,  p.  63, 
64.  in  Hudson,  torn.  1.)  Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn.  1.  lib.  3.  c.  47.  p.  215.)  and  Strabo.. 
(lib.  16.  p.  1184.)   But  I  much  suspect  that  this  is  one  of  the  popular  tales,  or  ez<J 
traordinary  accidents,  which  the  credulity  of  travellers  so  often  transforms  into  a 
fact,  a  custom,  and  a  law. 
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clearest  evidence  of  public  freedom/  But  their  simple 
freedom  was  of  a  very  different  cast  from  the  nice  and 
artificial  machinery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics, 
in  which  each  member  possessed  an  undivided  share  of 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  community.  In  the 
more  simple  state  of  the  Arabs,  the  nation  is  free,  because 
each  of  her  sons  disdains  a  base  submission  to  the  will 
of  a  master.  His  breast  is  fortified  with  the  austere  vir- 
tues of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety;  the  love  of  in- 
dependence prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits  of  self- 
command;  and  the  fear  of  dishonour  guards  him  from 
themesmer  apprehension  of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death. 
The  gravity  and  firmness  of  the  mind  are  conspicuous  in 
his  outward  demeanour :  his  speech  is  slow,  weighty,  and 
concise,  he  is  seldom  provoked  to  laughter,  his  only  ges- 
ture is  that  of  stroking  his  beard,  the  venerable  symbol 
of  manhood ;  and  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  teaches 
him  to  accost  his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  superiors 
without  awe.*  The  liberty  of  the  Saracens  survived  their 
conquests :  the  first  caliphs  indulged  the  bold  and  fami- 
liar language  of  their  subjects :  they  ascended  the  pulpit 
to  persuade  and  edify  the  congregation:  nor  was  it  be- 
fore the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  to  the  Tigris,  that 
the  Abbassides  adopted  the  proud  and  pompous  cere- 
monial of  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  courts. 
^. .,  In  the  study  of  nations  and  men  we  may  ob- 

and  private  servc  the  causes  that  render  them  hostile  or 
Nveiige.  ffj^njiy  ^Q  Q^^i^  other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or 
enlarge,  to  mollify  or  exasperate,  the  social  character. 
The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
has  accustomed  them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  stranger 
and  enemy :  and  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  introduced 

^  ^  Nou  gloriabantor  antiquitns  Arabes,  nifii  gladio,  hospite,  et  elomtentiA.  (Sepha- 
dins,  apod  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  161, 162.)  This  gift  of  speech  ttiey  shared  only 
with  the  Persians;  and  the  sentendoas  Arabs  would  probably  have  disdained  the 
simple  and  sublime  logic  of  Demosthenes. 

1  I  must  remind  the  reader,  that  d'Arrieuz,  d'Herbelot,  and  Niebuhr,  represent, 
in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  manners  and  government  of  the  Arabs,  which  are 
illustrated  by  many  incidental  passages  in  the  life  of  Mahomet. 
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a  maiim  of  jarispradence^  which  they  believe  and  prac* 
tise  to  the  present  hour.  They  pretend,  that,  in  the 
division  of  the  earth,  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were 
assigned  to  the  other  branches  of  the  human  family;  and 
that  the  posterity  of  the  outlaw  Ismael  might  recover, 
by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritance,  of  which 
he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  According  to  the  re- 
mark of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally  addicted 
to  theft  and  merchandise ;  the  caravans  that  traverse  the 
desert  are  ransomed  or  pillaged;  and  their  neighbours, 
since  the  remote  times  of  Job  and  Sesostris,""  have  been 
the  victims  of  their  rapacious  spirit.  If  a  Bedoween 
discovers  from  afar  a  solitary  traveller,  he  rides  furi- 
ously against  him,  crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  Undress 
thyself^  thy  aunt  (my  wife)  is  without  a  garment.  A 
ready  submission  entitles  him  to  mercy;  resistance  will 
provoke  the  aggressor,  and  his  own  blood  must  expiate 
the  blood  which  he  presumes  to  shed  in  legitimate  de- 
fence. A  single  robber,  or  a  few  associates,  are  branded 
with  their  genuine  name;  but  the  exploits  of  a  numer- 
ous band  assume  the  character  of  a  lawful  and  honour- 
able war.  The  temper  of  a  people  thus  armed  against 
mankind^  was  doubly  inflamed  by  the  domestic  licence 
of  rapine,  murder,  and  revenge.  In  the  constitution  of 
Europe,  the  right  of  peace  and  war  is  now  confined  to 
a  small,  and  the  actual  exercise  to  a  much  smaller,  list 
of  respectable  potentates ;  but  each  Arab,  with  impunity 
and  renown,  might  point  his  javelin  against  the  life  of 
his  countryman.  The  union  of  the  nation  consisted 
only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of  language  and  manners; 
and  in  each  community,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magi- 
strate was  mute  and  impotent  Of  the  time  of  ignorance 
which  preceded  Mahomet,  seventeen  hundred  battles'" 

n  Obserrethefintchapter  of  Jobf&ndthelongwaUof one  thoosandfivekimdrBd 
Btadia  which  SesoitriB  built  {rom  Pelusium  to  HeliopoliB.  (Diodor.  Sicol.  torn.  1. 
lib.  1.  p*  67.)  Under  the  name  of  Hyctot,  the  shephezd  kings,  they  had  fonneriy 
subdued  Egypt.  (Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  98— ir3,  &c.) 

"  Or,  according  io  another  account,  one  thousand  two  hundred :  (d'Herbelot» 
BiblioUieque  Opentale,  p.  75.)  the  two  historians,  who  wrote  of  the  Ayam  al  Arab, 
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are  recorded  by  tradition:  hostility  was  imbittered  with 
the  rancour  of  civil  faction :  and  the  recital,  in  prose  or 
verse,  of  an  obsolete  feud,  was  sufficient  to  rekindle  the 
same  passions  among  the  descendants  of  the  hostile 
tribes.  In  private  life,  every  man,  at  least  every  family, 
was  the  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  cause.  The  nice 
sensibility  of  honour,  which  weighs  the  insult  rather 
than  the  injury,  sheds  its  deadly  venom  on  the  quarrels 
of  the  Arabs :  the  honour  of  their  women,  and  of  their 
beards f  is  most  easily  wounded;  an  indecent  action,  a 
contemptuous  word,  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood 
of  the  offender;  and  such  is  their  patient  inveteracy, 
that  they  expect  whole  months  and  years  the  opportu- 
nity of  revenge.  A  fine  or  compensation  for  murder  is 
familiar  to  the  barbarians  of  every  age:  but  in  Arabia 
the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  are  at  liberty  to  accept  the 
atonement,  or  to  exercise  with  their  own  hands  the  law 
of  retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs  refuses 
even  the  head  of  the  murderer,  substitutes  an  innocent 
to  the  guilty  person,  and  transfers  the  penalty  to  the 
best  and  most  considerable  of  the  race  by  whom  they 
have  been  injured.  If  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  are 
exposed  in  their  turn  to  the  danger  of  reprisals,  the  in- 
terest and  principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated ; 
the  individuals  of  either  family  leada  life  of  malice  and 
suspicion,  and  fifty  years  may  sometimes  elapse  before 
the  ftccount  of  vengeance  be  finally  setded."*  This 
sanguinary  spirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or  forgiveness,  has 
been  moderated,  however,  by  the  maxims  of  honour, 
which  require  in  every  private  encounter  some  decent 
equality  of  age  and  strength,  of  numbers  and  weapons. 
Ammai  An  annual  festival  of  two,  perhaps  of  four,  months, 
^^      was  observed  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of 

the  battles  of  the  Arabs,  lived  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centarv.  The  famous  war  of 
Dahes  and  Gabrah  was  occasioned  by  two  horses,  lasted  forty  years,  and  ended 
in  a  proverb.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  48.) 

*  The  modem  theory  and  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  the  revenge  of  murder,  are 
described  by  Niebuhr.  (Description,  p.  S6— 31.)  The  harsher  features  of  antiquity 
maybe  traced  in  the  Koran,  c.  t,  p.  %0.  c.  17.  p.  230.  widi  Sale's  observations. 
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Mahomet,  during  which  their  swords  w^e  religiously 
sheathed  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  hostility ;  and 
this  partial  truce  is  more  strongly  expressiFC  of  the 
habits  of  anarchy  and  warfare.^ 

Their  so-  P*^  ^  Spirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  at- 
dai  qoaii-  tempered  by  the  BEiilder  mfiuence  of  trade  and 
^Tir-  Uteraturb.  The  solitary  peninsukk  »  encom« 
*"*''■  passed  by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  wt* 
cient  world:  the  merchant  is  the  friend  of  mankind : 
and  the  annual  caravans  imported  the  first  seeds  of 
knovrledge  and  politeness  into  the  cities,  and  even  the 
camps  of  the  desert.  Whatever  may  be  tlie  pedigree 
of  the  Arabs,  their  language  is  derived  from  the  same 
origihal  stock  with  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Chaldean  tongues;  the  independence  of  the  tribes 
was  marked  by  their  peculiar  dialects;"^  but  each,  after 
their  own,  allowed  a  just  prefeirence  to  the  pure  and 
perspicuous  idibm  of  Mecca.  In  Arabia  as  well  as  in 
Oreece,  the  perfection  of  language  outstripped  ihe  re^ 
finem^nt  of  manners;  and  her  speech  could  diversify 
the  fourscore  names  of  honey,  the  two  hundred  of  a 
serpent,  the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the  thousand  of  a 
sword,  at  a  time  when  this  copious  dictionary  was  in^ 
trusted  to  the  memory  of  an  illiterate  pieople.  The 
monuments  of  the.  Homerites  were  inscribed  with  an 
obsolete  and  mysterious  character;  but  the  Cufic  let- 
ters, the  groundwork  of  the  present  alphabet,  were  in- 
vented on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  recent 
invention  was  taught  at  Mecca  by  a  stranger  who  set- 
tled in  that  city  after  the  birth  of  Mahomet     The  arts 

V  Prooopum  (de  Bell.  Penic.  lib.  1.  c.  16.)  places  the  tuo  hedy  m«At]iB  »bQnBt4hft 
Bummer  solstice.  The  Arabians  consecrate /our  months  of  the  year^the  first,  se- 
venth, eleventh,  and  twelfth ;  and  pretend,  that  in  a  long  series  of  ages  the  tnice 
was  infringed  osdy  four  or  six  times.  (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  147 — 150l 
and  Notes  on  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  p.  154,  &c.  Casiri,  Bibliot.  Hispano- 
Arabica,  tom.  2.  p*  20,  21.) 

4  Arnan,  in  the  second  century,  remarks  (in  Peripla  Maris  Eiythrsi,  p.  12.) 
the  partial  or  total  difference  of  the  dialects  of  the  Arabs.  Their  langua^  and 
letters  are  copiously  treated  by  Pooock,  (Specimen,  p.  150 — 154.)  Casin,  (Bi- 
bliot. Hispano-Arabica,  torn.  1.  p.  1.  83.  292.  tom.  2.  p.  25,  &«.)  and  Niebuhr. 
(Description  de  T  Arabia,  p.  72 — 86.)  I  pass  slightly;  I  am  not  fond  of  repeat- 
ing words  like  a  parrdt. 
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of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were  unknown 
to  the  fireebom  eloquence  of  the  Arabians;  but  their 
penetration  was  sharp,  their  fancy  luxuriant,  dieir  wit 
strong  and  sententious/  and  their  more  elaborate  com- 
£^y^  ^  positions  were  addressed  with  energy  and  effect 
poetry,  to  the  minds  of  their  hearers*  The  genius  and 
merit  of  a  rising  poet  were  celdbrated  by  the  applause 
of  his  own  and  the  kindred  tribes.  A  solemn  banquet 
was  prepared,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  striking  their 
^^nbals,  and  displaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials, 
sung  in  the  presence  of  their  sons  and  husbands  the 
felicity  of  their  native  tribe;  that  a  champion  had  now 
appeared  to  vindicate  their  rights;  that  a  herald  had 
raised  his  voice  to  immortalize  their  renown.  The  dis« 
taut  or  hostile  tribes  resorted  to  an  annual  fair,  which 
was  abolished  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  first  Moslems; 
a  national  assembly,  that  must  have  contributed  to  re- 
fine and  harmonize  the  barbarians.  Thirty  days  were 
employed  in  the  exchange,  not  only  of  com  and  wine, 
but  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prize  was  disputed 
by  the  generous  emulation  of  the  bards;  the  victorious 
performance  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  princes 
and  emirs,  and  we  may  read,  in  our  own  language,  the 
seven  original  poems  which  were  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.*  The 
Arabian  poets  were  the  historians  and  moralists  of  the 
age;  and  if  they  sympathiaed  with  the  prejudices,  they 
inspired  and  crowned  the  virtues,  of  their  countrymen. 
The  indissoluble  union  of  generosity  and  valour  was 
the  darling  theme  of  their  song;  and  when  they  pointed 

r  A  famifiar  tale  in  Voltaire's  Zadi?  (le  Cbieii  et  le  Cheval)  is  related  to  prove 
thedatnxal  sasadty  of  the  Arabs,  (d'fieibelot,  Bibliot.  Orient  p.  120, 121.  Gag- 
]iier»  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  1.  p.  S7— 46.)  but  d'Arrieux,  or  rather  La  Roqne, 
(Voyage  de  Palestine,  p.  92.^  denies  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  Bedoweens. 
The  one  hundred  and  sixty^nine  sentences  of  Ali  (translated  by  Ockley,  London, 
1718.). afford  a  just  and faTourable  specimen  of  Arabian  wit. 

'  Pooock  (Specimen,  p.  158 — 161.)  and  Casira  (Bibliot.  Hispano-Arabiea, 
torn.  1.  p.  48.  84,  &c.  119;  torn.  2.  p.  17,  &c.)  speak-of  the  Arabian  poets  befoie 
Mahomet:  the  seven  poems  of  the  Caaba  have  oeen  published  in  English  by  sir 
William  Jones;  but  his  honourable  mission  to  India  has  deprived  us  of  his  own 
notes,  for  more  interesting  than  the  obfcnre  and  obsolete  text. 
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their  keenest  satire  against  a  despicable  race,  they  af- 
firmed, in  the  bitterness  of  reproach,  that  the  men  knew 
not  how  to  give,  nor  the  women  to  deny.*  The 
oi^eio-  same  hospitality,  which  was  practised  by  Abra- 
^^'  ham  and  celebrated  by  Homer,  is  still  renewed  in 
the  camps  of  the  Arabs.  The  ferocious  Bedoweens,  the 
terror  of  the  desert,  embrace,  without  inquiry  or  hesita* 
tion,  the  stranger  who  dares  to  confide  in  their  honour 
and  to  enter  their  tent.  His  treatment  is  kind  and  respect- 
ful ;  he  shares  the  wealth  or  the  poverty  of  his- host :  and, 
after  a  needful  repose,  he  is  dismissed  on  his  way,  with 
thanks,  with  blessings,  and  perhaps  with  gifts.  The 
heart  and  hand  are  more  largely  expanded  by  the  wants 
of  a  brother  or  a  friend;  but  tiie  heroic  acts  that  could 
deserve  the  public  applause,  must  have  surpassed  the 
narrow  measure  of  discretion  and  experience.  A  dis- 
pute had  arisen,  who,  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca, 
was  entitled  to  the  prize  of  generosity,  and  a  successive 
application  was  made  to  the  three  who  were  deemed 
most  worthy  of  the  trial.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas, 
had  undertaken  a  distant  journey,  and  his  foot  was  in 
the  stirrup,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  suppliant, — 
O  son  of  the  unck  of  the  apostle  of  God,  I  am  a  travel-- 
ler  and  in  distress  !  He  instantiy  dismounted  to  present 
the  pilgrim  with  his  camel,  her  rich  caparison,  and  a 
purse  of  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  excepting  only 
the  sword,  either  for  its  intrinsic  value,  or  as  the  gift  of 
an  honoured  kinsman.  The  servant  of  Kais  informed 
the  second  suppliant  that  his  master  was  asleep;  but 
he  immediately  added,  Here  is  a  purse  of  seven  thou- 
sand  pieces  of  gold  (it  is  all  we  have  in  the  house),  and 
here  is  an  order,  that  will  entitle  you  to  a  camel  and  a 
slave:  the  master,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  praised  and 
enfranchised  his  faithful  steward  with  a  gentle  reproof, 
that,  by  respecting  his  slumbers,  he  had  stinted  bis 
bounty.     The  third  of  these  heroes,  the  blind  Arabah» 

«  Sale's  Preliminary  Diacourse,  p.  «9,  SO* 
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at  the  hour  of  prayer,  was  supporting  his  steps  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  slaves.  Alas  I  (he  replied)  mf  coffera 
ere  empty!  but  these  you  mcy  sell:  if  you  refuse^  Ire-' 
nounce  them.  At  these  words,  pushing  away  the  youths, 
he  groped  along  the  wall  with  his  staflf.  The  charac- 
ter of  Hatem  is  the  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue:* 
he  was  brave  and  liberal,  an  eloquent  poet  and  a  suc*^ 
cessful  robber:  forty  camels  were  roasted  at  his  hospi- 
table feast;  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant  enemy, 
he  restored  both  the  captives  and  the  spoil.  The  free- 
dom of  his  countrymen  disdained  the  laws  of  justice : 
they  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
pity  md  boievolence. 

The  religion  of  the  Arabs,'  as  well  as  of  the  Indians, 
consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
fixed  stars,  a  primitive  and  specious  mode  of  supersti* 
tion.  The  bright  luminaries  of  the  sky  display  die  vir 
«ible  image  of  a  deity :  their  number  and  distance  con- 
vey to  a  philosophic,  or  even  a  vulgar  eye,  the  idea  of 
boundless  space;  the  character  of  eternity  is  marked 
on  these  solid  globes,  that  seem  incapable  of  corrupr 
tion  or  decay;  the  regularity  of  their  motions  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct;  and  Uieir 
real  or  imaginary  influence  encourages  the  vain  belief 
that  the  eardi  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  object  of  their 
"peculiar  care.  The  science  of  astronomy  was  culti- 
vated at  Babylon;  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs  was  a 
clear  firmament  and  a  naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal 
marches,  they  steered  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars: 
their  names,  and  order,  and  daily  station,  were  familiar 
to  the  curiosity  and  devotion  of  the  Bedoween;  and 
he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in  twenty- 

*>  D'HqibelotyBibliot  Orient  p.  458.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  3.  p. 
118.  Caal>  and  Heantu  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  43.  46.  48.)  were  likewise  con- 
^icaooB  for  their  liberality ;  and  the  latter  is  elegantly  praised  by  an  Arabian 
poet : — **  Videbiii  earn  cum  accesaeris  exnltantem,  ac  si  dares  iUi  qnod  ab  Ulopetis.' ' 

'  Whateyer  can  be  known  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Axabians,  may  be 
loond  in  Pocock.  (Specimen,  p.  89 — 136.  163, 164.)  His  profound  erudition  is 
.more  clearly  and  concisely  interpreted  by  Sale ;  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  14— > 
S4.)  and  Assemanni  (Bibliot.  Orient  tom.  4.  p.  580 — 590.)  has  added  some  yalu* 
able  remarks. 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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eight  parts,  the  zodiac  of  tlie  mooD,  and  to  bleisthc 
constellations  who  refreshed,  with  salutary  rains,  the 
thirst  of  the  desert.  The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs 
could  not  be  extended  beycmd  the  visible  sphere;  and 
some  metaphysical  powers  were  necessary  to  sustain 
the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the  resurrection  of  bo- 
dies: a  camel  was  left  to  perish  on  the  grave,  diat  he 
might  serve  his  master  in  anotiier  life;  and  the  invoca- 
tion of  departed  spirits  implies  diat  they  were  stili  en- 
dowed with  consciousness  and  power.  I  am  ignorant 
and  I  am  careless,  of  the  blind  mythology  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  of  the  local  deities,  of  the  stars,  tlite  air,  and 
the  earth,  of  their  sex  or  titles,  their  atfaribntes  or  sub- 
ordination. Each  tribe,  each  family,  each  indepen- 
dent warrior,  created  and  changed  the  rites  and  the 
object  of  his  fantastic  worship ;  but  the  nation,  in  every 
age,  has  bowed  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  lan- 
guage, of  Mecca.  The  genuine  antiquity  of  die 
TheCaa-  Caaba  asccuds  bcyoud  the  Christian  era:  in 
to^^eof  describing  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  the  Omek 
sceoca..  historian  Diodorus^  has  remarked,  between  the 
Thamudites  and  the  Sabseans,  a  famous  temple,  whose 
superior  sanctity  was  revered  by  all  the  Arabians:  the 
linen  or  silken  veil,  which  is  annually  renewed  by  the 
Turkish  emperor,  was  first  oflfered  by  a  pious  king  of 
the  Homerites,  who  reigned  seven  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet."  A  tent  or  a  eavem  might  suf- 
fice for  the  worship  of  the  savages,  but  an  edifice  of 
stone  and  clay  has  been  erected  in  its  place;  and  the 

f  Itf^  mymrm-w  i)pmu  rtftuffAtm  vm  tavt«v  Afmffm  wt^mrt^,  (Diod.  Siciil. 
torn.  1.  lib.  5.  p.  Sll')  The  chaxacter  and  potition  are  so  coirectly  apposite,  that 
I  am  surprised  how  this  curious  passage  should  have  been  read  without  notice  or 
appUoatioa.  Yet  this  fiEunons  temple  had  been  overlooked  by  Agatharcides  (de 
Man  Rnbro,  P- 68.  in  Hudson,  tom.  1.)  whom  Piodorus  copies  in  the  rest  ,of  the 
description.  Was  the  Sicilian  more  knowing  than  the  £ffyptian?  Or  was  the 
Caaba  built  between  the  years  of  Home  650  and  746,  the  dates  of  tiieir  remc- 
ftre  Ustories  ?  (DodweU,  in  Dissert,  ad  torn.  1.  Hudson,  p.  79.  Fabricias,  Bib- 
liot  Gr»c.  torn.  S.  p.  770.) 

*  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  60,  61.  FroA  the  death  of  Mahomet  we  ascend  to  68. 
from  his  birth  to  129,  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  veil  or  curtain,  whick 
is  now  4>f  silk  and  gold,  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  linen.  ( AbnIMa, 
In  Vit.  Mohanmied.  c.  6.  p.  14.) 
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art  niid  power  of  the  laonarchs  of  the  east  have  beeji 
Qoa&ned  to  the  simplicity  of  (he  original  modd.^    A 
spacious  portico  encloses  the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba ; 
a  square  chapel^  twcaaty-four  cubits  long,  twen^-three 
broad,  and  twenty-seven  high;  a  door  and  a  window 
admit  the  light;  the  double  roof  is  supported  by  thvee 
pilkrs  ctf  wood;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  disdiarges  th^ 
rain-water,  and  the  well  Zanz^a  is  protected  by  a  dqiM 
from  accidental  poliution.    The  tribe  of  KoreicA,  by 
^eaud  OF  force,  had  acquired  the  custody  of  the  Caaba; 
tiie  saeerdotal  office  devolved  through  four  lineal  de« 
scents  to  &e  grandfather  of  Mahomet;  a^d  ^  fiimij^ 
of  the  Hashemites,  frooi  whence  he  sprung,  was  tkif 
most  reqpectable  aad  saened  in  the  eyes  of  their  counr 
try***    The  jveeinets  of  Mecca  enjoyed  the  rights  dT 
sanctuary;  and,  i&  the  hat  month  c^  each  year,  the  ciQr 
and  the  temple  were  crowded  with  a  long  train  of  pU'- 
grims,  who  presented  their  vows  and  offerings  in  the 
house  of  God*    The  same  rites,  which  are  now  accom- 
plished by  the  faithful  Mussulman,  were  invented  and 
practised  by  the  superstition  of  the  idolaters.    At  an 
awfiil  dist£mce  tiiey  cast  away  their  garments :  seven 
times,  with  hasty  kteps,  they  encircled  the  Caaba,  and 
kissed  the  black  stone:  seven  times  they  visited  and 
adored  the  adjacent  mountains ;  seven  times  they  threw 
stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina;  and  the  pilgrimage  was 
achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep 
and  camels,  and  the  burial  of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the 
consecrated  ground.    Each  tribe  either  found  or  intro^ 
duced  in  the  Caaba  their  domestic  worship :  the  temple 
was  adorned,  or  defiled,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 

•  The  original  plan  of  the  Caaba  (which  is  semlely  copied  in  Sale,  the  UniTev* 
Bal  History,  &c.}  was  a  Tarkish  drau^t,  which  Reland  (de  Religiona  Mofaam- 
medici,  p.  113 — 123.)  has  corrected  and  explained  from  the  beet  audurities.  For 
the  description  and  legend  of  the  Caaba,  consult  Pocock,  (Qpeoinien,  p.  ll5--ltS.) 
the  BibUotheque  Orientale  of  d'Hexbelot,  (Ciia6a,  Hagir,  Zemtm,  &€.)  and  Sale. 
(Prelinunaiy  Discoone,  p.  114— IM.) 

^  Cosa,  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Mahomet,  most  hare  nsuiped  the  Caaba  A.  D.  440* 
but  the  story  is  differently  told  by  Jannebi,  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Midiomet,  torn.  U 
p.  65-^69.)  and  by  Abnlfeda.  (in  Vit  Moham.  e.  6.  p.  13.) 

t2 
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idols  of  men,  eagles,  lions,  and  antelopes;  and  most 
conspicuous  was  the  statue  of  Hebal,  of  red  agate^ 
lioldittg  in  his  hand  seven  arrows,  without  heads  or 
feathers,  the  instraments  and  symbols  of  profane  divi- 
nation. But  this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian 
arts :  the  devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a 
pillar  or  a  tablet;  and  the  rocks  of  the  desert  were  hewn 
into  gods  or  altars,  in  imitation  of  the  black  stone*"  of 
Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  an 
J3,^crifioM  idolatrous  origin.  From  Japui  to  Peru,  the 
aoidiitet.  ug^  ^f  sacrifice  has  universally  prevailed;  and 
the  votary  has  expressed  his  gratitude  or  fear  by  de- 
stroying or  consuming,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the 
dearest  and  most  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life  of  a 
man"^  is  the  most  precious  oblation  to  deprecate  a  pub- 
lic calamity:  the  altars  of  Phomicia  and  Egypt,  of 
Rome  and  Carthage,  have  been  polluted  with  human 
gore :  the  cruel  practice  was  long  preserved  among  the 
Arabs;  in  the  third  century,  a  boy  was  annually  sacri- 
ficed by  the  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatians;*  and  a  roy^ 
captive  was  piously  slaughtered  by  the  prince  of  ihe 
Saracens,  the  ally  and  soldier  of  the  emperor  Justinian/ 
A  parent  who  drags  his  son  to  the  altar,  exhibits  the 
most  painful  and  sublime  effort  of  fanaticism :  the  deed; 
or  the  intention,  was  sanctified  by  the  example  of  saints 

«  Inthesecoiidcentiuy^Mazimaf  of  IVreattrilmtestotheAnbsf^^ 
a  stone — Afafim  ctBwn  f*n,  <rriM  )i  ou»  mV»,  to  h  ayaX/M  ii^ ;  XiOoc  w  rsnjay$n9f, 
'(Diasert.  8.  torn.  1.  p.  142.  edit  Reuke)  and  the  xepioach  is  forioualy  re-echoed 
by  the  Quietians.  (Clemens  Alex,  in  Piotreptico,  p.  40.  Amobiiie  contra  Gente^ 
lio.  6.  p.  t46.)  Yet  these  stones  were  no  other  than  the  Bt^irv'ka  of  Syria  and 
Greece,  so  renowned  in  sacred  and  profane  antiquity.  (Euseb.  Fi»p.  EnuogeL 
lib.  1- p.  37.  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  54 — 56.) 

<  The  two  hotiid  sobiects  of  At^po&uiiA  and  n<ulodiwi«,  axe  aocorately  diBcossed 
bv  the  learned  sir  John  Marsham.  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  76—78.  301—304.)  San- 
ohoniatho  derives  the  Phcenician  sacrifices  from  the  example  of  Chronns:  bat  wa 
are  ignorant  whether  Chionus  Ured  before  or  after  Abraham,  or  indeed  whether 


he  lired  at  alL 

•  K«T*  iTvc  WMTBT  %wJU  tdtMT,  is  tho  roproach  of  Porphyry ;  but  he  likewise  im- 
pates  to  the  Roman  the  same  barbarous  custom,  which  A.  U.C.  657,  had  been 
finally  abolished.  Dumaetha,  Damnat  al  Gendal,  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (Tabul,  p. 
37.  Arabia,  p.  9 — 29.)  and  Abulfeda;  (p.  57.)  and  may  be  found  in  d^AnvilUra 
mm,  in  the  mid-desert  between  Chaibar  and  Tadmor. 

f^PhM^opins,  (de  Bell.  Persico,  lib.  8.  c.  S8.)  Evagrius,  (lib.  6.  c.  21.)  and  Po- 
cock,  (Specimen,  p.  7f .  86.)  attest  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Arabs  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  danger  and  escape  of  Abdallah,  i^  a  tradition  rather  than  a  fact. 
(Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn:  1.  p.  82—84.) 
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.and  faeroea;  and  the  fatber  of  Mahomet  himself  was 
devoted  by  a  rash  vow,  and  hardly  ransomed  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  hundred  camels.  In  the  time  of  igno* 
ranee,  the  Arabs,  like  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  abstained 
from  the  taste  of  swine's  flesh;*  they  circumcised^  their 
children  at  the  age  of  puberty :  the  same  customs,  with- 
out the  censure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  have  been 
(silently  transmitted  to  their  posterity  and  proselytes. 
It  has  been  sagaciously  conjectured,  that  the  artful  le- 
gislator indulged  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  his  coun- 
trymen. It  is  more  simple  to  believe  that  he  adhered 
to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  his  youth,  without  fore- 
seeing that  a  practice  congenial  to  the  climate  of  Mecca, 
might  become  useless  or  inconvenient  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  or  the  Volga. 
,     ^  Arabia  was  free:    the   adjacent   kingdoms 

Introdac-  i     i         i         i  /.  i 

4aoiiof  the  wcrc  sbakcu  by  the  storms  of  conquest  and  ty- 
^**'**°'*  ranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects  fled  to  the  hap- 
py land  where  they  might  profess  what  they  thought, 
and  practise  what  they  professed.  The  religions  of  the 
Sabians  and  Magians,  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  were 
disseminated  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  Red  sea.  In 
a  remote  period  of  antiqui^,  Sabianism  was  diffused 
over  Asia  by  the  science  of  the  Chaldeans'  and  the 
arms  of  the  Assyrians.  From  the  observations  of  two 
thousand  years,  the  priests  and  astronomers  of  Baby- 
lon*"  deduced  the  etemallaws  of  nature  and  Providence. 

ff  SoUUb  canilnifl  abetment,  says  SolmuB,  (Polyhittor,  c  33.)  who  copies  Pliny, 
(fib.  8.  c.  68.)  in  the  strange  supposition,  that  liogs  cannot  live  in  Arabia.    The 
were  actuated  by  a  natural  and  superstitious  horror  for  that  imr.lean 


beSilst.  (Marsham,  Canon,  p.  205.)  The  old  Arabians  likewise  practised,  poit  aA" 
turn,  the  right  of  ablution,  (Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  80.)  which  is  sanctified  by  the  Ma- 
•  hometan  law.  (Reland,  p.  75,  &c.  Chardin,  or  rather  tbe  MoUak  of  Shaw  Ab- 
.bas,  torn.  4,  p.  71,  &c.^ 

^  The  Mahometan  doctors  are  not  fond  of  the  subject :  yet  they  hold  circumci- 
sion necessary  to  salvation,  and  even  fnretend  that 'Mahomet  was  miraculously 
bom  without  a  foreskin.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  319,  320.  Sales'  Preliminary 
Discourse,  p.  106, 107.) 

'  Diodcnrus  Siculns  (torn.  1.  lib.  2.  p.  142 — 145.)  has  cast  on  their  religion  the 
oudous  but  superficial  glance  of  a  Greek.  Their  astronomy  would  be  far  more  r9r 
luable :  they  had  looked  through  the  telescope  of  reason,  smce  they  could  doubt 
whether  the  sun  were  in  the  number  of  the  planets  or  of  the  fixed  stars. 

^  SimpHcius  (who  quotes  Porphyry)  de  Caelo,  lib.  2.  com.  46.  p.  12S.  lin.  !&• 
apnd  Maisham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  474.  who  doubts  the  fact,  because  it  is  adverse 
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Hey  adored  the  seven  gods  or  angels  who  direetod 
Aie  conrse  of  the  seven  planets,  and  shed  their  irresis^ 
tible  influence  on  the  earth.  The  attributes  of  the 
Bewn  planets,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and 
the  twenty-four  conStellati<ms  of  the  iioritem  and 
southern  hemisphere,  were  represented  by  images  and 
talismans;  the  seven  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated 
io  their  respective  deities:  the  Sabians  prayed  thrice 
each  day;  and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was 
die  t^rin  of  their  pilgrimage.'  But  the  flexible  genius 
of  their  faith  was  always  ready  either  to  teadi  or  tb 
learn ;  in  the  tradition  of  the  creation,  the  deluge,  and 
the  patriarchs,  they  held  a  singular  agreement  with 
their  Jewish  captives;  they  appealed  to  the  secret 
books  of  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch :  and  a  slight  infttsion 
of  the  gospel  has  transformed  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Pdlytheists  into  the  Christians  of  St.  John,  in  the  terri- 
The  Ma-  '^T  ^^  Bassora.""  The  altars  of  Babylon  were 
t^*^  overturned  by  the  Magians;  but  the  injuries  of 
the  Sabians  were  revenged  by  the  sword  of  Alexander; 
Persia  groaned  above  five  hundred  years  under  a 
foreign  yoke;  and  the  purest  disciples  of  Zoroaster 
escaped  from  the  contagion  of  idc^atry,  and  breathed 
with  their  adversaries  the  freedom  of  the  desert" 
Seven  hundred  years  before  the  death  of  Ma^ 
''^^^^  hornet,  the  Jews  were  setded  in  Arabia:  and 
a  far  greater  multitude  was  expelled  from  the  holy  land 

toburatotts.  Hie  eariiest  dateof  the  ChalteaobMirvailittiaiilha  year  Sf34 
before  Christ.  After  the  ccNiciiieeC  of  Babyten  by  Aleaader,  they  were  comav- 
iiicated  at  the  reaueet  of  Aristotle,  to  the  astronomer  Hippaxdratf.  What  a  mo- 
ment  in  the  <>T>tMM*  of  icience  1 

1  Pooock,  (Speamen,  p.  138^146.)  Hottinger»  (Hiat  Oriental,  p.  tet— fOS.) 
Hyde,  (de  Retigione  Vet.  Persarom,  p.  124. 138,  &c.)  d'Heibelot,  (Sabi,  p.  7tS» 
726.)  and  Sale,  (Prelnninaiy  Diaeooiae,  p.  14»  15.)  rather  esdte  than  gratify  oar 
corioeity ;  and  the  last  of  theio  writera  eonliaanda  SaManinB  idth  the  primitive 
religion  of  the  Arabs. 

■  D'AuTille  (I'Eaphratee  et  le  Tigre,  p.  ISO— 147.)  will  fix  the  poritien  of 
tiieseambi^oas  Christians:  Aseemanaos  ^Bibliot  Oriental,  torn.  4.  p.  607—614.) 
may  eiphun  their  tenets.  Bat  it  is  a  shppeiy  task  to  ascertain  the  creed  of  aa 
ignorant  people,  afraid  and  ashamed  to  disdose  their  secret  tiaditions. 

■  Hie  Magi  were  fixed  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  (Gagnicr,  Vie  de  Mahomet, 
tom.  S.  p.  114.)  and  mingled  with  the  old  Atahiaiui.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  146 
— 150« 
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in  the  wars  of  Titus  and  Hadrian.  The  industrious 
exiles  aspired  to  liberty  and  power;  tliey  erected  syua- 
go^es  in  the  castles  and  cities  in  the  wilderness,  and 
their  gentile  converts  were  confounded  with  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel,  whom  they  resembled  in  the  outward 
The  Chris.  ^^^^  of  circumcision.  The  Christian  mis* 
^^*^  sionaries  were  still  more  active  and  successful : 
die  Caches  asserted  their  universal  reign;  the  sects 
whom  they  oppressed  successively  retired  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Rmnan  empire;  ibe  Marcipnites  and  the 
Manichaeans  dispersed  their  fantastic  opinions  and 
ap6cr]rphal  goiqf>els;  the  churches  of  Yemto>  and  thQ 
princes  of  Hira  and  Gassan,  were  instructed  in  a  purer 
creed  by  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  bishops.*  The  li- 
berty of  choice  was  presented  to  the  tribes;  each  Aral» 
was  free  to  elect  or  to  compose  his  private  religion ;  and 
the  rude  superstition  of  his  house  was  mingled  with 
the  sublime  theology  of  saints  and  philosophers.  A 
fundamental  article  of  faith  was  inculcated  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  learned  strangers;  the  existence  of  one  su* 
preme  God,  wiio  is  exalted  above  the  powers  of  heaven 
and  earth,  but  who  has  ofl^a  revealed  himself  to  man- 
kind by  the  ministry  of  his  angels  and  prophets,  and 
whose  grace  or  justice  has  interrupted,  by  seasonable 
miracles,  the  order  of  nature.  The  most  rational  of 
the  Arabs  adcnowledged  his  power,  though  they  neg* 
lected  his  woarship;^  and  it  was  habit  rather  than  con- 
viction that  still  attached  them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry. 
The  Jews  and  Christians  were  the  people  of  the  book: 
the  Bible  was  already  translated  into  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage;** and  the  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  concord  of  these  implacable  enemies. 

*  The  state  of  the  Jews  and  GhristiaiiB  in  Arabia  is  desciibed  by  Pocock  from 
Shareatani,  &c  (Specimen,  p.  60. 134,  &c.)  Hettinger,  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  Slf — 
838.)  d'Hezbelot,  (Bibliot.  Onent.  p.  474 — «76.)  Bamage,  (Hist,  des  Jmfs,  torn. 
7.  p.  185.  torn.  8.  p.  380.)  aaad  Sale.    (Preiiminaxy  Discourse,  p.  S8,  &c.  33,  &c.j) 

P  In  their  offerings,  it  was  a  maxim  to  defraud  God  for  the  profit  of  tbe  idoi» 
not  a  more  potent,  £it  a  more  irritable,  patron.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  108, 109.) 

,4  Ovr  Tetsioiis  now  extant,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  appear  more  recent 
than  the  Koran ;  bat  the  ejcistenoe  of  a  prior  translation  may  be  fairlv  inferred, — 
1.  From  the  perpetoal  pratitk^of  the  synagogue,  of  expounding  the  Hjpbrew  lesson 
by  a  paraphrase  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  country.    8.  From  the  Analogy  of 
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In  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the  Arabs  werd 
pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of  their  nation.    They 
applauded  the  birth  and  promises  of  Ismael;  revered 
the  faith  and  virtue  of  Abraham;  traced  his  pedigree 
and  their  own  to  the  creation  of  the  first  man,  and  im-> 
bibed,  with  equal  credulity,  the  prodigies  of  the  holy, 
text,  and  the  dreams  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis^ 
^irth  and       '^^  ^^^  ^^^  plebeian  origin  of  Mahomet  is 
!fMi^  an  unskilful  calumny  of  the  Christians,' who 
in6t,A.D.  exalt  instead  of  denadine  the  merit  of  their 
adversary.    Hb  descent  from  Ismael  was  a 
national  privilege  or  fable;  buf  if  the  first  steps  of  the 
pedigree'  are  dark  and  doubtful,  he  could  produce  many 
generations  of  pure  and  genuine  nobilily:  he  sprung 
from  the  tribe  of  Koreish  and  the  family  of  Hashem, 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabs,  the  princes  of  Mecca, 
and  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaba.    The  grand- ' 
father  of  Mahomet  was  Abdol  Motalleb,  the  son  of  Ha* 
shem,  a  wealthy  and  generous  citiien,who  relieved  thedis- 
tress  of  famine  with  the  supplies  of  commerce.    Mecca, 
which  had  been  fed  by  the  liberality  of  the  £aither,  was 
saved  by  the  courage  of  the  son.    The  kingdom  of  Ye- 
men was  subject  to  the  Christian  princes  of  Abyssinia: 
their  vassal  Abrahah  was  provoked  by  an  insult  to 
avenge  the  honour  of  the  xrross ;  and  the  holy  city  was 
invested  by  a  train  of  elephants  and  an  army  of  Afri- 
cans.    A  treaty  was  proposed;  and  in  the  first  audi- 
ence, the  grandfather  of  Mahomet  demanded  the  rosti-* 


tKe  Armenian,  Persian,  Ethiopic  versions,  expressly  quoted  by  the  fathers  of  the 
fifth  century,  who  assert,  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  all  the  barbaric 
janguages.  (Walton,  Prol^omena  ad  Bibiia  Polyglot  p.  34.  93—97.  Simeon, 
Hist.  Critique  du  V.  et  du  N.  Testament,  torn.  1.  p.  180, 181. 283—286.  293. 305, 
306.  torn.  4.  p.  206.) 

r  In  eo  conveniunt  omnef  nt  plebeio  Titique  genere  ortonu  &c.  (Hottinger, 
Hist  Orient  p.  136.)  Yet  Theophanes,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
father  of  many  a  lie,  confesses  that  Mahomet  was  of  the  race  of  Ismael,  n  /*»« 
ynmrnrttrnQ  uX«(     (Chronograph,  p.  277.) 

•  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit  Mohammed,  c.  1,  2.)  and  Oagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  p« 
25 — 97. )  descxibe  the  popular  and  appzored  genealogy  of  the  prophet  At  Mecca, 
I  would  not  dispute  its  authenticity :  at  Lausanne,  I  will  venture  to  observe,  1. 
That  from  Ismael  to  Mahomet,  a  period  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  th^y 
reckon  thirty,  instead  of  seventy-five,  generations.  2.  That  the  modem  Bedoweena 
are  ignorant  of  their  history  and  careless  of  their  wdigree*  (Voyage  d' Ameiiz, 
p.  130, 133.)  '  ^ 
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tution  of  his  catde.  And  why  (said  Abrahah)  do  you 
not  rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favour  of  your  temple j 
which  I  have  threatened  to  destroy  f-^Because  (replied 
the  intrepid  chief)  the  cattle  is  my  own:  the  Caaba  be-- 
longs  to  the  godSy  and  they  will  defend  their  house  from 
ifffury  and  sacrilege.  The  want  of  provisions,  or  the 
valour  of  the  Koreish,  compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a 
disgraceful  retreat:  their  discomfiture  has  been  adorned 
with  a  miraculous  flight  of  birds,  who  showered  down 
stones  on  the  heads  of  the  infidels ;  and  the  deliverance 
was  long  commemorated  by  the  era  of  the  elephant/ 
The  glory  of  Abdol  Motalleb  was  crowned  with 
Mce  of  domestic  happiness,  his  life  was  prolonged  tQ 
^'^^  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  he 
became  the  father  of  six  daughters  and  thirteen  sons* 
His  best  beloved  Abdallah  was  the  most  beautiful 
and  modest  of  the  Arabian  youth ;  and  in  the  first  night, 
when  he  consummated  his  marriage  with  Amina^  of  the 
noble  race  of  the  Zahrites,  two  hundred  virgins  are  said 
to  have  expired  of  jealousy  and  despair.  Mahomet, 
or  more  properly  Mdiommed,  the  only  son  of  Abdallah 
and  Amina,  was  bom  at  Mecca,  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Abyssinians,''  whose  victory  would  have  introduced 
into  the  Caaba  the  religion  of  the  Christians.  In'  his 
early  infancy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  his  mother, 

t  The  scene  of  this  histoiy,  or  fable,  is  contamed  in  the  one  hundred  and  fiSfth 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  Gagnier  (in  Prssfat.  ad  Vit  Moham.  p.  18,  &c.)  has 
translated  the  historical  narrative  at  AbnUeda,  which  may  be  fllnstrated  from 
d'Herbelot  (Bibliot  Orientale,  p.  12.)  and  Pocock.  (Specimen,  p.  64.)  Pri- 
deanz  (life  of  Mahomet,  p.  4d.)  calls  it  a  lie  of  the  coinage  of  Mqhomet ;.  bnt 
Sale,  (Koran,  p.  501 — 503^)  who  is  half  a  Massolman,  attacks  the  inconsistent 
•faith  of  the  doctor  for  believing  the  miracles  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  Maracd 
<Alconin,  tom.  1.  part  t.  p.  14.  tom.  2.  p.  893.)  ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  devi), 
and  extorts  from  the  Mahometans  the  confession,  that  Oodwoold  not  have  de- 
fended against  the  Christians  the  idols  of  the  Caaba. 

*  The  safest  eras  of  Abolfeda,  (in  Vit  c.  1.  p.  2.)  of  Alexander,  or  the  Greeks, 
•88«,  of  Bocht  Naser,  or  Nabonasser,  1316,  e(^aal]y  lead  ns  to  the  year  569.  The 
old  Arabian  calendsdr  is  too  dark  and  oncertam  to  support  the  Benedictines,  (Art 
de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  15.)  who  from  the  day  of  the  month  and  week  deduce  a 
new  mode  of  calculation,  and  remove  the  birth  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  of  Christ « 
570,  the  tenth  of  November.  Yet  this  date  would  agree  with  the  year  88t  of  the 
Greeks,  which  is  assigned  by  Elmacin  (Hiat.  Saracen,  p.  5.)  and  Abulphangiui. 
^Dynast,  p.  101.  and  Errata  Pocock's  version.)  While  we  refine  our  chronotogyt 
it  is  possible  that  the  Ulitexmte  prophet  was  ignorant  of  his  own  age. 
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and  his  grand&lber;  his  uncles  were  strong  and  nime* 
rous;  and  in  the  division  of  the  inheritance,  the  or- 
phan's share  was  reduced  to  five  camels  and  an  Ethio- 
pian maid-servant*  At  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and 
war,  Abu  Taleb,  the  most  respectable  of  his  uncles, 
was  the  guide  and  guardian  of  his  youth;  in  his  twen- 
ty^fifth  year,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Cadijafa, 
a  rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon  rewarded 
his  fidelity  with  the  gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune.  The 
marriage^Gontract,  in  the  simple  style  of  antiquity,  re«* 
cites  the  mutual  loves  of  Mahomet  and  Cadija;  de- 
scribes him  as  the  most  accomplished  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish;;  and  stipulates  a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces  of 
gold  and  twenty  camels,  which  was  supplied  by  the  li- 
berality of  his  uncle/  By  this  alliance  the  son  of  Ab- 
dallah  was  restored  to  the  station  of  his  ancestors;  and 
the  judicious  matron  was  content  with  his  domestic 
virtues,  till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,^  he  assumed 
the  title  of  a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  die 
Koran. 

.  According  to  the  tradition  of  his  compa<« 

lofOie  nions,  Mahomet'  was  distinguished  by  the 


prophet,  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward  gift  which  is 
seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
refused.  Bdbre  he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on  his 
side  the  afiections  of  a  public  or  private  audience. 

>  I  copy  the  honourable  testimony  of  Abu  Taleb  to  his  hasaly  and  nephew. 
Laus  Dei,  qui  nos  a  stirpe  Ahrahami  et  semine  Ismaelis  constituit,  et  nobis  ngi- 
onem  sacxam  dedit,  et  nos  judices  hominibus  statuit.  Poro  Mohaoiamed  filiss  Ab- 
doUahi  nepotis  mei  (nepot  meu$)  quo  oum  es  aequo  libiabitur  e  KonsbidiA  quis- 
piam  cui  non  praaponderaturus  est  bonitate  et  ezcellenti^  et  intellect^  et  f  loiia  at 
acumine  etsi  opum  inops  fiierit  (et  certe  opes  umbra  tran^iens  sunt  et dej^tnm  quod 
reddi  debet),  desiderio  Chadi^s  filie  Chowaiiedi  tenetur,  et  ilia  vidssiA  ipnus» 
quicquid  autem  dods  vice  petieritis,  ego  in  me  suscipiam.  (Pooocky  Specimeaf  e 
septim^  parte  libri  £bn  Uamduni*} 

7  The  private  life  of  Mahomet,  from  his  birth  to  his  mission,  is  preserved  by 
Abulfeda,  (in  Viu  o.  S~7.)  and  the  Arabian  writers  of  genuine  or  apooyplnd 
note,  who  are  alleged  by  Hettinger,  (Hist  Orient  p.  204— Sll.)  Maraod,  (t«m 
1.  p.  10—14.)  and  Qagnier.  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  1.  p.  97—154), 

*  Abulfeda,  in  Yit  c.  65, 66.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  3.  d.  272—989. 
the  best  traditions  of  the  person  and  conversation  of  the  prophet  are  oeiived  from 
Ayesha»  Ali  and  Abu  Horaira,  (Gagnier,  tom.  2.  p.  267.  Ockle/s  Hist  of  the 
Saracens,  vol.  %,  p.  149.)  soinamed  the  f^ither  of  &  cat,  who  died  in  the  year  59 
of  the  Hegira. 
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Tkcy  appknided  hi^  oommanding  preBeoce,  his  majartic 
aspect.  Us  pierdng  eye^  his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing 
beard,  his  comKfcenance  that  painted  every  sensation  of 
the  soul,  and  his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression 
of  the  tongue.  In  the  £uniliar  offices  of  life  he  scru- 
puloiisly  adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious  polite- 
ness of  his  country:  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich 
and  powerful  was  dignified  by'  his  condescension  and 
affability  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca:  the  frank- 
ness  of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views: 
and  the  habits  of  courtesy  were  impnted  to  pa'sonal 
friendship  or  universal  benevolence.  His  memory  was 
capacious  and  retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his 
imagination  sublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and 
decisive.  He  possessed  the  courage  both  of  thought 
and  action;  and,  although  his  designs  might  gradually 
expand  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he  enters 
tained  of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp  of  an  ori* 
ginal  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah  was 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the  use  of 
thepurestdialectof  Arabia;  and  the  fluency  of  his  speech 
was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  discreet 
and  seasonable  silence.  With  lliese  powers  of  eloquence, 
Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  barbarian:  his  youth  had 
never  been  instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing;* the  common  ignorance  exen^ted  him  from  shame 
or  reproach,  but  he  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of 
existence,  and  deprived  of  those  faithful  mirrors,  which 

*  ThoM  who  beUere  that  Mahomet  could  read  or  write,  axe  xncapaHe  of  teadbg 
vliat  is  written,  with  another  pen,  in  the  Snrata,  or  chaptem  of  the  JCoran,  7.  29. 
96.  These  texts,  and  the  tnuutlon  of  the  Sonna,  are  admitted  without  doubt  by 
AbuHeda,  (in  Vit.  c.  7^  Gagnier,  ^Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  15.)  Pooock,  (Specimen^ 
p.  151.)  Reland,  (de  Keligione  Mohammedicft,  p.  236.)  and  Sale.  (Preliminary 
piscoorse,  p.  4S.)  Mr.  White,  almost  alone,  denies  the  ignorance,  to  accuse  the 
imposture  of  the  prophet.  His  arguments  are  fta  from  satisfectory.  Two  short 
traifing  jouneys  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  were  surely  not  solBcient  to  infuse  a  science 
so  rare  among  the  citisens  of  Mecca :  it  was  not  in  the  cool  deliberate  act  of  a 
treaty  that  Mahomet' would  have  dropped  the  mask ;  nor  can  any  conclusion  be 
drawn  from  the  words  of  disease  and  delirium.  The  lettered  youth,  before  he 
aspired  to  the  prophetic  character^  must  hare  often  exercised,  in  private  life,  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing ;  and  his  first  couTerts  of  his  own  fimaajy,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  detect  and  upbraid  his  scandalous  hypocrisy.  (White's  Sermons, 
p.  203,  204.    Notes,  p.  36--38.) 
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reflect  to  our  mind  the  minds  of  sages  and  heroes.  Yet 
the  book  of  nature  and  of  man  was  open  to  his  view; 
and  some  fancy  has  been  indulged  in  the  political  and 
philosophical  observations  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Arabian  traveller.^  He  compares  the  nations  and  the 
religions  of  the  earth ;  discovers  the  weakness  of  the 
Persian  and  Roman  monarchies;  beholds,  with  pitjr 
and  indignation,  the  degeneracy  of  the  times;  and  re- 
solves to  unite,  under  one  God  and  one  king,  the  invin- 
cible spirit  and  primitive  virtues  of  the  Arabs.  Our 
more  accurate  inquiry  will  suggest,  that  instead  of  vi-: 
siting  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  temples,  of  the  east, 
the  two  joumies  of  Mahopet  into  Syria  were  confined 
to  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damascus;  that  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  the  caravan 
of  his  uncle,  and  tiiat  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return 
as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandize  of  Ca- 
dijah.  In  these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions,  the 
eye  of  genius  might  discern  some  objects  invisible  to 
his  grosser  companions;  some  seeds  of  knowledge 
might  be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil:  but  his  ignorance  of 
the  Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity  { 
and  I  cannot  perceive  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Maho- 
met, that  his  prospect  was  far  extended  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  Arabian  world.  From  eveiy  region  of  that 
solitary  world,  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually 
assembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce:  in 
the  free  concourse  of  multitudes,  a  simple  citizen,  in 
his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political  state  and 
character  of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of  tibe 
Jews  and  Christians. '  Some  useful  strangers  might  be 
tempted  or  forced,  to  implore  the  rights  of  hospitality; 
and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the  Jew,  the 

b  The  count  de  BoulainTillien  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  209—228.)  leadihis  An- 
bian  pupil,  like  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  or  the  Cynu  of  Ramsay.  Hiajoumej 
to  the  court  of  Persia  is  probably  a  fiction ;  nor  can  I  trace  the  origin  of  his  ex* 
damation,  "  Les  Grecs  sont  pourtant  des  hommes."  The  two  Syrian  journeys  are 
expressed  by  almost  all  the  Arabian  writers,  both  Mahometan*  and  Chrifftiapfl* 
(Gagnier,  ad  Abulfed.  p.  10.) 
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Persian,  and  &e  Sjrrian-  monk,  whom  ihey  accuse  of 
lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  composition  of  the 
Koran.""  Conversation  enriches  the  understanding,  but 
solitude  is  the  school  of  genius;  and  the  uniformity  of 
a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist.  From  his 
earliest  youth,  Mahomet  was  addicted  to  religious  con- 
templation: each  year,  during  the  month  of  Ramadan^ 
he  withdrew  from  the  world  and  from  the  arms  of  Ca- 
dijah:  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles  from  Mecca/ 
he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm,  whose 
abode  is  not  in  die  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet.  The  faith  which,  under  the  name  of  Islam^ 
he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation,  is  compounded 
of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  necessary  fiction.  That  there 
IS  ONLY  ONE  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  the 
AposTLE  of  God. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apologists,  that 
while  the  learned  nations  of  antiquity  were  de- 
luded by  the  fables  of  Polytheism,  their  simple  ancestors 
of  Palestine  preserved  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
true  God.  The  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah  may  not 
easily  be  reconciled  with  the  standard  of  human  virtue  : 
his  metaphysical  qualities  are  darkly  expressed ;  but  each 
page  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  is  an  evidence 
of  his  power:  the  unity  of  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
first  table  of  the  law;  and  his  sanctuary  was  never  de- 
filed by  any  visible  image  of  the  invisible  essence. 
After  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew 
exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and  enlightened,  by  the  spi- 
ritual devotion  of  the  synagogue;  and  the  authority  of 
Mahomet  will  not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach,  that 

'«  I  am  not  at  leituie  to  punue  the  fables  or  conjectnies  which  name  the  etran- 
gexs  accaeed  or  eoapected  by  the  infidels  of  Mecca.  rKoran,  c.  16.  p.  223.  c  35. 
p.  297.  with  Sale's  Remarks.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  22 — 27.  Gag- 
nier.  Not.  ad  AbuliiBd.  p.  11.  74.  Maracd,  torn.  2.  p.  400.)  £Ten  Prideanz  has 
observed  that  the  transaction  most  have  been  secret,  and  mX,  the  scene  lay  in  the 
heart  of  Arabia. 

^  Abulfeda,  in  Vit  c.  7.  p.  15.  Gagnier,  torn.  1.  p.  133.  155.  The  situation 
of  mount  Hera  is  remarked  by  Abolfeda.  (Geograph.  Arab.  p.  4.)  Yet  Maho- 
met had  never  read  of  the  cave  of  Egeria,  obi  noctamaB  Numa  coBftitQebat  amicai, 
«f  the  Idaean  mouiit,  where  Minos  convened  with  Jove,  &c. 
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tiie  Jews  of  Mecca  or  Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son 
ctf  God/  But  the  children  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be 
a  peopie;  and  the  religions  of  the  world  were  guilty, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  of  giving  sons,  or 
daughters,  or  companions,  to  the  supreme  God.  In  the 
rude  idolatry  of  tide  Arabs,  the  crime  is  manifest  and 
audacious :  the  Sabians  ue  poorly  excused  by  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  first  phmet,  or  infedUgeoce  in  their  ce- 
lesliai  hierarchy ;  and  in  the  Magian  system  the  conAiet 
of  the  two  principles  betrays  the  imperfection  of  the 
conquwor.  The  Christians  of  the  seventh  century  had 
insensibly  relapsed  into  a  semblance  of  Paganism ;  their 
public  and  private  vows  w^re  addressed  to  the  relics 
and  images  that  disgraced  the  temples  of  the  east:  the 
Arone  of  the  Almighty  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of 
martyrs,  and  saints,  and  angels,  the  objects  of  popular 
veneration;  and  the  CoUyridian  heretics  who  flourished 
in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  the  name  and  honours  of  a  goddess/  The  myste- 
ries of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to  contradict 
the  principle  of  the  divine  unity.  In  their  obvious 
sense,  they  introduce  three  equal  deities,  and  transform 
die  man  Jesus  into  the  substance  of  the  son  of  God  ^ 
an  orthodox  commentary  will  satisfy  only  a  believing 
mind :  intemperate  curiosity  and  zeal  had  torn  the  veil 
of  the  sanctuary;  and  each  of  the  oriental  sects  was 
eager  to  confess  that  all,  except  themselves,  deserved 

«  Koran,  c  9.  p.  155.  Al  Beidikwi,  and  the  other  commentaton  qwM  bj 
Sale>  adhere  to  the  charge ;  hut  I  do  not  understand  that  it  U  coloored  by  the  most 
obsesie  or  absurd  traditiow  of  the  Talnradists. 

f  Holtinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  225 — 228.  The  Collyxidian  heresy  was  carried 
from  Ihiace  to  Arabia  hy  some  women,  and  the  name  was  borrowed  from  the 
MeXKvptf  or  cake,  which  they  offered  to  the  goddess.  This  example,  that  of  Beiyl- 
Ins  bisbop  of  Bostra,  (Eusd>.  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  6.  c.  SS.)  and  several  others,  may 
excuse  the^reproach,  Arabia  hcrese«n  ferax. 

ff  The  tliree  eods  in  the  Koran  (c.  4.  p.  81.  c.  5.  p.  92.)  are  obviously  directed 
against  our  Catholic  mystery ;  but  vie  Arabic  commentators  understand  them  oif  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  virgin  Mary,  an  heretical  trinity,  maintained,  as  it  is 
said,  by  some  barbarians  at  the  council  of  Nice.  (Eutych.  ^nal.  torn.  1.  p.  440.) 
But  the  existence  of  the  Marianitei  is  denied  by  die  candid  Beausobre;  (Hist,  de 
Manicheisme,  tom.  1.  p.  532.)  and  he  derives  the  mistake  from  the  word  Rouah,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  in  some  oriental  tongues  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  is 
figuratively  styled  the  mother  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nasarenes. 
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the  r^roaph  of  idolatry  and  polyl&eism.    The  eraed  of 
Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or  ambiguity;  and  the 
Koran  is  a  glorious  testimony  to  tiie  unity  of  God.    The 
prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  the  worship  of  idok  and  men, 
of  stars  and  planets,  on  the  rational  principle  that  what-- 
ever  rises  must  set,  that  whatever  is  bom  must  die,  ihat 
whatever  is  corruptible  must  decay  and  perish.*"    In  the 
author  of  the  universe,  his  rational  enthusiasm  oonlesBed 
and  adored  an  infinite  and  eternal  being,  without  form 
or  place,  wit^ut  issue  or  similitude,  present  to  our 
most  secret  thougkli^  existing  by  the  necessity  of  his 
own  nature^  and  deriving  from  himself  all  moral  and 
intelleeteal  perfection.    These  sublime  trulhs,  thus  an* 
nmmced  in  the  langui^  of  the  prophet,^  are  firmly  hdd 
by 'his  disciples,  and  defined  with  metaphysical  preci- 
sion by  Ui^e  interpreters  of  tilie  Koran.     A  philosophic 
theist  might  subscribe  the  pc^nlar  creed  of  the  Maho^ 
metans:^  a  creed  too  sublime  perhaps  for  our  prescait 
faculties.     What  object  remains  for  the  &ncy,  or  even 
thei  understanding,  when  we  have  abstracted  firom  the 
unknown  substance  all  ideas  q(  time  and  space,  of  mo^ 
tion  and  matter,  of  sensation  and  reflection?  The  first 
principle  of  reason  and  revelation  was  confirmed  by  the 
voice  of  Mahomet:  his  proselytes,  from  India  to  Mo<- 
rocco,  are  distinguished  l^  ^  name  of  Unitarians; 
and  the  danger  of  idolatry  has  been  prevented  by  the 
interdiction  of  images.    The  doctrine  of  eternal  decrees 
and  absolute  predestination  is  strictly  embraced  by  the 
Mahometans;  and  they  steuggle  wi&  the  common  dif^ 
Acuities,  haw  to  rec<mcile  the  prescience  of  God  vnA 
the  freedom  and. responsibility  of  man;  how  to  explain 

^  This  train  of  thought  is  philosophioaUy  exemplified  in  the  diaoncter  of  Abra- 
liaai,  who  opposed  in  Chaldea  the  first  iiLtn»dnctio&  of  idokUy.  (Konn,  c.  6. 


p.  106.  d'Herbelot.  BiUiet.  Client  p.  13w) 

*  See  the  Koran,  particularly  the  second,  (p.  SO.)  the  fifty-8eTenth,(p.  43f .)  the 
fifty-eighth,  (p.  441,)  chapter,  which  proclaim  the  omupetenoe  of  the  Creator. 

k  The  most  orthodox  creeds  axe  translated  by  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  f74. 
$84~39S.)  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  toL  S.  p.  82^95.)  Reland,  (de  ReU- 
gioD.  Moham.  lib.  1.  p.  7--1S.)  and  Chardin.  (Voyages  en  Peise,  tern.  p.  4.-<S8.) 
The  great  troth  that  God  is  without  similitude^  is  foolishly  criticiBeid  by  Maracci, 
(Alcoran,  torn.  1.  part.  3.  p.  87^94.)  becavse  he  made  man  aUter  his  own  image. 
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the  permiflsion  of  evil  under  the  reign  of  infinite  power 
and  infinite  goodness. 

Mabomet  The  God  of  nature  has  written  his  existence 
To^S^  on  all  his  works,  and  his  law  in  the  heart  of 
Aa  ia«t  of  man.  To  restore  the  knowledge  of  the  one  and 
piwti.  the  practice  of  the  other,  has  been  the  real  or 
pretended  aim  of  the  prophets  of  every  age;  the  liberality 
of  Mahomet  allowed  to  his  predecessors  the  same  cre- 
dit which  he  claimed  for  himself;  and  the  chain  of  in- 
spiration was  prolonged  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  Koran.^  During  that  period,  some 
rays  of  prophetic  light  had  been  imparted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  tweuty-four  thousand  of  the  elect,  discrimi- 
nated by  their  respective  measures  of  virtue  and  grace; 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  apostles  Were  sent  with  a 
special  commission  to  recall  their  country  from  idolatry 
and  vice;  one  hundred  and  four  volumes  had  been 
dictated  by  the  holy  spirit ;  and  six  legislators  of  trans- 
cendent brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the  six 
successive  revelations  of  various  rites,  but  of  one  im- 
mutable religion.  The  authority  and  station  of  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  rise  in 
just  gradation  above  each  other;  but  whosoever  hates 
or  rejects  any  one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered  with  the 
infidels.  The  writings  of  the  patriarchs  were  extant  only 
in  theapocrjrphal  copies  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians:""  the 
conductof  Adam  had  not  entitled  him  to  the  gra- 
cones.  tjjy^g  QY  respect  of  his  children :  the  seven' pre- 
cepts of  Noah  were  observed  by  an  inferior  and  impeiifect 
class  of  the  proselytes  of  the  synagogue,"  and  the  me- 
mory of  Abraham  was  obscurely  revered  by  the  Sabians 

1  Reiaad,  de  Relig.  Moham.  lib.  1.  p.  17 — 47.  (Sale's  Preliminaiy  Diaconzaa* 
p.  73— 76.;  Voyage  de  CbaTdin,  torn.  4.  p.  €8 — 37.  and  37—47.  for  the  Peniaa 
addition,  **  Ali  is  the  Ticar  of  God !"  Yet  the  precise  number  of  prophets  is  not  an 
article  of  faith. 

'B  For  the  apocryphal  books  of  Adam,  see  Fabricius,  Codex  Psendepigraphns 
V.T.  p.  27—29 ;  of  Seth,  p.  154—157 ;  of  Enoch,  p.  160— «t9.  But  the  book  of 
Enoch  is  consecrated,  in  some  measure,  by  the  quotation  of  the  apostle  of  St  Jude; 
and  a  long  legendary  fragment  is  alleged  by  Syncellus  and  Scalicer. 

n  The  seven  precepts  of  Noah  are  explained  by  Marsham,  (Canon  Chronicus» 
<p«  154^180.)  vho  adopts,  on  this  occasion,  the  learning  and  credulity  of  SeldeiH 
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in  his  native  land  of  Chaldea:  of  tbe  myriads  of  pro- 
phets, Moses  and  Christ  alone  lived  and  reigned;  and 
the  remnant  of  the  inspired  writings  was  comprised  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The 
miraculous  story  of  Moses  is  consecrated  and  embel- 
lished in  the  Koran ;""  and  the  captive  Jews  enjoy  the 
secret  revenge  of  imposing  their  own  belief  on  the 
nations  whose  recent  creeds  they  deride.  For  the  au- 
thor of  Christianity,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by  the 
prophet  to  entertain  a  high  and  mysterious  reverence.^ 
Jesus.  Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the 
apostle  of  Godj  and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed  into 
Mary^  and  a  Spirit  proceeding  from  him:  honourable  in 
this  worlds  and  in  the  world  to  come;  and  one  of  those 
U)ho  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  God."^  The  won- 
ders of  the  genuine  and  apocryphal  gospels' are  profusely 
heaped  on  his  head;  and  the  Latin  church  has  not  dis- 
dained to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  con- 
ception* of  his  virgin  mother.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere 
mortal;  and,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  his  testimony  will 
serve  to  condepin  both  the  Jews,  who  reject  him  as  a 
prophet,  and  the  Christians,  who  adore  him  as  the  Son 
of  Grod.  The  malice  of  his  enemies  aspersed  his  repu- 
tation,  and  conspired  against  his  life;  but  their  inten- 
tion only  was  guilty,  a  phantom  or  a  criminal  was  sub- 
stituted on  the  cross,  and  the  innocent  saint  was  trans^ 
lated  to  the  seventh  heaven.^   During  six  hundred  years 

.  «  The  articles  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Minn,  &c.  in  the  Bibliodieque  of 
d'Herbelot,  are  gaily  bedecked  with  the  fismdibl  legends  of  the  Mahometans,  who 
have  built  on  the  ground-work  of  Scripture  and  the  Talmud. 

P  Koran,  c.  7.  p.  1J8,  &c.  c.  10.  p.  173,  &c.    D'Heibelot,  p.  64ir,  &c. 

4  Koran,  c  3.  p.  40.  c.  4.  p.  80.    D'Uerbelot,  p.  399,  &c. 

'  See  the  ^pel  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  the  Inian<^,  in  the  Codex  Apociyphns 
N.T.  of  Fabndas,  who  collects  the  yarioos  testimonies  conceraine  it.  Cb.  128 


the  t  ^         ^ 

twelfth  century,  the  immaculate  conception  was  condemned  by  St  Beinard  as  a 
presumptuous  novelty.  (Era  Paolo,  Istoria  del  Condlio  di  Trento,  lib.  2.) 

t  See  the  Korain,  c  3.  v.  53.  and  c.  4.  ▼.  156.  of  Maracci*s  edition.    Deus  est 
prnstantissimus  dolose  agentium  (an  odd  phrase)  ....  nee  crucifixerunt  eumi  Md 

VOL.    VI.  V 
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the  gospel  was  die  way  of  triiih  aad  saWatioD;  but  the 
Christiam  in6dii«bly  ibrgot  both  the  laws  and  the 
etample  of  their  founder ;  and  Bif  ahoiMt  wais  instructed 
by  the  Gnostics  to  accuse  the  church)  as  well  as  the 
synagogue,  df  corrupting  the  integrity  ^  the  sacred 
text.''  The  piety  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in 
die  assurance  of  a  future  prophet,  more  illustrious  than 
iheisisetves:  the  etangielic  promise  of  the  Parmdttej  or 
Holy  Ghoat,  was  prefigured  in  the  name,  and  aocom- 
pUdied  in  the  peieon,  of  Mahomet/  the  greatest  and 
last  of  the  aposdes  of  God* 

.f^^  The  communication  of  ideas  requires  a  simili* 

K«^  t»Rle  of  thought  and  language;  the  disooune  of 
a  philosopher  would  vibrate  without  etkd  on  the  ear  of 
a  peasant;  yet  how  minute  is  the  distance  of  tieir  un- 
derstandings^ if  it  be  compared  with  die  contact  of  an 
infinile  and  a  finite  mind,  with  the  word  of  God  re- 
pressed by  the  tongue  or  die  pen  of  a  mortal?  l%e  isi* 
(q;iiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  of  die  apostles  and 
evangelists  of  Christ,  might  not  be  incompadble  with 
the  exercise  of  their  reason  end  memory ;  and  the  diver- 
sity of  their  genius  iis  strongly  marked  m  the  stykofthe 
Otijiand  New  Testament.  But  Mahomet  was  conlent 
witik  a  character,  more  humide,  yet  more  suUkne,  of  n 
simple  editor;  the  substafice  of  the  Kofan,^  accordiiig 

dbjedta  ett  ei«  nmiKt&do :  an  expteMioft  timt  tnay  foit  ^nth  tb«  0y0tom«l  the 
Ppp«Up;  but  t|M  wmt^a^mom  Miere  (Ma^acci,  ton.  9.  p.  113— lljl,  173. 
itJt,  p.  43,  43i  79.)  tbat  aftoiher  man,  a  mend  or  an  enemy,  was  crudfSedtli  die 
ISLOBMor  JMta;  a  labia  wUek  they  had  read  in  the  ifospal  ef  St  Ban^hos, 
Md^phidi  hadieea  atairttd  aa  eiarly  aa  the  tinn  of  ifeBttvi,  by  wotMkwBitm 
heretica.  (Beanaobre*  iUaU  da  Blhmcheiaqw,  toaa.  ^.  p.  ft&  Mcahanv  de  ReU 
Christ  p.  S6S.) 

"  Tma  charge  ia  obacn^cAy  oittad  in  ihe  Kortfa :  <c  3.  p.  45.)  bm  peilhor  Ma- 
haouc,  aor  hiaftdlewefa,  areauAclently  veiaedin  laa|;iiagea  and  eiiticiim  to  give 
any  weight  orcoloiir  tn  tbeir  aoapidona.  Yet  the  ^ktiana  and  Neatoribia  csDold 
reiaiiaaoaie.aterie8,aadlbeiUitflratapt0phetBiigbtUBaantoa«bQld  aatertiuia 
«f  the  Hiamciiawna.    dae  B«iaaoibre, torn.  1.  p.  ^l^SQi, 

s  AauQcthe  prophadea  ef  the  OM  and  Near  TetftaauBl,  iMck  v»  poirtfrted 
by  thaffaaJEor  igfloianioe>ef  the  Bftaaaahnaas,  they  app^to  the  prophet tepioitiae 
«f  (ka  Paradcli,  etr  Canfortev,  trUch  had  been  already  uanrpad  by  <he  Maftianiata 


aad'Mattidhawia;  (Beanaebva,  Hiat.  Critique  dd  fiaMDicfaeiaflM,  ton.  1%  pw  S6S» 
Ice.)  had  iha  eaay  dhaogeof  leMaaa  ttuoAunt  lot  utifmammc,  affiirda  the«yilili<ni 
of  the  natei  ^  TWfahiiaartedv  (Mhmm,  aaaa.  l.pait  l.p.  ISw^ss.) 

f  ^FertheKeaaa,  aeed*iierha]ot,p.S!H-^SS.    Masaoci,tflBi.l.aaiVi«. 
tead.p.dS^-45.    Sale,  PreUniaaay  ]HacMraa»p.M— 70. 
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to  himeetf  or  his  diUcipldB,  is  uncfeated  and  eCemtd ; 
sabsifiting  in  the  essence  of  die  Deitjr,  and  inscribed 
witb  a  pen  of  ligbt  on  the  table  of  bis  everlasting  de*^ 
crees.    A  paper  copy,  in  a  volume  of  silk  and  gems,  wsls 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who,  under  the  Jewish  economy,  had  indeed  been  dis- 
patched on  the  most  important  errands ;  and  this  trusty 
messenger  successively  revealed  the  chapters  a;nd  vevses 
to  die  Arabian  prophet     Instead  of  a  perpetual  and 
perfect  measure  of  the  divine  vrill,  the  fragments  of  the 
Koran  were  produced  at  die  discretion  of  Mahomet : 
each  revelation  is  suited  to  die  emergencies  of  his  policy 
or  passion ;  and  all  contradiction  »  removed  by  the  ssv-* 
ing  maxim,  that  any  text  of  Scripture  is  abrogated  or 
modified  by  any  subsequent  passage.     The  word  of 
God,  and  of  the  apostle,  was  diligently  recorded  by  bis 
disciples  on  palm-leaves  and  the  shoulder-bones  of  muft* 
ton ;  and  the  pages,  without  order  or  connexion,  were 
cast  into  a  domestic  chest  in  the  custody  of  one  of  his 
wives.    Two  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  tke  sa- 
cred volume  was  collected  and  published  by  kis  friend 
and  successor  Abubeker :  the  work  was  revised  by  the 
caliph  Othman,  in  the  diirtietfa  year  of  the  Hegira;  aftd 
die  various  editions  of  the  Koran  assert  the  same  mi- 
raculous privilege  of  a  unilbrm  and  incorraptiUe  text. 
In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  t)ie  prophet  rests 
the  trudi  of  his  mission  on  die  merit  of  his  book,  auda^ 
ciously  challenges  both  men  and  angels  to  imitate  ibe 
beauties  of  a  single  page,  and  presumes  to  assert  that 
God  alone  could  dictate  this  incomparable  perfiMrmance.' 
This  argument  is  most  powerfully  addressed  to  a  devout 
Arabian,  whose  mind  is  attuned  to  faidi  and  rapture, 
whose  ear  is  delighted  hj  ^  music  of  sounds,  and  whose 
ignorance  is  incapable  of  comparing  die  production  of 
human  genius.^    The  harmony  and  copiousness  of  style 

•  Kox»ii,  c.  17.  5.  89.    In  Sale,  p.  835,  fS6.    In  Maracci,  p.  410. 

•  Yetajertof  ArafciaiBiraspeiMaied,  thfltitai^bee^MkUedorflu^aaaed 
by  a  human  pen ;  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  itl,  dec.)  and  Mancci  (the  ]   * 

u2 
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will  not  reach,  in  a  version,  the  European  infidel :  he 
will  peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incoherent  rhap- 
sody of  fable,  and  precept,  and  declamation,  which  sel- 
dom excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea,  which  sometimes 
crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds. 
The  divine  attributes  exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian 
missionary ;  but  hi^  loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a 
remote  i^,  in  the  same  country,  and  in  the  same  laiji- 
guage.*"  If  the  composition  of  the  Koran  exceed  die 
faculties  of  a  man,  to  what  superior  intelligence  should 
we  ascribe  the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the  Philippics  of  De- 
mosthenes? In  all  religions,  the  life  of  the  founder  sup- 
plies the  3ilence  of  his  written  revelation:  the  sayings 
of  Mahomet  were  so  many  lessons  of  truth;  his  actions 
so  many  examples  of  virtue;  and  the  public  and  private 
memorials  were  preserved  by  his  wives  and  companions. 
At  the  end  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sonna,  or  oral 
law,  was  fixed  and  consecrated  by  the  labours  of  Al 
Bochari,  who  discriminated  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seyenty-five  traditions,  from  a  mass  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  reports,  of  a  more  doubtful  or  spurious 
character-  Each  day  the  pious  author  prayed  in  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  and  performed  his  ablutions  with  the 
water  of  Zemzem;  the  pages  were  successively  depo« 
sited  on  the  pulpit,  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  apos^l^; 
and  the  work  has  been  approved  by  the  four  orthodox 
sects  of  the  Sonnites.'' 

^^^         The  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Moses, 
and  of  Jesus,  had  been  confirmed  by  many 

too  liard  for  the  translator)  derides  the  rhyming  affectation  of  the  most  applauded 
passage,  (torn.  1.  part  2.  p.  69—75.) 

^  CoUoqnia  (whether  real  or  fabulous)  in  media  Arabia  atque  ab  AraMbus 
habita.  ([Lowih.  de  Poesi  Hebreorum  Prelect  32—34.  with  his  German  editor 
Michaelis,  Epimetron  4.)  Yet  Michaelis  (d.  671—673.)  has  detected  many 
Egyptian  images,  the  elephantiasis,  papyrus,  Nile,  crocodile,  &c.  The  language 
is  ambiguously  styled,  ATobieo-Htbraa,  The  re8en]j>lance  of  the  sister  dialects  was 
much  more  Tisible  in  their  childhood  than  in  their  mature  age.  (Michaelis,  p.  682; 
SchulCens,  in  Prefat.  Job.) 

eAlBocharidiedA.H.224.  See  d*Heibelot,  p.  208.  416.  827*  Oaimier,  Not. 
adAba]fed.c.l9.p.S3.  ^ 
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Splendid  prodigies;  and  Mahomet  was  repeatedly  urged, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  to  produce  a 
similar  evidence  of  his  divine  legation;  to  call  down 
from  heaven  the  angel  or  the  volume  of  his  revelation^ 
to  create  a  garden  in  the  desert,  or  to  kindle  a  confla- 
gration in  the  unbelieving  city.  As  often  as  he  is 
pressed  by  the  demands  of  the  Koreish,  he  involves 
himself  in  the  obscure  boast  of  virion  and  prophecy, 
appeals  to  the  internal  proofs  of  his  doctrine,  and  shields 
himself  behind  the  providence  of  God,  who  refuses 
those  signs  and  wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit 
of  faith  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  But  the 
modest  or  angry  tone  of  his  apologies  betrays  his  weak- 
ness and  vexation;  and  these  passages  of  scandal,  esta- 
blish beyond  suspicion,  the  integrity  of  the  Koran.** 
The  votaries  of  Mahomet  are  more  assured  than  himself 
of  his  miraculous  gifts,  and  their  confidence  and  credu- 
lity increase  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  time 
and  place  of  his  spiritual  exploits.  They  believe  or  af- 
firm that  trees  went  forth  to  meet  him :  that  he  was  sa- 
luted by  stones;  that  water  gushed  from,  his  fingers, 
that  he  fed  the  hungry,  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  the 
dead;  that  a  beam  groaned  to  him;  that  a  camel  com- 
plained to  him ;  that  a  shoulder  of  mutton  informed  him 
of  its  being  poisoned;  and  that  both  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature  were  equally  subject  to  the  apostle  of  God.* 
His  dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey  is  seriously  described 
as  a  real  and  corporeal  transaction.  A  mysterious  ani- 
mal, the  borak,  conveyed  him  from  the  temple  of  Mecca 
to  that  of  Jerusalem:  with  his  companion  Gabriel,  he 

'  See  more  remarkably,  Konm,  c.2.  6.  IS,  13. 17.  Prideaoz  (Life  of  Mahomet^ 
p.  18, 19.)  has  confoundeid  the  impostor.  Maiacci,  with  a  more  learned  appaia^ 
tns,  has  riiewn  that  the  passages  which  deny  his  miracles  are  clear  and  positive, 
(Alcoran,  torn.  1.  part  3.  p.  7-^12.)  and  those  which  seem  to  assert  them,  are  am- 
bigaoos  and  insufficient  (p.  12 — it.  ^ 

«  See  the  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  the  text  of  Abolpharagins,  p.  17.  the  no  es  of 
Pocock,  p.  187—190.  d'Herbelot  Bibliotheqne  Orientale,  p.  76, 77.  Voyages  de 
Chardin,  tom.  4.  p.  fOO — 203.  Maracci  (Alcoran,  tom.  1 .  p.  22 — 64.)  has  most 
laborioosly  collected  and  confuted  the  miracles  and  prophecies  of  Mahomet,  which* 
according  to  some  writers,  amount  to  three  thousand. 
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successively  ascended  the  seven  heavens,  and  received 
and  repaid  the  salutations  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
and  the  angels,  in  their  respective  mansions.  Beyond 
the  seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  alone  was  permitted  to 
proceed :  he  passed  the  veil  of  unity,  approached  widihi 
two  bow-shots  of  the  throne,  and  felt  a  cold  that  pierced 
him  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoulder  was  touched  by  the 
hand  of  God.  After  this  familiar,  though  impcntant 
conversation,  he  again  descended  to  Jerusalem,  remount- 
ed the  borak,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  performed  in  the 
tenth  part  of  a  night  the  journey  of  many  thousaad 
yeam.'  According  to  another  legend,  the  apostle  con- 
founded in  a  national  assembly  the  malicious  challaige 
of  the  Koreish.  His  resistless  word  split  asunder  the 
orb  of  the  moon:  the  obedient  planet  stooped  from  her 
station  in  the  sky,  accomplished  the  seven  revolutions 
round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Mahomet  in  the  Arabian 
tongue,  and  suddenly  contracting  her  dimensiofns,  Al- 
tered at  the  collar,  and  issued  forth  through  the  sleeve, 
of  his  shirt.*  The  vulgar  are  amused  with  these  mar- 
vellous tales ;  but  the  gravest  of  the  Mussulman  doctors 
imitate  the  modesty  of  their  master,  and  indulge  a  lati- 
tude of  faith  or  interpretation.*'  Th^  might  speciously 
allege,  that  in  preaching  ike  religion,  it  was  needless  to 

'  The  nocturnal  jomaey  h  eirconstantially  reiated  by  AboKedt,  (in  Vit  Mnhan- 
Ufed.  c.  19.  p.  9S,}  wIk)  wkkes  to  think  it  a  Ticioa ;  by  Prideaux,  (p.  1.  40.)  vbo 
aggravates  the  absuiditieB ;  and  by  Gagnier,  (torn.  1.  p.  252 — 343.)  who  dedares, 
horn,  die  cealotif  AH  Jaoaabi*  ^ait  to  deqythif  jovnieyi  « t9  ditbeUeve  the  Korttt. 
Yet  the  Koran,  without  naming  either  heaven,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Mecca,  has  only 
dropped  a  mysterious  bint:  LauQU  qui  (mastnlitiarvmnauiimab  oratorio  Utoni 
ad  oratoriom  remotissimum*  (Koran,  c.  If .  5. 1*  in  Maracci,  torn*  2.  p.  407.  for 
Sale's  version  is  more  Ucentioas.)  A  slender  baais  for  the  aerial  structore  of  tra- 
dition. 

9  In  tbe  prophetic  style»  whicb  uses  the  present  or  past  for  the  future,  Habomet 
bad  said,— Appropinquavit  horaet  scissaest  luna.  (Koran,  c.  54. 5. 1.  in  Maracci, 
torn.  2.  p.668.)  This  figure  of  rhetoric  has  been  converted  into  a  laet,  wbicb  is 
said  to  be  attested  by  tbe  moat  respectable  eye-witnesses.  (Maracci,  ton.  % 
P.4S90.)  Tbe  festival  is  stiU  oefebiated  by  (ihe  Pexsisas ;  (Chardin,  tan.  4.  p.201.) 
and  the  legend  is  tediously  s|Mm  oat  by  Gagmier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  U  ^  IBS 
—234.)  on  the  faith,  as  it  sbould  seem,  of  the  crednloos  Al  Jansabi.  Yet  a  Mar 
bonetan  doctor  has  arraigned  die  credit  of  tbe  principal  witness  i  (apod  Foceck, 
Specimen,  p.  187.)  the  best  intespreters  are  content  with  the  simple  sense  of  tbe 
KfMnn;  (Al  Beidawt,  apod  Hokinger,  Hist.  Orient.  Ub.  2.  p.  302.)  and  tbe  silence 
of  Abolfeda  is  worthy  or  a  {Ncinoe  imd  a  philosopher. 
ragius,  m  Specimen.  Hist.  Arab,  p*  ~ 


gius,  m  Specimen.  Hist.  Arab,  pk  17.  and  bis  scepticism  is  justified 
in  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  190—194.  from  the  purest  authorities. 
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Violate  the  harmony  of  tmture;  th*t  a  creid  unclouded 
with  mystery  may  be  excufed  from  miracles;  and  that 
the  sword  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  potent  than  the  rod 
of  Moses. 

PMcepta  The  polytheist  is  opprsssed  and  distracted  by 
^t;-  ^  the  variety  of  superstition :  a  thousand  rites  of 
^t^\  Egyptiaa  origin  were  interworen  with  the  es- 
«!»»• '  sance  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  spirit  of  the  goe- 
pd  had  evaporated  in  the  pageantry  of  the  ohuroh.  The 
prophet  of  Mecca  wa^  ten^pted  by  prejudice,  or  policy^ 
or  patriotism,  to  sanctify  the  rites  of  the  Arabiigui)  and 
the  custom  of  visiting  the  holy  stone  of  the  Caaba.  But 
the  precepts  of  Mahomet  himself  iocuicateamore  simple 
and  rational  piety :  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms^  are  the  n* 
ligious  duties  of  a  Muasulman ;  and  he  is  encouraged  to 
hope,  that  prayer  will  carry  him  halfway  to  Crod,  fasting 
will  bring  him  to  the  door  of  his  palace,  and  alms  will 
gain  him  admittance.^  I.  According  to  the  tradition  of 
the  nocturnal  J0uriiLey>  the  apostle,  in  his  personal  con* 
ference  with  the  Deity,  was  commanded  to  impose  o» 
his  disciples  the  daily  obligation  of  fi%  prayers.  By  the 
advice  of  Moses,  h^  applied  for  an  alleviation  of  this  in- 
tolerable burden ;  the  number  was  gradually  reduced  to 
five ;  without  any  dispensation  of  business  or  pleasm^ 
or  time  or  place,  the  devotion  of  the  iaithful  is  rapeiB^d 
at  day-lHre^,  at  noon,  in  tim  afteimoop,  in  the  evening, 
and  at  the  first  watch  of  th^  night ;  and,  in  the  prefispt 
decay  of  reli^ous  fervour,  our  travellers  are  e^^M^  by 
the  profound  humility  and  attention  of  the  Tur)»  ai|d 
Persians.  CleanUuessis  thekey  ofpr^y^p:  the  friBqi|eQt 
lustration  of  the  hands,  the  lace,  and  the  body,  which 

'The  most  atltbQ^ti|:  accoimt  of  these  precepts, pilgrimage,  prayer,  fasting,  Bhxm, 
flid  ablutions,  is  extractal  ftoai  tke  Paniao  ibid  Arabian  khaalqpaas  hj  Maiaoci. 
(Ptodrom.  part  4.  p.  9 — S4.)  Reland,  (in  his  excellent  treatise  de  Religione  Mo- 
bamtedicft,  Utrecht,  1717,  p.  er^-lSSOAadChai^&i.  (Vojagetea  fmm,Um.  4. 
p.  47-^195.)  Maracoi  Is  a  povtial  acenser ;  ^at  die  jeweller,  Chardk,  liad  dM 
eyes  of  a  .pMlomher ;  «»4  lUiatid,  ajndMooi  etudent,  hadtmTelled  &vtr  the  east 
in  bis  deeet  at  Imcebt.  The  IbwteeMii  latter  of  Toonelort  (Vcyti^  da  Levant, 
torn.  9.  p.  -335—360,  in  octavo)  describes  what  he  had  seen  of  the  relitfion  of  <ibe 
TiiHn. 
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was  practised  of  old  by  the  Arabs,  is  sdemnly  enjoined 
by  the  Korto ;  and  a  permission  is  formally  granted  to 
supply  with  sand  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  words  and 
attitudes  of  supplication,  as  it  is  performed  either  sitting, 
or  standing,  or  prostrate  on  the  ground,  are  prescribed 
by  custom  or  authority,  but  the  prayer  is  poured  forth  in 
short  and  fervent  ejaculations ;  the  measure  of  zeal  is 
not  exhausted  by  a  tedious  liturgy ;  and  each  Mussul- 
man, for  his  own  person,  is  invested  with  the  character 
of  a  priest.  Amongst  the  theists,  who  reject  the  use  of 
images,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  the  wan- 
derings of  the  fancy,  by  directing  the  eye  and  the 
thought  towards  a  kebla,  or  visible  point  of  the  horizon. 
The  prophet  was  at  first  inclined  to  gratify  the  Jews  by 
the  choice  of  Jerusalem ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  a  more 
natural  partiality ;  and  five  times  every  day  the  eyes  of 
the  nations  at  Astracan,  at  Fez,  at  Delhi,  are  devoutly 
turned  to  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca.  Yet  every  spot  for 
the  service  of  God  is  equally  pure ;  the  Mahometans  in- 
differently pray  in  their  chamber  or  in  the  street.  As  a 
distinction  firom  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Friday  in 
each  week  is  set  apart  for  the  useful  institution  of  public 
worship:  the  people  are  assembled  inthemosch;  and 
the  iman,  some  respectable  elder,  ascends  the  pulpit,  to 
begin  the  prayer  and  pronounce  the  sermon.  But  the 
Mahometan  religion  is  destitute  of  priesthood  or  sacrifice ; 
and  the  independent  spirit  of  fanaticism  looks  down  with 
contempt  on  the  ministers  and  the  slaves  of  superstition. 
II.  The  voluntary^  penance  of  the  ascetics,  the  torment 
and  glory  of  their  lives,  was  odious  to  a  prophet  who 
censured  in  his  companions  a  rash  vow  of  abstaining 
from  flesh,  and  women,  and  sleep ;  and  firmly  declared 
that  he  would  suffer  no  monks  in  his  religion.^    Yet  he 

k  Mahomet  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  15S.)  reproaches  theChristiaiis  with  taking 
theirpriests  and  monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God.  Yet  Maracd  (Prodromns, 
part  J.  p.  69, 70.)  excuses  the  worship,  especially  of  the  pope,  and  quotes,  from  the 
Koran  itself,  the  case  of  Ebiis,  or  Satan,  who  was  cast  mnn  hearen  for  refosing  to 
adore  Adam. 

1  Koran,  c.  5.  p.  94.  and  Sale's  note,  which  refers  to  the  authority  of  Jallaloddin 
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instituted,  in  each  year,  a  fast  of  thiitjr  days ;  and  stre« 
nuously  recommended  the  observance,  as  a  discipline 
which  purifies  the  soul  and  subdues  the  body,  as  a  salu* 
tary  exercise  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  his 
apostle.  During  the  month  of  Ramadan,  from  the  rising 
to.  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  Mussulman  abstains  from 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  women,  and  baths,  and  per- 
fumes ;  from  all  nourishment  that  can  restore  his  strength, 
from  all  pleasure  that  can  gratify  his  senses.     In  the  re- 
volution of  the  lunar  year,  the  Ramadan  coincides  by 
turns  with  the  winter  cold  and  the  summer  heat ;  and 
the  patient  martyr,  without  assuaging  his  thirst  with,  a 
drop  of  water,  must  expect  the  close  of  a  tedious  and 
sultry  day.    The  interdiction  of  wine,  peculiar  to  some 
orders  of  priests  or  hermits,  is  converted  by  Mahomet 
alone  into  a  positive  and  general  law :""  and  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  globe  has  abjured,  at  his  command,  the 
use  of  that  salutary,  though  dangerous  liquor.     These 
painful  restraints  are,  doubtless,  infringed  by  the  liber- 
tine, and  eluded  by  the  hypocrite :  but  the  legislator,  by 
whom  they  are  enacted,  cannot  surely  be  accused  of  al-. 
luring  his  proseljrtes  by  the  indulgence  of  their  sensual, 
appetites.     III.  The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  de- 
scends to  the  animal  creation;  and  the  Koran  repeatedly 
inculcates,  not  as  a  merit,  but  as  a  strict  and  indispensa- 
ble duty,  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate.  Ma-- 
homet,  perhaps,  is  the  only  lawgiver  who  has  defined  the 
precise  measure  of  charity :  the  standard  may  vary  with 
the  degree  and  nature  of  property,  as  it  consists  either  in 
money,  in  com  or  cattle,  in  fruits  or  merchandise ;  but 
the  Mussulman  does  not  accomplish  the  law,  unless  he 
bestows  a  tenth  of  his  revenue ;  and  if  his  conscience  ac- 

and  Al  Beidawi.  D'Herbelot  declarea,  that  Mahomet  condemned  la  vi  rdiguuig; 
and  that  the  first  swaxms  of  fakirs,  dervisee,  &c.  did  not  i^^pear  till  after  uSi  year 
300  of  the  Hegira.  (BibKot  Orient,  p.  S9S.  718. 

^^  See  the  double  prohibition ;  (Koran,  c.  2.  p.  25.  c.  5.  p.  94.)  the  one  in  the 
s^le  of  a  legislator,  the  otherin  that  of  a  fimatic  The  pabhc  and  private  motiyes 
of  Mahomet  are  investigated  by  Prideanx  (life  of  Mahomet,  p.  63 — 64.)a&d  Sale. 
(Freliminaiy  Discourse,  p.  124.) 
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cn^es  him  oi  fraud  or^extartioa,  the  tendi,  luidcor  die  idea 
of  restkittioQi  is  eohoi^ed  to  ^ffih^  Benevolence  is  the 
foimdation  of  justice,  since  we  are  forbid  to  injure  those 
whom  we  are  bound  to  assist.  A  prophet  may  rereai 
the  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  futurity ;  but  in  his  mond 
precepts  he  can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of  our  own 
hearts. 

RMvtnc-      The  two  articles  of  belief,  and  the  four  ]^rbc- 
^^        tical  duties  of  Islam,  are  guarded  by  rewards  and 
punishments ;  and  the  faith  of  the  Mussulman  is  deroudy 
fixed  on  the  event  of  the  judgment  and  the  last  day. 
The  prophet  has  not  presumed  to  determine  the  moment 
of  tluut  awfiil  catastrophe,  ibough  he  darkly  amtounoes 
the  signs,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  will  precede 
the  universal  dissolution,  when  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  the  order  of  creation  shall  be  confounded  in  the  pri<- 
mitive  chaos.    At  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  new  woiids 
will  start  into  braig ;  angels,  g^i,  and  men,  will  ariee 
from  the  dead,  and  the  human  soul  will  again  be  united 
to  the  body.    The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  fint 
entertained  by  the  Eg]^tians  f  and  their  mummies  weie 
embalmed,  their  pyramids  were  constructed,  to  preserve 
the  ancient  mansion  of  the  soul,  during  a  period  of  three 
thousand  years.  But  the  attempt  is  partial  and  unavail- 
ing ;  and  it  is  with  a  more  philosophic  qpirit  that  MalxH 
met  relies  on  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  whose 
word  can  reanimate  the  breathless  clay,  and  collect  the 
innumerable  atoms,  that  no  longer  retain  their  form  or 
substance.''  The  intermediate  state  of  the  soul  it  is  hard 

"  The  jealousy  of  Maracci  (Prodroiints,'paTt  4.  p.  SS.)  prompta  Kim  lo  eavmefaie 
&0  nen  liberal  afanaoC^  Calholictof  Borne.  Fifteen  great  boapitala  aie  ope* 
to  many  thoijsand  patients  and  pilgrims,  fifteen  hmidred  maidens  are  aimtiatty  por- 
tioned, ffty-fliz  cbniitf -ncheals  an  founded  far  ixrtb  sexes,  one  haBdiiadnii^t««ttty 
confraternities  relioTe  the  wants  of  their  brethVen,  &c.  The  benevolence  of  London 
is  still  more  extensive ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  much  more  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
bumaaity,  llianto  tiie  refigion^  tlw  people. 

•  See  Herodotus,  (Ub.  f .  e.  ItS.)  and  o«r  learned  lenaliynii,  sir  Joba  MsMhian. 
(Canon.  Chronicus,  p.  46.)  The  A^f  of  ibeaame  writer  (p.  t54*-i74.)  is  an  eln- 
borate  sketdi  of  the  infernal  regions,  as  tbey  wen  panted  by  Chefttficy  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  of  the  poets  and  pbiiosopbers  of  anci^ty. 

^Tbe  Koran  (c.  2.  p.  t59,  hot.  of  Sale,  p.  St.  of  Maracei,  p.  9r.)niates  an  lage- 
nious  miracle,  which  satisfied  the  curiosity,  and  conimed  Me  fiun,  of  Abmbam. 
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to  decide ;  and  those  wko  siast  finnly  believe  Imt  immi^ 
terial  Bafture,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  kpw  she  gmi 
think  or  act  without  ihe  agency  of  the  organ  of  sense. 
Hen  and  "^^  reuoion  of  the  son!  and  body  will  be  fol^ 
i^*"^<^^  lowed  by  the  final  judgment  of  mankind :  and, 
in  his  copy  of  the  Magian  picture,  the  prophet  has  too 
faithfully  represrated  the  forms  of  proceedii:^,  and  even 
the  slow  and  successive  operations  of  an  earthly  tribunal. 
By  his  intolerant  adversaries  he  is  upbraided  for  ex- 
tmding,  even  to  themselves,  the  hope  of  salvation;  for 
asserting  the  blackest  heresy,  that  every  man  who  be<- 
lieves  in  Qod,  and  accomplishes  good  works,  may  expect 
in  the  last  day  a  &vourable  sentence.  Such  rational 
indifference  is  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  fanatic; 
nor  is  it  pi^obable  that  a  messenger  froin  heaven  should 
depreciate  the  value  and  necessity  of  his  own  revelatioflL 
In  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,^  the  bdief  of  God  is  inse^ 
parable  from  that  of  Mahomet ;  the  good  works  ave 
those  which  he  has  enjoined;  and  the  two  qualifieatioBS 
imply  the  profession  of  Islam,  to  which  all  nations  and 
all  sects  are  equally  invited.  Their  spiritual  blindness^ 
though  excused  by  ignorance  and  crowned  with  virtue, 
will  be  scourged  with  everlasting  torments ;  and  the 
tears  which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  tomb  of  his  modier, 
for  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  pray,  display  a  striking 
contrast  of  humanity  and  enthusiasm.'  The  doom  of 
the  infidels  is  common:  the  measure  of  liieir  gailt  and 
pmiishment  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  evidence 
which  tihey  have  rejected,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  errors 
which  they  have  entertained :  the  eternal  mansions  of 
the  Christians,  the  Jews,  the  Sabians,  the  Magians,  and 

4  The  candid  Reland  has  demoBstrated,  that  Mahomet  damns  all  wnbelierers; 
(de  Xeligiofn.  Moham.  p.  1S8 — 142.)  lihat  derilB  will  not  be  finally  saved ;  (p.  196 
— 199.)  that  pacadi«e  vill  not  tolel/y  cannitof  corporaal  delighta ;  (p.  199-^fl0&.) 
and  that  women*8  sooIb  are  immortal,  (p.  205 — ^209.) 

r  Al  Beidawi,  apod  Sale*  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  164.  The  dbAuaI  to  pray  for  an  «B- 
believing  kindred,  is  justified,  accordins  to  Mahomet,  by  the  dnty  of  a  proi^et, 
and  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  reprobated  his  own  fbtber  as  an  enemy  &t  uod. 
Yet  Abraham,  (he  adds,  c.9.  v.  116.  Maracoi,  torn.  2.  p.  317.)  fait  sane  j[>iiw» 
mitis. 
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the  idolaters,  are  sunk  below  each  other  in  the  abyss^^^ 
and  the  lowest  hell  is  reserved  for  the  faithless  hypo- 
crites who  have  assumed  the  mask  of  religion.  After 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  has  been  condemned  for 
their  opinions,  the  true  believers  only  will  be  judged  by 
their  actions.  The  good  and  evil  of  each  Mussulman, 
will  be  accurately  weighed  in  a  real  or  allegorical  ba- 
lance, and  a  singular  mode  of  compensation  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  payment  of  injuries :  the  s^gressor  will 
refund  an  equivalent  of  his  own  good  actions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  whom  he  has  wronged;  and  if  he 
should  be  destitute  of  any  moral  property,  the  weight  of 
his  sins  will  be  loaded  with  an  adequate  share  of  the 
demerits  of  the  sufferer.  According  as  the  shares  of 
guilt  or  virtue  shall  preponderate,  the  sentence  will  be 
pronounced,  and  all,  without  distinction,  will  pass  over 
the  sharp  and  perilous  bridge  of  the  abyss :  but  the  in- 
nocent, treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Mahomet,  will  glo- 
riously enter  the  gates  of  paradise,  while  the  guilty  will 
fall  into  the  first  and  mildest  of  the  seven  hells.  The 
term  of  expiation  will  vary  from  nine  hundred  to  seven 
thousand  years;  but  the  prophet  has  judiciously  pro- 
mised, that  a// his  disciples,  whatever  may  be  their  sins, 
shall  be  saved,  by  their  own  faitii  and  his  intercession, 
from  eternal  damnation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  super- 
stition should  act  most  powerfully  on  the  fears  of  her 
votaries,  since  the  human  fancy  can  paint  with  more 
energy  the  misery  than  the  blis^  of  a  future  life.  With 
the  two  simple  elements  of  darkness  and  fire,  we  create 
a.  sensation  of  pain,  which  may  be  aggravated  to  an  in- 
finite degree  by  the  idea  of  endless  duration.  But  the 
same  idea  operates  with  an  opposite  effect  on  the  conti- 
nuity of  pleasure;  and  too  much  of  our  present  enjoy- 
ments is  obtained  from  the  relief,  or  the  comparison,  of 
evil.  It  is  natural  enough  that  an  Arabian  prophet 
should  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  groves,  the  fountains, 
and  the  rivers  of  paradise;  but  instead  of  inspiring  thQ 
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blessed  inhabitants  with  a  liberal  taste  for  harmony  and 
science,  conversation  and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates 
the  pearls  and  diamonds,  the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of 
marble,  dishes  of  gold,  rich  wine^,  artificial  dainties,  nu- 
merous attendants,  and  the  whole  train  of  sensual  and 
costly  luxury,  which  becomes  insipid  to  the  owner,  even 
in  the  short  period  of  this  mortal  life.     Seventy-two 
hauriSf  or  black-eyed  girls,  of  resplendent  beauty,  bloom- 
ing youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  will 
be  created  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  believer;  a  moment 
of  pleasure  will  be  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years,  and 
his  faculties  will  be  increased  a  hundred-fold,  to  render 
him  worthy  of  his  felicity.     Notwithstanding  a  vulgar 
prejudice,  the  gates  of  heaven  will  be  open  to  both  sexes ; 
but  Mahomet  has  not  specified  the  male  companions  of 
the  female  elect,  lest  he  should  either  alarm  the  jealousy 
of  their  former  husbands,  or  disturb  their  felicity,  by  the 
suspicion  of  an  everlasting  marriage.     This  image  of  a 
carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the  indignation,  perhaps 
the  envy  of  the  monks :  they  declaim  against  the  impure 
religion  of  Mahomef;  and  his  modest  apologists  are 
driven  to  the  poor  excuse  of  figures  and  allegories.  But 
the  sounder  and  more  consistent  party  adhere,  without 
shame,  to  the  literal  ruterpretation  of  the  Koran;  useless 
would  be  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  unless  it  were  re- 
stored to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  worthiest 
faculties ;  and  the  union  of  sensual  and  intellectual  en- 
joyment is  requisite  to  complete  the  happiness  of  the 
double  animal,  the  perfect  man.    Yet  the  joys  of  the 
Mahometan  paradise  will  not  be  confined  to  the  indul- 
gence of  luxury  and  appetite;  and  the  prophet  has  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  all  meaner  happiness  will  be  for- 
gotten and  despised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who  shall 

be  admitted  to  the  beatitude  of  the  divine  vision/ 

•  - 

•  •  For  the  day  of  judgment*  hell,  paradiie,  &c.  conflalt  the  Koran,  (e.  t.  r.  t5. 
«.  56, 78,  &c.)  with  Maracd's  ▼indent,  but  leaned,  refutation,  (in  his  notes,  and 
lo  the  Prodromns,  part  4.  p.  78.  ISO.  ISt,  &c.)  d'Herbelot,  (BiMOtheqne  Orien- 
tale,  p.  368. 575.)  Relaad,  (p.  47—61.)  and  Sale.  (76— lOS.)     The  original 
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HftiittAet  The  first  and  most  soduous  cofiqutsto  of  Mb^ 
2*;^,  hornet*  were  diose  of  his  wife,  his  servant,  his. 
AJ).^9.  pupil,  and  his  friend;"  since  he  presoited  him- 
self as  a  prophet  to  those  who  were  most  conyeFsaDt 
wfth  his  infirmities  as  a  man.  Yet  Cadijah  believed  the 
wcnrds,  and  cherished  the  glory  of  her  husband;  the  ob- 
sequious and  affectionate  Zeid  was  tempted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  freedom :  the  illnstrtons  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu 
Taleb,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  his  cousin  with  the 
spint  of  a  youthful  hBto ;  and  the  wealth,  the  moderatioB^ 
die  vemeity  of  Abnbeker,  eo«firmed  ihe  religion  of  the 
pfophet  whom  be  wae  destined  to  succoed.  Byh» 
persuasioBy  ten  of  the  mostreaq^tablecititens  of  Mecca 
were  introduced  to  the  private  lessons  of  Islam;  they 
yielded  to  the  voiee  of  reason  and  enthusiasm;  they  re- 
peated the  fimdamental  creed, — TTtere  Ulmt  me  Qod^ 
€Md  Mahomet  is  the  apo$tkqfCred;  and  their  faith,  even 
in  this  Hfe,  was  rewarded  with  riches  and  hosiours,  with 

ideat  of  tSie  Mftgi  are  daxUy  and  doubtfully  explored  by  their  apologist,  Dr. 
Hyde.  ^Hiit.  Relimiii  Penanim  &  JS.  p.  40S~4t£.  0xim.ir60.)  In  tiie 
article  oi  Mabtmiet,  Bavle  has  shewn  how  indifferently  wit  and  philosophy  siqpply 
Ae  nbimoe  of  genacal  ttfiBanmion. 

*  Before  I  enter  into  the  history  of  ihemophet,  it  is  incnmbent  on  me  to  produoB 
aiy  ei«id«B€e.  Hie  Latin,  French,  and  Bngfish  versions  of  the  Koran,  are  pre- 
ceded by  historical  diicoiwnes>  and  the  thiee^wislatorf«  Maraflci(t«Bi*  1.  pn  14^— 
32.^  Savaiy,  (torn.  1.  p.  1—248.)  and  Sale,  (rreliminaij  Discourse,  p.  33— 56.) 
kid  aoeoatelf  etudiadtba  Iqpsguagv  awl  ohtncttr  of  dieit  anther.  Two  pfsOaB^ 
Htos  of  Mahomet  haye  been  composed  by  Dr.  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  seventh 
adilion,  Landon,  ITIS,  In  oolave)  and  the  ceimt  de  BoaladaTifiiets  (Vie  de  Ma- 
homedi  Londres,  1730,  in  octaTo) ;  but  the  adrerse  wish  of  findag  an  impostor, 
«r  a  hero,  has  too  often  compted  the  learning  of  the  doctor  and  the  ingenuity  ^ 
the  coonU  The  adkle  in  i'HeiMot  (BiKUeL  Ommt.  p.^96— e03.)  is  cfawSy 
drawn  from  Kovairi  and  Mircond ;  but  the  best  and  most  authentic  of  our  guides 
is  M.GagBier»  a  Fnaduaan  bv  birth,  and  piofesaor  at  0«ft»d  of  the  erftntsl 
tongues*  In  two  elaborate  woiks,  ^Ismael  Xbulfeda  de  Vita  et  Rebus  gestai 
Hobananedis,  dec.  LndnoTertit,  Ptimtk>ne«C  Notis  iflustravit  Johannes  Oagnier, 
Ofton.  1723,  in  folio ;  La  Vie  de  Mahomet  traduite  et  eompiJ6e  de  rAlcoiaa,  dea 
Traditions  authentiques  de  la  Sonna  et  des  meilleurs  Auteuis  Arabes ;  Amsterdam, 
1748, 3  Tols.  m  duodecvmo,)  he  hm  intarpreted,iUa8tr«ted,  and  n^liedthe  Arabic 
text  of  Abulfeda  and  Al  Jannabi ;  the  first,  an  enlightened  prince,  who  reigned  at  . 
Haoah,  in  Syria,  A.D.  UiO^iasC;  (see  Gagnier  Piviat.  ad  AbollBd.)  the 
second,  a  credulous  doctor,  who  visited  Mecca,  A.  D.  1556.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  397. 
Oasoier,  tern.  3.  p.  909,  itlO.)  These  are  my  geneftU  Touchers,  and  the  inquisitive 
reader  may  follow  the  onler  of  time,  and  the  divisian  of  chasten.  Yet  I  maec 
observe,  that  both  Abuffbda  and  Al  Jannabi  are  modem  historians,  and  that  they 
cannot  appeal  to  any  writers  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira. 

n  After  the  Gseebb  Prideanx  (p.  8.)  disetoses  the  secret  doubts  of  the  wife  of 
Mahomet  As  if  he  had  hnen  a  pmy-eoonseHor  of  the  pvophet,  BoidaiavilRerv 
(p.t7S,ific.)  «lilds  the  eiUiae  and  p«frietie  viewe  of  Cadija  and  thefiiM 
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the  rommapd  of  airmies>  i^qd  the  governmetit  of  king^ 
dosm*    Three  years  were  sileatly  employed  in  the  coa* 
vemiofi  of  fourteea  proselytes,  the  first  firuits  of  his  mish 
siou;  but  in  the  fourth  year  he  assumed  t\ie  prophetic 
office^  and  reaolvitig  to  impart  to  his  family  the  light  of 
ditine  tmih,  he  prepared  a  banquet,  a  lamb,  as  it  is 'said» 
and  a  bowl  of  milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests 
of  the  race  of  Hashem.    Friends  and  kinsmen  (said  Ma^ 
homt^  to  the  assembly),  loj^sryw^  anilakf^t  can^g&y 
the  mart  j^redom  ^gifth  the  treaswre^  of  this  worUand 
of  the  world  to  come.    God  has  commanded  ms  to  cM 
you  to  his  service.     Who  emong  you  will  support  my 
burden?    Who  among  you  will  be  my  companion  and  n^ 
viurf^    No  answer  was  returned,  till  the  silence  o^ 
astonishmeiit,  and  doubt,  and  contempt,  was  at  length 
broken  by  the  impatienl  courage  of  Ali,  a  youtb>  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  hia  age.     O prophet,  lam  tie  mm; 
whosoever  rises  against  thee,  I  will  dash  out  his  teeth, 
tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belbf.    O pro- 
phet, I  wiU  be  thy  vizir  aver  them.    Mahomet  accepted 
his  offinr  widi  transport,  and  Abu  Taleb  was  ironically 
ezh(Hted  to  respeet  the  superior  dignity  of  his  son.    In 
a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of  Alt  adyised  his  nephew 
to  rdinquish  his  impracticable  design*    Spare  your  re-- 
monstrances  (replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  unde  and 
bene&dor),  if  they  should  place  the  sm  on  my  right  hand,, 
and  the  moonon  my  left,  they  should  not  divert  m0rom 
my  course.    He  persevered  fen  years  in  t]ie  exercise  of 
his  misaon;  and  the  relogion  which  has  ovenspiead  the 
east  asd  the  -mst,  advanced  with  a  slo^  aiul  pdnAil  pro- 
gvess  within  the  widls  of  Mecca.     Yet  Mahomet  en^yed 
the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  increase  of  his  infant 
coo|^gati(m  of  Unitarians,  who  revered  him  as  a  pro- 
phet, and  to  whom  he  seasonably  dispensed  the  spiritual 
nontishment  of  the  Koran.     The  number  of  proselytes 

«  VMlfifi,  jMHi  tar,  k^'aim,  mnmftmu  ;  »d  dns  pWMMa  nam*  wm  tnttiaiMrfiMl 
by  91  ftptnel^ihor  toiftevilUn  of  iie  atato.  (6tiuer,  Mo^ad  iMMu  pi  19.) 
laate^ur  to  |w»wn»  the  ArabuHi  idioM,  wteatl  oaa  htkhWjmM,  itia 
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may  be  estimated  by  the  absence  of  eighty-three  men 
and  eighteen  women,  who  retired  to  Ethiopia  in  the  se- 
venth year  of  his  mission;  and  his  party  was  fortified 
by  the  timely  conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  of  the 
fierce  and  inflexible  Omar,  who  signalized  in  the  cause 
of  Islam  the  same  zeal  which  he  had  exerted  for  its  de- 
struction.    Nor  was  the  charity  of  Mahomet  confined 
to  the  tribe  of  Koreish  or  the  precincts  of  Mecca:  on 
solemn  festivals,  in  th^days  of  pUgrimage,  he  frequented 
the  Caaba,  accosted  the  strangers  of  every  tribe,  and 
urged)  both  in  private  converse  and  public  discourse, 
the  belief  and  worship  of  a  sole  deity.     Conscious  of  his 
reason  and  of  his  weakness,  he  asserted  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  disclaimed  the  use  of  religious  violence;^ 
but  he  called  the  Arabs  to  repentance,  and  conjured 
them  to  remember  the  ancient  idolaters  of  Ad  and  Tha- 
mund,  whom  the  divine  justice  had  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

ib  oppoaed  ^^  pcoplc  of  Mccca  wcrc  hardened  in  their 
^  ^  unbelief  by  superstition  and  envy.  The  elders 
A.  D.  '  of  the  city,  the  uncles  of  the  prophet,  affected  to 
'despise  the  presumption  of  an  orphan,  the  re- 
former of  his  country ;  the  pious  orations  of  Mahomet  in 
the  Caaba  were  answered  by  the  clamours  of  Abu  Taleb. 
Citizens  and  pilgrims^  listen  not  to  the  tempter^  hearken 
not  to  his  impious  novelties.  Standfast  in  the  worship  of 
A I  LAta  and  Al  Uzzah.  Yet  the  son  of  Abdallah  was 
ever  dear  to  the  aged  chief;  and  he  protected  the  fame 
and  person  of  his  nephew  against  the  assaults  of  the 
KoreishiteS)  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  pre-eini^ 
nence  of  the  family  of  Hashem.    Their  malice  was  co- 

y  The  paasaget  of  the  Koran  in  the  behalf  of  toleration,  are  stronf^  and  nmner« 
ons :  c.  9.  t.  «57.  c.  16. 199.  c  17. 54.  c.  45. 15.  c.  50.  39.  c.  B8.  SI,  &c.  with  tha 
notes  of  Maracd  and  Sale.  This  character  alone  may  generally  decide  the  doubts 
of  the  learned,  whether  a  chapter  was  revealed  at  Mecca  or  Medina. 

*  See  the  Koran  (passim,  and  especially  c.  7.  P*1S3, 124,  &c.)  and  the  tradition 
of  the  Arabs.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  35—37.)  The  caverns  of  the  tribe  of  Tha- 
mnnd,  fit  for  men  of  the  ordinary  stature,  were  shewn  in  the  midway  between 
Medina  and  Damascos,  (Abolfed.  AiabiflB  Descript  p.  43, 44.)  and  nuw  be  pro- 
bacy ascribed  to  the  Troglodites  of  the  primitiTe  world,  Bfichaelis,  ad  Lowth  do 
Poesi  Hebrvor.  p,  131—134.  Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  t.  p.  48,  &c.)    ' 
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loured  with  the  pretence  of  religion ;  in  the'  age  of  Job, 
thd  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Arabian  ma- 
gistrate ;■  and  Mahomet  was  guilty  of  deserting  and  de- 
nying the  national  deities.  But  so  loose  was  the  policy 
of  Mecca,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Koreish,  instead  of  ac- 
cusing a  criminal,  were  compelled  to  employ  the  mea- 
sures of  persuasion  or  violence.  They  repeatedly  ad- 
dressed Abu  Taleb  in  the  style  of  reproach  and  menace. 
Thy  nephew  reviles  our  religion ;  he  accuses  our  wise  for e-^ 

fathers  of  ignorance  and  folly  ;  silence  him  quickly,  lest 
he  kindle  tumult  and  discord  in  the  city.  If  he  persevere, 
we  shall  draw  our  swords  against  him  and  his  adherents, 
and  thou  wilt  be  responsible  for  the  blood  of  thy  fellow-ci- 
tizens. The  weight  and  moderation  of  Abu  Taleb  eluded 
the  violence  of  religious  faction ;  the  most  helpless  or 
timid  of  the  disciples  retired  to  Ethiopia,  and  the  pro- 
phet withdrew  himself  to  various  places  of  strength  in 
the  town  and  country.  As  he  was  still  supported  by  his 
family,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  engaged  them- 
selves to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  children  of 
Hashem,  neither  to  buy  nor  sell,  neither  to  marry  nor  to 
give  in  marriage,  but  to  pursue  them  with  implacable 
enmity,  till  they  should  deliver  the  person  of  Mahomet 
to  the  justice  of  the  gods.  The  decree  was  suspended 
in  the  Caaba  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  the  messen- 
gers of  the  Koreish  pursued  the  Mussulman  exiles  in  the 
heart  of  Africa :  they  besieged  the  prophet  and  his  most 
faithfiil  followers,  intercepted  their  water,  and  inflamed 
their  mutual  animosity  by  the  retaliation  of  injuries  and 
insults.     A  doubtful  truce  restored  the  appearances  of 

^  concord,  till  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  abandoned  Maho- 
met to  the  power  of  his  enemies,  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  deprived  of  his  domestic  comforts  by  the  loss  of  his 
faithful  and  generous  Gadijah.   Abu  Sophian,  the  chief 

s  In  the  time  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Artbian  magi- 
gifltrate.  (c.  13.  ▼.  26.  28.)  I  blosh  for  a  respectable  prelate,  (de  Poesi  Hebne- 
orum,  p.  650, 651.  edit.  Michaelis;  and  letter,  of  a  late  professor  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  p.  15 — 55.)  who  justifies  and  applauds  this  patriarohalinqnisitioa. 
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of  the  branch  of  Ommiyah,  succeeded  to  the  priAcipalitjF 
of  the  republic  of  Mecca.  A  jealous  votary  of  the  idols, 
a  mortal  foe  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  he  convened  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Koreishites  and  their  allies,  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  apostle«  His  imprisonment  might  provoke  the 
despair  of  his  enthusiasm ;  and  the  exi]e  of  an  eloquent 
and  popular  fanatic  would  diffuse  the  mischief  througli 
the  provinces  of  Arabia.  His  death  was  resolved ;  and 
they  agreed  that  a  sword  from  each  tribe  should  be 
buried  In  his  heart,  to  divide  the  guih  of  his  blood,  and 
^Qd  dtiven  baffle  the  vengea&ce  of  the  Hashemites^  An  an^ 
i^a.  gel  or  a  spy  revealed  their  conspiracy;  and  flight 
A^D.  ^t»  ^as  th^  Q^iy  resource  of  Mahomet.**  At  the  dead 
(^f  Qi^ht,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Abubeker,  he  silently 
^sc^ped  from  his  house :  the  assassiuR  watched  at  the 
door ;  but  th^y  were  deceived  by  the  figure  of  Ali,  who 
r^osed  on  the  bed,  and  was  covered  with  the  green  vest- 
ment of  the  apostle.  The  Koreish  respected  the  piety 
of  the  heroic  youtli ;  but  some  vemes  of  AU,  which  are 
stiU  extant,  exhibit  an  interesting  pictuse  of  his  anxiety, 
his  teeidemess^  and  his  religious  confidence.  Three  days 
Mahomet  and  his  companion  were  concealed  in  the  cave 
e|  Thor,  at  die  dii^nce  of  a  league  from  Mecca ;  s^nd  in 
the  ^lose  of  each  evening,  they  received  from  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Abubeker,  a  secret  supply  of  intelligence 
wA  food.  The  diligence  of  the  Koreish  explored  every 
hiWnt  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city ;  they  arrived  at 
4b^  eoilrance  of  the  cavern ;  but  the  providential  deceit 
Qf  ^  ^der'a  web  and  a  pigeon's  nest,  is  supposed  to  con- 
Y'moe  them  that  ike  place  was  solitary  and  inviolate.  We 
are  only  two^  said  the  trembling  Abubeker.  TAere  is  a 
(/fird  (lepUed  the  prophet);  it  is  God  hinaelf.  No 
sooner  wa^  the  pumcmit  abated,  than  the  two  fugitives  is^ 
sued,  from  the  rock»  and  isvounted  their  camels;  on  the 
road  to  Medina,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Koreish ;  they  redeemed  themselves  with  prayera 

^  X>^Herbelot,  Biblkt.  Orient,  p.  445.    lie  quotes  a  particiilar  histoty  of  tl|« 
flight.Q£]'  ' 
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and  J>roinises  from  their  hands.  In  this  eventful  moment 
the  lance  of  an  Arab  might  have  changed  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to 
Medina  has  fixed  the  memorable  era  of  the  Hegira,'' 
which,  at  the  end  of  twelve  centuries^  still  discriminates 
the  lunar  years  of  the  Mahometan  nations."^ 
ReceiTod  The  religion  of  the  Koran  might  have  perish- 
^£^1^  ed  in  its  cradle,  had  not  Medina  embraced  with 
A.D.6ts.faith  and  reverence  the  holy  outcasts  of  Mecca. 
Medina,  or  the  cUy,  known  under  the  name  of  Yathreb, 
before  it  was  sanctified  by  the  throne  of  the  prophet,  was 
divided  between  the  tribes  of  the  Charegites  and  the 
Awsites,  whose  hereditary  feud  was  rekindled  by  the 
slightest  provocations :  two  colonies  of  Jews,  who  boasted 
a  sacerdotal  race,  were  their  humble  allies,  and  without 
converting  the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taste  of  science 
and  religion,  which  distinguished  Medina  as  the  city 
of  the  book.  Some  oi  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pil- 
grims^e  to  the  Caaba,  were  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  Mahomet ;  on  their  return  they  difiused  the  belief  of 
God  and  his  project,  and  the  new  alliance  was  ratified 
by  their  deputies  in  two  secret  and  nocturnal  interviews 
on  a  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca.  In  the  first,  ten  Cha- 
regites and  two  Awsites  united  in  faith  and  love,  pro* 
tested  in  the  name  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  absent  brethren,  that  they  would  for  ever  profess 
the  creed,  and  observe  the  precepts,  of  the  Koran.  Th<$ 
second  was  a  political  association,  the  first  vital  spark  of 
the  empire  of  the  Saracens.*  Seventy-three  men  and 
two  women  of  Medina  held  a  solemn  conference  with 

c  The  Regira  was  instituted  by  Omar,  the  second  calipb,  in  imitation  of  the  ear 
of  the  martvis  of  the  Christians ;  (d'Heibelot,  p.  444.)  and  properiy  commenced 
sixty -eight  days  before  the  flight  of  Mahomet,  with  the  first  of  Moharren,  <»  first 
day  of  that  Arabian  year,  which  coincides  with  Friday,  Jaly  16,  A.  D.  6H,  rAbo)" 
feda,  Vit.  Moham.  c.  22,  23.  p.  45—50.  and  Greave's  edition  of  UUug  BeigV 
Epocbcs  Ar&bum,  &c.  c.  1.  p.  8.  10,  &c.) 

'  Mahomet's  lifb»  from  his  mission  to  the  Hegira,  may  be  fouid  in  Abalfeda 
(p.  14 — 46.)  and  Gagnier.  (tom.  1.  134—251.  342—383.)  The  legend  from 
p«  187—264.  is  Touched  by  Al  Jannabi,  and  disdained  by  Abulfeda. 

•  The  triple  inauguration  of  Mahomet  is  described  by  Abulfeda  (p.  SO.  S3. 
86.)  and  Gagniez.  (tom^  1.  p,  349,'&o.  tom.  2.  p.  223,  &c.) 

x2 
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Mahomet,  his  kinsmen,  and  his  disciples ;  and  pledged 
themselves  to  each  other  by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity. 
They  promised  in  the  name  of  the  cily,  that  if  he  should 
be  banished,  they  would  receive  him  as  a  confederate, 
obey  him  as  a  leader,  and  defend  him  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, like  their  wives  and  children.     But  if  you  are  re- 
called  by  your  country  (they  asked  with  a  flattering  an- 
xiety), will  you  not  abandon  your  new  allies? — Ml  things 
(replied  Mahomet  with  a  smile)  are  now  common  between 
us  ;  your  blood  is  as  my  blood,  your  ruin  as  my  ruin.  We 
are  bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  honour  and  interest. 
I  am  your  friend,  and  the  enemy  of  your  foes. — But  if 
we  are  killed  in  your  service,  what  (exclaimed  the  depu- 
ties of  Medina)  will  be  our  reward? — Parage,  replied 
the  prophet.    Stretch  forth  thy  hand.    He  stretched  it 
forth,  and  they  reiterated  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity.     Their  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  people,  who 
unanimously  embraced  the  profession  of  Islam ;  they  re- 
joiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apostle,  but  they  trembled 
for  his  safety,  and   impatiently  expected  his   arrival. 
After  a  perilous  and  rapid  journey  along  the  sea-coast, 
he  halted  at  Koba,  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  made 
his  public  entry  into  Medina,,  sixteen  days  after  his 
flight  from  Mecca.     Five  hundred  of  the  citizens  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him :  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations 
of  loyalty  and  devotion ;  Mahomet  was  mounted  on  a 
she-camel,  an  umbrella  shaded  his  bead,  and  a  turban 
was  unfurled  before  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a 
standard.  His  bravest  disciples,  who  had  been  scattered 
by  the  storm,  assembled  round  his  person;  and  the  equal, 
though  various,  merit  of  the  Moslems  was  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Mokagerians  and  Ansars,  the  fugitives 
of  Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina.     To  eradi- 
cate the  seeds  of  jealousy,  Mahomet  judiciously  coupled 
his  principal  followers  with  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  brethren;  and  when  Ali  found  himself  without  a 
peier,  the  prophet  tenderly  declared,  that  he  would  be 
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the  companion  and  brother  of  the  noble  youth.  The  ex- 
pedient was  crowned  with  success ;  the  holy  fraternity 
was  respected  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two  par- 
ties vied  with  each  other  in  a  generous  emulation  of 
courage  and  fidelity.  Once  only  the  concord  was 
slightly  ruffled  by  an  accidental  quarrel;  a  patriot  of 
Medina  arraigned  the  insolence  of  the  strangers,  but  the 
hint  of  their  expulsion  was  heard  with  abhorrence,  and 
his  own  son  most  eagerly  offered  to  lay  at  the  apostle's 
feet  the  head  of  his  father. 

His  regal  From  his  establishment  at  Medina,  Mahomet 
a.d!6m  assumed  the  exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdo^ 
—632.  tal  office ;  and  it  was  impious  to  appeal  from  a 
judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  by  the  divine  wisdom. 
A  small  portion  of  ground,  the  patrimony  of  two  orphans, 
was  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase  f  on  that  chosen  spot, 
he  built  ahouse  andamosch,  more  venerable  in  their  rude 
simplicity  than  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Assyrian 
caliphs.  His  seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was  inscribed  with 
the  apostolic  title  :  when  he  prayed  and  preached  in 
the  weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a 
palm-tree;  and  it  was  long  before  he  indulged  himself 
in  the  use  of  a  chair  or  pulpit  of  rough  timber.*  After 
a  reign  of  six  years,  fifteen  hundred  Moslems,  in  arms 
and  in  the  field,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and 
their  chief  repeated  the  assurance  of  protection  till  the 
death  of  the  last  member,  or  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
party.  It  was  in  the  same  camp  that  the  deputy  of 
Mecca  was  astonished  by  the  attention  of  the  faithful  to 

'Prideaoz  (life  of  Mahomet,  p.  44.)  reviles  the  wickednes  of  the  impostor,  who 
despoiled  two  poor  orphans,  the  sons  of  a  carpenter ;  a  reproach  which  he  drew 
from  the  Disputatio  contra  Saraceuos,  composed  in  Arabic  before  the  year  1130 ; 
bat  the  honest  Gagnier  (ad  Abalfed.  p.  53.)  has  shewn  that  they  were  deceived 
by  the  word  Al  Nagjar,  which  signifies,  in  this  place,  not  an  obscure  trade,  bat  a 
noble  tribe  of  Arabs.  The  desolate  state  of  the  ground  is  described  by  Abulfeda ; 
and  his  worthy  interpreter  has  proved  from  Al  Bochari,  the  offer  of  a  price ;  from 
Al  Jannabi,  the  fair  purchase ;  and  from  Ahmed*  Ben  Joseph,  the  payment  of  the 
money  by  the  generous  Abubeker.  On  these  grounds  the  prophet  must  be  honour- 
ably acquitted. 

c  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  tom.  p.  1246.  334.)  describes  the  seal  and  pulpit, 
88  two  venerable  relics  of  the  apostle  of  God  3  and  the  portrait  of  his  court  is 
aken  from  Abulfeda.  (c.  44.  p.  85.) 
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the  words  and  looks  of  the  prophet,  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  a  hair  that  drop- 
ped on  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of  his  lustrations, 
as  if  they  participated  in  some  degree  of  the  prophetic 
virtue.  /  have  seen  (said  he)  the  Chasroes  of  Persia  and 
the  Casar  of  Rome,  but  never  did  I  behold  a  king  among 
his  subjects  like  Mahomet  among  his  companions.  The 
devout  fervour  of  enthusiasm  acts  with  paore  energy  and 
truth  than  the  cold  and  formal  servility  of  courts. 
He  de-  I^  *^^  s^*®  ^f  nature  every  man  has  a  right  to 
cUres  war  defend,  by  force  of  arms,  his  person  and  his  pos- 
Aeiaii-  scssious;  to  repel,  or  even  to  prevent,  the  vio- 
lence of  his  enemies,  and  to  extend  his  hostili- 
ties to  a  reasonable  measure  of  satisfaction  and  retalia- 
tion. In  the  free  society  of  the  Arabs,  the  duties  of 
subject  and  citizen  imposed  a  feeble  restraint ;  and  Ma- 
homet, in  the  exercise  of  a  peaceful  and  benevolent  mis- 
sion, had  been  despoiled  and  banished  by  the  injustice 
of  his  countrymen.  The  choice  of  an  independent  peo- 
ple had  exalted  the  fugitive  of  Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign;  and  he  was  invested  with  the  just  preroga- 
tive of  forming  alliances,  and  of  waging  offensive  or  de- 
fensive  war.  The  imperfection  of  human  rights  was  sup- 
plied and  armed  by  the  plenitude  of  divine  power :  the 
prophet  of  Medina  assumed,  in  his  new  revelations,  a 
fiercer  and  more  sanguinary  tone,  which  proves  that  his 
former  moderation  was  theeffect  of  weakness  :'*  the  means 
ofpersuasion  had  been  tried,  the  season  of  forbearance  was 
elapsed,  and  he  was  now  commanded  to  propagate  his  re- 
ligion by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idola- 
try, and  without  regarding  the  sanctity  of  days  or  months, 
to  pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
same  bloody  precepts,  so  repeatedly  inculcated  in  the 
Koran,  are  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  Pentateuch  and 

^  The  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  the  loudest  and  most  vehement ; 
and  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  4.  p.  59 — 64.)  has  inveighed  with  more  justice  than 
discretion  against  the  double  dealing  of  the  impostor. 
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the  Gospel.     But  the  mild  teti6r  of  fhfe  evaiigelic  tty\t 
may  explain  an  ambiguous  text,  that  JesuB  did  not  bring 
peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  9i;^rd  l  his  patient  and  humble 
virtues  should  not  be  confounded  widi  the  intole^Ut 
teal  of  princes  and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced  the 
name  of  his  disciples.     In  the  prosecution  of  reli^ous 
War,  Mahomet  might  appeal  with  more  propriety  to  the 
example  of  Moses,  of  the  judges  and  the  kings  of  Israel. 
The  military  laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still  more  rigid 
than  those  of  the  Arabian  legislator.^  The  Lord  of  hosts 
inarched  in  person  before  the  Jews :  if  a  city  resisted 
their  summons,  the  males,  without  distinction^  were  put 
to  the  sword :  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  were  devoted 
to  destruction ;  and  neither  repenUmce  lior  conversion 
could  shield  ihem  from  the  inevitable  doom,  that  no 
creature  within  their  precincts  should  be  left  alive.  The 
fair  option  of  friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle,  was 
proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Mahomet.  If  they  professed 
the  creed  of  Islam,  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  tempo*^ 
ral  and  spiritual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and 
marched  under  the  same  banner  to  extend  the  religion 
which  they  had  embraced.    The  clemency  of  the  pro* 
phet  was  decided  by  his  interest ;  yet  he  seldom  tram*' 
pled  on  a  prostrate  enemy :  and  he  seems  to  promise, 
that,  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  least  guilty  of  his 
Unbelieving  subjects  might  be  indulged  in  their  wor^ 
ship,  or  at  least  in  their  imperfect  ftiith.     In  the  first 
months  of  his  reign,  he  practised  the  lessons  of  holy 
warfare,  and  diplayed  his  vrhite  banner  before  the  gate^ 
of  Medina ;  the  martial  apostle  fought  in  person  at  nine 
battles  or  si^es  ;^  and  fifty  enterprises  of  war  were 


1  The  tenth  slid  twentieth  chapteia  of  Dentarcmoity /with  the  pradtical  < 
of  Joshua,  DaTid,  &c.  are  read  with  more  awe  than  satislaction  by  the  pioiu  Chris- 
tians  of  the  preient  age.  Bat  the  bishops,  as  well  as  the  nbbies  of  fonaet  tidMSy 
have  beat  the  drum-ecclesiastic  with  pleasure  and  soocess.  (Sale's  FtelimiMrf 
Discourse,  p.  142, 143.) 

k  AbttlfecU,  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  156.  Thepiivateanenal  of  the  ^pofltla  eonskfed 
of  nine  swords,  three  lances^  seven  pikes  or  half-pikes,  a  quiver  and  thxea  hs«0 
seven  cuiiassesr  three  shields,  and  two  helmets,  (Gagnier,  torn.  3.  p.  SXS'^-aSi.) 
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achieved  in  ten  years  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants.  The 
Arab  continued  to  unite  the  professions  of  a  merchant 
and  a  robber ;  and  his  petty  excursions  for  the  defence 
or  the  attack  of  a  caravan,  insensibly  prepared  his  troops 
for  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The  distribution  of  the 
spoil  was  regulated  by  a  divine  law:'  the  whole  was 
faithfully  collected  in  one  common  mass  :  a  fifth  of  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  moveables 
and  immoveables,  was  reserved  by  the  prophet  for  pious 
and  charitable  uses ;  the  remainder  was  shared  in  ade- 
quate portions,  by  the  soldiers  who  had  obtained  the 
victory  or  guarded  the  camp  ;  the  rewards  of  the  slain 
devolved  to  their  widows  and  orphans;  and  the  increase 
of  cavalry  was  encouraged  by  the  allotment  of  a  double 
share  to  the  horse  and  to  the  man.  From  all  sides  the 
roving  Arabs  were  allured  to  the  standard  of  religion 
and  plunder :  the  apostle  sanctified  the  licence  of  em- 
bracing the  female  captives  as  their  wives  or  concubines; 
and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble 
type  of  the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant 
martyrs  of  the  faith.  The  mord  (says  Mahomet)  w  the 
key  of  heaven  and  of  hell;  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  God,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than 
two  months  of  fasting  or  prayer:  whoever  falls  in  battle, 
his  sins  are  forgiven :  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds 
shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and  odoriferous  as  musk ; 
and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of 
angels  and  cherubim^  The  intrepid  souls  of  the  Arabs 
were  fired  with  enthusiasm :  the  picture  of  the  invisible 
world  was  strongly  painted  on  their  imagination;  and 
the  death  which  they  had  always  despised  became  an 
object  of  hope  and  desire.  The  Koran  inculcates,  in  the 
most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  fate  and  pedestination, 

TW  *  !*T  "^^^  standard,  a  black  banner,  (p.  335.)  twenty  hnnes,  (p.  3«.)  &c. 
p.  88.^7.)"  "^         ^^^  "^  """"^^   ^  tradiUon/   (Gagni«,  torn.  i. 

Aill^  ^^°i®  "^^j?^^  **®j"^  ^^'^  Mohammedanorum,  is  ezhanBt^nl  in  a  separate 
fl«B«tetion  bjr  the  leaned  Reland.  (Diswrtationes  Miscellanee,  torn.  3.  Dwsert. 
*u.  p«  3«*-53.^ 
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wluch  would  extinguish  both  industry  and  yirtue,  if  the 
actions  of  man  were  governed  by  his  speculative  belief. 
Yet  their  influence  in  every  Hjge  has  exalted  the  courage 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  The  first  companions  of 
Mahomet  advanced  to  battle  with  a  fearless  confidence : 
there  is  no  danger  where  there  is  no  chance :  they  were 
ordained  to  perish  in  their  beds;  or  they  were  safe  and 
invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy •" 
HiBdefen-  Perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  been  content 
J^^^[2"  with  the  flight  of  Mahomet,  had  they  not  been 
^^^2  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  vengeance  of  an 
Meoca.  enemy,  who  could  intercept  their  Syrian  trade  as 
it  passed  and  repassed  through  the  territory  of  Medina. 
Abu  Sophian  himself,  with  only  thirty  or  forty  followers, 
conducted  a  wealthy  caravan  of  a  thousand  camels :  the 
fortune  or  dexterity  of  his  march  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  Mahomet ;  but  tiie  chief  of  the  Koreish  was  informed 
that  the  holy  robbers  were  placed  in  ambush  to  wait  his 
return.  He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  his  brethren  of 
Mecca,  and  they  were  roused,  by  the  fear  of  losing  their 
merchandise  and  their  provisions,  unless  they  hastened 
to  his  relief  with  the  military  force  of  the  city.  The 
sacred  band  of  Mahomet  was  formed  of  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  Moslems,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were 
fugitives,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries :  they  mounted  by 
turns  a  train  of  seventy  camels  (the  camels  of  Yathreb 
were  formidable  in  war) :  but  such  was  the  poverty  of 
his  first  disciples,  that  only  two  could  appear  on  horse- 
back in  the  field."     In  the  fertile  and  famous  vale  of 

■  The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestiDation,  on  which  few  religions  can  reproach 
each  other,  is  sternly  exposed  in  the  Koran,  (c.  9.  p.  52,  53.  c.  4.  p.  70,  &c.  with 
the  notes  of  Sale,  and  c.  17.  p.  413.  with  those  of  Maracci.)  Reland  (de  Relig.  Mo- 
hamm.  p.  61 — 64.")  and  Sale  (Prelim.  Discourse,  p.  103.)  represents  the  opinions 
of  the  doctors,  and  our  modem  trayellers  the  confidence,  the  fading  confidence,  of 
the  Turks. 

"  Al  Jannabi  (apnd  Gagnier,  torn.  2.  p.  9.)  allows  him  seventy  or  eighty  horse ; 
and  on  two  other  occasions  prior  to  the  tiattle  of  Chad,  he  enlisu  a^body  of  thirty 
0>*  10.)  and  of  fiye  hundred  (p.  66.)  troopers.  Yet  the  Mossulmans,  in  the  field  of 
Ohud,  had  no  more  than  two  fiorses,  according  to  the  better  sense  of  Abulfeda.  (in 
Vit.  Mohamm.  p.  31.  p.  65.)  In  the  Stony  province,  the  cameb  were  namerons ; 
but  the  horse  appears  to  have  been  less  common  than  in  the  Happy  or  the  Daert 
Arabia. 
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Beder,''  three  stations  from  Medina,  he  was  mformed  by 
his  scouts  of  the  caravan  that  approached  on  one  side ; 
of  the  Koreish,  one  hundred  horse,  eight  hundred  uid 
fifty  foot,  who  advanced  on  the  other.     After  a  short 
debate,  he  sacrificed  the  prospect  of  wealth  to  the  pur- 
suit of  glory  and  revenge;  and  a  slight  intrenchment 
was  formed  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a  stream  of  fresh 
Batde  of  ^^^^^  *^^*  glided  through  the  valley.     O  God 
Beder,     (he  cxclaimcd  as  the  numbers  of  the  Koreish  de- 
*  scended  from  the  hills),  O  God,  if  these  are  de- 
^troyedy  by  whom  wilt  thou  be  worshipped  on  the  earth? 
Courage,  my  children,  close  your  ranks  ;  discharge  your 
arrows,  arid  the  day  is  your  own.     At  these  words  he 
placed  himself,  with  Abubeker,  on  a  throne  or  pulpit,** 
and  instantly  demanded  the  succour  of  Gabriel  and 
three  thousand  angels.     His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  field 
of  battle :  the  Mussulmans  fainted  and  were  pressed : 
in  that  decisive  moment  the  prophet  started  from  his 
throne,  mounted  his  horse,  and  cast  a  handful  of  sand 
into  the  air.     Let  their  faces  be  covered  with  confusion. 
Both  armies  heard  the  thunder  of  his  voice :  their  &ncy 
beheld  the  angelic  warriors  :**  the  Koreish  trembled  and 
fled ;  seventy  of  the  bravest  were  slain ;  and  seventy 
captives  adorned  the  first  victory  of  the  faithful.     The 
dead  bodies  of  the  Koreish  were  despoiled  and  insulted ; 

<*  Bedder  Houneenei  twen^  miles  from  Medina,  and  forty  from  Mecca,  is  on 
the  high  road  of  the  caravan  nrom  £gypt ;  and  the  pilgrims  annually  commeiiionte  . 
the  prophet's  victory  by  illuminations,  rockets,  &c .    Shaw's  Travels^  p.  477. 

P  The  place  to  Whioi  Mahomet  retired  during  the  action  is  styled  by  Gagaier, 
.(in  Abulfeda,  c.  27.  p.  58.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iS.  p.  50;  3S.)  Umbracuhm,  un$ 
lege  d*  hois  avec  une  forte.  The  same  Arabic  word  is  rendered  by  Reiske  (Annalee 
de  Moslemici  Abulfeds,  p.  23.)  by  Solium  Suggettus  editor ;  and  the  difference  ia 
of  the  utmost  moment  for  the  honour  both  of  the  interpreter  and  of  the  hera.  I  am 
sorry  to  observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  which  Reiske  chaatises  his  fel- 
low labourer.  Snpe  sic  vertit,  ut  integr»  paginie  nequeant  nisi  xaA  litoHk  coftigi : 
Arabice  non  satis  callebat  et  carebat  judiao  critico.  J.  J.  Reiske,  prodidagmata. 
ad  Hi^  ChalisB  Tabulas,  p.  228.  ad  calcem  AbuUedn  Syria  Tabuhe ;  Lepsi», 
1766,  in  Quarto. 

4  The  loose  expressions  of  the  Koran  (c  9.  p.  124, 125.  c.  8.  p.  9.)  allow  the 
commentatom  to  fluctuate  between  the  numbers  of  one  thousand,  three  thousand, 
or  nine  thousand  angels  ;  and  the  smallest  of  these  might  suffice  for  the  slaughter 
of  seventy  of  the  Koreish.  (Maracd,  Alcoran,  torn.  2.  p.  131.)  Yet  the  scholiasts 
confess*  that  this  aagelic  band  was  not  visible  to  any  mortal  eye.  (Maracci, 
p.  297.)  They  refine  on  the  words,  (c  8. 16.)  "  not  thou,  but  God.*'  &c.  (D*Her - 
helot,  Bibliot.  Orientalc,  p.  600,  601.) 
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two  of  the  most  obnoxious  prisoners  were  punished  with 
death ;  and  the  ransom  of  the  others,  four  thousand 
drachms  of  silver,  compensated  in  some  degree  the  escape 
of  the  caravan.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels  of 
Abu  Sophian  explored  a  new  road  through  the  desert 
and  along  the  Euphrates :  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
diligence  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  wealthy  must  have 
been  the  prize,  if  twenty  thousand  drachms  could  beset 
apart  for  the  fifth  of  the  apostle.  The  resentment  of  the 
public  and  private  loss  stimulated  Abu  Sophian  to  col- 
lect a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  seven  hundred  of 
whom  were  armed  with  cuirasses,  and  two  hundred  were 
mounted  on  horseback ;  three  thousand  camels  attended 
his  march ;  and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fifteen  matrons  of 
Mecca,  incessantly  sounded  their  timbrels  to  animate  the 
Of  Chad,  troops,  and  to  magnify  the  greatness  of  Hobal,  the 
A.  D.  6ts.  most  popular  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The  standard 
of  God  and  Mahomet  was  upheld  by  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  believers :  the  disproportion  of  numbers  was  not 
more  alarming  than  in  the  field  of  Beder ;  and  their  pre- 
sumption of  victory  prevailed  against  the  divine  and  hu- 
man sense  of  the  apostle.  The  second  battle  was  fought 
on  mount  Ohud,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Medina  -J  the 
Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  crescent :  and  the 
right  wing  of  cavalry  was  led  by  Caled,  the  fiercest  and 
most  successftil  of  the  Arabian  warriors.  The  troops  of 
Mahomet  were  skilfiiUy  posted  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill ;  and  their  rear  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of 
fifty  archers.  The  weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and 
broke  the  centre  of  the  idolaters ;  but  in  the  pursuit  they 
lost  the  advantage  of  their  ground  :  the  archers  deserted 
their  station:  the  Mussulmans  were  tempted  by  the 
spoil,  disobeyed  their  general,  and  disordered  their  ranks. 
The  intrepid  Caled,  wheeling  his  cavalry  on  their  flank 
and  rear,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  Mahomet 
was  slain.     He  was  indeed  wounded  in  the  face  with  a 

'  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  47. 
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javelin;  two  of  his  teeth  were  shattered  with  a  stone; 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dismay,  he  reproached 
the  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet ;  and  blessed 
the  friendly  hand  that  stanched  his  blood,  and  conveyed 
him  to  a  place  of  safety.     Seventy  martyrs  died  for  the 
sins  of  the  people ;  they  fell,  said  the  apostle,  in  pairs, 
each  brother  embracing  his  lifeless  companion :'  their 
bodies  were  mangled  by  the  inhuman  females  of  Mecca; 
and  the  wife  of  Abu  Sophian  tasted  the  entrails  of 
Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet.     They  might  applaud 
their  superstition  and  satiate  their  fury ;  but  the  Mus- 
sulmans soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  the  Koreish  wanted 
strength  or  courage  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Medina. 
The  na-    It  was  attacked  the  ensuing  year  by  an  army  of 
STitdi,  te"^  thousand  enemies ;  and  this  third  expedition 
A.D.  615.  is  variously  named  from  the  nations y  which 
marched  under  the  banner  of  Abu  Sophian,  from  the 
ditch  which  was  drawn  before  the  city,  and  a  camp  of 
three  thousand  Mussulmans.     The  prudence  of  Maho- 
met declined  a  general  engagement ;  the  valour  of  Ali 
was  signalized  in  single  combat ;  and  the  war  was  pro- 
tracted twenty  days,  till  the  final  separation  of  the  con- 
federates.    A  tempest  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  overturned 
their  tents ;  the  private  quarrels  were  fomented  by  an 
insidious  adversary ;  and  the  Koreish,  deserted  by  their 
allies,  no  longer  hoped  to  subvert  the  throne,  or  to  check 
the  conquests,  of  their  invincible  exile.* 
Mahomet      The  choicc  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  kebla  of 
Se^/ews  prayer  discovers  the  early  propensity  of  Mahomet 
of  Arabia,  j^  favour  of  the  Jews ;  and  happy  would  it  have 
623-^687.  been  for  their  temporal  interest,  had  they  recog- 
nised, in  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  hope  of  Israel  and  the 
promised  Messiah.   Their  obstinacy  converted  his  friend- 

•  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Koran  (p.  50—53.  with  Sale's  notes),  the  prophet 
alleges  some  poor  excuses  for  the  defeat  of  Ohud. 

t  Jor  the  detail  of  the  three  Koreish  wars,  of  Beder,  of  Ohud,  and  of  the  ditch, 
peruse  Abulfeda,  (p.  56—61. 64—69. 73—77.)  Gagnier,  (torn.  2.  p.  23—45.  7»— 
96.  120 — 139.)  with  the  proper  articles  of  D'Herbelot,  and  the  abridgments' of 
Elmacin,  (Hist,  Saracen,  p.  6, 7.)  and  Abulpharagius.  (Dynast,  p.  102.) 
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sbip  into  implacable  hatred,  with  which  he  pursued  that 
unfortunate  people  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life ;  and 
in  the  double  character  of  an  apostle  and  a  conqueror, 
his  persecution  was  extended  to  both  worlds."  The 
Kainoka  dwelt  at  Medina  under  the  protection  of  the 
city:  he  seized  the  occasion  of  an  accidental  tumult,  and 
summoned  them  to  embrace  his  religion,  or  contend  with 
him  in  battle.  Alas  (replied  the  trembling  Jews),  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  armsy  but  we  persevere  in  the 
faith  and  worship  of  our  fathers;  why  wilt  thou  reduce 
us  to  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  ?  The  unequal  conflict 
was  terminated  in  fifteen  days ;  and  it  was  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the  importunity  of 
his  allies,  and  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  cap- 
tives. But  their  riches  were  confiscated,  their  arms 
became  more  effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans ; 
and  a  wretched  colony  of  seven  hundred  exiles  was 
driven  with  their  wives  and  children  to  implore  a  refuge 
on  the  confines  of  Syria.  The  Nadharites  were  more 
guilty,  since  they  conspired  in  a  friendly  interview  to 
assassinate  the  prophet.  He  besieged  their  castle  three 
miles  from  Medina,  but  their  resolute  defence  obtained 
an  honourable  capitulation ;  and  the  garrison,  sounding 
their  trumpets  and  beating  their  drums,  was  permitted 
to  depart  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  Jews  had  ex- 
cited and  joined  the  war  of  the  Koreish  :  no  sooner  had 
the  nations  retired  from  the  ditch,  than  Mahomet,  with- 
out laying  aside  his  armour,  marched  on  the  same  day 
to  extirpate  the  hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Koraidha<» 
Afler  a  resistance  of  twenty-five  days,  they  surrendered 
at  discretion.  They  trusted  to  the  intercession  of  their 
old  allies  of  Medina :  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings  of  humanity.  A  ve- 
nerable elder,  to  whose  judgment  they  appealed,  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  their  death :    seven  hundred 

'■  The  wan  of  Mahomet  against  the  Jewish  tribes,  of  Kainoka,  the  Nadhirites, 
KoBudha,  and  Chalbar,  are  related  bj  Abnlfeda(p.  61.  71.  77. 87,  &c.)  and  Gag- 
nier.  (tom^f,  61—65. 107— llf.  139—148.  f68— 89*.) 
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Jews  were  drs^ed  in  chains  to  the  market-place  of  the 
(Aty :  they  descended  alive  into  the  grave  prepared  for 
their  execution  and  burial ;  and  the  apostle  beheld  with 
an  inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of  his  helpless  enemies. 
Their  sheep  and  camels  were  inherited  by  the  Mussul* 
mans :  three  hundred  cuirasses,  five  hundred  pikes,  a 
thousand  lances,  composed  the  most  useful  portion  of 
the  spoil.  Six  days'  journey  to  the  north-east  of  Medina, 
l^e  ancient  and  wealthy  town  of  Chairbar  was  the  seat 
of  the  Jewish  power  in  Arabia ;  the  territory,  a  fertile 
i^t  in  the  desert,  was  covered  with  plantations^  and 
cattle^  and  protected  by  dght  eastles^  some  of  which 
were  este^ned  of  impregnable  strength.  The  forces  of 
Mahomet  consisted  of  two  hundred  horse  and  fourteen 
hundred  foot :  in  the  succession  of  eight  regular  and 
painful  sieges  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and  fatigue, 
and  hunger ;  and  the  most  undjeiunted  chie&  despaired 
of  the  evesit.  The  apostle  revived  their  faith  and  cou- 
rt^ by  the  example  of  Ali,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
surname  of  the  Lion  of  God :  perhaps  we  may  believe 
that  a  Hebrew  champion  of  gigantic  stature  was  cloven 
to  the  chest  by  his  irresistible  scimitar;  but  we  cannot 
praise  the  modesty  of  romance,,  which  represents  him  as 
teaidag  from  its  hinges  the  gate  of  a  fortress,  and  wield* 
ingthe  ponderous  buckler  in  his  Idft  hand/  After  the 
reduction;  of  the  castles,  the  town  of  Chaibar  siidtnnitted 
tOi  the  yoke.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  tortured,  ia  die 
presence  of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession  of  his  bidden 
treasure:  the  mdustry  of  the  shepherds  and  husband- 
men was  rewarded  with  a  preearious  toleration :  they 
were  permitted,  so  long  as  it  should  please  the  con* 
queoor,  to  improve  their  patrimony,  in  equal  shares,  for 
his  emolument  and  their  own.  Under  the  reign  of 
Oioar,  the  Jews  of  Ghaibar  were  transplanted  to  Syria ; 

*  Abu  Kafe,  the  serrant  of  Mahomet,  is  said  to  affirm  that  he  himself,  and  seyen 
othee  men,  afinrwaid  tiiecl»  wil^ont  suoceMi  to  move  the  same  gate  fiNun  the 
sTOwuL  (AbtUfedn,  p*,90.)  Aba  Rafe  vna  an  eye*wii]iess>  but  vho^illbe  ^ 
lor  AbuRafel 
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aad  the  caliph  alleged  the  mjunction  of  hi&  dying  mas^ 
ter,  that  one  and  the  true  religicHi  should  be  professed  m 
his  native  land  of  Arabia/ 

suteussion  ^^^^  tiines  each  day  the  eyes  of  Mahomet 
of  Macca,  were  turned  towards  Mecca,'  and  he  was  urged 
'  '  'by  the  most  9aered  and  powerful  motives,  to  re^ 
visits  as  a,  eonqueror,  the  city  and  temple  from  whence 
he  had  bee»  driven  as  an  exile.  The  Caaba  was  preseiil 
U>  Ua  waking  and  sle^^g  faacy :  an  idle  dreun  waf 
translated  iid;o  vision  and  prophecy;  he  unfurled  the 
holy  banner;  and  a  rash  pronilse  of  success  too  hastily 
dr<^ed  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle.  His  march  ffom 
Medina  to  Mecca  displayed  the  peaceful  and  soleam 
pocap  of  a  pilgrimage;  seventy  camels^  chosw  and  be* 
detcked  for  sacrifice,  preceded  the  van;  the  sacred  teiy 
ritory  waa  respected,  and  the  csqptives  were  dismissed 
without  ransom  to  proclaim  his  clemency  and  devotion* 
But  no  sooner  did  Mahomet  descend  into  the  plain, 
widxin  a  day's  journey  of  the  city,  than  he  exclaimed^* 
ti^  have  ehthed  themselves  with  the  skim  of  tigers;  die 
numbers  and  resolution  of  the  Koreish  opposed  his  pco- 
gress;  and  the  roving  Arabs  of  the  desert  might  desert 
or  betray  a  leader  whom  they  had  fdlowed  for  the  hc^es^ 
of  spoil  The  intrepid  fanatic  sunk  inta  a  cool  and  caur. 
tKM}s  politician:  he  waved  in  the  treaty  his  title  of 
apostle  of  God,  concluded  with  the  Koreish  and  their 
allies  a  truce  of  ten  years,  engaged  to  restore  the  fugitives, 
of  Mecca  who  should  embrace  his  religion,,  and  stipu- 
lated only,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  humble  privilege  of^ 
entering  the  city  as  a  friend,  and  of  remaining  three 
days  to  accomplish  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage.  A  cloud 
of  shsune  and  sorrow  hung  on  the  retreat  of  the  Mu3«- 

7  The  baziishment  of  the  Jews  is  attested  by  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  9.)  and 
the  gMat  Al  Zabaxi.  (Gagaier,  torn.  2.  p.  S85.)  Yet  Miebnlu  (Deflcriptiab  de 
rArabie,  p.  394.)  belie? es  that  the  Jewish  religion*  and  Karaite  sect*  a»  still  pM«' 
feised  by  the  tribe  of  Chaibar ;  and  that  iathe  plunder  ol  the  cara«aas»  l^disc»t 
pies^of  Moees  aie  theconfedeiates  of  those  of  Mahomet. 

>•  The  soccessiTe  steps  td  the  ledusdonof  MeGoa  axe  related  by  AbaUeda^  (p*84l 
-*87^  97-*100.  lOt^llL)  aadOagniex^  (torn.  %  p.  909— 245»  SO^^^SiS.  took  31 
p.l— 158.)  ElmiMaxi,  (Hiit.  Sosacen.  p^S^^ia)  Ahttlphafaginsi  (Dynast.  p.l0S.> 
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sulmans,  and  their  dis9.ppointmeiit  might  justly  accuse 
the  failure  of  a  prophet  who  had  so  often  appealed  to 
the  evidence  of  success.  The  faith  and  hope  of  the 
pilgrims  were  rekindled  by  the  prospect  of  Mecca:  their 
swords  were  sheathed;  seven  times  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  apostle  they  encompassed  the  Caaba:  the  Koreish 
had  retired  to  the  hills,  and  Mahomet,  after  the  custo- 
mary sacrifice,  evacuated  the  city  on  the  fourth  day. 
The  people  were  edified  by  his  devotion;  the  hostile 
.  chiefe  were  awed,  or  divided,  or  seduced ;  and  both  Ca- 
led  and  Amrou,  the  future  conquerors  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  most  seasonably  deserted  the  sinking  cause  of 
idolatry.  The  power  of  Mahomet  was  increased  by  the 
submission  of  the  Arabian  tribes :  ten  thousand  soldiers 
were  assembled  for  the  conquest  of  Mecca;  and  the 
idolaters,  the  weaker  party,  were  easily  convicted  of  vio- 
lating ^e  truce.  Enthusiasm  and  discipline  impelled 
the  march,  and  preserved  the  secret,  till  the  blaze  of  ten 
thousand  fires  proclaimed  to  the  astonished  Koreish,  tlie 
design,  the  approach,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
enemy.  The  haughty  Abu  Sophian  presented  the  keys 
of  the  city,  admired  the  variety  of  arms  and  ensigns  that 
passed  before  him  in  review ;  observed  that  the  son  of 
Abdallah  had  acquired  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  con- 
fessed, under  the  scimitar  of  Omar,  that  he  was  the 
apostle  of  the  true  God.  The  return  of  Marius  and 
Sylla  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans:  the 
revenge  of  Mahomet  was  stimulated  by  religious  zeal, 
and  his  injured  followers  were  eager  to  execute  or  to 
prevent  the  order  of  a  massacre.-  Instead  of  indulging 
their  passions  and  his  own,'  the  victorious  exile  forgave 
the  guilty  and  united  the  Actions  of  Mecca.     His  troops, 

•  After  the  conqoett  of  Mecca,  the  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  imagines  and  peipe- 
tratee  the  most  horrid  crimes.  The  poet  confesses,  that  he  is  not  supported  by  the 
truth  of  history,  and  can  only  allege,  que  celui  qui  fait  la  guerre  isa  patrie  an  nom 
de  Dieu,  est  capable  de  tout.  (OeuTres  de  Voltaire,  tom.  15.  p.  t82.)  The  maxim 
is  neiUier  chantable  nor  philosophic ;  and  some  reverence  is  surely  due  to  the  lame 
of  ^ipes  and  the  religion  of  nations.  I  am  informed  that  a  Turkish  ambassador 
ai  Paris  was  much  scandalised  at  the  representation  of  this  tragedy.  <    - 
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in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the  city:    eight  and 
twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  Ca- 
led:  eleven  men  and  six  women  were  proscribed  by  the 
sentence  of  Mahomef ;  but  he  blamed  the  cruelty  of  his 
lieutenant ;  and  several  of  the  most  obnoxious  victims 
were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  clemency  or  contempt 
The  chiefs  of  the  Koreish  were  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
What  mercy  can  you  exTptctfrom  the  man  whom  you  have 
wronged? — We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our  kinsman. 
— And  you  shall  not  confide  in  vain ;  begone!  you  are 
safCj  you  are  free.    The  people  of  Mecca  deserved  their 
pardon  by  the  profession  of  Islam;  and  after  an  exile  of 
seven  years,  the  fugitive  missionary  was  enthroned  as 
the  prince  and  prophet  of  his  native  country.^     But  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  igno- 
miniously  broken ;  the  house  of  God  was  purified  and 
adorned;  as  an  example  to  future  times,  the  apostle 
again  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  pilgrim :  and  a  perpetual 
law  was  enacted,  that  no  unbeliever  should  dare  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  holy  city/ 
CoDquest       The, conquest  of  Mecca  determined  the  faith 
A.lr629  ^^d  obedience  of  the  Arabian  tribes;**  who,  ac- 
-^^*-     cording  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  had  obeyed 
or  disregwded  the  eloquence  or  the  arms  of  the  prophet. 
Indifference  for  rites  and  opinions  still  marks  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Bedoweens ;  and  they  might  accept,  as 
loosely  as  they  hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran.    Yet  an 
obstinate  remnant  still'adhered  to  the  religion  and  liberty 
of  their  ancestors;  and  the  war  of  Honain  derived  a  pro- 
per appellation  from  the  idols^  whom   Mahomet  had 

b  The  Mahometan  doctors  atill  dispute,  whether  Mecca  was  reduced  by  force  pr 
cootent  ( Abalfeda,  p.  107.  et  Gagnier  ad  locum);  and  thlA  verbal  contxoTeray  is  of 
as  much  moment  as  our  own  about  William  the  Conqueror, 

•  In  excluding  the  CbriatianB  from  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  province  of 
Hejils,  or  the  navigation  of  the  Red  sea,  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perses,  tom.  4. 

fct66.)  and  Reland  (Dissert.  Miscell.  tom.  3.  p.  .M.)  are  more  rigid  than  the 
nssulmans  themselves.    The  Christians  are  received  without  scruple  into  the 
ports  of  Mocha,  and  even  of  Gedda,  and  it  is  only  the  city  and  precincts  of  Mecca 
that  are  inaccessible  to  the  pro&ne.  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie,  p.  $0^^ 
309.    Voyage  en  Arabia,  torn.  1.  p.  t05.t46,&c.) 
^  Abolfeda,  p.  1  It— 1 15.  Gaguer,  tom.  3.  p.  €7^-^,  D'Herbelot*  Mohammid; 
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TOwed  to  destroy,  and  whom  the  confederates  of  Tayef 
had  sworn  to  defend.*  Four  thousand  Pagans  advanced 
with  secrecy  and  speed  to  surprise  the  conqueror ;  they 
pitied  and  despised  the  supine  negligence  of  the  Koreish, 
but  they  depended  on  the  wishes,  and  perhaps  the  aid, 
of  a  people  who  had  so  lately  renounced  their  gods,  and 
bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  their  enemy.     The  banners 
of  Medina  and  Mecca  were  displayed  by  the  prophet;  a 
crowd  of  Bedoweens  increased  the  strength  or  numbers 
of  the  army,  and  twelve  thousand  Mussulmans  enter- 
tained a  rash  and  sinful  presumption  of  their  invincible 
strength.     They  descended  without  precaution  into  the 
valley  of  Honain ;  the  heights  had  been  occupied  by  the 
archers  and  dingers  of  the  confederates;  their  numbers 
were  oppressed,  their  discipline  was  confounded,  their 
courage  was  appalled,  and  the  Koreish  smiled  at  their 
impending  destruction.  The  prophet,  on  his  white  mule, 
was  encompassed  by  the  enemies ;  he  attempted  to  tush 
i^ainst  their  spears  in  search  of  a  gloriotis  death :  tea 
of  his  faithful  companions  interposed  their  weapons  and 
their  breasts ;  three  of  these  fell  dead  at  his  feet     O  my 
brethren  (he  repeatedly  cried  with  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion), lam  the  son  af  Abdullah^   I  am  the  apostle  of 
truth  I  O  man  standfast  in  the  faith  !  0  God,  send 
dovm  thy  succour  !  His  uncle  Abbas,  who  like  the  heroes 
of  Homer,  excelled  in  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  made  the 
valley  resound  with  the  recital  of  the  gifts  and  promises 
of  God :  the  flying  Moslems  returned  from  all  sides  to 
the  holy  standard ;  and  Mahomet  observed  with  plea- 
sure that  the  furnace  was  again  rekindled :  his  conduct 
and  example  restored  the  battle ;  and  he  animated  his 
victorious  troops  to  inflict  a  merciless  revenge  on  the 
authors  of  their  shame.     From  the  field  of  Honain,  he 
marched  without  delay  to  the  siege  of  Tayef,  sixty  miles 

•  The  lUm  of  Tajef,  diTiiioD  of  the  iimU,  &C.  are  related  by  Ab«U^ 
*^1SS.)  and  Qa^er.  (torn.  3.  p.  88--111.)  k  is  Al  Jaimabi  who  meatiana  the 
engines  and  engineers  of  the  tribe  of  Daws.    The  fertile  spot  of  Tayef  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  a  piece  of  the  land  of  Syria  detached  and  dropped  in  the  genend 
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to  the  south-east  of  Mecca,  a  fortress  of  strength,  whose 
fertile  lands  produce  the  fruits  of  Syria  in  the  midst  of 
the  Arabian  desert.  A  friendly  tribe,  instructed  (I  know 
not  how)  in  the  art  of  sieges,  supplied  him  with  a  train 
of  battering-rams  and  miKtaty  engines,  with  a  body  of 
five  hundred  artificers.  But  it'was  in  vaiti  that  he  offered 
freedom  to  the  slaves  of  Tayef ;  that  he  violated  his  own 
laws  by  the  extirpatidn  of  the  fruit-trees ;  that  the  ground 
was  opened  by  the  miners;  that  the  breach  was  assaulted 
by  the  troops.    After  a  siege  of  twenty  days  the  prophet 
sounded  a  retreat;  but  he  retreated  with  a  song  of  de- 
vout triumph,  and  affected  to  pray  for  the  repentance  and 
safety  of  the  unbelieving  city.  The  spoil  6f  this  fortunate 
expedition  amounted  to  six  thousand  captives,  twenty- 
four  thousand  camels,  forty  thousand  sheep,  and  four 
thousand  ounces  of  silver :  a  tribe  who  had  fought  at 
Honain,  redeemed  their  prisoners  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
idols;  but  Mahomet  compensated  the  loss,  byiresigning 
to  the  soldiers  his  fifth  of  the  plunder,  and  wished  for 
their  sake,  that  he  possessed  as  many  head  of  cattle  as 
there  were  trees  in  the  province  of  Tehama.     Instead  df 
chastising  the  disaffection  of  the  Koreish,  he  endeavoured 
t6  cut  out  their  tongues  (his  own  expressi6n),  and  to  se- 
cure their  attachment  by  a  Superior  measure  of  liberality : 
Abu  Sophian  alone  was  presented  with  three  hundred 
camels  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver ;  and  Mecca  wste  sin- 
cerely converted  to  the  profitable  religion  of  the  Koraii. 
*    The  fugitives  and  auxiliaries  complained,  that  thiey 
who  had  bore  the  burden  were  neglected  in  the  season 
of  victory.     Alas  (replied  their  artful  leader),  suffer  frie 
to  conciliate  these  rednt  enemies;  these  doubtfulprosilytes, 
'hy  the  gift  of  some  perishable  goods.     To  your  guard  I 
intrust  Tny  life  and  fortunes.     You  are  the  companions 
of  my  esilCy  of  my  kingdom^  of  my  paradise.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  deputies  of  Tayef,  who  dreaded  the  repe- 
tition of  a  siege.     Grant  us^  O  apostle  of  God,  a  truce  of 
three  yearsy  with  the  toleration  of  our  ancient  worskip^-^ 

y2 
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Nat  a  month,  not  an  hour. — Excuse  us  at  least  from  the 
obiigoHon  of  prayer, —  Without  prayer  religion  is  of  no 
avail.  Tbey  submitted  in  silence;  tbeir  temples  were 
demolished,  and  the  same  sentence  of  destruction  was 
executed.on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia.  His  lieutenants,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  sea,  the  ocean,  and  the  gulf  of 
Persia,  were  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  a  faithful 
people ;  and  the  ambassadors  who  knelt  before  the  throne 
of  Medina,  were  as  numerous  (says  the  Arabian  proverb) 
as  the  dates  that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a  palm-tree. 
The  nation  submitted  to  the  God  and  the  sceptre  of  Ma- 
homet :  the  opprobrious  name  of  tribute  was  abolished, 
the  spontaneous  or  reluctant  oblations  of  alms  and  tithes 
were  applied  to  the  service  of  religion;  and  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  Moslems  accompanied  the  last 
pilgrimage  of  the  apostle/    . 

When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph  from  the 
of  the  Ma- Persian  war,  he  entertained,  at  Emesa,  one  of 
a^uS^ethe  ambassadors  of  Mahomet,  who  invited  the 
S^Sre,  princes  and  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  profession 
A.  D.  6f 9,  of  Islam.  On  this  foundation  the  zeal  of  the 
Arabians  has  supposed  the  secret  conversion  of 
the  Christian  emperor:  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  has 
feigned  a  personal  visit  to  the  prince  of  Medina,  who  ac- 
cepted from  the  royal  bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure 
retreat  in  the  province  of  Syria.'  But  the  friendship  of 
Heraclius  and  Mahomet  was  of  short  continuance :  the 
new  religion  had  inflamed  rather  than  assuaged  the  ra- 
pacious spirit  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  murder  of  an 
envoy  afibrded  a  decent  pretence  for  invading,  with 
three  thousand  soldiers,  the  territory  of  Palestine,  that 
extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan.  The  holy  banner 
was  intrusted  to  Zeid ;  and  such  was  the  discipline  or 

'  Tbe  last  conquest  and  pilgrimage  of  Mahomet  are  contained  in  Abnlfeda* 
(p.  HI— ISS.;  Oagnier.  (torn.  A  p.  1x9— «19.)  Elmacin,  (p.  10. 11.)  Abnlphaia- 
giui.  (p.  103.)  The  ninth  oftbeHegira  was  styled  the  Year  of  ^bassiesl  (Ga> 
gnier.  Not  ad  Abdfed.  (u.  ISl.) 

9  Compare  the  biKOtted  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  1.  p.  fSS— 255.)  with 
the  no  less  bigoted  Gfeeks,  Theophanes,  (p.  f76— f 78.)  Zonazas,  (torn.  9.  lib.  14. 
p.  86.)  and  Cedmins.  (p.  491.) 
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enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect,  that  the  noblest  chiefs 
served  without  reluctance  under  the  slave  of  the  prophet 
On  the  event  of  his  decease,  Jaafar  and  Abdallah  were 
successively  substituted  to  the  command ;  and  if  the 
three  should  perish  in  the  war,  the  troops  were  autho* 
rized  to  elect  their  general.     The  three  leaders  were 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Muta,^  the  first  military  action  which 
tried  the  valour  of  the  Moslems  against  a  foreign  enemy.. 
Zeidfell,  like  asdldier,  in  the  foremost  ranks;  thedeathof 
Jaafar  was  heroic  and  memorable ;  he  lost  his  right  hand ; 
he  shifted  the  standard  to  his  left;  the  left  was  severed 
from  his  body;  he  embraced  the  standard  with  his  bleed- 
ing stumps,  till  he  was  tranfixed  to  the  ground  with  fifty 
honourable  wounds.  Advance  (cried  Abdallah,who  stept 
into  the  vacant  place),  advance  with  conjidence;  either 
victory  or  paradise  is  our  own.     The  lance  of  a  Roman 
decided  the  alternative;  but  the  falling  standard  was 
rescued  by  Caled,  the  proselyte  of  Mecca ;  nine  swords 
were  broken  in  his  hand ;  and  hisyalour  withstood  and  re- 
pulsed the  superior  numbers  of  the  Christians.  In  the  noc- 
turnal council  of  the  camp  he  was  chosen  to  command :  his 
skilful  evolutions  of  the  ensuing  day  secured  either  the 
victory  or  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens :  and  Caled  is  re- 
nowned among  his  brethren  and  his  enemies  by  the 
glorious  appellation  of  the  Sword  of  God.  In  the  pulpit, 
Mahomet  described,  with  prophetic  rapture,  the  crowns 
of  the  blessed  martyrs ;  but  in  private  he  betrayed  the 
feelings  of  human  nature :  he  was  surprised  as  he  wept 
over  the  daughter  of  Zeid.     What  do  I  see?  said  the  as- 
tonished votary. — You  see  (replied  the  apostle)  a  friend 
who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  his  most  faithful  friend.  After 
the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  sovereign  of  Arabia  affected 
to  prevent  the  hostile  preparations  of  Heraclius ;  and  so- 
lemnly proclaimed  war  against  the  Romans,  without  at- 
tempting to  disguise  the  hardhips  and  dangers  of  the  en- 

b  For  the  battle  of  Muta,  and  its  conseqoencei,  see  Abolfeda  (p.  100 — 102.)  and 
Gagnier.  (tom<  f»  p<  Sf7 — 913.)  KaXiIo;  (says  Tbeophanes)  ov  \tyovTi  ft^x'^'*  ▼•c 
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terprise/  The  Modleins  were  discouraged:  they  alleged 
Ate  waiit4>f  money,  or  horses,  or  provisions ;  the  season 
of  harvest,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer:  HeU 
is  much  hotter^  said  the  indignant  prophet.  He  dis- 
dained to  compel  their  service ;  but  on  his  return  he  ad- 
monished the  most  guilty,  by  an  excommunication  of 
fifty  days.  Their  desertion  enhanced  the  merit  of  Abu* 
heker,  Othman,  and  the  faithful  companions  who  devoted 
their  lives  and  fortunes;  and  Mahomet  displayed  his  ban- 
ner at  the  head  of  tea  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thou- 
sand Ibot^  Painful  indeed  was  the  distress  of  the  march : 
lassitude  and  thirst  were  s^gravated  by  the  scorching 
and  pestilential  winds  of  the  desert :  ten  men  rode  by 
turns  on  the  same  camel ;  and  they  were  reduced  to  the 
'shameful  necessity  of  drinking  the  water  from  the  belly 
of  that  useful  animal.  In  the  midway,  ten  days*  journey 
from  Medina  and  Damascus,  they  reposed  near  the  grove 
and  fountain  of  Tabuc.  Beyond  that  place  Mahomet 
declined  the  prosecution  of  the  war :  he  declared  him- 
self satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions ;  he  was  mcH% 
probably  daunted  by  the  martial  array  of  the  ^oiperor 
of  the  east.  But  the  active  and  intrepid  Caled  spread 
around  the  terror  of  hi»  name ;  and  the  prophet  received 
die  submission  of  the  tribes  and  cities  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Aikh,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  sea.  To  his  Christian 
subjects,  Mahomet  readily  granted  the  security  of  their 
persons,  the  freedom  of  their  trade,  the  property  of  their 
goods,  and  the  toleration  of  their  worship.**    The  weak- 

*  Th»  eipediition  to  Tabuc  U  recorded  by  our  ordinary  bittanaiu,  AfanUeda  ( Vit. 
Moham.  p.  W3— 127.)  and  Gagnier;  (Vic  de  Mahomet,  torn.  3.  p.  147 — \6S,) 
Ht  we  'hare  the  adTsntaKO  df  app«aUii{^  to  the  original  eyidoice  of  tha  Kotaa^ 
(c.  9.  p.  154. 165.)  with  Sale's  learned  and  rational  notea^ 

^  The  Dijfkma  Mtowritatit  AiUumbtM,  is  attested  hy  Ahmed  Ben  Jkieoph,  and  ilia 
author  libri  SpUtuicrum;  ^Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfedani,  p.  125.)  bat  Abolfeda 
hinuelf,  aa  well  as  Stmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  11.^  thouen  he  Owns  Mahomet's 
legard  for  the  ChxiAtiao0,.(j(*  IS.)  only  moDtions. peace  and  trihote.  In  the  year 
ItoO,  SioQita  published  at  raris  the.  text  and  version  of  Mahomet's  patoit  in  fk- 
vans  of  the  Cbciatiaafl ;  whsth  was  admitted  and  reprobated  by  the  oppoaito  taelo 
of  Sahnasins  and  Grotius.  (Bayle,  Mahomet,  Rem.  AA.)  Hettinger  doubts  of  its 
authentici^ ;  (Hist.  Orient  p.  237".)  Renaudot  urges  the  consent  of  the  Maho- 
metaqs ;  (H^st.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  1690  but  Mo^heim  (Hist*  £cclec(.  p<  244.)shew» 
the  futility  of  their  opinion,  and  inclines  to  belieye  it  spurious.  Yet  Abalpharaghie 
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ness  of  their  Arabian  brethren  had  restrained  them  from 
opposii^  his  ambition  :  the  disciples  of  Jesus -were  en* 
deared  to  the  enemy  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  was  the  inte- 
rest of  a  conqueror  to  propose  a  fair  capitulation  to  the 
most  powerful  religion  of  the  earth. 
Daathof  Till  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  the  strength 
A.  D? 632.  of  Mahomet  was  equal  to  the  temporal  and  spi- 
Jwe  7.  ritual  fatigues  of  his  mission.  His  epileptic  fits, 
an  absurd  calumny  of  the  Greeks,  would  be  an  object  of 
pity  rather  than  abhorrence/  but  he  seriously  believed 
that  he  was  poisoned  at  Chaibar  by  the  revenge  of  a 
Jewish  female.""  During  four  years,  &e  health  of  the 
prophet  declined;  his  infirmities  increased;  but  his  mor- 
tal disease  was  a  fever  of  fourteen  days,  which  deprivecl 
him  by  intervals  of  the  use  of  reason.  As  soon  as  he  was 
conscious  of  his  danger,  he  edified  his  brethren  by  the 
humility  of  his  virtue  or  penitence!  If  there  be  any  maii 
(said  the  apostle  from  the  pulpit)  whom  I  have  uiyustly 
scourged^  I  submit  my  own  back  to  the  losh  of  retaliation. 
Have  I  aspersed  the  reputation  of  a  Mussulman  ?  let  him 
proclaim  mj  faults  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  Has 
any  one  been  despoiled  of  his  goods?  the  little  that  I  pos- 
sess shall  compensate  the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the 
debt. — Yes  (replied  a  voice  from  the  crowd),  /  am  en- 
titled to  threedrachms  of  silver.  Mahometheard  the  com- 
plaint, satisfied  the  demand,  and  thanked  his  creditor  for 
accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day  of 
judgment  He  beheld  with  temperate  firmness  the  ap- 
proach of  death ;  enfranchised  his  slaves  (seventeen  men, 

thd  impostoi*!  •treaty  with  ihe  Neitoriaxi  patriarch ;  ( Aisemam.  Bibliot. 


Orient  torn.  9.  p.  418.)  but  AVulpharagios  was  primate  of  the  Jacobites. 
1  The  epilepsy,  or  faUiD|  8i(^ness,  of  Mahomet*  is  asserted  by  Theoph 
naras,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  is  greedily  swallowed  by  the  gross 


1  The  epilepsy,  or  faUiag  sickness,  of  Mahomet»  is  asserted  by  Theophanes,  2o- 

iras,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  is  greedily  swallowed  by  the  gross  bigoti/ 

of  Hottinger,  (Hist  Orient,  p.  10, 11.)  Prideanz,  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  12.)  and 


Maracci.  (torn.  2.  Alcoran,  (p.  762,  763.)  The  titles  (t^  vnvpptd  tip,  ik§  cooend) 
of  two  chapters  of  the  Koran  (73,  74.)  can  hardly  be  strained  to  sach  an  interpre- 
tation ;  the  silence,  the  ignorance,  of  the  Mahometan  oommentatorsiis  more  coh* 
clnnvethan  the  most  peremptory  denial ;  and  the  charitable  side  is  espoused  b^ 
OckJey,  (Jffist  of  the  Saracens,  tom.  1.  p.  301.)  Gagnier,  (ad  Abulfeda,  p.  9.  Vie 
de  Mahomet,  tooL  i.  p.  118.)  ^and  Sale.  (Koran,  p.  469—474.) 

>»  Thispoisto  (more  ignominious  since  it  -«ras  ofFeTed  as  a  test  of  his  prophetic 
knowledge)  is  frankly  confessed  by  hia  zealous  votaries,  AbnUeda  (p.  92.)  and  A I 
Jannabi.  (apud  Gagnier,  tom.  2.  p.  286—288.) 
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as  they  are  named,  and  eleven  women) ;  minutely  di- 
rected the  order  of  his  funeral,  and  moderated  the  lamen- 
tations of  his  wieeping  friends,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
benediction  of  peace.  Till  the  third  day  before  his 
death,  he  regularly  performed  the  function  of  public 
prayer ;  the  choice  of  Abubeker  to  supply  his  place,  ap- 
peared to  mark  that  ancient  and  faithful  fiiend  as  his 
successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office ;  but  he  pru- 
dently declined  the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more  explicit  no- 
mination. At  a  moment  when  his  faculties  were  visibly 
impaired,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink  to  write,  or  more  pro- 
perly to  dictate,  a  divine  book,  the  sum  and  accomplish- 
ment of  all  his  revelations :  a  dispute  arose  in  the  cham- 
ber, whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  au- 
thority of  the  Koran ;  and  the  prophet  was  forced  to  re- 
prove the  indecent  vehemence  of  his  disciples.  If  the 
slightest  credit  may  be  afforded  to  the  traditions  of  his 
wives  and  companions,  he  maintained,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  dignity 
of  an  apostle  and  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast;  described 
the  visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bade  an  everlasting  farewell 
to  the  earth,  and  expressed  his  lively  confidence,  not  only 
of  the  mercy  but  of  the  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
In  a  familiar  discourse  he  had  mentioned  his  special  pre- 
rogative that  the  angel  of  death  was  not  allowed  to  take 
his  soul  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  permission  of 
the  prophet.  The  request  was  granted ;  and  Mahomet 
immediately  fell  into  the  agony  of  his  dissolution :  his 
head  was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ayesha,  the  best  beloved 
of  all  his  wives  :  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain ; 
recovering  his  spirits,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  with  a  steady  look,  though  a  faltering 
voice,  uttered  the  last  broken,  though  articulate,  words. 

O  God! pardon  my  sins  ! Yes^ / 

come,  .....  among  my  fellow  citizens  on  high;  and  thus 
peaceably  expired  on  a  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor.  An 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  stopped  by  this 
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moumfal  event ;  the  anny  halted  at  the  gates  of  Medina ; 
the  chiefs  were  assembled  round  their  dying  master. 
The  city,  more  especially  the  house,  of  the  prophet,  was 
a  scene  of  clamorous  sorrow  or  of  silent  despair :  fana- 
ticism alone  could  suggest  a  ray  of  hope  and  consolation. 
Haw  can  he  be  dead^  our  witness,  our  intercessory  our 
mediator  with  God?  By  God  he  is  not  dead;  like  Moses 
and  Jesus  he  is  wrapt  in  a  holy  trance,  and  speedily  will 
he  return  to  his  faithful  people.  The  evidence  of  sense 
was  disregarded ;  and  Omar,  unsheathing  his  scimitar, 
threatened  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  the  infidels,  who 
should  dare  to  affirm  that  the  prophet  was  no  more.  The 
tumult  was  appeased  by  the  weight  and  moderation  of 
Abubeker.  Is  it  Mahomet  (said  he  to  Omar  and  the 
multitude),  or  the  God  of  Mahomet,  whom  you  worship^ 
The  God  of  Mahomet  livethfor  ever,  but  the  apostle  was 
a  mortal  like  ourselves,  and  according  to  his  own  prediction, 
he  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of  mortality.  He  was 
piously  interred  by  the  hands  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  on 
the  same  spot  on  which  he  expired :''  Medina  has  been 
sanctified  by  the  death  and  burial  of  Mahomet :  and  the 
innumerable  pilgrims  of  Mecca  often  turn  aside  from  the 
way,  to  bow  in  voluntary  devotion,®  before  the  simple 
tomb  of  the  prophet.^ 

Hischa-       ^*  *^®  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  it 
racter.      m^y  perhaps  be  expected,  that  I  should  balance 

■  llie  Greeks  and  Latins  have  inTented  and  propagated  tbe  vulgar  and  ridicnious 
story  that  Mahomet's  iron  tomb  is  suspended  in  the  air  at  Mecca  (anfjta  /MirMr^t^t- 
fMV0r;  Laonicus  Chalcocondyles  des  Rebus  Turcicis,  lib.  3.  p.  66.)  by  the  action  of 
equal  and  potent  loadstones,  (Dictionnaire  de  fiayle,  Mahomet,  Hem.  EE.  TF.) 
Without  any  philosophical  inquiries,  it  may  suffice,  that,  l.The  prophet  was  not 
buried  at  Mecca ;  and,  S.  That  his  tomb  at  Medina,  which  has  been  visited  by  mil- 
lions, is  placed  on  the  ground,  (Reland  de  Relig.  Moham.  lib.  2.  c  19.  p.  ft09 — 
SI  1.)  Gagnier.  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  S.  p.  96S^^6B.)  » 

«  Al  Jannabi  enumerates  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  5.  p.  373 — 391.)  the  multifa- 
rious duties  of  a  pilgrim  who  visits  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  and  his  companions,  and 
the  learned  casuist  decides,  that  this  act  of  devotion  is  nearest  in  obligation  and 
merit  to  a  divine  precept.  The  doctors  are  divided  which,  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
be  the  most  excellent  (p.  391-^94.) 

P  The  last  sickness,  death,  and  burial,  of  Mahomet,  are  described  by  Abulfeda 
and  Gagnier.  (Vit.  Moham.  p.  133. — ^142.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  3.  p.  220 — 271.) 
The  most  private  and  interesting  circumstances  were  originally  received  froni 
Ayesha,  Ali,  the  sons  of  Abbas,  «c.  and  as  t  y  dwelt  at  Medina,  and  survived 
tbe  prophet  man^  yean,  they  might  repeat  the  pious  tale  to  a  second  or  third  ge- 
neration of  pilgnms. 
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his  faults  and  virtues,  that  I  should  decide  whether  the 
title  of  enthusiast  or  impostor  more  properly  belongs  to 
that  extraordinary  man.  Had  I  been  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  task  would  still 
be  difficult,  and  the  success  uncertain :  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  centuries,  I  darkly  contemplate  his  shade 
through  a  cloud  of  religious  incense;  and  could  I  truly 
delineate  the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  fleeting  resemblance 
would  not  equally  apply  to  the  solitary  of  mount  Hera, 
to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the  conqueror  of  Arabia. 
Tbe  author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appears  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a  pious  and  contemplative  disposition: 
90  soon  as  marriage  had  raised  him  above  the  pressure 
of  want,  he  avoided  the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice; 
and,  till  the  age  of  forty,  he  lived  with  innocence,  and 
would  have  died  without  a  name.  The  unity  of  God  is 
an  idea  most  congenial  to  nature  and  reason ;  and  a 
slight  conversation  with  the  Jews  and  Christians  would 
teach  him  to  despise  and  detest  the  idolatry  of  Mecca. 
It  was  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  to  impart  the 
doctrine  of  salvation,  to  rescue  his  country  from  the  do- 
minion of  sin  and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  inces* 
santly  bent  on  the  same  object^  would  convert  a  general 
obligation  into  a  particular  call;  the  warm  suggestions 
of  the  understanding  or  the  fancy,  would  be  felt  as  the 
inspirations  of  heavein;  the  labour  of  thought  would  ex- 
pire in  rapture  and  vision;  and  the  inward  sensation, 
the  invisible  monitor,  would  be  described  with  the  form 
and  attributes  of  an  angel  of  God.**  From  enthusiasm 
to  imposture,  the  step  is  perilous  and  slippery:  the  de- 
mon o£  Socrates'  affords  a  memorable  instance,  how  a 

4  The  Christians,  rashly  enough,  have  assi^ed  to  Mahomet  a  tame  pigeoiw  that 
teemed  to  descend  from  hearen  and  whisper  in  his  ear.  As  this  pretended  nuracle 
is  niged  by  Grotius  (de  Verltate  Religionis  Christians),  his  Arabic  translator,  the 
teamed  Pocock,  inquired  of  him  the  names  of  his  authors  ^  and  Grotius  confessed^ 
that  it  is  unknown  to  the  Mahometans  themselves.  Lest  it  should  provoke  their 
indignation  and  laughter,  the  pious  lie  is  suppressed  in  the  Arabic  version  ^  but  i% 
has  maintained  an  edifying  place  in  the  numerous  editions  of  the  tdutin  text.  (Po^ 
Qock,  Specimen,  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  186, 187.  Reland,  de  Religion.  Mc^am.  lib. 9. 
C.39.  p.259— 62.) 

'  Efcoi  }e  T0UT9  itf-r»y  ix  TTftiJ*;  np^n/sASyav,  ^n  ti^  yjyyo/xevn  h  oruv  >^ysT«i  a»  axrr^ivn 
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wise  man  may  deceive  himself^  tow  a  good  man  may 
deceive  .others,  how  the  conscience  may  slumber  in  a 
mixed  and  middle  state  between  self-illusion  and  volun- 
tary fraud.      Charity  may  believe  that  the  original 
motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure  and  genuine 
benevolence ;  but  a  human  missionary  is  incapable  of 
cherishing  the  obstinate  unbelievers  who  reject  his  claims, 
despise  his  arguments,  and  persecute  his  life;  he  might 
forgive  his  personal  adversaries,  he  may  lawfiiUy  hate 
the  enemies  of  God;  the  stem  passions  of  pride  and  re- 
venge were  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he 
$ighed  like  the  prophet  of  Nineveh,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  rebels  whom  he  had  condemned.     The  injustice 
of  Mecca,  and  the  choice  of  Medina,  transformed  the 
citizen  into  a  prince,  the  humble  preacher  into  the  leader 
of  armies ;  but  his  sword  was  consecrated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  saints ;  and  the  same  God  who  afflicts  a 
sinful  world  with  pestilence  and  earthquakes,  might  in- 
spire for  their  conversion  or  chastisement  the  valour  of 
his  servants.     In  the  exercise  of  political  government, 
he  was  compelled  to  abate  of  the  stem  rigour  of  fana- 
ticism, to  comply,  in  some  measure,  with  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ  even  the 
vices  of  mankind  as  the  instmments  of  their  salvation. 
The  use  of  fraud  and  perfidy,   of  craelty  and  injustice, 
were  often  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith; 
and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approved  the  assassination 
of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  had  escaped  from  the  field 
of  battle.     By  the  repetition  of  such  acts,  the  character 
6f  Mahomet  must  have  been  gradually  stained;  and  the 
influence  of  such  pernicious  habits  would  be  poody  com- 
pensated l^  the  practice  of  the  personal  and  social  vir- 

^  twvm;  i  a»fA^A»  vfn^mw,  m^fDmt  U  wmrt,  (Plato,  in  Apology.  Socrat.  c.  19. 
I^ISI,  ISS.  c«it.  Fwcher.)  The  famiUar  examples,  which  Socrates  urges  in  his 
bialegae  with  Theages>  (Platoik  Opera,  torn.  1.  p.  198, 129.  edit.  Hen.  Stephan.) 
an  btyond  the  reach  of  munan  foresight :  and  the  divine  inspiration  (the  AafAonof) 
9i  Ika  pjhilosopher,  is  clearly  taaght  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon.  The  ideas 
•f  the  most  rational  Platonists  are  expressed  b^  Cicero,  (de  Dirinat.  1. 54.)  and  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Dissertations  of  Afaximus  of  Tyre,  (p.  153 — 172.  edit. 
Daws.) 
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tues,  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
a  prophet  among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last 
years,  ambition  was  the  ruling  passion;  and  a  politiciian 
will  suspect,  that  he  secretly  smiled  (the  victorious  im- 
postor!) at  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  the  credu- 
lity of  his  proselytes.'  A  philosopher  would  observe 
that  their  cruelty  and  his  success  would  tend  more 
strongly  to  fortify  the  assurance  of  his  divine  mission, 
that  his  interest  and  religion  were  inseparably  connect- 
ed, and  that  his  conscience  would  be  soothed  by  the 
persuasion,  that  he  alone  was  absolved  by  the  Deity  from 
the  obligation  of  positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  retained 
any  vestige  of  his  native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Mahomet 
may  be  allowed  as  the  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  In  the 
support  of  truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may  be 
deemed  less  criminal;  and  he  would  have  started  at  the 
foulness  of  the  means,  had  he  not  been  satisfied  of  the 
importance  and  justice  of  the  end.  Even  in  a  conqueror 
or  a  priest,  I  can  surprise  a  word  or  action  of  unaffected 
humanity;  and  the  decree  of  Mahomet,  that,  in  the  sale 
of  captives,  the  mother  should  never  be  separated  from 
their  children,  may  suspend  or  moderate  the  censure  of 
the  historian.^ 

p^^^  The  good  sense  of  Mahomet"  despised  the 
fife  of  pomp  of  royalty;  the  apostle  of  God  submitted 
to  the  menial  oflSces  of  the  family;  he  kindled 
the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked  the  ewes,  and  mended 
with  his  own  hands  his  shoes  and  his  woollen  garment. 

•  In  Bome  passage  of  his  voiaminoas  writings,  Voltaire  compares  the  prophet* 
in  his  old  a^e,  to  a  fakir, — **  qni  detache  le  chaine  de  son  con  pour  en«donner  mir 
les  oreilles  a  ses  confreres." 

*  Gagnier  relates,  with  the  same  impartial  pen,  this  humane  law  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  murders  of  Caab  and  Sopbian,  which  he  prompted  and  approved.  (Vie  de 
Mabomet,  tom.  S.  p.  69.  97.  {08.) 

■  For  the  domestic  life  of  Mahomet,  consult  Gagnier,  and  the  corresponding 
chapters  of  Abulfeda;  for  his  diet,  (tom.  3.  p.  283 — 288.)  his  children,  (p.  189. 
289.)  bis  wives,  (p.  290— 303.)  his  marriage  with  Zeioeb,  (tom.  2.  p.  162 — ^16^).) 
his  amour  with  Mary,  (p.  303 — 309.)  the  false  accusation  of  Ayesba.  (p.l86— 
199.)  The  most  ori^al  evidence  of  the  three  last  transactions,  is  contained  in 
the  twenty-fourth,  thirty-third,  and  sixty-sixth  chapters  of  the  Koran,  with  Sale's 
conmientiuy.  Prideaux  (life  of  Mahomet,  p.  80 — 90.)  and  Maracci  (Piodrom. 
Alcoran,  part  4.  p.  49 — 51.)  have  maliciously  exaggerated  the  frailties  of  Mahomet. 
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Disdaining  the  penance  and  merit  of  a  hermit,  he  ob- 
served without  effort  or  vanity,  the  abstemious  diet  of 
an  Arab  and  a  soldier.     On  solemn  occasions  he  feasted 
his  companions  with  rustic  and  hospitable  plenty;  but 
in  his  domestic  life,  many  weeks  would  elapse  without 
a  fire  being  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.     The 
interdiction  of  wine  was  confirmed  by  his  example;  his 
hunger  was  appeased  with  a  sparing  allowance  of  barley- 
bread;  he  delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and  honey;  but 
his  ordinary  food  consisted  of  dates  and  water.     Per- 
fumes and  women  were  the  two  sensual  enjoyments 
which  his  nature  required  and  his  religion  did  not  forbid: 
and  Mahomet  affirmed,  that  the  fervour  of  his  devotion 
was  increased  by  these  innocent  pleasures.     The  heat 
of  the  climate  inflames  the  blood  of  the  Arabs;  and  their 
libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by  the  writers 
of  antiquity.*    Their  incontinence  was  regulated  by  the 
civil  and  religious  laws  of  the  Koran:  their  incestuous 
alliances  were  blamed,  the  boundless  licence  of  poly* 
gamy  was  reduced  to  four  legitimate  wives  or  concu- 
bines; their  right  both  of  bed  and  of  dowry  were  equi- 
tably determined;  the  freedom  of  divorce  was  discou- 
raged, adultery  was  condemned  as  a  capital  offence,  and 
fornication,  in  either  sex,  was  punished  with  a  hundred 
stripes.^     Such  were  the  calm  and  rational  precepts  of 
the  legislator:  but  in  his  private  conduct,  Mahomet  in- 
dulged the  appetites  of  a  man,  and  abused  the  claims  of 
a  prophet.     A  special  revelation  dispensed  him  from 
the  laws  which  he  had  imposed  on  his  nation;  the  female 
sex,  without  reserve^  veas  abandoned  to  his  desires;  and 
this  singular  prerogative  excited  the  envy,  rather  than 
the  scandal,  the  veneration  rather  than  the  envy,  of  the 
.     devout  Mussulmans.     If  we  remember  the  seven 
'  hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  concubines  of 

s  Incndible  est  quo  axdore  apud  eos  in  Tenerem  aterque  solTitiir  sexui.  (Am* 
nkiaii.  Marcellin.  lib.  14.  c.  4.) 

r  Sale  (Preliminary  DiacoaxBe»  p.  155— 1S7.)  baa  recapitdated  tbe  lawa  ofmai- 
riage»  divorce,  &c.  and  tbe  coriooe  reader  of  Seldm't  Uxor  Hebraica  will  reeog* 
aixe  many  Jewiab  ordinances. 
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the  wise  Solomon,  we  shall  applaud  the  mbdestjr  of  the 
Arabian,  who  espoused  no  more  than  seventeen  or  fifteen 
wives;  eleven  aie  euumerated,  who  occupied  at  Medina 
their  separate  apartments  round  the  house  of  the  apostle, 
and  enjoyed  in  their  turns  the  favour  of  his  conjugal 
society.    What  is  singular  enough,  they  were  all  widows, 
excepting  only  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker.   She 
was  doubtless  a  virgin,  since  Mahomet  consummated  his 
nuptials  (such  is  the  premature  ripeness  of  the  climate) 
when  she  was  only  nine  years  of  age.     The  youth,  the 
beauty,  the  spirit,  of  Ayesha,  gave  her  a  superior  as- 
cendant: she  was  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  prophet; 
and,  after  his  death,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker  was  long 
revered  as  the  mother  of  the  faithful.     Her  behaviour 
had  been  ambiguous  and  indiscreet:    in  a  nocturnal 
march,  she  was  accidentally  left  behind;  and  in  the 
morning  Ayesha  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  man.  The 
temper  of  Mahomet  was  inclined  to  jealousy;  but  a 
divine  revelation  assured  him  of  her  innocence :  he  chas- 
tised her  accusers,  and  published  a  law  of  domestic  peace, 
that  no  woman  should  be  condemned  unless  four  male 
witnesses  had  seen  her  in  the  act  of  adultery.*     In  his 
adventures  with  Zeineb,  the  wife  of  Zeid,  and  with  Mary, 
an  Egyptian  captive,  the  amorous  prophet  forgot  the 
interest  of  his  reputation.     At  the  house  of  Zeid,  his 
freedman  and  adopted  son,  he  beheld,  in  a  loose  undress, 
the  beauty  of  Zeineb,  and  burst  forth  into  an  ejaculation 
of  devotion  and  desire.     The  servile,  or  grateful,  freed- 
man, understood  the  hint,  and  yielded  without  hesitation 
to  the  love  of  his  benefactor.     But  as  the  filial  relation 
had  excited  some  doubt  and  scandal,  the  angel  Gabriel 
descended  from  heaven  to  ratify  the  deed,  to  annul  the 
adoption,  and  gently  to  reprove  the  apostle  for  distrust- 
ing the  indulgence  of  his  God.     One  of  his  wivos, 
Hafno,  the  daughter  of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her  own 

*  In  a  memorable  ca8e»  the  caliph  Omar  decided  that  all  presumptive  evideoce 
was  of  no  avail ;  and  that  all  the  tour  witnosaes  must  have  actually  seen  sCylnm 
in  pyzide.    (Abulfedtc  Annales  Moslemici,  p.  71.  vers.  Reiske.) 
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bed,  in  the  embraces  of  his  Egyptian  captive :  she  pro*- 
mised  secrecy  and  foigiveness:  he  swore  that  he  would 
renounce  the  possession  of  Mary.     Both  parties  forgot 
Uieir  engagements,  and  Gabriel  again  descended  with  a 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  to  absolve  him  from  his  oath,  and 
to  exhort  him  freely  to  enjoy  his  captives  and  concu- 
bines, without  listening  to  the  clamours  of  his  wives. 
In  a  solitary  retreat  of  thirty  days,  he  laboured,  alone 
with  Mary,  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  angel.     When 
his  love  and  revenge  were  satiated,  he  summoned  to  his 
presence  his  eleven  wives,  reproached  their  disobedience 
and  indiscretion,  and  threatened  them  with  a  sentence 
of  divorce,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next:  a  dreadful 
sentence,  since  those  who  had  ascended  the  bed  of  the 
prophet  were  for  ever  excluded  from  the  hope  of  a  second 
marriage.     Perhaps  the  incontinence  of  Mahomet  may 
be  palliated  by  the  tradition  of  his  natural  or  preterna- 
tural gift  ;•  he  united  the  manly  virtue  of  thirty  of  the 
children  of  Adam;  and  the  apostle  might  rival  the  thir- 
teenth labour*"  of  the  Grecian  Hercules.''    A  more  serious 
and  decent  excuse  may  be  drawn  from  his  fidelity  to 
Cadijah.     During  the  twenty-four  years  of  their  mar- 
riage, her  youthful  husband  abstained  from  the  right  of 
polygamy,  and  the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the  venerable 
matron  was  never  insulted  by  the  society  of  a  rival.  Af- 
ter her  death  he  placed  her  in  the  rank  of  the  four  per- 
fect women,  vrith  the  sister  of  Moses,  the  mother  of 

»  Sibi  Tohut  ad  generationem,  qtiantam  tnginta  Tirihavent,  inesM  jactfurot :  ita 
lit  jmidk  horft  posset  undecim  foeminis  tatisfacere,  nt  ez  Arabum  libris  refert  Stus 
PetruB  Paschasios,  c.  2.  (Maracci,  ProdromuB  Alcoran,  p.  4.  p.  55.)  See  likewise 
observations  de  Belon,  lib.  3.  c.  10.  fol.  179.  recto.)  AI  Jannabi  (Gamier,  torn.  3. 
p.  487.)  records  his  own  testimony,  tbat  he  tarpassed  all  men  in  coDjagai  vigour ; 
and  Abnlfeda  mentions  the  exclamation  of  Ali,  who  washed  his  body  after  his 
death, — '*  O  propheta,  certe  penis  suus  coelom  Tersna  erectos  est."  (in  Vit.  Mo- 
hammed, p.  140.) 

k  I  borrow  the  style  of  a  father  of  the  church,  noBkivm  *HpMXM;c  r^tnuu^nuiTw 
iiAhov.  (Greg.  Nasiancen,  otat  3.  p.  108.) 

.  •  The»  common  and  most  gloiioua  legend  includes,  in  a  single  night,  the  fifty 
Tietories  of  Hercules  over  the  virgin  daughters  of  Thestius.  (Diodor-Sicul.  torn.  1. 
Ub.4.p»974.  Pai«wi|ia8,tib.9.p.763.  StatiusSylv.lib.  1.  eleg.3.  v.49.;'  But 
AtiiensuB  »U«W8  seven  nighta.  (Diepnosophist.  lib.  13.  p.  556.)  and  Apollodorus 
fifty,  for  this  arduous  achievement  of  Hercules,  who  wa«  then  no  more  than  eigh* 
teen  years  of  age.    (Bibliot  lib.  2.  c. 4.  p.  111.  cum  notis  Heyne,  part  1.  p.  333.) 
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Jesus,  and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved  of  his  daughters. 
Was  she  not  old?  (said  Ayesha,  with  the  insolence  of  a 
blooming  beauty)  has  not  God  given  you  a  better  in  her 
place? — NOf  by  God  (said  Mahomet,  with  an  effusion  of 
honest  gratitude),  there  never  can  be  a  better  I  she  be- 
lieved in  me,  when  men  despised  me :  she  relieved  my  wantSy 
when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the  worlds 
ftBd  dui-       ^^  ^^  largest  indulgence  of  polygamy,  the 
dwn.        founder  of  a  religion  and  empire  might  aspire  to 
multiply  the  chances  of  a  numerous  posterity  and  a  lineal 
succession.    The  hopes  of  Mahomet  were  fatally  disap- 
pointed. The  virgin  Ayesha,  and  his  ten  widows  of  ma- 
ture age  and  approved  fertility,  were  barren  in  his  potent 
embraces.     The  four  sons  of  Cadijah  died  in  their  in- 
fancy.    Mary,  his  Egyptian  concubine,  was  endeared  Xo 
him  by  the  birth  of  Ibrahim.     At  the  end  of  fifteen 
months  the  prophet  wept  over  his  grave ;  but  he  sus- 
tained with  firmness  the  raillery  of  his  enemies,  and 
checked  the  adulation  or  credulity  of  the  Moslems,  by 
the  assurance  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  the  infant.    Cadijah  had  likewise 
given  him  four  daughters,  who  were  married  to  the  most 
faithful  of  his  disciples :  the  three  eldest  died  before  their 
&ther ;  but  Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confidence  and 
love,  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin  Ali,  and  the  mother 
of  an  illustrious  progeny.    The  merit  and  misfortunes  of 
Ali  and  his  descendants  will  lead  me  to  anticipate,  in  this 
place,  the  series  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a  title  which  de- 
scribes the  commanders  of  the  faithful  as  the  vicars  and 
successors  of  the  apostle  of  God.* 

The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character,  of  Ali,  which 

4  Abttlfeda  in  Vit  Mobam.  p.  12, 13.  16, 17.  cam  notis  Gagnier. 

«  This  outline  of  the  Arabian  history  is  drawn  from  the  Bibliotheqne  Orientale 
of  d'Herbelot ;  (under  the  names  tA  Abowhtrtt^  Omav^  Othmau,  Ali,  etc.)  from  the 
Annals  of  Abulfeda,  Abulpharagius,  and  Elmacin  (under  the  proper  years  of  the 
Hegira),  and  especially  from  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens  (vol.  1.  p.  1 — 10. 
115 — lies.  229.  S(49.  365—372.  378—391.  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  to- 
lume).  Vet  we  should  weigh  with  caution  the  traditions  of  the  hostile  sects;  a 
stream  which  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it  flows  fiutfaer  from  the  souiee.  Sir 
John  Chardin  has  too  fiuthfollycopied  the  ikbles  and  errors  of  the  modem  Peniaas. 
(Voyages,  torn.  2.  p.  235— 250,  &c.) 
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ciimnct*!  exalted  him  above  the  rest  of  hU  couDtrymen, 
'^^^     might  justify  his  claim  to  the  vacant  throne  of 
Arabia.     The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was,  in  his  own  right, 
the  chief  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  and  the  hereditary 
prince  or  guardian  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca.  The 
light  of  prophecy  was  extinct;  but  the  husband  of  Fatima 
might  expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing  of  her  father  : 
the  Arabs  had  sometimes  been  patient  of  a  female  reign ; 
and  the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet  had  often  been 
fondled  in  his  lap,  and  shewn  in  his  pulpit,  as  the  hope 
of  his  age,  and  the  chief  of  the  youth  of  paradise.    The 
first  of  the  true  believers  might  aspire  to  march  before 
them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next  ;•  and  if  some  were 
of  a  graver  and  more  rigid  cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  Ali 
were  never  out-stripped  by  any  recent  proselyte.     He 
united  the  qualifications  of  a  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  saint : 
his  wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious  sayings  f  and  every  antagonist,  in  the  combats  of 
the  tongue  or  of  the  sword,  was  subdued  by  his  elo 
quence  and  valour.     From  the  first  hour  of  his  mission 
to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral,  the  apostle  was  never  for 
saken  by  a  generous  friend,  whom  he  delighted  to  name 
his  brother,  his  vicegerent,  and  the  faithful  Aaron  of  a 
second  Moses.   The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was  afterward  re- 
proached for  neglecting  to  secure  his  interest  by  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  right,  which  would  have  silenced  all 
competition,  and  sealed  his  succession  by  the  decrees  of 
heaven.  But  the  unsuspecting  hero  confided  in  himself; 
the  jealousy  of  empire,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  opposition, 
might  suspend  the  resolutions  of  Mahomet;  and  the  bed 
of  sickness  was  besieged  by  the  artful  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker,  and  the  enemy  of  Ali. 

'  Ockley  (at  the  ead  of  Ids  Becoad  ▼olame)  has  given  an  EngliBh  ▼ersion  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  sentences*  which  he  ascribes,  with  some  hesitation,  to 
AU»  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb.  His  preface  is  coloured  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  trans- 
lator ;  yet  these  sentences  delineate  a  characteristic,  though  dark,  picture  of  hu- 
man  life. 

VOL.  VI.  Z 
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Reign  of  '^^  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet  restoeed 
AboL-  the  liberty  of  the  people;  and  his  companions 
65«,  '  convened  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  the  choice 
June  7;  ^fYiig  succcssor.  The  hereditary  claim  and  lofty 
spirit  of  AH,  were  offensive  to  an  aristocracy  of  elders, 
desirous  of  bestowing  and  resuming  the  scq[>tre  by  a  be^ 
and  frequent  election :  the  Koreish  could  never  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  the  line  of  Hash^oA; 
the  ancient  discord  of  tl^e  tribes  was  rekindled ;  the^n 
gitives  of  Mecca  and  the  auxiliarie&  of  Medina  asserted 
their  respective  merits,  and  the  rash  proposal  of  choosing 
two  independent  caliphs  would  have  crushed  in  their  in.^ 
fancy  the  religion  and  empire  of  the  Saracens.  The  tu- 
mult W2(s  appeased  by  the  disinterested  resolution  of 
Omar,  who  suddenly  renouncing  his  own  pretensions^ 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  declared  himself  the  first 
subject  of  the  mild  and  venerable  Abubeker.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  moment,  and  the  acquiescence  of  thepeople^ 
might  excuse  this  illegal  and  precipitate  measure ;  but 
Omar  himself  confessed  from  the  pulpit,  that  if  any  Mua-« 
sulman  should  hereafter  presume  to  anticipate  die  suf-^ 
frage  of  his  brethren,  both  the  elector  and  the  elected 
would  be  worthy  of  death,^  After  the  simple  inaugu- 
ration of  Abubeker,  he  was  obeyed  in  Medina,  Meccay; 
and  the  provinces  of  Arabia ;  the  Hashemites  alone  de- 
clined the  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  their  chief,  in  his  OWQ; 
house,  maintained,  above  six  months,  a  sullen  and  inde-> 
pendent  reserve;  without  listening  to  the  threats  of 
Omar,  who  attempted  to  consume  with  fire  the  habitation 
of  the  daughter  of  the  apostle.  The  death  of  Fatima,  and 
the  decline  of  his  party,  subdued  the  indignant  spirit  o£ 
Ali ;  he  condescended  to  salute  the  commander  of  tb6 
faithful,  accepted  his  excuse  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 

V  Ockle 


lents 

Thigfact, 

chari»  the  last  of  whom  quotes  the  tradition  of  Ayeiha  henelf.  (Vift.  Mi 

p.  136.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  3.  p.  tS6,) 
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venting  their  common  enemies,  and  wisely  rejected  his 
courteous  offer  of  abdicating  the  government  of  the  Ara* 
bians.     After  a  reign  of  two  years,  the  aged  caliph  was 
summoned  by  the  angel  of  death.   In  his  testament,  with 
the  tacit  approbation  of  the  companions,  he  bequeathed 
the  sceptre  to  the  firm  and  intrepid  virtue  of  Omar.     I 
have  no  occasion  (said  the  modest  candidate)  for  the 
place.— But  the  place  has  occasion  for  yoUy  replied  Abu- 
^^        beker;  who  expired  with  a  fervent  prayer  that 
A.  D.  es4,  the  god  of  Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice,  and 
^    '    direct  the  Mussulmans  in  the  way  of  concord  and 
obedience.     The  prayer  was  not  ineffectual,  since  Ali 
himself,  in  a  life  of  privacy  and  prayer,  professed  to  re- 
vere the  superior  worth  and  dignity  of  his  rival ;  who 
comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  empire,  by  the  most  flat- 
tering marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.     In  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign,  Omar  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
the  hand  of  an  assassin ;  he  rejected  with  equal  impar<* 
tiality  the  names  of  his  son  and  of  Ali,  reftised  to  load 
his  conscience  with  the  sins  of  his  successor,  and  devolved 
on  six  of  the  most  respectable  companions,  the  arduous 
task  of  electing  a  commander  of  the  faithful.     On  this 
occasion,  Ali  was  again  blamed  by  his  firiends''  for  sub- 
mittirfg  his  right  to  the  judgment  of  men,  for  recognizing 
their  jurisdiction  by  accepting  a  place  among  the  six 
electors.   He  might  have  obtained  their  suffrage,  had  he 
deigned  to  promise  a  strict  and  servile  conformity,  not 
only  to  the  Koran  and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  the  dfe- 
ofothman  t^^^^^^ti^^s  of  two  seuioTs}    With  these  li- 
A.D.eW  mitations,  Othman,  the  secretary  of  Mahomet, 
accepted  the  government ;  nor  was  it  till  aflter 

I*  Particularly  by  his  friend  and  cousin  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  who  died 
A.  D.  687,  with  the  title  of  ^land  doctor  of  the  Moslems.  In  Abulfeda  he  recapi- 
tulated the  important  occasions  in  which  Ali  had  neglected  his  salutary  advice ; 
(p.  76.  Tors.  Rdske)  and  concludes,  (p.  85.)  O  princeps  fidelimn,  absque  contro- 
versia  tu  quidem  vere  fortis  es,  at  inopsboni  consilii,  et  rerum  gerendarum  panun 
callens. 

*I  suspect  that  the  two  seniors  (Abulpharagius,  p.  115.  Ocfcley,  torn.  1.  p.  S71.) 
may  signify  not  two  actual  counsfsllors,  but  his  two  predecessors,  Abubeker  and 
Omar. 

z2 
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the  third  caliph,  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of 
the  prophet,   that   Ali  was  invested,  by  the  popular 
choice,  with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office.     The  man- 
ners of  the  Arabians  retained  their  primitive  simplicity, 
and  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb  despised  the  pomp  and  vanity 
of  this  world.     At  the  hour  of  prayer,  he  repaired  to 
the  mosch  of  Medina,  clothed  in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  a 
coarse  turban  on  his  head,  his  slippers  in  one  hand,  and 
his  bow  in  the  other,  instead  of  a  walking  staff.     The 
companions  of  the  prophet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  gave  him  their  right 
hands  as  a  sign  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 
Diacoidof     The  mischicfs  that  flow  from  the  contests  of 
iad^r*  ambition  are  usually  confined  to  the  times  and 
"•"•      countries  in  which  they  had  been  agitated.     But 
the  religious  discord  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Ali 
has  been  renewed  in  every  age  of  the  Hegira,  and  is  still 
maintained  in  the  immortal  hatred  of  the  Persians  and 
Turks.^    The  former,  who  cure  branded  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Shiites  or  sectaries,  have  enriched  the  Mahometan 
creed  with  a  new  article  of  faith ;  and  if  Mahomet  be 
the  apostle,  his  companion  Ali  is  the  vicar,  of  God.     In 
their  private  converse,  in  their  public  worship,  they  bit- 
terly execrate  the  three  usurpers  who  intercepted  his  in- 
defeasible right  to  the  dignity  of  imam  and  caliph ;  and 
the  name  of  Omar  expresses  in  their  tongue  the  perfect 
accomplishment  of  wickedness  and  impiety.*    The  Son- 
niteSf  who  are  supported  by  the  general  consent  and  or* 
thodox  tradition  of  the  Mussulmans^  entertain  a  more 
impartial,  or  at  least  a  more  decent,  opinion.     They  re- 
spect the  paemory  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali, 
the  holy  and  legitimate  successors  of  the  prophet.    But 

k  Tbeschiim  of  the  Peniann  is  explained  by  all  our  traveUera  of  the  last  ce&tory, 
especially  in  the  second  and  fourth  Tolames  of  their  master,  Chardin.  Niebahr* 
though  of  infinite  merit,  has  the  advantage  of  writing  so  late  as  the  year  1764, 
(Voyages  en  Arabie,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  iOS—tSS.)  since  the  ineffectual  attempt  of 
Naiur  Shah  to  change  the  religion  of  the  nation.  (See  his  Persian  Historr  trana- 
lated  into  French  by  sir  William  Jones,  torn,  t,  p.  5,  6.  47,  48.  144— 155.) 

1  Omar  is  the  name  of  the  deyil ;  bis  murderer  is  a  saint  When  the  Persians 
shoot  with  the  bow,  they  frequently  cxy — "  May  this  arrow  go  to  the  heart  of 
Omar  T  (^  Voyages  do  Chardin,  torn.  t.  p.  839, 240. 259,  &c.) 
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they  assign  the  last  and  most  humbte  place  to  the  hus- 
band of  Fatima,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  order  of  suc- 
cession was  determined  by  the  degrees  of  sanctity.""  An 
historian  who  balances  the  four  caliphs  with  a  hand  un- 
shaken by  superstition,  will  calmly  pronounce,  that  their 
manners  were  alike  pure  and  exemplary ;  that  their  zeal 
was  fervent,  and  probably  sincere ;  and  that,  in  the  midst 
of  riches  and  power,  their  lives  were  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  moral  and  religious  duties.  But  the  public  vir- 
tues of  Abubeker  and  Omar,  the  prudence  of  the  first,  the 
severity  of  the  second,  maintained  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  their  reigns.  The  feeble  temper  and  declining 
age  of  Othman  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight 
of  conquest  and  empire.  He  chose,  and  he  was  deceived ; 
he  trusted,  and  he  was  betrayed;  the  most  deserving  of 
the  faithful  became  useless  or  hostile  to  his  govemmenty. 
and  his  lavish  bounty  was  productive  only  of  ingratitude 
and  discontent.  The  spirit  of  discord  went  forth  in  the 
provinces,  their  deputies  assembled  at  Medina,  and  the 
Charegites,  the  desperate  fanatics  who  disclaimed  the 
yoke  of  subordination  and  reason,  were  confounded 
among  the  free-bom  Arabs,  who  demanded  the  redress 
of  their  wrongs  and  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors. 
From  Cufa,  from  Bassora,  from  Egypt,  from  the  tribes  of 
the  desert,  they  rose  in  arms,  encamped  about  a  les^e  from 
Medina,  and  dispatched  a  haughty  mandate  to  their  so- 
vereign, requiring  him  to  execute  justice,  or  to  descend 
from  the  throne.  His  repentance  began  to  disarm  and 
disperse  the  insurgents ;  but  their  fury  was  rekindled  by 
the  arts  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  forgery  of  a  perfidious 
secretary  was  contrived  to  blast  his  reputation  and  preci- 
pitate his  fall.  The  caliph  had  lost  the  only  guard  of  his 

■  Thia  gradation  of  merit  i«  distinctly  marked  in  a  creed,  illustrated  by  Reland ; 
^de  Kelig.  Mohamm.lib.  1.  p.  37.)  and  a  Sonnite  argument  inserted  by  Ockley. . 
rHist.  of  the  Saracens,  torn.  3.  p.  2S0.)  The  practice  of  cursing  the  memory  of 
Ali  was  abolished,  after  forty  years,  by  the  Ommiadei  themselves;  (d'Uerbefot^ 
p.  690.)  and  there  are  few  among  tiie  Turks  vdio  presume  to  rerile  him  as  an  in- 
fidel.   (Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn.  4.  p.  46.) 
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predecessors,  the  esteem  and  co^ifid^nce  of  the  Mosletas ; 
during^  a  siege  of  six  weeks  his  water  and  provisions  were 
intercepted,  and  the  feeble  gates  of  the  palace  were  pro- 
tected only  by  the  scruples  of  the  more  timorous  rebels. 
Forsaken  by  those  who  had  abused  his  simplicity,  the 
helpless  and  venerable  caliph  expected  the  approach  of 
death :  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched  at  the  head  of 
Death  of  the  assassins ;  and  Othman,  with  the  Koran  in 
a!S!655,  ^is  lap,  was  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  wounds. 
June  18.  ^  tumultuous  anarchy  of  five  days  was  appeased 
by  the  inauguration  of  AH ;  his  refusal  would  have  pro- 
voked a  general  massacre.     In  this  painful  situation  he 
supported  the  becoming  pride  of  the  chief  of  the  Ha- 
shemites ;  declared  that  he  had  rather  serve  than  reign  : 
rebuked  the  presumption  of  the  strangers ;  and  required 
the  formal,  if  not  the  voluntary,  assent  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation.  He  has  never  been  accused  of  promoting  the  as- 
sassin of  Omar ;  though  Persia  indiscreetly  celebrates  the 
festival  of  that  holy  martyr.  The  quarrel  between  Othman 
and  his  subjects  was  assuaged  by  the  early  mediation  of 
Ali ;  and  Hassan,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  was  insulted  and 
Wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  caliph.    Yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  father  of  Hassan  was  strenuous  and  sin- 
Cere  in  his  opposition  to  the  rebels ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  crime.     The  temptation 
was  indeed  of  such  magnitude  as  might  stagger  and  cor- 
rupt the  most  obdurate  virtue.  The  ambitious  candidate 
no  longer  aspired  to  the  barren  sceptre  of  Arabia ;  the 
Saracens  had  been  victorious  in  the  east  and  West;  and 
the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egjrpt,  were 
the  patrimony  of  the  commander  of  the  faithfiil. 
Beignof       A  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  had  not 
^i'A.D.  chilled  the  martial  activity  of  Ali:  but  in  ^  ma- 
ture age,  after  a  long  experience  of  mankind,  he 
still  betrayed  in  his  Conduct  the  rashness  and  indiscre- 
tion of  youth.     In  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  he  neg- 
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lected  to  secure,  either  by  gifts  or  fetters,  die  doubtful 
allegiance  of  Telha  and  Zobier,  two  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Arabian  chieb.  They  escaped  from  Medina  to 
Mecca,  and  from  thence  to  Bassora;  erected  the  stan- 
dacd  of  revolt,  and  tisurped  the  government  of  Irak,  or 
Assyria,  which  they  had  vainly  solicited  as  the  reward 
of  their  services.  The  mask  of  patriotism  is  allowed  to 
cover  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies :  and  the  enemies, 
perhaps  the  assassins,  of  Othman  now  demanded  ven- 
geance for  his  blood.  They  were  accompanied  in  their 
flight  by  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet,  who  che- 
rished, to  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  husband  and  the  posterity  of  Fatima.  The 
most  reasonable  Moslems  were  scandalized,  that  the 
mother  of  the  faithful  should  expose  in  a  camp  her  person 
and  character;  but  the  superstitious  crowd  was  confident 
that  her  presence  would  sanctify  the  justice,  and  assure 
the  success,  of  their  cause.  At  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand of  his  loyal  Arabs,  and  nine  thousand  valiant  auxi- 
liaries of  Gufk,  the  caliph  encountered  and  defeated  the 
superior  number  of  the  rebels  under  the  walls  of  Bassora. 
Their  leaders,  Telha  and  Zobeir,  were  slain  in  the  first 
battle  that  stained  with  civil  blood  the  arms  of  the  Mos- 
lems. After  passing  through  the  ranks  to  animate  the 
jtroops,  Ayesha  had  taken  her  post  amidst  the  dangers 
of  the  fieldw  In  the  heat  of  the  Action,  seventy  men, 
vrho  held  the  bridle  of  her  camel,  were  successively 
killed  or  wounded;  and  the  cage  or  litter  in  which  she 
sat,  v^as  struck  with  javelins  and  darts  like  the  quills  of 
a  porcupine.  The  vetierable  captive  sustained  with 
firmness  the  i^oaches  of  the  conqueror,  and  was  speed- 
ily dismissed  to  her  proper  station,  at  the  tomb  of  Ma- 
hcMuet,  with  the  respect  and  tenderness  that  was  still  due 
io  th^  viddow  of  the  apostle.  After  this  victory,  which 
was  styled  the  Day  of  the  Camel,  Ali  marched  against 
a  more  formidable  adversary;  against  Moawiyah,  the 
son  of  Abu  Sophian,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  ca>- 
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liph,  and  whose  claim  was  supported  by  the  forces  o£ 
Syria  and  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Qmmiyah.  From 
the  passage  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain  of  Siffin*"  extends 
along  the  western  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  On  this 
spacious  and  level  theatre,  the  two  competitors  waged  a 
desultory  war  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days.  In  the 
course  of  ninety  actions  or  skirmishes,  the  loss  of  Ali 
was  estimated  at  twenty-five,  that  of  Moawiyah  at  forly- 
five,  thousand  soldiers;  and  the  list  of  the  slain  was  dig- 
nified with  the  names  of  five-and-twenty  veterans  who 
had  fought  at  Beder  under  the  standard  of  Mahomet.  In 
this  sanguinary  contest,  the  lawful  caliph  displayed  a 
superior  character  of  valour  and  humanity.  His  troops 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset  of  the 
enemy;  to  spare  their  flying  brethren,  and  to  respect 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  chastity  of  the  female 
captives.  He  generously  proposed  to  save  the  blood  of 
the  Moslems  by  a  single  combat;  but  his  trembling  rival 
declined  the  challenge  as  a  sentence  of  inevitable  death. 
The  ranks  of  the  Syrians  were  broken  by  the  charge  of 
a  hero  who  was  mounted  on  a  piebald  horse,  and  wielded 
with  irresistible  force  his  ponderous  and  two-edged 
sword.  As  often  as  he  smote  a  rebel,  he  shouted  the 
Allah  Acbar, — God  is  victorious;  and  in  the  tumult  of 
a  nocturnal  battle,  he  was  heard  to  repeat  four  hundred 
times  that  tremendolis  exclamation.  The  prince  of  Da- 
mascus already  meditated  his  flight,  but  the  certain  vic- 
tory was  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  Ali  by  the  disobe^ 
dience  and  enthusiasm  of  his  troops.  Their  conscience 
was  awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  books  of  the  Koran 
which  Moawiyah  exposed  on  the  foremost  lances;  and 
Ali  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  disgraceful  truce  and 
an  insidious  compromise.  He  retreated  with  sorrow  and 
indignation  to  Cufa:  his  party  was  discouraged;  the 
distant  provinces  of  Persia,  of  Yemen,  and  of  Egypt, 

■  The  plain  of  Siffin  is  determined  by  d'Anville  (I'Euphrate'et  le  Tigie,  p.  «9.> 
to  be  the  Campus  Barbaricus  of  Procopius. 
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were  subdued  or  seduced  by  bis  crafty  rival;  and  the 
stroke  of  fanaticism  which  was  aimed  against  the  three 
chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  fatal  only  to  the  cousin  of  Ma- 
homet. In  the  temple  of  Mecca,  three  Charegites  or 
enthusiasts  discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the  church  and 
state ;  they  soon  agreed,  that  the  deaths  of  AH,  of  Moa- 
wiyah,  and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
would  restore  the  peace  and  unity  of  religion.  Each  of 
the  assassins  chose  his  victim,  poisoned  his  dagger,  de- 
voted his  life,  and  secretly  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Their  resolution  was  equally  desperate;  but  the  first 
mistook  the  person  of  Amrou,  and  stabbed  the  deputy 
who  occupied  his  seat;  the  prince  of  Damascus  was 
dangerously  hurt  by  the  second;  the  lawful  caliph,  in 
the  mosch  of  Cufa,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the 
hand  of  the  third.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age,  and  mercifully  recommended  to  his  children; 
that  they  would  dispatch  the  murderer  by  a  single  stroke: 
The  sepulchre  of  Ali**  was  concealed  from  the  tyrants  of 
the  house  of  Ommiyah,^  but  in  the  fourth  age  of  the 
Hegira,  a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  arose  near  the  ruins  of 
Cufa.'^  Many  thousands  of  the  Schiites  repose  in  holy 
ground  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  God;  and  the  desert  is 
vivified  by  the  numerous  and  annual  visits  of  the  Per- 
sians, who  esteem  their  devotion  not  less  meritorious  than 
the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 

Reign  of  ^^^  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurped  the  in- 
^J^^^y^^'heritance  of  his  children;  and  the  champions 
or66i— '  of  idolatry  became  the  supreme  heads  of  his  re- 
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ligion  and  empire.     The  opposition  of  Abu  So- 

*  Abulfeda,  a  modeni  Sonnite,  relates  the  different  opinions  concerning  the 
burial  of  Ali,  but  adopts  the  sepulchre  of  Cufa,  hodie  {tank  numeroque  religiose 
freqaentantiam  celebratum.  This  number  Is  reckoned  by  Niebuhr  to  amount  an- 
nually to  two  thousand  of  the  dead,  and  five  thousand  of  the  living,  (torn.  t. 
p.  808,  209.) 

P  All  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  from  Adhad  el  Dowlat  (A.  D.  977,  d'Herbelot,  p.  58, 
59.  95.)  to  Nadir  Shah,  (A.D.  1743,  Hist,  de  Nadir  Shah,  tom.  S.  p.  155.)  have 
enriched  the  tomb  of  Ali  with  the  spoils  of  the  people.  The  dome  is  copper,  with 
a  brifht  and  massy  gilding,  which  glitters  to  the  sim  at  the  distance  of  many  a  mile. 

1  The  city  of  Meshed  Ali,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Cufa,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  modem 
Jerusalem.  Meshed  Hosein,  larger  and  more  populous,  is  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
milee. 
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phian  had  been  fierce  and  obstimtte;  his  conversion  was 
tardj  and  reluctant;  his  new  faith  was  fortified  by  ne- 
cessity and  interest;  he  served,  he  fought^  perhaps  he 
believed;  and  the  sins  of  the  time  of  ignorance  were  ex- 
piated by  the  recent  merits  of  the  family  of  Ommiyah. 
Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  and  of  the  cruel 
Henda,  was  dignified  in  his  early  youth  with  the  title 
or  office  of  secretary  of  the  prophet;  the  judgment  of 
Omar  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  Syria;  and 
he  administered  that  important  province  above  forty 
years,  either  in  a  subordinate  or  supreme  rank.  With- 
out renouncing  the  fame  of  valour  and  liberality,  he  af- 
fected the  reputation  of  humanity  and  moderation;  a 
grateful  people  was  attached  to  their  benefactor;  and  the 
victorious  Moslems  were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  sacred  duty  of  pursuing  the 
assassins  of  Othman  was  the  engine  and  pretence  of  his 
ambition.  The  bloody  shirt  of  the  martyr  was  exposed 
in  the  mosch  of  Damascus :  the  emir  deplored  the  fate 
of  his  injured  kinsman ;  and  sixty  thousand  Syrians  were 
engaged  in  his  service  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge. 
Amrou,the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  himself  and  army,  was  the 
first  who  saluted  the  new  monarch,  and  divulged  the  dan- 
gerous secret,  that  the  Arabian  caliphs  might  be  created 
elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of  the  prophet.'  The  policy 
of  Moawiyah  eluded  the  valour  of  his  rival;  and)  after 
the  death  of  Ali,  he  negotiated  the  abdication  of  his  son 
Hassan,  whose  mind  was  either  above  or  below  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  and  who  retired  without  a  sigh 
from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  an  humble  cell  near  the  tomb 
of  his  grandfather.  The  aspiring  wishes  of  the  caliph 
were  finally  crowned  by  the  important  change  of  an 
elective  to  an  hereditary  kingdom.  Some  murmurs  of 
freedom  or  fanaticism  attested  the  reluctance  of  the 
Arabs,  and  four  citizens  of  Medina  refused  the  oath  of 
fidelity;  but  the  designs  of  Moavnyah  were  conducted 

'  I  bGrio)#,  <m  this  oceaiion,  tbe  strong  m/nae  toA  ekprettioB  <ff  faciloB.  (Hist 
1.  4.)  Eyulgato  hnpezii  aicano  pofwe  imperatoram  alibi  qaam  RoBiae  fieri. 
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Yfiik  vigour  and  address;  and  his  son  Yeud^  a  feeble 
and  dissolute  youth,  was  proclaimed  as  the  commander 
of  the  faithful  and  the  successor  of  the  apostle  of  God. 
Death  of       A  familiar  story  is  related  of  the  benevolence 
f;^'8o  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ali.     In  serving  at  table,  a 
Oct  10.    slave  had  inadvertently  dropped  a  dish  of  scald- 
ing broth  on  his  master:  the  heedless  wretch  fell  pros- 
trate, to  deprecate  his  punishment,  and  repeated  a  ver^e 
of  the  Koran.     Paradise  is  far  those  who  command  their 
anger. — I  am  not  angry, — And  for  those  who  pardon  of- 
fences.— J  pardon  your  offence. — And  for  those  who  re- 
turn good  for  evil. — I  give  you  your  liberty y  and  four 
hundred  pieces  of  silver.    With  an  equal  measure  of 
piety,  Hosein,  the  younger  brother  of  Hassan,  inherited 
a  remnant  of  his  father's  spirit,  and  served  with  honour 
against  the  Christians  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
The  primogeniture  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  and  the  holy 
character  of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had  centred  in  his 
person,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  claim 
$^inst  Yezid,  the  tyrant  of  Damascus,  whose  vices  he 
despised,  and  whose  title  he  had  never  deigned  to  ac- 
knowledge.    A  list  was  secretly  transmitted  from  Cufa 
to  Medina,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  Moslems, 
who  professed  their  attachment  to  his  cause,  and  who 
were  eager  to  draw  their  swords  as  soon  as  he  should 
appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     Against  the 
advice  of  his  wisest  friends,  he  resolved  to  trust  his  person 
and  family  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  people.     He  tra- 
versed the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue  of 
women  and  children;  but  as  he  approached  the  Confines 
of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of 
the  country,  and  suspected  either  the  defection  or  ruin 
of  his  party.     His  fears  were  just:  ObeidoUah,  the  go- 
vernor of  Cufa,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  an 
insurrection;  and  Hosein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was 
encompassed  by  a  body  of  five  thousand  horse,  who  in- 
tercepted his  communication  with  the  city  and  the  river- 
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He  might  still  have  escaped  to  a  fortress  in  the  desert, 
that  had  defied  the  power  of  Caesar  and  Chosroes,  and 
confided  in  the  fidelity  of  the  tribe  ofTai,  which  would 
have  armed  ten  thousand  warriors  in  his  defence.     In  a 
conference  with  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  he  proposed  the 
option  of  three  honourable  conditions ;  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be  stationed  in  a  frontier 
garrison  against  the  Turks,  or  safely  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  Yezid.     But  the  commands  of  the  caliph, 
or  his  lieutenant,  were  stem  and  absolute;  and  Hosein 
was  informed  that  he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive 
and  a  criminal  to  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  or  ex- 
pect the  consequences  of  his  rebellion*     Do  you  think 
(replied  he)  to  terrify  me  with  death?  And,  during  the 
short  respite  of  a  night,  he  prepared  with  calm  and  so- 
lemn resignation  to  encounter  his  fate.     He  checked  the 
lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  deplored  the  im-' 
pending  ruin  of  his  house.     Our  tru^t  (said  Hosein)  is 
in  God  alom.     All  things^  both  in  heaven  and  earthy 
must  perish  and  return  to  their  creator.     My  brother, 
my  father  y  my  mother,  were  better  than  me;  and  every 
Mussulman  has  an  trample  in  the  prophet.    He  pressed 
his  friends  to  consult  their  safety  by  a  timely  flight;  they 
unanimously  refused  to  desert  or  survive  their  beloved 
master;   and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent 
prayer  and  the  assurance  of  paradise.     On  liie  morning 
of  the  fatal  day,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  with  his 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other;  his  ge« 
nerous  band  ofmartyrs  consisted  only  of  thirty-two  horse 
and  forty  foot:  but  their  flanks  and  rear  were  secured  by 
the  tent-ropes,  and  by  a  deep  trench  which  they  had 
filled  with  lighted  faggots,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  Arabs.     The  enemy  advanced  with  reluctance;  and 
one  of  their  chiefs  deserted,  with  thirty  followers,  to 
claim  the  partnership  of  inevitable  death.    In  every  close 
onset,  or  single  combat,  the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was 
invincible;  but  the  surrounding  multitude  galled  them 
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from  a  distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  the  horses 
and  men  were  successively  slain:  a  truce  was  allowed 
on  both  sides  for  the  hour  of  prayer;  and  the  battle  at 
length  expired  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  companions 
of  Hosein.  Alone,  weary,  and  wounded,  he  seated  him- 
self at  the  door  of  his  tent.  As  he  tasted  a  drop  of  water, 
he  was  pierced  in  the  mouth  with  a  dart;  and  his  son 
and  nephew,  two  beautiful  youths,  were  killed  in  his 
arms.  He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven;  they  were  full  of 
blood,  and  he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for  the  living  and 
the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  despair  his  sister  issued  from 
the  tent,  and  adjured  the  general  of  the  Cufians,  that  he 
would  not  suflFer  Hosein  to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes; 
a  tear  trickled  down  his  venerable  beard;  and  the  bold- 
est of  his  soldiers  fell  back  on  every  side  as  the  dying 
hero  threw  himself  among  them.  The  remorseless 
Shamer,  a  name  detested  by  the  faithful,  reproached 
&eir  cowardice;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  was 
jslain  with  three-and-thirty  strokes  of  lances  and  swords. 
After  they  had  trampled  on  his  body,  they  carried  his 
head  to  the  castle  of  Gufa,  and  the  inhuman  ObeidoUah 
struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a  cane.  Alas!  (exclaimed 
an  aged  Mussulman)  on  these  lips  have  I  seen  the  lips  of 
the  apostle  of  God!  In  a  distant  age  and  climate  the 
tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Hosein  will  awaken  the 
sympa&y  of  the  coldest  reader.*  On  the  annual  festival 
of  his  martyrdom,  in  the  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  se- 
pulchre, his  Persian  votaries  abandon  their  souls  to  the 
religious  frenzy  of  sorrow  and  indignation.' 
Posterity  of  ^^^^  ^^  sistcrs  and  children  of  Ali  were 
Mahomet  brought  in  chains  to  the  throne  of  Damascus, 
the  caliph  was  advised  to  extirpate  the  enmity 

■  I  have  abridged  tlie  interesting  narrative  of  Ockley.  (torn.  S.  p.  170 — 231 
It  is  long  and  minute ;  but  the  pathetic,  almost  always,  consists  in  the  detail  of 
little  circumstances. 

'  Niebuhr  the  Dane  (Voyages  en  Arabie,  &c.  torn.  2.  p.  208,  &c.)  is  perhaps  the 
only  European  traveller  who  has  dared  to  visit  Meshed  Ali  and  Meshed  Hosein. 
The  two  sepulchres  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  tolerate  and  tax  the  de- 
votion of  the  Persian  heretics.  The  festival  of  the  death  of  Hosein  is  amply  de* 
scribed  by  sir  John  Chardini  a  traveller  whom  1  have  often  praised. 
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of  a  popular  and  hostile  race,  whom  he  had  injured  he-» 
yond  the  hope  of  recouciliatiou.  But  Yezid  preferred 
the  councils  of  mercy:  and  the  mourning  family  was  ho- 
nourably dismissed  to  mingle  their  tears  with  their  kin- 
dred at  Medina.  The  glory  of  martyrdom  superseded 
the  right  of  primogeniture ;  and  the  twelve  imams,""  or 
pontiffs,  of  the  Persian  creed,  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Hosein, 
and  the  lineal  descendants  of  Hosein  to  the  ninth 
generation.  Without  arms,  or  treasures,  or  subject^ 
they  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  ca- 
liphs; their  tombs  at  Mecca  or  Medina,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  or  in  the  province  of  Chorasan^  are 
still  visited  by  the  devotion  of  their  sect  Their  names 
were  often  the  pretence  of  sedition  and  civil  war ;  but 
these  royal  saints  despised  the  pomp  of  the  world,  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  God  and  the  injustice  of  man, 
and  devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  religion.  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  Imams, 
conspicuous  by  the  title  of  Mahadi,  or  the  Guide,  sur- 
passed the  solitude  and  sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He 
concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  Bagdad :  the  time  and 
place  of  his  death  are  unknown ;  and  his  votaries  pre- 
tend that  he  still  lives,  and  will  appear  before  the  day  of 
judgment  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Dejal,  or  the  an- 
tichrist/ In  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries  the 
posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  had  multi- 
plied to  the  number  of  thirty-three  thousand  :^  the  race 
of  x41i  might  be  equally  prolific :  the  meanest  individual 
was  above  the  first  and  greatest  of  princes;  and  the 
most  eminent  were  supposed  to  excel  the  perfection  of 
angels.     But  their  adverse  fortune,  and  the  wide  extent 

"  The  general  article  of  Imam,  in  d'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque,  will  indicate  tlie 
sncceflsion  ;  and  the  lives  of  the  twelve  are  given  under  their  respectiTe  names. 

X  The  name  of  Antickmt  may  seem  ridicnloos,  but  the  Mahometans  have  libe- 
rally borrowed  the  fables  of  oTezy  religion.    (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  80. 
8t.)    In  the  ro3ral  stable  of  Ispahan,  two  horses  were  always  kept  saddled,  one 
for  the  Mahadi  himself,  the  other  for  his  lieutenant,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary. 
'  In  the  year  of  the  Hegiia  SOO.  (A.D.  815.)  See  d'Herbelot,  p.  54^ 
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of  the  Mussulman  empire^  allowed  an  ample  scope  for 
every  bold  and  artful  impostor,  who  claimed  affinity 
with  the  holy  seed ;  the  sceptre  of  the  Almohades  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt  and  Syria,* 
of  the  sultans  of  Yemen,  and  of  the  sophis  of  Persia,* 
has  been  consecrated  by  this  vague  and  ambiguous  title* 
Under  their  reigns  it  might  be  dangerous  to  dispute  the 
legitimacy  of  their  birth ;  and  one  of  [the  Fatimite  ca- 
liphs silenced  an  indiscreet  question,  by  drawing  his 
scimitar.  This  (said  Moez)  is  my  pedigree;  and  these 
(casting  a  handful  of  gold  to  his  soldiers),  and  these  are 
my  kindred  and  my  children.  In  the  various  conditions 
of  princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or  merchants,  or  beg- 
gars, a  swarm  of  the  genuine  or  fictitious  descendants 
of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
sheiks,  or  sherlfs,  or  emirs.  In  the  Ottoman  empire 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  green  turban,  receive  a 
stipend  from  the  treasury,  are  judged  only  by  their  chief, 
and,  however  debased  by  fortune  or  character,  still  as- 
sert the  proud  pre-eminence  of  their  birth.  A  family 
of  three  hundred  persons,  the  pure  and  orthodox  branch 
of  the  caliph  Hassan,  is  preserved  without  taint  or  sus- 
picion in  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  still 
retains,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  temple  and  the  sovereignty  of  their  native 
land.  The  fame  and  merit  of  Mahomet  would  ennoble 
a  plebeian  race,  and  the  ancient  blood  of  the  Koreish 
transcends  the  recent  majesty  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.** 

»  D'Heibelot,  p.  324.  The  enemies  of  the  Fatimites  disgraced  them  hy  a  Jew* 
ish  origin.  Yet  they  accurately  deduced  their  genealogy  from  Jaafar,  th^  siztli 
Imam ;  and  the  impartial  Abulfeda  allows  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  230.)  that  they 
were  owned  by  many,  qui  absque  controveni  ftgenoini  sunt  Alidamm,  bomine  pro* 
paginum  sute  gentis  ezacte  callentes.  He  quotes  some  lines  from  the  celebrated 
SHerifar  Bhadi, — Egone  humilitatem  induam  in  terris  hostiom  ?  (I  suspect  him  to 
be  an  Ediissite  of  Sicily)  cum  in  .£gypto  sit  Chaliia  de  gente  Alii,  quocom  ego 
communem  habeo  patrem  et  vindicem. 

*  The  kings  of  Persia  of  the  last  dyaMjty  9K  descended  fam  Sheik  Sefi ,  a  saint 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  through  him  from  Moussa  Cassem,  the  son  of  Hosein, 
the  son  of  Ali.  (Olearius,  p.  957.  Chardin,  torn.  3.  p.  S88.)  But  I  cannot  trace 
the  intermediate  degrees  in  any  genuine  or  fabulous  pedigree.  If  they  were  truly 
FatimiteB,  they  might  draw  their  origin  from  the  princes  of  MasaBderan,  who 
zmgned  in  the  ninth  century.  (d'Herbelot,  p.  96.) 

^  The  prasent  stele  of  the  frunily  of  Makflmet  and  AU  is  most  accurately  de- 
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Success  of      The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  ourap- 
Mahomet,  plause,  but  his  success  has  perhaps  too  strongly 
attracted  our  admiration.     Are  we  surprised  that  a  mul- 
titude of  proselytes  should  embrace  the  doctrine  and  the 
passions  of  an  eloquent  fanatic  ?  In  the  heresies  of  the 
church,  the  same  seduction  has  been  tried  and  repeated 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  the  reformers. 
Does  it  seem  incredible  that  a  private  citizen  should  grasp 
the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  subdue  his  native  country, 
and  erect  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious  arms  ?  In  the 
moving  picture  of  the  dynasties  of  the  east,  a  hundred 
fortunate  usurpers  have  arisen  from  a  baser  origin,  sur- 
mounted more  formidable  obstacles,  snd  filled  a  larger 
scope  of  empire  and  conquest.     Mahomet  was  alike  in- 
structed to  preach  and  to  fight,  and  the  union  of  these 
opposite  qualities,  while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  contri- 
buted to  his  success :  the  operation  of  force  and  persua- 
sion, of  enthusiasm   and  fear,    continually  acted   on 
each  other,  till  every  barrier  yielded  to  their  irresistible 
power.     His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  freedom  and 
victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
darling  passions  in  this  world  and  the  other;  the  re- 
stramts  which  he  iniposed  were  requisite  to  establish 
the  credit  of  the  prophet,  and  to  exercise  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  people ;  and  the  only  objection  to  his  suc- 
cess, was  his  rational  creed  of  the  unity  and  perfec- 

Perma-  *^^^®  ^^  ^^^*  '*  ^^  ^^^  *^®  propagation  but  the 
nencyof  permanency  of  his  religion  that  deserves  our 
gion.  wonder :  the  same  pure  and  perfect  impression 
which  he  engraved  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  is  preserved, 
after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  by  the  Indian^ 
the  African,  and  the  Turkish  proselytes  of  the  Koran.  \i 
the  Christian  apostles,  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  could  re- 
turn to  the  Vatican,  they  might  possibly  inquire  the 
name  of  the  deity  who  is  worshipped  with  such  myste- 

scribed  by  Demetrias  Cantemir  (Hist  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94.)  and  Niebohr. 
(Descriptioii  de  F Arabic,  p.  9 — 16.  317,  &c.)  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  tbat  th^ 
Danish  trayeller  waa  unable  to  puichase  the  chtonidea  of  Arabim 
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xious  rites  in  that  maguificeiit  teibple:  at  Oxford  Or 
Geneva,  they  would  experience  les9  surprise;  but  it 
might  still  be  incumbent  on  them  to  peruse  the  cate- 
chism  of  the  church,  and  to  study  the  orthodox  com- 
mentators on  their  own  writings,  and  the  words  of  their 
master.  But  the  Turkish  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  with  9i» 
increase  of  splepdour  and  size,  represents  the  humbl^ 
tabernacle  erected  at  Medina  by  the  hands  of  Mahomet 
The  Mahometans  have  uniformly  withstood  the  temptar 
tion  of  reducing  the  object  of  their  faith  and  deyotioa 
.to  a  level  with  the  senses  and  imaginations  of  man.  / 
believe  in  one  God,  and  Mahomet  the  apostle  of  God, 
is  the  simple  and  invariable  profession  of  Islam.  The 
intellectual  image  of  the  Deity  has  never  been  degraded 
by  any  visible  idol :  the  honours  of  the  prophet  have 
never  transgressed  the  measure  of  human  virtue ;  and 
his  living  precepts  have  restrained  the  gratitude  of  his 
disciples  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion.  ThQ 
votaries  of  Ali  have  indeed  consecrated  the  memory  of 
their  hero,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  some  of  the 
Persian  doctors  pretend  that  the  divine,  essence  wasin^ 
camate  in  the  person  of  the  Imams ;  but  their  super- 
stition is  universally  condenmed  by  the  Sonnites ;  and 
their  impiety  has  afforded  a  seasonable  warning  against 
the  worship  of  saints  and  martjrrs.  The  metaphysical 
questions  on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  liberty  of 
man,  have  been  agitated  in  the  schools  of  the  Mahome? 
tans,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Christians ;  but  among 
the  former  they  have  never  engaged  the  passions  of  the 
people,  or  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  Th^ 
cause  of  this  important  difference  may  be  found  in  the 
separation  or  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  charac- 
ters. It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs,  the  successors 
of  the  prophet  and  commanders  of  the  faithful,  to  represi^ 
and  discourage  all  religious  innovations  :  the  order,  tliQ 
discipline,  the  temporal  and  spiritual  ambition,  of  th§ 
clergy,  are  unknown  to  the  Moslems :  and  the  sages*  of 
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Ae  law  are  the  guides  of  their  conscience  and  the  ora« 
des  of  their  faith.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges, 
the  Koran  is  acknowledged  as  the  fundamental  code, 
not  only  of  theology,  but  of  civil  and  criminal  jurispru* 
dence;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  actions  and  the 
property  of  mankind,  are  guarded  by  the  infallible  and 
Immutable  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.  This  religious 
servitude  is  attended  with  some  practical  disadvantage; 
the  illiterate  legislator  had  been  often  misled  by  his  own 
prejudices  and  those  of  his  country ;  and  the  institutions 
of  the  Arabian  desert  may  be  ill  adapted  to  the  wealth 
and  numbers  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople.  On  these 
occasions,  the  cadhi  respectfully  places  on  his  head  the 
holy  volume,  and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation 
more  apposite  to  the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  man- 
ners and  policy  of  the  times. 

His  beneficial  or  pernicious  inftuence  on  liie 
UFirndBiSm  public  happiness  is  the  last  consideration  in  llie 
*"^'**^'  character  of  Mahomet  The  most  bitter  or  most 
bigoted  of  bis  Christian  or  Jewish  foes,  will  surely  allow 
that  he  assumed  a  false  commission  to  inculcate  a  salu* 
tafy  doctrine,  less  perfect  only  than  their  own.  He  pi- 
oudy  supposed,  as  the  basis  of  his  religion,  the  truth  and 
sanctity  g^  their  prior  revelations,  the  virtues  and  mira- 
des  of  their  fotmders>  The  idols  of  Arabia  were  broken 
before  the  throne  of  God ;  the  blood  of  human  victims 
was  expiated  by  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms,  thekud^ 
able  or  innocait  arts  of  devotion;  and  his  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  life  were  painted  by  the  images 
most  congenial  to  an  ignomnt  or  carnal  generation.  Ma<^ 
hornet  was  p^haps  incapable  of  dictating  a  moral  and 
political  system  for  ^  use  of  his  countiymen :  but  he 
breathed  among  the  faithful  a  spirit  of  charity  and  friend- 
ship, recommendied  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
checked,  by  his  laws  and  precepts,  the  thirst  of  revenge 
and  the  oppression  of  widows  and  orphans.  The  hostile 
tribes  were  united  in  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  valour 
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which  had  been  idly  spent  in  domestic  quarrels,  wtfi  vi^ 
gorously  directed  against  a  foreigfi  enemy.  Had  the 
impulse  been  less  powerful,  Arabia,  free  at  home,  and 
formidable  abroad,  might  have  flourished  imder  a  sue* 
oesrion  of  her  natire  monarchs.  Her  soverei^ty  was 
lost  by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  conquest  The  colo^ 
nies  of  the  nation  wete  S(»ttei^  over  ^e  east  and  west, 
and  their  blood  was  mingled  with  the  blood  of  their  con* 
Terts  and  captives.  After  the  reign  of  three  caliphs,  the 
throne  was  transported  from  Medina  to  the  valley  of 
Damascus  and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  the  holy  cities 
were  violated  by  impious  war :  Arabia  was  ruled  by  the 
rod  of  a  subject,  perii^  of  a  stranger ;  and  the  Bedo* 
weens  of  the  desert,  awakening  from  their  dream  of  do* 
minion,  resumed  their  old  and  solitary  independence/ 


CHAP.  LL 

The  conquest  of  Peraia,  Syria,  Egyptj  Africa,  and  Spain,  by  the 
Arabs  or  Saracens. — Empire  of  the  caliphs,  or  successors  of  Ma- 
homet— State  of  the  Christians,  Stc.  under  their  government. 

u  on  of  '^^^  revolution  of  Arabia  had  not  changed  th^ 
the  Atabg,  character  of  the  Arabs ;  the  death  of  Mahomet 
'  was  the  signal  of  independence;  and  the  hasty 
structure  of  his  power  and  religion  tottered  to  its  foun- 
dations. A  small  and  faithfiil  band  of  his  primitive 
disciples  had  listened  to  his  eloquence,  and  shared  his 
distress ;  had  fled  with  the  apostle  from  the  persecutioh 

«  The  writea  of  tfae  Moaeta  UuTenal  Hktoiy  ^toI.  1.  mA  %.)  hare  copi^^, 

in  eight  himdred  and  fifty  folio  pages,  the  life  of  Manomet  ahd  the  annals  of  the  ca- 
liphs. They  eojoysd  the  adTitntage  of  ta*/^!^,  taA  aonfetftaea  coiteeting  Use 
Arabic  text;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  high-sonndipg boasts,  I  cannot  find,  after 
the  4oidli8ion  of  my  trork,  Ihat  the^  have  afforded  menmch,  if  any*  ftdditionnl  hi- 
formation.  The  dtul  mass  is  not  qmckened  by  a  spazfc  of  philost^hj  or  taste :  and 
the  coinpilen  indulge  ^e  eritidsm  of  actimoniooA  bigotry  against  Boulainviiliets* 
Sale,  Gagnier,  and  all  wh»  even  tawated  Hftbomet  with  fmvovt,  or  ettn  justict.; 

2  a2 
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of  Mecca,  or  had  received  the  fugitive  in  the  walls  of 
Medina.  The  increasing  myriads,  who  acknowledged 
Mahomet  as  their  king  and  prophet,  had  been  compelled 
by  his  armS)  or  allured  by  his  prosperity^.  The  Poly- 
theists  were  confounded  by  the  simple  idea  of  a  solitary 
and  invisible  God :  the  pride  of  the  Christians  and  Jews 
disdained  the  yoke  of  a  mortal  and  contemporary  legis- 
lator. Their  habits  of  faith  and  obedience  were  not  suf-- 
ficiently  confirmed ;  and  many  of  the  new  converts  re* 
gretted  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  law  of  Moses,  or 
the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  the 
idols,  the  sacrifices,  the  joyous  festivals,  of  their  Pagan 
ancestors.  The  jarring  interests  and  hereditary  feuds  of 
the  Arabian  tribes  had  not  yet  coalesced  in  a  system  of 
union  and  subordination ;  and  the  barbarians  were  im- 
patient of  the  mildest  and  most  salutary  laws  that  curbed 
their  passions,  or  violated  their  customs.  They  sub- 
mitted with  reluctance  to  the  religious  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  the  abstinence  from  wine,  the  fast  of  the  Rama- 
dan, and  the  daily  repetition  of  five  prayers ;  and  the 
alms  and  tithes,  which  were  collected  for  the  treasury  of 
Medina,  could  be  distinguished  only  by  a  name  from  the 
payment  of  a  perpetual  and  ignominious  tribute.  The 
example  of  Mahomet  had  excited  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  or 
imposture,  and  several  of  his  rivals  presumed  to  imitate 
the  conduct,  and  defy  the  authority,  of  the  living  prophets 
At  the  head  oHhe/ugitives  and  auxiliaries^  the  first  caliph 
was  reduced  to  the  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayef ; 
and  perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  restored  the  idols 
of  the  Caaba,  if  their  levity  had  not  been  checked  by  a 
seasonablereproof.  Ye  menofMeccay  will  ye  be  the  last  tq 
embrace,  and  the  first  to  abandon,  the  religion  of  Islam? 
After  exhorting  the  Moslems  to  confide  in  the  aid  of  God 
and  his  apostle,  Abubeker  resolved,  by  a  vigorous  attack, 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  rebels.  The  women  and 
children  were  safely  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  moun* 
tains :  the  warriors  marching  under  eleven  banners,  dif- 
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fused  the  terror  of  their  arms ;  and  the  appearance  of 
mflitaiy  force  revived  and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the 
faithful.  The  inconstant  tribes  accepted,  with  humble 
repentance,  the  duties  of  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  slims  ; 
and,  after  some  examples  of  success  and  severity,  the 
most  daring  apostates  fell  prostrate  before  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Caled.  In  the  fertile  province  of  Ya- 
manah,*"  between  the  tied  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Persia,  in 
a  city  not  inferior  to  Medina  itself,  a  powerful  chief,  his 
name  was  Moseilama,  had  assumed  the  character  of  a 
prophet^  and  the  tribe  of  Hanifa  listened  to  his  voice.  A 
female  prophetess  wai^  attracted!  by  his  reputation  :  the 
decencies  of  words  and  actions  were  spumed  by  these  fa- 
vourites of  heaven  ;^  and  they  employed  several  days  in 
mystic  and  amorous  converse.  An  obscure  sentence  of 
his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  extant ;""  and,  in  the  pride  of 
his  mission,  Moseilama  condescended  to  offer  a  partition 
of  the  earth.  The  proposal  was  answered  by  Mahomet 
with  contempt :  but  th^  rapid  progress  of  the  impostor 
awakened  the  fearis  of  his  successor;  forty  thousand 
Moslems  were  assembled  under  the  standard  of  Caled ; 
and  the  existence  of  their  faith  was  resigned  to  the  event 
of  a  decisive  battle.  In  the  first  action,  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men ;  but  the 

«  See  the  deacription  of  the  city  and  country  of  Al  Yamanah,  in  Abulfeda,  De- 
iciipt  AxMk,  p.  60^  61.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  there  were  some  minfl,  and  a 
few  pahna :  but  in  the  present  centory,  the  same  ground  is  occaftted  by  the  visiont 
and  arms  of  a  modem  prophet*  whose  tenets  are  imperfectly  known.  (Niebohr, 
Description  de  I'Arabie,  p.  f  96— SOt.) 

^  Their  first  salutation  may  be  transcribed,  but  cannot  be  translated.  It  was 
thus  that  Moseilama  said  or  sung : —  •> 

Surge  tandem  itaque  strenue  peimolenda ;  nam  stratus  tibi  thorns  est 

Aut  in  propatulo  tentorio  si  relis,  aut  in  abditiore  cubicolo  si  malis ;  • 

Aut  suspinam  te  humi  ei^rrectam  fnstigabo^si  velis,  ant  si  malis  mambvspe- 
dibusque  nizam. 

Aut  sivelus  ejus  (^Priafny  g;emino  triente,  ant  si  malis  totns  yeniam. 
•    Imoi  totufl  Tenito,  O  Apostole  Dei  damabat  foemina.    Id  ipsum  dicebac 

Moseilama  mihi  quoque  snggessit  Deus. 
The  prophetess  Sepah,  alter  the  fidl  of  her  lover,  returned  to  idolatry ;  but,  .under 
the  leignof  Moawiyah,  she  became  a  Mussulman,  and  died  atBasaom.  (Abutfada, 
Annal.  Tors.  Reiske,  p.  63. 

«  See  this  text,  which  demonstrates  a  god  from  the  work  of  generation,  in  Abul- 
pharagius  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  IS.  and  Dynast,  p.  103.)  ^and  Abnlfeda. 
(Annal.  p.  63.) 
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8]^U  and  perseveranca  of  their  general  prevailed :  their 
defeat  was  avenged  by  the  akught^  of  ten  thousand  inr 
fidels  I  and  Moseilama  himself  waa  piereed  by  an  JEthi- 
opian  slave  with  the  same  javelin  which  had  mortally 
wounded  the  uncle  of  Mahomet  The  various  rebels  of 
Arabia,  without  a  chief  or  cause,  wim  speedily  sup- 
pressed by  the  power  and  discipline  of  the  rising  mo- 
narchy ;  itnd  the  whole  nation  again  professed,  and  more 
9t^&st^  held,  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  The  ambition 
of  the  caliphs  provided  an  immediate  exercise  f<Mr  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  Saracens ;  their  valour  was  united 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  holy  war ;  and  their  enthusiaam 
was  equally  confirmed  by  opposition  and  victcoy* 
ouMctn  From  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens  a 
^^  presumption  ivill  naturally  ariae^  that  the  first 
cajiipha  commanded  in  person  the  annies  of  the 
faithfuli  and  sought  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  fore* 
most  ranks  of  the  battle*  The  courage  of .  Abubeker,!^ 
Qmar,*  and  Othman/  had  indeed  been  tried  in  the  per- 
^f^ution  and  wars  ^f  the  prophet;  and  the  personal  as* 
surance  of  paradise  mu^t  have  taught  them  to  despise 
the  pleasures  and  dangers  of  the  present  world.  But 
they  ascended  the  throne  in  a.  venerable  or  malwe  age, 
and  esteemed  the  domestic  cares  of  religion  and  justioe 
the  most  important  duties  of  a  sovereign.  Except  the 
presence  of  Omar  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  longest 
expe4ition3  were  the  frequent  pilgrimage  from  Medina 
to  Mecca ;  and  they  calmly  received  the  tidings  of  victory 
as  they  prayed  or  presfthed  before  the  sepulchre  of  the 
prophet.  The  austere  and  firugal  measure  of  their  lives 
was  the  effect  of  virtue  or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their 
simplicity  insulted  the  vain  magnificence  of  the  kings 


d  HU  leisa  n  Entyduw,  torn.  S.  p.  S51.  EbiMiA,  p.  18.  AbuIpbanMciu.  !>• 
108.Abiilfeda,p.fiO.D'Heibelot,p.58.  r     -^    » 9r 

«  HiB  reign  in  fintychinB,  p.  264.  Elmadn,  p.  £4.  Abolnlittaghui ,  p.  1 10.  Abol- 
Ma,  p.  66.  D'Hobebt,  p.686. 

'  Hisfognin  Entycliniim  p.  StS.  EtauciB*  p.  36.  Abvlpluunna^,  p.  115.  Abol- 
feda,  p.  75.  IVHeibelot,  p.  695. 
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of  tUe  earth.  Wh^n  Abubeker  assumed  the  office  of 
ealjph,  he  enjomed  his  daughter  Ayesha  to  ta^e  a  $trict 
account  of  his  private  patrimony,  Uiat  it  might  be  evi- 
dent whether  he  were  enriched  or  in^vmshed  by  the 
service  of  the  state.  He  thought  himself  entitled  to  a 
stipend  of  thr^  pieqes  of  gold,  with  the  sufficient  main- 
tenanee  of  a  single  camel  and  a  black  slave;  but  on  the 
Friday  of  each  week,  he  distributed  the  residue  of  his 
own  and  the  public  money,  first  to  the  most  worthy^  and 
then  to  the  most  indigent,  of  the  Moslems.  T^e  remains 
of  his  wealth,  a  coarse  garmrat,  and  five  pieces  of  goldi 
were  delivered  to  his  successor,  who  lamented  with  a 
modest  sigh  his  own  inability  to  equal  such  an  admit* 
able  model.  Yet  the  abstinence  and  humanity  of  Omar 
were  not  inferior  to  the  virtues  of  Abubeker:  his  food 
consisted  of  barley-bread  or  dates;  his  drink  was  water : 
he  preached  in  a  gown  that  was  torn  or  tattered  in  twelve 
places;  and  a  Persian  satrap  who  paid  his  homage  to 
the  conqueror^  found  him  asleep  among  the  beggars  on 
the  steps  oi  the  mosch  of  Medina.  Economy  is  the 
source  of  liberality,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  en*- 
abled  Omar  to  establish  a  just  and  perpetual  reward  for 
the  past  and  present  services  of  the  faithful.  Careless 
of  his  own  emolument,  he  assigned  to  Abbas,  the  uncle 
of  the  prophet,  the  first  and  most  ample  allowance  of 
twenty-five  thousand  drachms  or  pieces  of  lulver.  Five 
thousand  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  s^d  warriors,  the 
relics  of  the  field  of  Beder,  and  the  last  and  meanest  of 
the  companions  of  Mahomet  was  distinguished  by  the 
annual  reward  of  three  thousand  pieces.  One  thousand 
was  the  stipcaid  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought,  in  the 
firsl  battles  against  the  Greeks  z^d  Persians,  and  the  de- 
creasing pay,  as  low  as  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted 
to  the  respective  merit  and  seniority  of  the  soldiers  of 
Omar.  Under  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  predecessor, 
the  conquerors  of  the  east  were  the  trusty  servants  of 
God  and  the  people:  the  mass  of  the  public  treasure 
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wad  consecrated  to  the  expenses  of  peace  and  war;  a 
prudent  mixture  of  justice  and  bounty  maintained  the 
discipline  of  the  Saracens,  and  they  united,  by  a  rare 
felicity,  the  dispatch  and  execution  of  despotism,  with 
the  equal  and  firugal  maxims  of  a  republican  government. 
The  heroic  courage  of  Ali,'  the  consummate  prudence 
of  Moawiyah,''  excited  the  emulation  of  their  subjects; 
and  the  talents  which  had  been  exercised  in  the  school 
of  civil  discord,  were  more  usefully  applied  to  propagate 
the  faith  and  dominion  of  the  prophet.  In  the  sloth 
and  vanity  of  the  palace  of  Damascus,  the  succeeding 
princes  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  were  alike  destitute  of 
the  qualifications  of  statesman  and  of  saints.'  Yet  the 
spoils  of  unknown  nations  were  continually  laid  at  the 
foot  of  their  throne,  and  the  uniform  ascent  of  the  Ara- 
bian greatness  must  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
rather  than  the  abilities  of  their  chiefs.  A  large  de- 
duction must  be  allowed  for  the  weakness  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  birth  of  Mahomet  was  fortunately  placed 
in  the  most  degenerate  and  disorderly  period  of  the 
Persians,  the  Romans,  and  the  barbarians  of  Europe; 
the  empires  of  Trajan,  or  even  of  Constantine  or  Char- 
lemagne, would  have  repelled  the  assault  of  the  naked 
Saracens,  and  the  torrent  of  fanaticism  might  have  been 
obscurely  lost  in  the  sands  of  Arabia. 
Theircon-  ^^  *^^  victorious  days  of  the  Roman  republic, 
Quests,  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the  senate  to  confine  their 
consuls  and  legions  to  a  single  war,  and  completely  to 
suppress  a  first  enemy  before  they  provoked  the  hosti- 
lities of  a  second.  These  timid  maxims  of  policy  were 
disdained  by  the  magnanimity  or  enthusiasm  of  the  Ara- 
bian caliphs.     With  the  same  vigour  and  success  they 

r  Hii  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  343.  Elmacin,  p.  51.  Abulphainffiiu,  p.  117.  Abni- 
feda,p.83.  D'Herbelot.p.89.  r      -6        r 

■"  Hifl  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  344.  Elmacin,  p.  54.  Abnlpharagios,  p.  It3.  Abiil- 
feda,  p.  101.  I^Herbelot,  p.  586. 

'  I'heir  reigns  in  Eutychius,  torn.  3.  p.  360—395.  Elmacin,  p.  59—108.  Alml- 
pharagiiu,  dynast.  9.d.  124—139.  Abulfeda,p.  111--141.  D*Herbelot,  Bibliotheqn^ 
Oiientale,  p.  691.  and  tbe  particular  articles  of  the  Ommiadei. 
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invaded  the  successors  of  Augustus,  and  those  of  Ar- 
taxerxes;  and  the  rival  monarchies  at  the  same  instant 
became  the  prey  of  an  enemy  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  despise.  In  the  ten  years  of  the 
administration  of  Omar,  the  Saracens  reduced  to  his 
obedience  thirty-six  thousand  cities  or  castles,  destroyed 
four  thousand  churches  or  temples  of  the  unbelievers, 
and  edified  fourteen  hundred  moschs  for  the  exercise  of 
the  religion  of  Mahomet.  One  hundred  years  after  his 
flight  from  Mecca,  the  arms  and  the  reign  of  his  sue-- 
cessors  extended  from  India  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  over 
the  various  and  distant  provinces,  which  may  be  com* 
prised  under  the  names  of,  I.  Persia ;  II.  Syria;  III. 
Egypt;  IV.  Africa;  and,  V.  Spain.  Under  this  general 
division,  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold  these  memorable 
transactions;  dispatching  with  brevity  the  remote  and 
less  interesting  conquests  of  the  east,  and  reserving  a 
fuller  narrative  for  those  domestic  countries,  which  had 
been  included  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Yet  I  must  excuse  my  own  defects  by  a  just  complaint 
of  the  blindness  and  insufficiency  of  my  guides.  The 
Greeks,  so  loquacious  in  controversy,  have  not  been 
anxious  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  their  enemies.^ 
After  a  century  of  ignorance,  the  first  annals  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans were  collected  in  a  great  measure  from  the  voice 
of  tradition.^      Among  the  numerous  productions  of 

k  For  the  aOTenth  and  eighth  ceiitiiriee»  we  ha^e  scarcely  any  original  evidence 
of  the  Byzantine  hiBtoriana,  except  the  chroniclee  of  Theophanea  (TheophanJs  Con- 
feesoiis  Chronographia,  Gr.  et  Lat  cum  notis  Jacobi  Goar.  PariBi  1655,  in  folio); 
and  the  abridgment  of  Nicephoius  (Nicephori  Patriarchs  C.  P.  Branarum  His- 
toricom,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris,  1648,  in  folio) ;  who  both  lived  in  the  beginniag;of  the 
nin^  cental^,  (see  Uanckius  de  Scriptor.  Byzant.  p.  tOO — 246.)  Their  content 
poraxy  PhoQus  does  not  seem  to  be  more  opnlent.  After  praising  the  s^le  oi 
Nicephoms,  he  adds,  Km  ^c  voXXavc  iti  rm  wfo  mvrmt  Mrps^vmyOMC  t|^  mQ 
Irrt^imc,  ti  ffxnyfit^,  and  only  complains  of  his  extreme  brevity.  (Phot.  Bibliot. 
cod.  66.  p.  100.)  Some  additions  may  be  gleaned  from  the  more  recent  historiea- 
of  Cedrenus  .and  Zonaras  of  the  twelfth  century. 

1  Tabari,  or  Al  Tabari,  a  native  of  Taborestan,  a  famous  imam  of  Bagdad,  and 
the  livy  of  the  Arabians,  finished  his  general  history  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  302^ 
(A.  D.  914.)  At  the  request  of  his  friends,  he  reduced  a  work  of  thirty  thousand 
sheets  to  a  more  reasonable  size.  But  his  Arabic  original  is  known  only  by  the. 
Persian  and  Turkish  versions.  The  Saracenic  history  of  Ebn  Amid,  or  Ehnacin, 
is  said  to  be  an  abridgment  of.the  great  Tabari.  (Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens, 
vol.2. preface,  p.  39.  and,  list  of  authors,  d'Uerbelot»  p.  866.  870. 1014.) 
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Arabic  and  Persian  litentnre,''  ovr  interpretni  have  w^ 
Ificted  the  iiiq)erfect  sketches  of  a  moieiece^  The 

art  and  genius  of  history  haye  ewer  been  unknown  to 
the  Asiatics;*  they  are  ignorant  of  the  hiws  of  criticism; 
and  oar  monkish  chronicles  of  the  same  period  may  be 
compared  to  their  most  popular  works,  which  are  never 
verified  by  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  fineedom.  The 
oriental  Ubraty  of  a  Frenchman'  would  instruct  the 
most  learned  mufti  of  the  east;  and  perhaps  the  Arabs 
might  not  find  in  a  single  historian,  so  clear  and  com- 
prehensive a  narrative  of  their  own  exploits,  as  that  whidi 
will  be  deduced  in  the  ensuing  sheets. 

.  I.  In  the  first  year  of  the  first  caliph,  his  lien* 

Tao^  tenant  Caled,  the  sword  of  God,  and  the  scourge 
^•^^*of  the  infidels,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Anbar  and  Hira. 
Westward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  a  tribe  of  sedentary 

*  Bemdm  ihe  liste  of  Mttfaon  framed  by  Pkideanx,  (life  of  Bfahomet,  p.179^— 
189.)  Ockley  (at  the  and  of  his  second  vorame),  and  Fetit  de  U  CKoiz«  (Hiet.  de 
Gengiican,  p.  6f5-— 550.)  we  find  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  Tarikk,  a  cata- 
logoe  of  two  or  thiee  hvidred  hiaumee  or  cbronicles  of  tiM  eaet,  of  wluch  ntttmore 
than  three  or  four  are  older  than  Tabari.  A  li?  ely  iketch  of  oriental  literataie  is 
giTen  by  Reieke ;  (in  hie  Prodidagnata  ad  Hagji  Chalifo  libnim  sMmoiialeB  ad 
calcem  Abolfede  Tabols  Svria,  £lpn»,  1766.)  bat  his  project  and  the  Freodk 
Torsion  of  Ptotit  de  la  Ctoix  (Hist  de  Timnr  Bee,  torn.  1.  pre&ce,  p.45.)  hate 
fallen  to  the  groond. 

■  The  paiticalar  historians  and  geographers  wiU  be  occasionally  introdnoed. 
The  fow  feUowtag  titlaa  repneentthe  annate,  which  have  guided  maiathb  gcnsial 
narratiTe.— ^1.  Annala  EutyehU,  Patriareha  Alexandrini,  ab  Edwardo  PocoMo,  Omoiu 
1656,  two  self,  in  quarto ;  a  pompods  edition  of  an  indifferent  author,  translated 
by  Pocock,  to  gnoff  the  presby teriaa  prejudice  of  his  friend  Selden.  f .  fliMoria 
&Mti0mica  GeergU  Etmadni,  optra  et  ttudio  Tkom^  Erpenii,  in  quarto,  iMgd.  Bata^ 
vorum,  1615.  He  is  said  to  have  hastily  translated  a  coiropt  BCS.  and  hu  Tersioa 
if  often  deficient  in  style  and  sense.  3.  Hift«Ka  oomptndicia  DynaOkmm  a  On- 
gorio  Abul^harttgio,  intorprtU  Edwardo  Potoekh,  in  quarto,  (ham,  1669 ;  mote  ueeM 
for  the  liteiwy  than  the  ciTil  history  of  the  east  4.  Atm^edm  Amudti  Mo^€mM  md 
Am.Hs^4f06.  a  Jo.  Joe.  Rsidte,  in  quarto,  UpoUe,  1754;  thebestofeuf  Chrtiil- 
oles,  bo&for  te  original  and  yenion ;  yet  how  fax  bdotr  the  naaie  of  Abalfid&  I 
W«  know  that  he  wrote  at  Hamah,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ttneo  fninier 
were  ChiMans  of  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  tiiirteenth  centorlee;  the  two  tot  Mi- 
tives  of  Bgyp^ ;  »  Melchite  patriardi,  find  a  Jacobita  scribe* 

•  M.  de  Ouijmei  ^Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  1.  pref.  ziz.  xz.)  haa  chaiaoteriaed, 
with  truth  and  knowledge,  the  two  sorts  of  Arabian  historians,  the  dry  aanaBat* 
and  the  tumid  and  fiowery  orator. 

F  Bibliotheoue  Orientale,  par  M.  d'Herbelot  in  folio,  Paris,  1697«  for  tha 
character  of  the  respectable  author,  consult  his  Mend  Therenot  (Voyages  do 
Levant,  part  1.  diap,  50.)  His  work  is  an  agreeable  miscellaay,  whkh  must 
gratify  every  taste  ;  but  I  never  can  digest  the  alphabetical  order,  and  I  find  Idsa 
more  satismctory  in  the  Perrian  than  the  Arabic  mstory.  The  recent  snpplenMiit 
irom  the  papers  of  MM.  Visdelou  and  Gallond  (nt  folio,  La  Haje,  1779)  is  of  a 
different  case,  a  medley  of  tales,  proverbs,  and  Chinese  antiquities. 
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Arabs  had  fixed  themselvefl  on  the  ▼erge  of  the  desert ; 
and  Hira  was  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kings  who  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion^  and.  reigned  aboTO  six 
hundred  years  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne  of  Persia.^ 
The  last  of  the  Mondars  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Ca- 
led :  his  son  was  sent  a  captive  to  Medina ;  his  nobles 
bowed  before  the  successor  of  the  prophet :  the  people 
were  tempted  by  the  example  and  success  of  their  coun- 
tiymen :  and  the  caliph  accepted  as  the  first-fruits  of 
foreign  conquest,  an  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand 
pieces  of  gold*  The  conquerors,  and  even  their  historians, 
were  astonished  by  the  dawn  of  their  future  greatness. 
In  the  same  year  (says  Elmacin)  Caled fought  many  stg^ 
not  battles;  an  immense  multitude  of  the  infidels  were 
slaughtered;  and  spoils y  infinite  €md  innumerable^  were 
acqmred  by  the  victorious  Moslems  J    But  the  invincible 
Caled  was  soontransferred  to  theSyrian  war :  the  invasion 
of  the  Persian  frontier  was  conducted  by  less  active  or  less 
prudent  commanders :  the  Saracens  were  repulsed  with 
loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates;  and,  though  ihey 
chastised  the  insolent  pursuit  of  the  Magians,  their  re* 
maining  forces  still  hovered  in  the  desert  of  Babylon. 

The  indignation  and  fears  of  the  Persians  sus- 
Cadesia,  pcudcd  for  a  momcut  their  intestine  divisions. 
A.D.636.  ^^  ^^  unanimous  sentence  of  the  priests  and 
nobles,  their  queen  Arzema  was  deposed  \  the  sixth  of 
the  transient  usurpers,  who  had  arisen  and  vanished  in 
three  or  four  years,  since  the  defeat  of  Chosroes  and  the 
retreat  of  Heraclius.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on  the  head 
of  Yezdegerd,  the  grandson  of  Chosroes;  and  the  same 

4  Pocock  will  explain  th«  chnmology,  (Spedmea  Hitt.  Axabom,  p.  6&  74.)  and 
d*AnyiUe  tb<geogiapliy,  (rEaphiatoet  fe  Tigxe,  p.  12&)  of  the  dynae^  of  the  At'- 
mondan.  tS^  £ignta  adiolar  nndentood  more  Arabic  than  themufki  of  Aleppo; 
(OcUey,  TOl.  t.  p.  34.)  the  French  geographer  is  eqaally  ait  homo  in  every  ago  and 
every  climate  of  the  world. 

'  Fecit  et  Chaled  plorima  in  hoc  anno  proelia,  in  qnibuB  Ticenmt  Mnelimi*  et  tn^- 


diUMt  immnneA  nmltitiidine  occieft  apolia  infimta  et  innnmera  sont  nacti.  (Hift. 
Saraoenica,  p.  tO.)  The  Christian  annaUst  elidea  into  the  national  and  com^en- 
dions  tei3Da  ot  mfideUt  and  loften  adopt  (J  hope  withont  scandal)  this  diAracteiutic 
mode  of  expression. 
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era,  which  coincides  with  an  astronomkal  period/  has  re- 
corded the  fall  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  and  the  religioa 
of  Zoroaster/  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  prince, 
he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  declined  a  perilous  en- 
counter; the  royal  standard  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  his  general  Rustam ;  and  a  remnant  of  thirtjr 
thousand  regular  troops  was  swelled  in  truth,  or  in  opi- 
nion, to  que  hundred  and  twentjr  thousand  subjects,  or 
allies,  of  the  great  king.   The  Moslems,  whose  numbers 
were  reinforced  from  twelve  to  thirty  thousand,  had 
pitched  their  camp  in  the  plains  of  Cadesia:''  and  their 
line,  though  it  consisted  of  fewer  meny  could  produce 
more  soldiers  than  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  infidels.     I 
shall  here  observe,  what  I  must  often  repeat,  that  the. 
charge  of  the  Arabs  was  not  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  efibrt  of  a  firm  and  compact  infantry:  their 
military  force  was  chiefly  formed  of  cavalry  and  archers ; 
and  the  engagement,  which  was  often  interrupted  and 
often  renewed  by  single  combats  and  flying  skirmishes, 
might  be  protracted  without  any  decisive  event  to  the 
continuance  of  several  days.     The  periods  of  the  battle 
of  Cadesia  were  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  appellar 
tions.    The  first,  from  the  well-timed  appearance  of  six 
thousand  of  the  Syrian  brethren,  was  denominated  the 

«  A  cycle  of  one  hundred  and  twen^  yean,  the  end  of  which  an  intercalary 
month  of  thirty  days,  supplied  the  oae  of  our  bissextile,  and  restored  the  integrity 
of  the  solar  year.  In  a  great  revolution  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fortjr 
yean,  this  intercalation  was  successively  removed  from  the  first  to  the  twelftL 
month  I  but  Hyde  and  Freret  are  involved  in  a  profound  controversy,  whether  the 
twelve,  or  only  eight  of  these  changes,  were  accomplished  before  uie  era  of  Yes- 
degerd,  which  is  unanimously  fixed  to  the  16th  of  June,  A.  D.  632.  How  labori- 
ously does  the  curious  spirit  of  Europe  explore  the  darkest  and  most  4fistant  anti-» 
quities!  (Hvdeand  Religione  Persarum,  c  t4— 18.  p.  181 — ^211.  Freret  in  the 
Mem.  de  rAcademiedes  Inscriptions,  tom.  16.  p.  {33 — 267.) 
.  ^Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  (7th  June,  A.  D.  632.)  we  find  the  era 
of  Yezdegerd;  (16th  June,  A.D.  632.)  and  his  accession  cannot  be  postponed 
beyond  the  end  of  the  first  year.  His  predecessors  could  not  therefore  resist  the 
arms  of  the  caliph  Omar,  and  these  unquestionable  dates  overUirow  the  thought- 
less chronology  of  Abulpharagius.  See  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  1. 
p.  130. 

"  Cadesia,says  the  Nubian  geographer,(p.  121.)  is  in  marginesolitudinis,  sixty- 
one  leagues  from  Bagdad,  and  two  stations  from  Cufa.  Otter  (Voyage,  tom.  1. 
p.  163.)  reckons  fifteen  leagues,  and  observes,  that  the  place  is  supplied  with  dataa 
and  water. 
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day  of  succour.  The  day  of  concussion  mi^t  express 
the  disorder  of  one^  or  perhaps  of  both,  of  the  contending 
armies.  The  third,  a  nocturnal  tumult,  received  the 
whimsical  name  of  the  night  oi  barking,  from  the  dis- 
cordant clamours,  which  were  compared  to  the  inarticu- 
late sounds  of  the  fiercest  animals.  The  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day  determined  the  fieite  of  Persia ;  and  a 
seasonable  whirlwind  drove  a  cloud  of  dust  against  the 
faces  of  the  unbelievers.  The  clangour  of  arms  was  Je-^ 
echoed  to  the  tent  of  Rustam,  who,  far  imlike  the  ancient 
hero  of  his  name,  was  gently  reclining  in  a  cool  and 
tranquil  shade,  amidst  the  baggage  of  his  camp,  and  the 
train  of  mules  that  were  laden  with  gold  and  silver.  On 
the  sound  of  danger  he  started  from  his  couch ;  but  bis 
flight  was  overtaken  by  a  valiant  Arab,  who  caught  him 
by  the  foot,  struck  off  his  head,  hoisted  it  on  a  lance, 
and  instantly  returning  to  the  field  of  battle,  carried 
slaughter  and  dismay  among  the  thickest  ranks  of  the 
Persians.  The  Saracens  confess  a  loss  of  seven  thou? 
sand  five  hundred  men;  and  the  battle  of  Gadesia  is 
justly  described  by  the  epithets  of  obstinate  and  atro^ 
cious/  The  standard  of  the  monarchy  was  overthrown 
and  captured  in  the  field, — ^a  leathern  apron  of  a  black- 
smith, who,  in  ancient  times,  had  arisen  the  deliverer  of 
Persia ;  but  this  badge  of  heroic  poverty  was  disguised,* 
and  almost  concealed,  by  a  profusion  of  precious  gems/ 
After  this  victory,  the  wealthy  province  of  Irak  or  Assy- 
ria submitted  to  the  caliph,  and  his  conquests  were 
firmly  established  by  the  speedy  foundation  of  Bas- 
sora,'  a  place  which  ever  commands  the  trade  and  navi-* 
gation  of  the  Persians.     At  the  distance  of  fourscore 

>  Atrox,  contumax,  plus  semel  renovatam,  are  the  well-chosen  ezpreMioms  of 
tlie  translator  of  Abulfeda.    (Reuke,  p.  69.) 

y  D'Herbelot,  fiibliotheqae  Orientale,  p.  t97.  348. 

'The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  on  the  labject  of  Bassora,  by  consulting  the 
following  writers. — Ueograph.  Nubiens.  p.t31.  D'Herbelot,  BibliothequeOrientale,' 
pu  199.  D'Anville,  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  ISO.  133. 146.  Raynal,  Hist.  Philoso- 
phique.des  deux  Indes,  torn.  9.  p.  92 — 100.  Voyages  de  Pietro  della  Valle,  torn.  p« 
.570—391.  De  Tayeraier,  torn.  1.  p.  t40— f  47.De  Theyenot,  torn.  t.  p.  545—584, 
D*Otter,  torn. «.  p.  45—78.  De  Niebuhr,  torn.  t.  p.  172^199. 
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miles  from  the  gulf,  the  Eaphrates  and  Tigris  unite  in 
abroad  and  direct  cnrrent,  which  is  aptly  styled  the  river 
of  the  Arabs.  In  the  midway,  between  the  junction 
and  the  mouth  of  these  famous  streams,  the  new  settle^ 
meat  was  planted  on  the  western  bank :  the  first  colony 
was  composed  of  eight  hundred  Moslems :  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  situation  soon  reared  a  flourishing  and  po- 
pulous capital.  The  air,  though  excessiydy  hot^  is  pure 
and  healdiy :  the  meadows  are  filled  witii  palm-trees 
and  cattle;  and  one  of  the  adjacent  valleys  has  been  ce- 
lelnrated  among  the  four  paradises  or  gard»[is  of  Asia. 
Foimdati(m  Voider  the  first  caliphs,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
oiBttMon.  Arabian  colony  extended  over  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Persia :  the  city  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
tombs  of  tibe  companions  and  martyrs;  and  the  vessels 
of  Europe  still  frequent  the  port  of  Bftssora,  as  a  conve- 
nient station  and  passage  of  the  Indian  trade. 
SidcoT  After  the  defeat  of  Gadesia,  a  country  inter'- 
j^^l^^  sected  by  rivers  and  canals  might  hkye  opposed 
Marab.  jm^ insuperable  barrier  to  the  victorious  cavalry; 
and  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  or  Madayn,  which  had  re-- 
sisted  the  battering-rams  of  the  Romans,  would  not  have 
yi^ed  to  the  darts  of  the  Saracens.  But  the  flying 
Persians  were  overcome  by  the  belief,  that  the  last  day 
of  tiieir  religion  and  empire  was  at  hand ;  the  strongest 
posts  were  abandoiwd  by  treachery  or  cowardice;  and 
the  king,  with  a  part  of  his  fiunily  and  treasures,  escaped 
to  Holwan  at  the  foot  of  the  Median  hills.  In  the  third 
month  after  the  battle,  Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar, 
passed  die  Tigris  without  opposition;  the  capital  was 
taken  by  assault;  and  the  disorderly  resistance  of  the 
people  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  Moslems, 
who  shouted  with  religious  transport,-^7%»  i^  the  white 
palace  of  ChasroeSy  this  is  the  promise  of  the  apastk  of 
Crod!  The  naked  robbers  of  the  desert  were  suddenly 
enriched  beyond  the  measure  of  their  hope  or  know- 
ledge.   Each  chamber  revealed  a  new  treasure  secreted 
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with  art,  or  ostentatiously  displayed :  the  gold  and  siWer, 
the  various  wardrobes  and  precious  fiimiture,  surpassed 
(says  Abulfeda)  the  estimate  of  fancy  or  numbers;  and 
another  historian  defines  the  untold  and  almost  infinite 
mass,  by  the  fabulous  computation  of  three  thousands 
of  thousands  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  gold.""  Some 
minute  though  curious  facts  represent  the  contrast  of 
riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  remote  islands  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  a  large  provision  of  camphire^  had  been 
imported,  which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wax  to 
illuminate  the  palaces  of  the  east.  Strangers  to  the  name 
and  properties  of  that  odoriferous  gum,  the  Saracens, 
mistaking  it  for  salt,  mingled  the  camphire  in  their  bread, 
and  were  astonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  One 
of  the  apartments  of  the  palace  was  decorated  with  a 
carpet  of  silk,  sixty  cubits  in  length,  and  as  many  in 
breadth:  a  paradise  or  garden  was  depictured  on  the 
ground;  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  shrubs,  were  imitated 
by  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroideiy,  and  the  colours  of 
the  precious  stones;  and  the  ample  square  was  encircled 
by  a  variegated  and  verdant  border.  The  Arabian 
general  persuaded  his  soldiers  to  relinquish  their  ckim, 
in  the  reasonable  hope  that  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would 
be  delighted  with  the  splendid  workmanship  of  naturfe 
and  itadustry.  Regardless  of  the  merit  of  art  and  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  the  rigid  Omar  divided  the  pri«e  a:mong 
his  brethren  of  Medina:  the  picture  was  destroyed;  but 
such  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials,  that  the 
share  of  Ali  alone  was  sold  for  twenty  thousand  d^cfamilt 
A  mule  that  carried  away  the  tiara  tod  cuirass,  thebeft 
and  bracelets  of  Chosroes,  was  overtaken  by  the  |^or^ 

^  kStete  vix  potest  ntimefove  eomprehemdi  quanta  spoUa  .  .  .  •  i  nostria  ttB- 
ierint  Abulfeda,  p.  69.  Yet  I  stiU  suspect,  that  the  eztraTagant  numbezs  of 
JEIiaacm  aaay  be  the  error)  not  of  the  tezt»  but  of  the  ^amum.  The  best  tianslatoti 
from  the  Greek,  for  instance,  I  find  to  be  yerv  poor  aiiduneticians* 

^  Hie  Cuapldxie-tciee  growi  in  China  and  iipan ;  bat  aoany  hundred  wei^t  of 
those  meaner  sorts  are  exchanged  for  a  single  pouxid  of  die  more  preoioua  gum  «f 
Borneo  and  Sumatra  (Raj^,.IIt8t  Philosoph.  torn.  1.  p,  36^—965.  Dictioonaiio 
d'Hist.  Naturelle  par  Bomare;  Miilax^s  Giurdener's  Dictionary.)  These  may^ 
the  islanda  of  the  first  climate  from  whence  the  Arabians  impoxted  their  campaiifi. 
(Geogiaph.  Nub.  p.  34,  35.  D'Herbelot,  p.  232.) 
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jsuers ;  the  gorgeous  trojphj  was  presented  to  the  coilir 
mander  of  the  faithful,  and  the  gravest  of  the  com- 
panions condescended  to  smile  -when  they  beheld  the 
white  beard,  haiiy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure,  of  the 
veteran,  who  was  invested  with  the  spoils  of  the  great 
king/    The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  was  followed  by  its  de- 
Founda-   *^^^^  ^^^  gradual  decay.    The  Saracens  dis* 
ti<m  of     liked  the  air  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  Omar 
was  advised  by  his  general  to  remove  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates.    In 
every  age  the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  cities 
has  been  easy  and  rapid;  the  country  is  destitute  of 
stone  and  timber,  and  the  most  solid  structures'*  are  com- 
posed of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and  joined  by  a  cement 
of  the  native  bitumen.     The  name  of  Cuf(t  describes  a 
habitation  of  reeds  and  earth;  but  the  importance  of  th^ 
new  capital  Was  supported  by  the  numbers,  wealth,  and 
spirit,  of  a  colony  of  veterans;  and  their  licentiousness 
was  indulged  by  the  wisest  caliphs,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  provoking  the  revolt  of  a  hundred  thousand 
swords.     Yt  men  of  Cufa  (said  Ali,  who  solicited  their 
aid),  you  have  been  always  conspicuous  by  your  valour. 
You  conquered  the  Persian  kingy  and  scattered  his/orces^ 
till  you  had  taken  possession  of  his  inheritance.    This 
mighty  conquest  was  achieved  by  the  battles  of  Jalula 
and  Nehavend.     After  the  loss  of  the  former,  Yezd^rd 
fled  from  Holwan,  and  concealed  his  shame  and  despair 
in  the  mountains  of  Farsistan,  from  whence  Cyrus  had 
descended  with  his  equal  and  valiant  companions.  The 
courage  of  the  nation  survived  that  of  the  monarch; 
among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Ecbatana  or  Hamadan^ 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Persians  made  a  third 

c  See  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  1.  p.  S76,  377.  I  may  credit  the  lact, 
without  believing  the  prophecy. 

'  The  most  considerable  ruins  of  Assyria  are  the  tower  of  Behis  at  Babylon,  and 
the  hall  of  Chosroes  at  Ctesiphon  :  they  haye  been  visited  by  that  vain  and  cnrioos 
traveller  Pietro  della  Valle.  (torn.  1.  p.  713—718.  731—735.) 

•  Consult  the  article  of  Coufah  in  the  BibHotheque  of  d'Herbelot,  (p.  t77,  f78.) 
and  the  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History,  particularly  p.  40.  and  l.'^. 
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and  final  stand  for  their  religion  and  country;  and  the 
decisive  battle  of  Nehavend  was  styled  by  the  Arabs  the 
victory  of  victories. '  If  it  be  true  that  the  flying  general 
of  the  Persians  was  stopped  and  overtaken  in  a  crowd  of 
mules  and  camels  laden  with  honey,  the  incident,  how- 
ever slight  or  singular,  will  denote  the  luxurious  iinpe- 
diments  of  an  oriental  army/ 

Conquest  The  geography  of  Persia  is  d^urldy  delineated 
A.D?^  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins;  but  the  most  illus- 
~^^-  trious  of  her  cities  appear  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  invasion  of  the  Aral^s.  By  the  reduction  of 
Aamadan  and  Ispahan,  of  Caswin,  Tauris,  and  Rei,  they 
gradually  approached  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea; 
and  the  orators  of  Mecca  might  applaud  the  success  and 
spirit  of  the  &ithful,  who  had  already  lost  sight  of  the 
northern  bear,  and  had  almost  transcended  the  bounds 
of  the  habitable  worlds  Again  turning  towards  the 
west  and  the  Roman  empire,  they  repassed  the  Tigris 
over  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  and,  in  the  captive  provinces 
of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  embraced  their  victorious 
brethren  of  the  Syrian  army.  From  the  palace  of  Madayri 
their  eastern  progress  was  not  less  rapid  or  extensive. 
They  advanced  along  the  Tigris  and  the  Gulf;  pene- 
trated through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into  the 
valley  of  Estachar  or  Persepolis;  and  profaned  the  last 
sanctuary  of  the  Magian  empire.  The  grandson  of 
Chosroeswas  nearly  surprised  among  the  falling  columns 
and  mutilated  figures;  a  sad  emblem  of  the  past  and 
present  fortune  of  Persia;**  he  fled  with  accelerated  haste 

f  See  the  article  of  N^woend,  in  d'Herbelot,  p.  667,  668.  and  Voyages  en  Tor- 
quie  et  en  Perse,  par  Otter,  torn.  1.  p.  191.         ^      ^    ^^    .  \       .. 

r  It  is  in  such  a  style  of  ignorance  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian  orator  describes 
the  Arctic  conqnestsof  Alexander,  who  newi  adTances  b^ond  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, AXif«»»p«« ^» Tflc a^nrwnM'mwuu/unf,  oXiyowJw,  A«n»c /AtAn^mm.  Eschines 
contra  Ctesiphontem,  torn.  S.  p.  554.  edit  Grac.  Orator.  Reiske.  This  memorable 
cause  was  pleaded  at  Athens,  Olymp- lit.  S.  (before  Christ  300^  in  the  autumn, 
(Tayler,  pnefat.  p.  370,  &c.S  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Arbela ;  and  Alex- 
ander,  in  the  pursuit  of  Danus,  was  marching  towards  Hyrcania  and  Bactriana. 

k  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  particular  to  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius, 
i).  116.  but  it  is  needless  to  prove  the  identity  of  Estachar  and  Persepolis ;  (d'Her- 
belot,  p.  327.)  and  still  more  needless  to  copy  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
sir  John  Chardin,  or  Coraeille  le  Bmyn. 

VOL.  VI.  2  B 
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awr  the  desert  of  Kiiman,  iiopjbred  the  %id  of  JdK 
warlike  Segestaos^  and  sought  an  hwnbfe  Defiiga  on  the 
verge  of  the  Turkish  and  Chinese  poww*  But  a  vie* 
torious  army  b  insensible  c^  fotigue:  the  Arabs  divided 
their  forces  in  the  pursuit  of  a  timorous  enemy;  and  the 
caliph  OthoAn  promised  the  government  of  Choraeaa 
to  the  first  general  who  should  ent^  that  large  and 
jK^ous  country,  the  kingdom  of  the  ancient  Bactrians. 
The  condition  was  acx^cfited;  the  pme  was  deserved; 
Ae  standard  of  Mahomet  waa  pJantad  on  the  walls  of 
Herat,  Mearou,  and  Balch;  and  the  anoQeaafol  leader 
neither  halted  nor  rqHMed  till  his  feamng  cavalry  had 
tasted  the  watens  of  the  Qaeua.  In  (die  pabUc  anarcbyj 
llift  independent  gar^nkom  of  the  cities  and  eastles  ob- 
tained ^eir  aeparote  capituhlJena;  the  tenns  werQ 
granted  or  imposed  by  the  esteem,  the  pmdwce,  or  the 
compassion  of  the  victory;  and  a  simple  pp^fepsipn  c^ 
fidth  established  the  distinction  between  a  lff<^€^r  and^ 
slave.  After  a  noble  dnfeoee,  Hampzan,  the  p^rince  or 
satrap  of  Ahwaz  and  Susa,  wa3  oempelled  to  surrender 
his  person  aod  his  state  to  the  discretiion  of  the  caliph; 
and  tbeir  ionterview  exhibits  a  portrait  of  the  Arabian 
manners.  In  the  pvesenoe,  and  by  tb^  cwimyui  of 
Onar,  the  gay^  barbariffli  was  despoiled  of  his  siU^ 
lebes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  of  hi^f  tiara  bedeq|)^ 
irith  rubies  and.  emeralda.  Are^  ym  nouf  semibk  (said 
&e4mupi9ror  tohis naked  c^^ve)^  arejfiiusm^s^mbh 
qfihejuig^nent  o/God^  and  of  the  deferent  rauwdsf^ 
m/iidit^  ami  obuliaoe?-rrAias!  (Mplied  lianopzan)  I 
feel  thm  twp4eeply.  JnitJk  dat^  of  owe  comxtm  igno-- 
rancc^  vxifougbt  with  the  we<jqmsi  of  the  fleshy  and  m^ 
nation  fjQosi  si/tpervrr.  God  was  then  fMiter:  ^imoe  he 
has  espoused  yoHT  quarrei^  you  have  subverted  our  hmg^ 
ism  md  religion.  Oppressed  by  thi»  psoftfol  dialogue, 
the  Pewian  camplain^d  of  intolerable  thirst,  but  dis*- 
covered,  some  appreb^sions  lest  he  should  be  killed 
whilst  he  was  drinking  a  cup.  of  water.     Be  of  ^^ 
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Cfmrage  (said  the  caliph),  yoar  lift  is  safe  till  you  have 
drank  this  water:  the  crafty  satrap  accepted  the  assur- 
ance, and  instantly  dashed  the  vase  against  the  ground. 
Omar  would  have  avenged  the  deceit;  but  his  compa- 
nions represented  the  sanctity  of  an  oath ;  and  the  speedy 
conversion  of  Harmozan  entitled  him  not  only  to  a  free 
pardon,  but  even  to  a  stipend  of  two  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  The  administration  of  Persia  was  regulated  by  an 
aetual  survey  of  the  people,  the  cattle,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  ;^  and  this  monument,  which  attests  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  caliphs,  might  have  instructed  the  philoso- 
phers of  pvery  age.'' 

Death  of  Th^  Qight  of  Yczdcgerd  had  carried  him  be- 
^^**  yond  the  Oxus,  and  as  &r  as  the  Jaxartes,  two 
AJ.'65i.  rivers^  of  ancient  and  modem  renown,  which  de- 
scend from  the  mountains  of  India  towards  the  Caspian 
sea.  He^was  hospitably  entertained  by  Tarkhan,  prince 
of  Fargana,"  a  fertile  province  on  the  Jaxartes;  the  king 
of  ^amarcand,  with  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Sogdiana  and 
Soythia,  were  moved  by  the  lamentations  and  promises 
of  the  fallen  monarch;  and  he  solicited  by  a  suppliant 
embassy^  the  more  solid  and  powerful  friendship  of  the 
emperot  of  China.'  The  virtuous  Taitsong,*"  the  first  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Tang,  may  be  justly  compared  with 
the  Antonines  of  Rome :  his  people  enjoyed  the  blessings 

*  After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Theophanes  adds,  avtm  Ii  tm  xf^m  tmXftwtv 

mm  %rv9m  »tu  4«nr«v.  (Chronograph,  p.  283.) 

^  AmidBt  our  meagre  relations,  I  nraat  regret,  that  dUerbelot  has  not  found  and 
nsed  a  Persian  translation  of  Tabari,  enriched,  as  he  says,  with  many  extracts 
from  the  natxre  historians  of  the  Ohebers  or  Magi.  (Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
p.  1014w) 

>  The  most  anthentic  accoonts  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sihon  (Jaxartes)  and  the 
GihoA  (Ozns),  may  be  found  in  Sherif  al  Edrisi,  (Geoatq>h.  Nubiens.  p.  158.) 
Abolfeda,  (D^cript  Chorasan.  in  Hudson,  torn.  3.  p.  iST)  Abulghazi  Khali,  who 
reigned  on  their  basks,  (Hist  Genealogique  des  Tartars,  p.  32.  57.  766.)  and  die 
Turkish  Geographer,  a  MS.  m  the  king  of  France's  Ubraiy.  (Examen  Cridqoe 
des  Historiens  d\Alexandre,  p.  194-^0.) 

",  The  territory  of  Fargana  is  described  by  Ahulfiada,  p.  76, 77. 

n  £o  redegit  aneustiarum  eundem  regem  exsulem,  ut  Turcici  regb  et  Sogdiani, 
et  Sinensis,  anxiha  missis  Uteris  imploraret.  (AbuJfed.  Annal.  p.  74.)  The  con- 
nenoa  of  dis  P^nian  and  Chinese  history  is  illustrated  by  Freret  (Mem.  de 
TAdMlsmie,  torn.  16.  p.  S45 — 255.^  and  de  Guignes.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  2.  p. 
5^—59.  and  for  the  geogn^iby  of  the  borders,  tom.  2.  p.  1 — 43.) 

•  Hist.  Sinica,  p.  41—46.  m  the  third  part  of  the  Relations  Curieuses  of  Thevenot. 

2b2 
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of  prosperity  and  peace;  and  his  dominion  was  acknow- 
ledged by  forty-four  hordes  of  the  barbarians  of  Tartary, 
His  last  garrisons  of  Cashgar  and  Khoten  maintained 
a  frequent  intercourse  with  lieir  neighbours  of  the  Jax- 
artes  and  Oxus;  a  recent  colony  of  Persians  had  intro- 
duced into  China  the  astronomy  of  the  Magi;  and  Tait- 
song  might  be  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  and 
dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Arabs.  The  influence  and 
perhaps  the  supplies  of  China  revived  the  hopes  of  Yez- 
degerd  and  the  zeal  of  the  worshippers  of  fire;  and  he 
returned  with  an  army  of  Turks  to  conquer,  the  .inheri- 
tance of  his  fathers.  The  fortunate  Moslems,  without 
unsheathing  their  swords,  were  the  spectators  of  his  ruin 
and  death.  The  grandson,  of  Chosroes  was  betrayed  by 
his  servant,  insulted  by  the  seditious  inhabitants  ofMerou^ 
and  oppressed,  defeated,  and  pursued  by  his  barbarian 
allies.  He  reached  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  offered  hisi 
rings  and  bracelets  for  an  instant  passage  in  a  miller's, 
boat.  Ignorant  or  insensible  of  royal  distress,  the  rustia 
replied,  that  four  drachms  of  silver  were  the  daily  profit 
of  his  mill,  and  that  he  would  not  suspend  his  work  un- 
less the  loss  were  repaid.  In  this  moment  of  hesitation, 
and  delay,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  kings  was  overtaken 
and  slaughtered  by  the  Turkish  cavalry  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  unhappy  reign.^  His  son  Firuz,  an  humble 
client  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  accepted  the  station  of 
captain  of  his  guards;  and  the  Magian  worship  was  long 
preserved  by  a  colony  of  loyal  exiles  in  the  province  of 
Bucharia.  His  grandson  inherited  the  regal  name ;  but 
•  after  a  faint  and  fruitless  enterprise,  he  returned  to  China, 
and  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Sigan.  The  male, 
line  of  the  Sassanides  was  extinct;  but  the  female  cap* 
tives,  the  daughters  of  Persia,  were  given  to  the  conque-. 
rors  in  servitude,  or  marriage :  and  the  race  of  the  cal^hs 

P  I  have  endeaTOored  to  hannonize  the  vazioos  narradTes  of  Elrnadn,  (HiX. 
Saracen,  p.  37.)  Abulphaiasiiu,  (Dynaat.  p.  116.)  Abulfeda,  (AimaL  p.  74.  79.) 
and  d'Herbelot.  (p.  485.)  Ilie  end  of  Yezdegeid  was  not  only  imfortaiMite,  but 
obacuie. 
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and  imams  was  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  royal 
mothers.** 

^j^  After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom^  the  river 

qoMtof  Oxus  divided  the  territories  of  the  Saracens  and 
iana,  '  of  the  Turks.  This  narrow  boundary  was  soon 
A.D.710.  overleaped  by  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs:  the  go- 
vernors of  Chorasan  extended  their  successive  inroads; 
and  one  of  their  triumphs  was  adorned  with  the  buskin 
of  a  Turkish  queen^  which  she  dropped  in  her  precipitate 
flight  beyond  the  hills  of  Bochara/  But  the  final  con- 
quest of  Transoxiana/  as  well  as  of  Spain,  was  reserved 
for  the  glorious  reign  of  the  inactive  Walid;  and  the 
name  of  Catibah,  the  camel  driver,  declares  the  origin 
and  merit  of  his  successftil  lieutenant.  While  one  of  his 
colleagues  displayed  the  first  Mahometan  banner  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  the  spacious  regions  between  the 
Oxus,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Caspian  sea,  were  reduced 
by  the  arms  of  Catibah  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet, 
and  of  the  caliph.'  A  tribute  of  two  millions  of  pieces 
of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  infidels;  their  idols  were 
burnt  or  broken:  the  Mussulman  chief  pronounced  a 
sermon  in  the  new  mosch  of  Carizme;  after  several  bat- 
tles, the  Turkish  hordes  were  driven  .back  to  the  desert; 
and  the  emperors  of  China  solicited  the  friendship  of 

4  The  two  danghten  of  Yezdefferd  mairied  HaMan,  the  son  of  All,  and  Mo- 
bammied,  the  son  of  Abubekei;  and  the  first  of  these  was  the  father  of  a  nnmetous 
•progeny.  The  daoghter  of  Phiroiis  became  the  wife  of  the  caliph  Walid,  and  their 
son  Yezid  derived  his  genuine  or  fabulous- descent  from  the  'Chosroes  of  Persia, 
the  Caraars  of  Rome,  and  the  Chagans  of  the  Turks  or  Avars.  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Orientale,  p.  96.  487.) 

'  It  was  valued  at  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  the  prise  of  Obeidollah, 
the  son  of  Ziyad ,  a  name  afterward  in&moos  by  the  murder  of  Hosein.  (OcUey's 
'.History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  9.  p.  142, 145.)  His  brother  Salem  was  aocompamed 
by  his  wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman  ^A.  D.  680.)  who  passed  the  Oxus :  she 
borrowed,  or  rather  stole,  the  crown  and  jewels  of  the  princess  of  the  Sogdians. 
{9S1,  tS9.) 

•  A  part  of  Abulfeda*s  geography  is  translated  by  Greaves,  inserted  in  Hudson's 
collection  of  the  minor  geographers,  (tonuS.)  and  entitled,  Descriptio  Chorasmin 
et  Mawaralnakrif,  id  est,  regionum  extra  fluvium,  Oxum,  p.  80.  The  name  of 
Tranaoxiana,  softer  in  sound,  equivalent  in  sense,  is  aptly  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix, 
(Hist,  de  Gengiflcan,  &c.)  and  some  modem  orientalists ;  but  they  are  mistaken  in 
ascribing  it  to  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

.  t  The  conquests  of  Catibah  are  faintly  marked  by  Elmadn,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p. 
64.)  d'Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orient  Catbah^Samarcandi^^alid)  andde  Guignes.  (Hist 
dcs  Hans,  torn.  1.  p.  68, 59.) 
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the  victorious  Arabs.  To  their  industry,  the  prosperity 
of  the  province,  the  Sogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  ascribed ;  but  the  advantages  of  the 
soil  and  climate  had  been  understood  and  cultivated 
since  the  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Before  the 
invasion  of  the  Sarac^is,  Carizme,  Bochara,  and  Samar- 
cand,  were  rich  and  populous  under  the  yoke  of  the 
shepherds  of  the  north.  These  cities  were  surrounded 
with  a  double  wall;  and  the  exterior  fortification^  of  a 
larger  circumference,  enclosed  the  fields  and  gardens  of 
the  adjacent  district.  The  mutual  wants  of  India  and 
Europe  were  supplied  by  the  diligence  of  the  Sogdian 
merchants;  and  the  inestimable  art  of  transforming  linen 
into  paper,  has  been  diffused  from  the  manufacture  of 
Samarcand  over  the  western  world.* 

II.  No  sooner  had  Abubeker  restored  ike  unity 
of  Svria,  of  faith  and  government,  than  he  dispatched  a 
'  circular  letter  to  the  Arabian  tribes. — In  the  name 
of  the  most  merciful  Gody  to  the  rest  of  the  true  believers. 
Health  and  happiness,  and  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God 
be  upon  you.  I  praise  the  most  high  God,  and  Ip^^ayfor 
his  prophet  Mahomet.  This  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  I 
intmd  to  send  the  true  believers  into  Syria^  to  take  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  And  I  would  have  you  know, 
that  the  fighting  for  religion  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  God. 
His  messengers  returned  with  the  tidings  of  pious  and 
martial  ardour  which  they  had  kindled  in  every  province ; 

«  A  curious  description  of  Samarcand  is  inserted  ^in  the  Bibliotheca  Arahkso- 
Hispana,  torn,  1.  p.  208,  &c.  The  librarian  Casiri  (com.  $.  9.)  rela€es,  from  cre- 
dible testimony,  that  paper  was  first  imported  firam  China  to  Samarcand,  A.  H. 
SO,  and  invented,  or  rather  introduced  at  Mecca,  A.  H.  88.  The  Escurial  library 
contains  paper  MSS.  as  old  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the  Heeira. 

>  A  separate  history  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  has  been  composed  br  Al  Wakidi, 
cadi  of  Bagdad,  who  was  bom  A.  D.  748,  and  died  A.  D.  822 ;  he  likewise  wrote 
the  conquest  of  E^pt,  of  Diarbeldr,  &c.  Above  the  meagre  and  recant  chronicles 
of  the  Arabians,  Ai  Walddi  haa  the  double  merit  of  antiquity  and  copiousness. 
His  tales  and  traditions  afford  an  artless  picture  of  the  men  and  the  times.  Yet 
his  narrative  is  too  often  defective,  trifiing,  and  improbable.  Till  somethingbetter 
shall  be  found,  his  learned  and  spirited  interpreter,  (Ockley ,  in  his  History  of  liie 
Saracens,  vol.  1.  p.  21—342.)  will  not  deserve  the  petulant  animadversion  of 
Reiske.  (Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalifn  Tabulas,  p.  236.)  I  am  sorry  to  think 
that  the  labours  of  Ockley  were  consummated  in  a  jail.  (See  his  two  i^efaces  to 
the  first  vol.  A.  D.  1708,  to  the  second,  1718,  with  the  list  of  authors  at  die  end.) 
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and  die  camp  of  Medma  was  aicceisively  filled  with  the 
inti^id  bands  af  the  Saracmis  who  panted  for  action, 
complained  of  the  heat  of  the  saas6ii,  and  the  scarcity  of 
provisions;  and  accused  with  iitvpatient  murmurs  the 
ddays  of  the  caliph.    As  soovi  as  their  numbers  were 
complete,  Abubeker  ascended  the  hill,  reviewed  the  men, 
die  horses,  and  the  arms,  and  poured  forth  a  fervent 
prayer  for  the  success  of  their  undertaking.    In  pennon 
and  on  foot,  he  aeoompamed  the  iir^  day's  march ;  ^d 
when  the  blushing  leaders  attempted  to  dismount,  the 
caliph  removed  their  scruples  by  a  declaration,  that  liiose 
who  rode,  and  those  who  walked,  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, were  equally  meritorious.    His  instructions'  to  lihe 
chiefe  of  the  Syrian  army,  were  inspired  by  the  warlike 
fanaticism  wHich  advances  to  sei^e,  and  affects  to  despise, 
the  objects  of  Worldly  ambition.     Remember  (said  the 
successor  of  the  proph^)  tkatyou  frt  always  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  Gad,  on  the  verge  of  deaths  in  the  assurance  of 
judgment^  and  the  hope  of  paradise.    Avoid  irffustice  and 
oppression;  consult  with  your  brethren,  and  study  to  pre- 
serve  the  love  and  confidmce  of  your  troops.     When  you 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like  men, 
wthout  turning  your  back;  bat  let  not  your  victory  be 
stained  with  the  blood  (f  women  or  children.    Destroy  no 
palm-trees,  nor  bum  arvy  fields  of  corn.    Cut  down  no 
fruit-trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as- 
yoii  kill  to  tat.    When  you  make  any  covenant  or  article, 
Mand  to  it,  and  be  as  good  Us  yowt  word:  As  you  go  on, 
you  mil  find  some  reUgious  persons  who  Uve  retired  in  mo- 
nasteries, and  propose  to  themselves  to  serve  God  that 
way:  let  them  alone,  and  neither  kill  theni  nor  (kstroy 
their  monasteries,^  and  you  wHlfind  mother  sort  of  people 

7  The  instroctionB,  &c.  of  the  Syrian  war,  are  described  by  A]  Wakidi  and  Ock- 
ley,  torn.  1.  p.  38 — VT,  &c.  In  the  sequel  it  is  necessary  to  contract,  and  needless 
to  ijoote,  their  circaftittantial  naitat&te.  My  obligations  to  others  shall  be  noticed* 
•Notwithst^ding  this  preeept,  M.P&tm  f  aecherches  sut  les  Sgyt>ti#tiB,  \(m,  i. 
p.  19S.edit.  Laasamne)  repi^ientil  the  Bedcfweefis  ds  the  implacable  en^mi^s  ^f 
^e  Christian  flUAdcs.  for  toy  o^hipftrt  t  am  more  inclined  to  sospect  the  avarice 
of  the  Arabian  robbers,  and  &e  prejudices  of  tht  German  philosopher. 
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that  belong  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan^  who  have  shaven 
croums;^  be  sure  you  ckave  their  skulls,  and  give  them 
no  quarter  till  they  either  turn  Mahometans,  or  pay  tri-- 
bute.  All  profane  or  frivolous  conversation;  all  dan- 
gerous recollection  of  ancient  quarrels,  was  severely  pro- 
hibited among  the  Arabs :  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  the 
exercises  of  religion  were  assiduously  practised ;  and  the 
intervals  of  action  were  employed  in  prayer,  meditation^ 
and  the  study  of  the  Koran.  The  abuse,  or  even  the  use 
of  wine  was  chastised  by  fourscore  strokes  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  and  in  the  fervour  of  their  primitive  zeal,  many 
secret  sinners  revealed  their  fault,  and  solicited  their 
punishment.  After  spme  hesitation  the  command  of  the 
army  was  delegated  to  Abu  Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives 
of  Mecca  and  companions  of  Mahomet ;  whose  zeal  and 
devotion  were  assuaged,  without  being  abated,  by  the 
singular  mildness  and  benevolence  of  his  temper.  But 
in  all  the  emergencies  of  war,  the  soldiers  demanded  the 
superior  genius  of  Caled ;  and  whoever  might  be  the 
choice  of  the  prince,  the  sword  of  God  was  both  in  fact 
and  fame  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Saracens.  He 
obeyed  without  reluctance ;  he  was  consulted  without 
jealousy ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  or  rather 
of  the  times,  that  Caled  professed  his  readiness  to  serve 
under  the  banner  of  the  faith,  though  it  were  in  the  hands 
^  of  a  child  or  an  enemy.  Gloiy,  and  riches,  and  domi- 
nion, were  indeed  promised  to  the  victorious  Mussulman; 
but  he  was  carefully  instructed,  that  if  the  goods  of  this 
life  were  his  only  incitement,  thof  likewise  would  be  his 
only  reward. 

Siege  of  ^^^  ^^  *^®  fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cul- 
^<»*-  tivated  lands  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  had 
been  decorated  by  Roman  vanity  with  the  name  of  Ara- 

a  Even  in  the  seTenth  century,  the  monki  were  genenlly  laymen ;  they  wore 
their  hair  long  and  dieherelled,  and  shaved  their  heads  when  they  were  ordained 
priests.  The  dicolar  tonsore  was  sacred  and  mysterioos :  it  was  the  crown  of 
thorns;  bat  it  was  likewise  a  royal  diadem,  and  every  priest  was  a  king,  &c.  (TIko- 
'd,  Discipline  deTEgUse,  torn.  1.  p.  791—758. especially  p.  737, 738.) 
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bia  /  and  the  first  amis  of  the  Saracens  were  justified  by 
the  semblance  of  a  national  right  The  country  was  en- 
riched by  the  various  benefits  of  trade ;  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  emperors  it  was  covered  with  aline  efforts;  and 
the  populous  cities  of  Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  and  Bosra,"" 
were  secure,  at  least  from  a  surprise,  by  the  solid  struc- 
ture of  their  walls.  The  last  of  these  cities  was  the  eigh- 
teenth station  of  Medina:  the  road  was  familiar  to  the 
caravans  of  Hejaz  and  Irak,  who  annually  visited  this 
plenteous  market  of  the  province  and  the  desert.:  the 
perpetual  jealousy  of  the  Arabs  had  trained  the  inha- 
bitants to  arms ;  and  twelve  thousand  horse  could  sally 
from  the  gates  of  Bosra,  an  appellation  which  signifies, 
in  the  Syriac  language,  a  strong  tower  of  defence.  En- 
couraged by  their  first  success  against  the  open  towns 
and  flying  parties  of  the  borders,  a  detachment  of  four 
thousand  Moslems  presumed  to  summon  and  attack  the 
fortress  of  Bosra.  They  were  oppressed  by  the  numbers 
of  the  Syrians ;  they  were  saved  by  the  presence  of  Caled, 
with  fifteen  hundred  horse :  he  blamed  the  enterprise, 
restored  the  battle,  and  rescued  his  friend,  the  venerable 
Serjabil,  who  had  vainly  invoked  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  promise  of  the  apostle.  After  a  short  repose,  the 
Moslems  performed  their  ablutions  with  sand  instead  of 
water  ^^  and  the  morning  prayer  was  recited  by  Caled 
before  they  mounted  on  horseback.  Confident  of  their 
strength,  the  people  of  Bosra  threw  open  their  gates, 

^  Huic  Arabia  est  conserta,  ez  alio  latere  Nabathsis  oontigaa ;  opima  varietate 
commeiuorum,  castriBmie  oppleta  yalidis  et  castellis,  qua  ad  rqpeilendofl  gentium 
▼idnanim  ezcuraas,  solicitiulo  per  vigil  netemm  per  opportunos  saltos  ereiit  et 
cautes.    Anunian.  Marcellin.  14. 8.  Reland.  Palestin.  torn.  1 .  p.  85, 86. 

*  With  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  Ammianns  praises  the  fortifications  of  Bosra 
finnitate  cautissimas.  They  deserved  the  same  praise  in  the  time  of  Abolfeda, 
(Tabol.  $yrie,  p.  99.)  who  describes  this  dty,  the  metropolis  of  Hawran  (Aura- 
nitis)  four  days'  journey  from  Damascos.  The  Hebrew  etymology  I  learn  from 
Reland.  Palestin.  tom.  S.  p.  666, 

'  *  The  apostle  of  a  desert  and  an  anny  was  obliged  to  allow  this  ready  succeda- 
neum  for  water ;  (Koran,  c.  3.  p.  66.  c.  5.  p.  83.)  bat  the  Arabian  and  Persian  car 
floists  have  embarrassed  his  free  permission  with  many  niceties  and  distinctions. 
(Reland.  de  Relig.  Moluunmed.  lib.  1.  p.  Bt,  83.  Chardin,  Voyages  <in  Perse» 
tom.  4.) 
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dfew  tbeir  forces  into  tlie  plain^  and  swore  to  die  in  the 
defence  of  their  religion.  But  a  religM>ii  of  peace  was 
iiicaq[)able  of  withstanding  the  fSamatic  crjrof  FigMJight! 
Paradise^  paradise  !  that  re-echoed  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Saracens;  and  the  uproar  of  thetown^  the  ringingofbeUs/ 
and  the  exclamatioBB  of  the  priests  and  monks,  increased 
the  dismay  and  disorder  of  the  Christians.  With  the 
loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the  Arabs  remained 
masters  of  the  field ;  and  the  ramparts  (A  Bosra,  in  expec- 
tation of  human  or  divine  aid,  were  crowded  with  holy 
crosses  and  consecrated  banners.  The  governor  Roma*' 
nus  had  recommended  an  early  submission :  despised  by 
the  people,  and  degraded  from  his  office,  he  still  retaik* 
ed  the  desire  and  opportunity  of  revenge.  In  a  noctur- 
nal interview,  he  informed  the  enemy  of  a  subterraneous 
passage  from  his  house  under  the  wall  of  the  city :  the 
son  of  the  caliph,  with  a  hundred  volunteers,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  faith  of  this  new  ally,  and  their  successful 
intrq;>idity  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  their  companions. 
After  Caled  had  imposed  the  terms  of  servitude  and  tri- 
bute, the  apostate  or  convert  avowed  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people  his  meritorious  treason.  /  renounce  ytmr 
society  (said  Romanus),  both  in  this  worlds  and  the 
world  to  come.  And  I  deny  him  that  was  crucified j  and 
whosoever  worships  him.  And  I  choose  God  for  my 
Lord  J  Islam  for  my  faith,  Mecca  for  my  temple,  the 
Moslems  for  my  brethren,  and  Mahomet  for  my  pro- 
phet ;  who  was  sent  to  lead  tis  into  the  right  way,  and  to 
exalt  the  true  religion  in  spite  qf  those  who  join  partners 
with  God. 

Theconquest  of  Bosra,  four  day's  journey  fromDamas- 

•  Ths  UUi  rung !  OcUey,  toI*  1.  p.  58.  Yet  I  nuicli  doobt  wbether  thia  ezpcM- 
uon  can  be  justified  by  the  text  of  Al  Wakidi,  or  the  pmcdce  of  the  times.  Ad 
Gnecos,  says  the  learned  Ducange,  ^Glossax.  med.  et  infim.  Gnedtat.  torn.  1.  p. 
774.)  campananim  usus  serins  transit  et  etiam  nom  rarissimiis  est.  The  oldest 
example  whidi  he  can  find  in  the  Byzantine  writers  is  of  the  year  1040 :  bat  the 
Venetians  pzeteid,  that  Aey  introduced  bells  at  Constantinople  in  the  ninth 
century. 
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g.      ^^  cus/encotinged  the  Arabs  to  besiege  the  ancient 
]>amaKiu,capitalof  Syriai'  At  some  distance  from  the  walls, 
^'  '^  '  they  encamped  among  the  groyes  and  fountains 
of  that  delicious  territory^^  and  the  usual  option  of  the 
Mahometan  faith,  of  tribute  or  of  war,  was  proposed  to 
the  resolute  citizens,  who4iad  been  lately  strengthened 
by  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  Greeks.    In  the  de- 
cline as  in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art,  a  hostile  de- 
fiance was  firequeutly  offered  and  accepted  by  the  ge&e*- 
nerals  themselves :'  many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  personal  prowiess  of  Caled 
was  signalized  in  the  first  sally  of  the  besieged.    After 
an  obstinate  combat,  he  had  overthrown  and  made  pri- 
soner one  of  the  Christian  leaders,  a  sUmt  and  worthy  an- 
tagonist.    He  instantly  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  the  gift 
of  the  governor  of  Palmyro,  and  pushed  forwards  to  the 
front  of  the  battle.     R^Mse yourself  fi^r  a  moment  (said 
his  friend  Dens)  and  permit  metosi^fy your  place:  you 
are  fatigued  wUk^ghting  with  this  dog*' — O  Derar!  (re^ 
plied  the  inde&tigahle  Samoen)  we  shall  rest  in  the 
world  to  come.  He  that  labours  to-day  shall  rest  to-mor^ 
row.    With  the  same  unabated  ardour,  Caled  answered, 
encountered,  and  vanquished  a  second  champion ;  and 
the  heads  of  his  two  captives,  who  refused  to  abandon 

f  Damascus  is  amply  described  by  the  Sherif  al  Edrisi,  (Geograph.  Nob.  p.  116, 
1 17.)ana  bis  transJatoc,  Sionita,  (Appendix,  c.  4.)  Abulfeda,  (TabuIaSyna,  p.  100.) 
Schaltens,  (Index,  Geograph.  ad.  Vit  Saladin.)  d'Merbelot,  (Bibtiot  Orient, 
p.  391.)  TheTenot,  Voyage  da  Lerant,  (part  1.  p.  686—698.)  Maundxell,  ( Joitf^ 
ney  £rom  Aleppo  to  Jenualem,  p.  1S2— ISO.)  andPocock.  (De«criptioa  of  tii9 
East,Y0l.f.p.  117— 127.) 

ff  if obiliasima  civitas,  Mjs  Justin.  According  to  die  oriental  traditions,  it  W9» 
older  than  Abraham  or  Semiramis.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  1.  c.  6,  7.  p.  24.  29. 
edit.  Havercamp.    Justin,  36.  2. 

ptfyt^mt  ^afAM97ur  Xiyv,  roi(  n  aXXoic  ffvfAvaa-a,  im  l§fm  *a\Ku,  xai  run  fjiiymu.*Kdi 
itftn  luxoifM  x«u  wvym  «yXA«f  juu  wvtofjum  «rXs6ii,  mi  ytf  ivfigM  WMmur,  &c  Jnlfyi, 
epist  24.  p.  992.  The&e  splendid  epithets  are  occasioned  by  the  figs  of  Damascw, 
of  which  the  anther  sends  a  hundred  to  his  friend  Serapion,  and  this  rhetorical  theme 
is  inserted  by  Petavius,  Spanheim,  &c.  (p.  390 — 396.)  among  the  genuine  epistlee 
of  Julian.  How  could  they  overlook  that  the  writer  is  an  inhabitant  of  Damascve 
(be  thrice  afSrms,  that  this  peculiaijfig  grows  only  9a(  «f«iv),  a  city  which  Julian 
never  entered  or  approached? 

(  Voltaire, whocastsakeenandlirelyglaneecverthesiBfeceofhietoiy.hM been 
struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  first  Mosleas  and  the  heroee  of  the  lUkd ;  the 
siege  of  Troy  and  that  of  Damascus.  (Hist.  Generale,  torn.  1.  p.  346*) 
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their  religion,  were  indignantly  hurled  into  the  midst  of 
the  cily.     The  event  of  some  general  and  partial  actions 
reduced  the  Damascenes  to  a  closer  defence:  but  a  mes- 
senger whom  they  dropped  from  the  walls,  returned  with 
the  promise  of  speedy  and  powerful  succour,  and  their 
tumultuous  joy  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  camp 
of  the  Arabs*  After  some  debate,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
generals  to  raise,  or  rather  to  suspend,  the  siege  of  Da- 
mascus, till  they  had  given  battle  to  the  forces  of  the  em- 
peror.    In  the  retreat,  Caled  would  have  chosen  the 
more  perilous  station  of  the  rear-guard;  he  modestly 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah.   But  in  the  hour 
of  danger  he  flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion,  who 
was  rudely  pressed  by  a  sally  of  six  thousand  horse  and 
ten  thousand  foot,  and  few  among  the  Christians  could 
relate  at  Damascus  the  circumstances  of  their  defeat. 
The  importance  of  the  contest  required  the  junction  of 
the  Saracens  who  were  dispersed  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria 
and  Palestine ;  and  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  circular 
mandates  which  was  addressed  to  Amrou  the  future  con- 
queror of  Egypt.  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God: 
from  Caled  to  Amrou,  health  and  happiness.    Know  that 
thy  brethren  the  Moslems  design  to  march  to  Aizna- 
din,  where  there  is  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  GreekSy 
who  propose  to  come  against  us,  that  they  may  extinguish 
the  light  of  God  with  their  mouths;  but  God  preserveth 
his  light  in  spite  of  the  infidels.^    As  soon,  therefore, 
as  this  letter  of  mine  shall  l^  delivered  to  thy  hands,  come 
with  those  that  are  with  thee  to  Aiznadin,  wfiere  thou 
shaltjind  us,  if  it  please  the  most  high  God.    The  sum- 
mons was  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  the  forty-five  thousand 
Moslems  who  met  on  the  same  day,  on  the  same  spot,  as- 
cribed to  the  blessing  of  Providence  the  effects  of  their 
activity  and  zeal. 

k  These  words  are  a  text  of  the  Koran,  c.  9.  S3. 61. 8.  like  our  fanatics  of  tbe 
last  centiury,  the  Moslems,  on  erery  familiar  or  important  occasion,  spoke  the 
language  of  their  scriptures ;  a  style  more  natural  in  their  mouths^  than  the  Hebretr 
idiom  transplanted  into  the  climate  and  dialect  of  Britain. 
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Battle  of       About  foOT  ycaw  after  the  triumphs  of  the  Per- 
^'^4?*  sian  war,  the  repose  of  Heraelius  and  the  empire 

A.  D.  o35«  "■  1       -I  I  1 

July  IS.  was  a^in  disturbed  by  a  new  enemy,  the  power 
of  whose  religion  was  more  strongly  felt  than  it  was 
clearly  understood  by  the  Christians  of  the  east.  In  his 
palace  .of  Constantinople  or  Antioch,  he  was  awakened 
by  the  invasion  of  Sjrria,  the  loss  of  Bosra,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  Damascus.  An  army  of  sevenly  thousand  vete- 
rans, or  new  levies,  was  assembled  at  Hems  or  Emesa, 
under  the  command  of  his  general  Werdan  ;\  and  these 
troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  might  be  indiffer- 
ently styled  eitherSyrians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans :  Syrians^ 
from  the  place  of  their  birth  or  warfare ;  Greeks^  from 
the  religion  and  language  of  their  sovereign ;  and  Ro- 
mans^ from  the  proud  appellation  which  was  still  pro- 
faned by  the  successors  of  Constantine.  On  the  plain 
of  Aiznadin  as  Werdan  rode  on  a  white  mule  decorated 
with  gold  chains,  and  surrounded  with  ensigns  and  stan- 
dards he  was  surprised  by  the  near  approach  of  a  fierce 
and  naked  warrior,  who  had  undertaken  to  view  the  state 
of  the  enemy.  The  adventurous  valour  of  Deito  was  in-^ 
spired,  and  has  perhaps  been  adorned,  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  djgt  and  country.  The  hatred  of  the  Christians^ 
?the  love  of  spoil,  and  the  contempt  of  danger,  were  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  audacious  Saracen;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  instant  death  could  never  shake  his  religious  con- 
fidence, or  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  resolution,  or  even 
suspend  the  frank  and  martial  pleasantry  of  his  humour. 
In  the  most  hopeless  enterprises,  he  was  bold,  and  pru- 
dent, and  fortunate :  after  innumerable  hazards,  after 
being  thrice  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  he 
still  survived  to  relate  the  achievements^  and  to  enjoy 
the  rewards,  of  the  Sjnrian  conquest     On  this  occasion, 

I  The  name  of  Weidan  ia  unknown  to  Theophanef ,  and,  though  it  teish't  belong 
to  an  Aimenian  chief,  haa  very  little  of  a  Greek  aapect  or  sound.  If  the  Bysantine 
hiatorians  have  mangled  the  oriental  names,  the  Arabs,  in  this  instance,  likewise 
have  taken  ample  revenge  on  their  enemies.  In  transposing  the  Greek  charactea 
from  rifht  to  left,  might  they  not  produce,  from  the  fiuniliar  appellation  oi  Andrew^ 
something  like  the  anagram  Wmian  ? 
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Im  Bingle  lance  mainlaiiied  a  flying  fight  against  thirty 
RoouaiSy  vho  were  detached  by  Werdan ;  and  after  kill- 
ing or  unhorsing  seventeen  of  their  number,  Derar  re- 
tamed  in  safety  to*  his  applauding  brethren.  When 
his  rashness  was  mildly  censured  by  the  general,  he  ex- 
cused himself  with  the  simplicity  of  a  soldier.  Nc^ 
(sBJd  Derar),  I  did  not  begin  first:  but  they  came  out  to 
take  may  and  I  was  afraid  that  God  should  see  me  turn 
my  back:  and  indeed  I/ought  in  good  earnest^  and  unth- 
omt  dotdft  God  assisted  me  against  them;  and  had  I  not 
bom  apprehenme  of  disobeying  your  orders,  I  should  not 
hamoomemeayasldid;  and  I percoM  already  that  they 
mUfaU  into  our  hands.  In  die  presence  of  both  armies,  a 
veneraUe  Giwek  ad^raneed  from  the  ranks  with  a  liberal 
offer  o£  peace ;  and  the  d^iiaFtuie  of  the  Saracens  would 
have  hem  purchased  by  aigift  to  each  soldier  of  a  turban, 
a  robe,  and  a  piece  of  gold ;  ten  robes,  and  a  hundred 
pi^c^  to  their  leader ;  one  hundred  robes,  and  a  thou* 
sa^d  pieces  to  the  caliph.  A  smile  of  indignation  ex^ 
pressed  the  refusal  of  Caled«  Ye  Christian  dogs^  you 
knmyffur  option :  the  Koran^  the  tribute^  or  the  sword. 
W^  0^^  a  people  whose  delight  is  in  war^  rather  than  in 
pem^;  and  we  despise  your  pitiful  alms;  since  we  shall 
speedily  be  masters  ofyonrwealthy  yourfamitiesj  and  your  ^ 
persons.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  disdain,  he 
was  deeply  conscious  of  the  public  danger :  those  who 
hftd  been  in  Porsia,  and  had  seen  the  armi^  of  Cho»« 
ro^  confessed  that  ikej  never  beheld  a  more  formidable 
array.  From  the  supenodty  of  the  enemy,  the  artful 
Sacacen  derived  a  frerii  incentive  of  couvage.  You  see 
before  ymi  (said  he)  the  united  force  of  the  Romans:  you 
cannot  hope  to  ^cape^  but  you  may  conquer  Syria  in  a 
singhd^.  The  event  depends  on  your  discipline  andpa^ 
tience.  Reserve  yourselves  till  the  evening.  It  was  in 
the  evening  that  the  prophet  was  accustomed  to  vanquish. 
During  two  successive  engagranents,  his  temperate  6rm^ 
ness  sustained  the  darts  of  the  ^o^oay^and  the  munnui& 
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of  hk  ttoofs.  At  lengthy  when  tha  spiri1&  and  quivers,  of 
the  niifeTwt  line  were  almost  exhausted,  Gekd  gasm  Aa 
aignaL  of  oDset  and  victory.  The  remains  of  die  impeiia} 
aimy  fled  to  Antioch  or  GflBfiarea,  or  Damaacns:  and  the 
death  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  Moslems  was  conirt 
pensated  hy  the  opinion  that  th^  had  sent  to  hell  above 
fifty  thotts^nd  of  the  infidels.  The  spoil  was  inestimable:; 
many  faanaein  and  ciMses  of  gold  and  silv«t,  precious 
stBoeSy  aiher  and  gold  chains^  and  immmembie  suite  of 
the  richest  fuwoaup  and  appaoreL  The  general  distribotioa 
wna  postponed  till  Damaaeos  should  be  taken:  but 
the  seasfinaUe  supply  of  arms  became  the  m8trw>i 
ment  of  new  victories.  The  gloijou&  intelligence  was 
transmitted  to  the  thmnn  of  tibe  cai^>hy  and  die  Arabian 
IxibeSy  the  coldest  or  most  haetile  ta  the  prophet's  mi»« 
sioo^  wexe  eager  and  importunate  to  shase  the  harvest  of 
Sym. 

The  Axabft  ^^  ^^  tidiugs  w^m  Carried  to  Damasims  hy 
xftemtp  the  speed  of  grief  and  terror;  and  the  inhaitn*^ 
^^''^'tants  beheld  from  their  walls  the  return  of  the 
heroes  of  Aiznadin^  Amorou  led  the  van  at  the  head  of 
nine  thousand  horse :  the  baikds  of  the  Satacens  sws^ 
eeeded  each  other  m  formidable  review ;  and  the  reav 
was  eloaed  by  Caled  in  person,  witkthe  standard  of  Ijie 
Uaek  eagla  To  the  activity^  of  Deiar  he  intrusted  the 
Qommission  of  patrolling  rqand  die  city  with  two  ihom^ 
ssttd  hoarstt  of  scourhig  the  plain^  and  of  intercepting  ^dl 
sncQOur  or  inteltigence;  The  real  of  the  Arabian  ehie& 
werefixodtn  their  respectii^  stations  before  the  seven 
gates  of  DamaBcua;  and  die  stege  was  renewed  with 
fieaib  vigour  and  confideM^  The.a;rt,  die  labour,  the 
military  engines  of  tius.  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  seldom 
to  be  found  in  the  simple^  though  succassfid,  operations 
of  the  Saracens :  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  invest  a 
city  vrith  arms,  rather  than  with  trenches;  to  repel  the 
saUies  of  the  besieged ;  to  attempt  a  stratagem  or  an  as- 
sault; or  to  expect  the  progress  of  fieanine  and  discon* 
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tent.     Damascus  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of 
Aiznadin,  as  a  final  and  peremptory  sentence  between 
the  emperor  and  the  caliph ;  her  courage  was  rekindled 
by  the  example  and  authority  of  Thomas,  a  noble  Greek, 
illustrious  in  a  private  condition  by  the  alliance  of  Hera- 
clius."*    The  tumult  and  illumination  of  the  night  pro- 
claimed the  design  of  the  morning  sally;   and  the 
Christian  hero,  who  affected  to  despise  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Arabs,  employed  the  resource  of  a  similar  super- 
stition.     At  the  principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of  both 
armies,  a  lofty  crucifix  was  erected;  the  bishop,  with 
his  clergy,  accompanied  the  march,  and  laid  the  volume 
of  the  New  Testament  before  the  image  of  Jesus;  and 
the  contending  parties  were  scandalized  or  edified  by  a 
prayer,  that  the  Son  of  God  would  defend  his  servants 
and  vindicate,  his  truth.     The  battle  raged  with  inces- 
sant fury ;  and  the  dexteri^  of  Thomas,*"  an  incompara- 
ble archer,  was  fatal  to  the  boldest  Saracens,  till  their 
death  was  revenged  by  a  female  heroine.     The  wife  of 
Aban,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  holy  war,  embraced 
her  expiring  husband.     Happy  (said  she),  happy  art 
thaUy  nry  dear :  thou  art  gone  to  thy  Lord  who  first  joined 
us  together  J  and  then  parted  us  asunder.    I  will  revenge 
thy  deathy  and  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to 
come  to  the  place  where  thou  art^  because  I  lave  thee^ 
Henceforth  shall  no  man  ever  touch  me  more^  for  I  have 
dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of  God.    Without  a  groan, 
without  a  tear,  she  washed  the  corpse  of  her  husband, 
and  buried  him  with  the  usual  rites.     Then  grasping  the 
manly  weapons,  which  in  her  native  land  she  was  ac- 
customed to  wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban  sought 
the  place  where  his  murderer  fought  in  the  thickest  of 

B  Vanity  prompted  the  Arabs  to  beliere,  tliat  Thomas  was  the  8<m-m-law  of  the 
6mp6ror.  We  know  the  duldren  of  Heraclins  by  his  two  wiyes ;  and  his  augutt 
daughter  would  not  have  married  in  exile  at  Damascus.  (See  Ducanfe,  Fam.  By- 
cantin.  p.  118, 119.)  Had  be  been  less  religiousyl  might  only  suspect  the  legitimacy 
of  the  damsel. 

■  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  p.  101.)  says  "  with  poisoned  arrows  ;**  but  this  sayag» 
invention  is  so  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  I  must 
suspect,  on  this  occasion,  the  malevolent  credulity  of  the  Saracens. 
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the  battle.  Her  first  arrow  pierced  the  hand  of  his 
standard-bearer:  her  second  wounded  Thomas  in  the 
eye ;  and  the  fainting  Christians  ^o  longer  beheld  their 
ensign  or  their  leader.  Yet  the  generous  champion  of 
Damascus  refused  to  withdraw  to  his  palace :  his  wound 
was  dressed  on  the  rampart;  the  fight  was  continued  till 
the  evening ;  and  the  Syrians  rested  on  their  arms.  In 
the  silence  of  the  night,  the  signal  was  given  by  a  stroke 
on  the  great  bell ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  each 
gate  discharged  an  impetuous  column  on  the  sleeping 
camp  of  the  Saracens.  Caled  was  the  first  in  arms;  at 
the  head  of  four  hundred  horse  he  flew  to  the  post  of 
danger,  and  the  tears  trickled  dovm  his  iron  cheeks,  as 
he  uttered  a  fervent  ejaculation.  O  God!  who  never 
sleepesty  look  upon  thy  servants^  and  do  not  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  valour  and  victory 
of  Thomas  were  arrested  by  the  presence  of  the  sword  of 
God;  with  the  knowledge  of  the  peril,  the  Moslems  re- 
covered their  ranks,  and  charged  the  assailants  in  the 
flank  and  rear.  After  the  loss  of  thousands,  the  Chris- 
tian general  retreated  with  a  sigh  of  despair,  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  Saracens  w^  checked  by  the  military  en- 
gines of  the  rampart. 

The  city  After  a  siege  of  seventy  days,*  the.  patience, 
by*!Itorai  ^Eid  perhaps  the  provisions,  of  the  Damascenes 
aad  capi-  y^^xe  exhausted ;  and  the  bravest  of  their  chiefs 
A.D.634.  submitted  to  the  hard  dictates  of  necessity.  In 
the  occurrences  of  peace  and  war,  they  had  been  taught 
to  dread  the  fierceness  of  Caled,  and  to  revere  the  mild 
virtues  of  Abu  Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  one 
hundred  chosen  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  people  were 

^  Abulfeda  allows  only  seventy  days  for  the  siege  of  Damascns  (Annal.  Moslem, 
p.  67.  Ters.  Reiske) ;  but  Elmacin,  who  mentions  this  opinion,  prolongs  the  term  to 
six  months,  and  notices  the  use  olbalista  by  the  Saracens.  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  25. 32*) 
Even  this  longer  period  is  insufficient  to  nil  the  interval  between  the  battle  of  A  Ik* 
nadiu  (July,  A.D.  633.)  and  the  accession  of  Omar,  (S4th  July,  A.  D.  634.)  to 
whose  reign  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  unanimously  ascribed.  {A1  Wakidi,  apud 
Ockley,  vol.  A*  p*  115.  Abulpharagius,  D}rnast  p.  112.  vers.  Pocock.)  Perhaps, 
as  in  the  Trojan  war,  the  operations  were  interrupted  by  excursions  and  detach-* 
meats,  till  the  last  seren^  days  of  the  siege. 

VOL.  VI.  2  c 
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introduced  to  the  tent  of  that  venerable  commander 
He  received  and  dismissed  them  with  courtesy.     They 
returned  with  a  written  agreement,  on  the  faith  of  a 
companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all  hostilities  should  cease ; 
that  the  voluntary  emigrants  might  depart  in  safety,  with 
as  much  as  they  could  carry  away  of  their  effects ;  and 
that  the  tributary  subjects  of  the  caliph  should  enjoy 
their  lands  and  houses,  with  the  use  and  possession  of 
seven  churches.     On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable 
hostages,  and  the  gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were  deli- 
vered into  his  hands :  his  soldiers  imitated  the  modera- 
tion of  their  chief;  and  he  enjoyed  the  submissive  gra- 
titude of  a  people  whom  he  had  rescued  from  destruction. 
But  the  success  of  the  treaty  had  relaxed  their  vigilance, 
and  in  the  same  moment  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
city  was  betrayed  and  taken  by  assault.     A  party  of  a 
himdred  Arabs  had  opened  the  eastern  gate  to  a  more 
inexorable  foe.     No  quarter  (cried  the  rapacious  and 
sanguinary  Caled),  no  quarter  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord. 
His  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of  Christian  blood 
was  poured  down  the  streets  of  Damascus.     When  he 
reached  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  he  was  astonished  and 
provoked  by  the  peacefiil  aspect  of  his  companions ;  their 
swords  were  in  the  scabbard,  and  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  priests  and  monks. — ^Abu  Obeidah 
saluted  the  g^eral ;  God  (s^id  he)  has  delivered  the  city 
into  my  hands  by  way  of  surrend^r^  and  has  saved  the  be- 
lievers  the  trouble  offghting. — And  am  I  rwt  (replied 
the  indignant  Caled),  am  I  not  the  lieutenant  of  the  com-- 
mander  of  the  faithful?  Have  I  not  taken  the  city  by 
storm  ?  The  unbelievers  shall  perish  by  the  sword.    Fall 
on.    The  hungry  and  cruel  Arabs  would  have  obeyed 
the  welcome  command ;  and  Damascus  was  lost,  if  the 
benevolence  of  Abu  Obeidah  had  not  been  supported  by 
a  decent  and  dignified  firmness.     Throwing  himself  be- 
tween the  trembling  citizens  and  the  most  eager  of  the 
barbarians,  he  adjured  them  by  the  holy  name  of  God, 
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to  respect  his  promise,  to  suspend  their  fury,  and  to  wait 
the  determination  of  their  chiefs.  The  chiefs  retired 
into  the  church  of  St.  Mary ;  and  after  a  vehement  de- 
bate, Caled  submitted  in  some  measure  to  the  reason 
and  authority  of  his  coUeo^e ;  who  urged  the  sanctity 
of  a  covenant,  the  advantage  as  well  as  the  honour  which 
the  Moslems  would  derive  from  the  punctual  perform- 
ance of  their  word,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  which 
they  must  encounter  from  the  distrust  and  despair  of  the 
rest  of  the  Syrian  cities.  It  was  agreed  that  the  sword 
should  be  sheathed ;  that  the  part  of'  Damascus  which 
had  surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah,  should  be  immediately 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  capitulation ;  and  that  the 
final  decision  should  be  referred  to  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  the  caliph.P  A  large  majority  of  the  people 
accepted  the  terms  of  toleration  and  tribute ;  and  Da- 
mascus is  still  peopled  by  twenty  thousand  Christians. 
But  the  valiant  Thomas,  and  the  freebom  patriots  who 
had  fought  under  his  banner,  embraced  the  alternative 
of  poverty  and  exile.  In  the  adjacent  meadow,  a  nu- 
merous encampment  was  formed  of  priests  and  laymen, 
of  soldiers  and  citizens,  of  women  and  children :  they 
collected,  with  haste  and  terror,  their  most  precious 
moveables ;  and  abandoned  with  loud  lamentations  or 
silent  anguish  their  native  homes,  and  the  pleasant  banks 
of  the  Pharphar.  The  inflexible  soul  of  Caled  was  not 
touched  by  the  spectacle  of  their  distress ;  he  disputed 
with  the  Damascenes  the  property  of  a  magazine  of  com; 
endeavoured  to  exclude  the  garrison  from  the  benefit  of 
the  treaty ;  consented,  with  reluctance,  that  each  of  the 
fugitives  should  arm  himself  with  a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or 
a  bow;  and  sternly  declared,  that,  after  a  respite  of  three 
dap,  they  might  be  pursued  and  treated  as  the  enemies 
of  the  Moslems. 

P  It  appears  from  Abiilfeda(p.  if  5.)  and  Ebnaciii,  (p.  St.)  tkatthiB  dittinctioii 
of  the  two  parts  of  Damascus  was  long  TenramlMFed,  though  net  always  respected, 
by  die  Mahomecaik  sovereigns.  See  likewise  Ea^ehius.  (Annal.  torn.  S.  p.  S79. 
380.385.) 

2c2 
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Panait  of     Th^  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  completed  the 
the  Darna-  nijn  of  theexilcs  of  Damascus.     A  nobleman  of 


the  city,  of  the  name  of  Jonas,**  was  betrothed  to 
a  wealthy  maiden;  but  her  parents  delayed  the  con- 
summation of  his  nuptials,  and  their  daughter  was  per- 
suaded to  escape  with  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen. 
They  corrupted  the  nightly  watchmen  of  the  gate  Keisan : 
the  lover,  who  led  the  way,  was  encompassed  by  a  squa- 
dron of  Arabs :  but  his  exclamation  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
— The  bird  is  taken^  admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten 
her  return.  In  the  presence  of  Caled,  and  of  death,  the 
unfortunate  Jonas  professed  his  belief  in  one  God,  and  his 
apostle  Mahomet;  and  continued,  till  the  season  of  his 
martyrdom^  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  sin- 
cere Mussulman.  When  the  city  was  taken,  he  flew  to 
the  monastery  where  Eudocia  had  taken  refuge;  but 
the  lover  was  forgotten;  the  apostate  was  scorned;  she 
preferred  her  religion  to  her  country ;  and  the  justice  of 
Caled,  though  deaf  to  mercy,  refused  to  detain  by  force 
a  male  or  female  inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  days 
was  the  general  confined  to  the  city  by  the  obligation 
of  the  treaty,  and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new  conquest 
His  appetite  for  blood  and  rapine  would  have  been  ex- 
tinguished by  the  hopeless  computation  of  time  and  dis- 
tance; but  he  listened  to  the  importunities  of  Jonas, 
who  assured  him  that  the  weary  fugitives  might  yet  be 
overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  in  the 
disguise  of  Christian  Arabs,  Caled  undertook  the  pursuit. 
They  halted  only  for  the  moments  of  prayer ;  and  the 
guide  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country.  For  a 
long  way  the  footsteps  of  the  Damascenes  were  plain 

4  On  the  fate  of  these  loTen,  whom  he  names  Phocyas  and  Eudocia,  Mr.  Hughes 
has  hoilt  the  siege  of  Damascus,  one  of  our  most  popular  tragedies,  and  which 
possesses  the  rare  merit  of  blending  nature  and  history,  the  manners  of  the  times 
and  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  foolish  delicacy  of  the  players  compelled  hiia 
to  soften  the  guilt  of  the  hero  and  the  despnir  of  tlie  heroine.  Instead  of  a  base 
renegado,  Phocyas  serves  the  Arabs  as  an  honourable  ally ;  instead  of  prompting 
their  pursuit,  he  flies  to  thesuccour  of  his  countrymen,  and,  after  killing  Galea  and 
perai,  is  himself  mortaUy  wounded,  and  expires  in  the  presence  of  Eudocia,  who 
professes  her  resolution  to  take  the  veil  at  Constantinople.    A  frigid  catastrophe! 
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and  coni»picuous :  they  vanished  on  a  sudden;  but  the 
Saracens  were  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  ca- 
ravan had  turned  aside  into  the  mountains,  and  must 
speedily  fall  into  their  hands.  In  traversing  the  ridges 
of  the  Libanus,  they  endured  intolerable  hardships,  and 
the  sinking  spirits  of  the  veteran  fanatics  were  sup- 
ported and  cheered  by  the  unconquerable  ardour  of  a 
lover.  From  a  peasant  of  the  country,  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  emperor  had  sent  orders  to  the  colony  of 
exiles,  to  pursue  without  delay  the  road  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  of  Constantinople;  apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  the 
soldiers  and  people  of  Antioch  might  be  discouraged 
by  the  sight  and  the  story  of  their  sufferings.  The  Sa- 
racens were  conducted  through  the  territories  of  Gabala' 
and  Laodicea,  at  a  cautious  distance  from  the  walls  of 
the  cities;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  night  was  dark, 
a.single  mountain  set)arated  them  from  theRoman  army; 
and  Caled,  ever  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  brethren, 
whispered  an  ominous  dream  in  the  ear  of  his  compa- 
nion. With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  prospect  again  clear- 
ed, and  they  saw  before  them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the 
tents  of  Damascus.  After  a  short  interval  of  repose  and 
prayer,  Caled  divided  his  cavalry  into  four  squadrons, 
committing  the  first  to  his  faithful  Derar,  and  reserving 
the  last  for  himself.  They  successively  rushed  on  the 
promiscuous  multitude,  insufficiently  provided  with  arms, 
and  already  vanquished  by  sorrow  and  fatigue.  Except 
a  captive  who  was  pardoned  and  dismissed,  ^e  Arabs 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  not  a  Christian 
of  either  sex  escaped  the  edge  of  dieir  scimitars.  The 
gold  and  silver  of  Damascus  was  scattered  over  the  camp, 
and  a  Toy^l  wardrobe  of  three  hundred  load  of  silk  might 
clothe  an  army  of  naked  barbarians.     In  the  tumult  of 

'  The  towns  of  Gabala  and  Laodicea,  which  the  Arabs  passed,  still  exist  in  a 
state  of  decay.  (Maandrell,  p.  11,  IS.  Focock,  vol.  3.  p.  13.)  Had  not  the 
Christians  been  o^eitaken,  th^  must,  have  crossed  the  Orontes  on  some  bridge  in 
the  sixteen  miles  between  Antioch  and  the  sea,  and  might  have  rejomed  the  high 
road  of  Constantinople  at  Alexandria.  The  itineraries  will  represent  the  direc- 
tions and  distances,  (p.  146. 148.  581,  58f .  edit.  Wesseling.) 
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the  battl^y  Jonas  sought  and  found  the  object  of  his  pur- 
fioit;  but  her  resentment  was  mflamed  by  the  last  act  of 
his  perfidy;  and  as  Eudocia  struggled  in  his  hateful 
embraces,  she  struck  a  dagger  to  her  heart    Another 
female,  the  widow  of  Thomas,  and  the  real  or  supposed 
daughter  of  Heraclius,  was  spared  and  released  without 
a  ransom :  but  the  generosity  of  Galed  was  the  eflPect  of 
his  contempt ;  and  the  haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by  a 
message  of  defiance,  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.    Galed 
had  penetrated  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the 
heart  of  the  Roman  province:  he  returned  to  Damascus 
with  the  same  secrecy  and  i^eed.     On  the  accession  of 
Omar,  the  sword  of  God  was  removed  from  the  command ; 
but  the  caliph,  who  blamed  the  rashness,  was  compelled 
to  applaud  the  vigour  and  conduct,  of  the  enterprise. 
Pj^q£         Another  expedition  of  the  conquerors  of  Da- 
Abyu.      mascus  will  equally  dispky  their  avidity  and 
their  contempt  for  the  riches  of  the  present  world.  They 
were  informed  that  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
the  country  were  annually  collected  in  the  fair  of  Abyla,' 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  city ;  that  the  cell  of  a  de- 
vout hermit  was  visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  multitude 
of  pilgrims;  and  that  the  festival  of  trade  and  super- 
stition would  be  ennobled  by  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter 
of  the  governor  of  Tripoli.    Abdallah,  the  son  of  Jaa&r, 
a  glorious  and  holy  martyr,  undertook,  with  a  banner 
of  five  hundred  horse,  the  pious  and  profitable  conomais- 
sion  of  despoiling  the  infidels.     As  he  approached  the 
fair  of  Abyla,  he  was  astonished  by  the  report  of  the 
mighty  concourse  of  Jews  and  Christians,  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  of  natives  of  Syria  and  of  strangers  of  E^ypt, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  besides  a  guard  of  five 
thousand  horse  that  attended  the  person  of  the  bride. 
The  Saracens  paused.  For  my,  awn  part  (said  Abdallah), 

«  Didr  Abil  Kodot.  After  TetrenchiDg;  the  hwt  vord*  the  epithet.  My,  I  dia- 
covered  the  Abila  of  LyBanias  between  Damaflcoi  and  HeUopolie:  the  name 
(AMI  signifies  a  vineyvd)  concurs  with  die  sitnation  to  justify  my  conjectim. 
(  Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  1.  p.  3ir,  torn.  2.  p.  5«5.  5J7.) 
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/  dare  not  go  back;  our  foes  tare  mtmjf^  mr  danger  is 
great y  but  our  reward  is  splendid  and  secure,  either  in 
this  life  or  in  the  life  to  came.  Let  every  man,  accord-^ 
ing  to  his  inclination^  advance  or  retire.  Not  a  Mussul- 
man deserted  fak  standard.  Lead  the  way  (said  Abdallah 
to  lu8  Christian  guide),  and  you  shrill  see  what  the  com-- 
panims  of  the  prophet  can  perform.  They  charged  in 
five  squadrons;  but  after  the  first  advantage  of  the  sur- 
prise, they  were  encompassed  and  almost  overwhehned 
by  the  multitude  of  their  enemies;  and  their  valiant  band 
is  fancifully  compared  to  a  white  spot  in  the  skin  of  a 
black  cameL^  About  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  their 
weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  when  they  panted 
on  the  verge  of  eternity,  they  discovered  an  approaching 
cloud  of  dust;  they  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
tecbiri"  and  they  soon  perceived  the  standard  of  Caled, 
who  flew  to  their  relief  with  the  utmost  speed  of  his  ca- 
valry. The  Christians  were  broken  by  his  attack,  and 
slaughtered  in  their  flight,  as  far  as  the  river  of  Tripoli. 
They  left  behind  them  the  various  riches  of  the  fair;  the 
merchandises  that  were  exposed  for  sale,  the  money  that 
was  brought  for  purchase,  the  gay  decorations  of  the 
nuptials,  and  the  governor's  daughter,  with  forty  of  her 
female  attendants.  The  fruits,  provisions,  and  furniture, 
the  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  were  diligently  laden  on 
the  backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules;  and  the  holy  rob- 
bers returned  in  triumph  (o  Damascus.  The  hermit, 
after  a  short  and  angry  controversy  with  Caled,  declined 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in  the  soli- 
tary scene  of  blood  and  devastation. 

*  I  am  boldsr  than  Mr.  OcUey,  (toI.  1.  p.  194.)  wb>  daret  not  tnseTt  iM»  figo- 
mdve  eipveMioA  in  the  text,  tkoogk  he  obeerreem  a  marfpnal  aote,  that  the  Ara- 
bians often  borrow  their  cimiliee  from  that  naeAil  and  fiumliar  aoimaL    The  rein- 
deer may  be  equally  famooa  in  the  songi  of  the  Laplaadera. 
«  We  heard  the  Uebir:  ao  the  Asaba  call 
Their  ihoot  of  onset,  when  with  load  appeal 
They  challenge  heaveD,  as  li  demanding  conqueet 
This  woid,  80  foimiciable  in  their  holy  wars.Hb  a  Teib  actiye  (says  OcUey  in  hie 
index)  of  the  Moond  coBJiig«lioD>  from  Kabbtira,  which  lig&iilea  saying  Aila  Atkw! 
God  is  most  mii^ty  I 
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Sieges  of  Syria,'  one  of  the  countries  that  have  been  im- 
Heiiopo-  proved  by  the  most  early  cultivation,  is  not  un- 
Emeta,  worthy  of  the  preference.^  The  heat  of  the  di- 
A.D.  635.  ^^^^  jg  tempered  by  the  vicinily  of  the  sea  and 
mountains,  by  the  plen^  of  wood  and  water ;  and  the 
produce  of  a  fertile  soil  affords  the  subsistence,  and  en- 
courages the  propagation,  of  men  and  animals.  From 
the  age  of  David  to  that  of  Heraclius,  the  country  was 
overspread  with  ancient  and  flourishing  cities:  the  inha- 
bitants were  numerous  and  wealthy ;  and,  after  the  slow 
ravage  of  despotism  and  superstition,  after  the  recent 
calamities  of  the  Persian  war,  Syria  could  still  attract 
and  reward  the  rapacious  tribes  of  the  desert.  A  plain, 
of  ten  days'  journey  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  An^ 
tioch,  is  watered,  on  the  western  side,  by  the  winding* 
course  of  the  Orontes.  The  hills  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus  are  planted  firom  north  to  south,  between  the 
Orontes  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  epithet  of  hollow 
(Coelesyria)  was  applied  to  a  long  and  fruitful  valley, 
which  is  confined  in  the  same  direction  by  the  two  ridges 
of  snowy  moimtains.'  Among  the  cities  which  are  enu- 
merated by  Greek  and  oriental  names  in  the  geography 
and  conquest  of  Sjnria,  we  may  distinguish  Emesa  or 
Hems,  Heliopolis  or  Baalbec,  die  former  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  plain,  the  latter  as  the  capital  of  the  valley. 
Under  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  they  were  strong  and  popu* 

s  In  tbe  geography  of  Abulfeda,  the  deflcription  of  Syria,  his  native  coimtiy,  is 
the  most  interesting  and  authentic  portion.  It  was  pablished  in  Arabic  and  latin, 
lipsiflB,  1766,  in  quarto!  with  the  learned  notes  of  Kochler  and  Reiske,  and  some 
extracts  of  geography  and  natural  history  from  the  Ibn  01  Wardii.  Among  the  mo- 
dem trayels,  Pocock's  description  of  the  east  (of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  toL  ft. 
p.  88 — S09.)  is  a  work  of  superior  learning  and  dienity ;  but  the  author  too  often 
confounds  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  nad  read. 

1  The  praises  of  Dionysius  are  just  and  lively.    Km  td  ftn  (Syria)  mXXot  n  uu 
•MSioi  ov^^ic  ixMM-iv.  (in  Periegesi,  ▼.  902.  in  tom.  4.  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson.) 
In  another  place  he  styles  the  country  fMXvrroXiy  a»v  (y,  898.)  He  proceeds  to  sar» 
nao-0b  h  TM  Ximtpt  rt  uat  iv0&nt  nrXi to  yn^ 
UnD^  Tf  ^tffitfurai  ntu  h*}{MY  im^mp  Mftiv.  t.  9f  1, 9St. 

This  poetical  geographer  lived  in  the  age  of  Aucustos,  and  his  description  of  the 
world  is  illustrated  by  the  Greek  commentary  of  Eustathius,  who  paid  the  same 
compliment  to  Homer  and  Dionysius.  (Fabric  Bibliot.  Grac.  lib.  4.  c  t.  torn.  5. 
p.  tl,  &c.) 

>  The  topography  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Iibanus,  is  excellently  desvibed  by 
the  learning  and  sense  of  Reland.  (Palestin.  tom.  1.  p.  311 — 836.)- 
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lous :  the  turrets  glittered  from  a&r ;  an  ample  space 
was  covered  with  public  and  private  buildings;  and  the 
citizens  were  illustrious  by  their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their 
pride,  by  their  riches,  or  at  least  by  their  luxury.  In 
the  days  of  Paganism,  both  Emesa  and  Heliopolis  were 
addicted  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  or  the  sun ;  but  the 
decline :  of  their  ,  superstition  and  splendour  has  been 
marked  by  a  singular  variety  of  fortune.  Not  a  vestige 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Emesa,  which  was  equalled  in 
poetic  style  to  the  summits  of  mount  Libanus,''  while  the 
ruins  of  Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
excite  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  travel- 
ler.** The  measure  of  the  temple  is  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth :  the  front  is  adorned 
with  a  double  portico  of  eight  columns ;  fourteen  may 
be  counted  on  either  side ;  and  each  column,  forty-five 
feet  in  height,  is  composed  of  three  massy  blocks  of  stone 
or  marble.  The  proportions  and  ornaments  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order  express  the  architecture  of  the. Greeks; 
but  as  Baalbec  has  never  been  the  seat  of  a  monarch, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  expense  of  these 
magnificent  structures  could  be  supplied  by  private  or 
municipal  liberality.''    From  the  conquest  of  Damascus 

»    ..., Emess  fastigia  celsa  lenident 

Nam  difFasa  solo  latus  eiplicat ;  ac  subit  auras 
Turribus  in  caelum  nitentibtiB :  incola  claris 
Cor  stadiis  acuit    •    •     .     • 
Denique  flainmicomo  devoti  pectora  soli 
Vitam  agitant.    libanus  frondosa  cacamina  target, 
£t  tamen  his  certant  celsi  fastigia  templi. 
These  verses  of  the  Latin  version  of  Rofos  Avienus  ate  wanting  in  the  Greek  ori- 
ginal of  Dionysins  )  and  since  they  are  likewise  unnoticed  by  Eustathins,  I  musty 
with  Fabricios  (Bibliot  I^atin.  torn.  5.  p.  153.  edit.  Emesti),  and  against  Ssdmasiiis, 
(ad  Vopiscum,  p.  366, 367.  in  Hist.  Angast.)  ascribe  them  to  the  rancy  rather  thaa 
to  the  MSS.  of  Avienus. 

b  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  Maondrell's  slight  octavo  (Jonmey,  p.  134 — 
139.)  than  with  the  pompons  folio  of  Dr.  Pocock ;  (Description  of  the  East,  vol.  f . 
p.  106 — 113.)  but  every  preceding  account  is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tion and  drawings  of  MM.  Dawkins  and  Wood,  who  have  transported  into  Eng- 
land the  ruins  of  Pahnyra  and  Baalbec 

^  The  orientals  explain  the  prodigy  by  a  never-failing  expedient.  The  edifices  of 
Baalbec  were  constructed  by  the  fairies  or  the  genii.  (Hist,  de  Timour  Bee,  tom.3. 
Kb.  5.  c.  23.  p.  311, 31S.  Voyage  d'Otter,  torn.  1.  p.  83.)  With  less  absurdity,  but 
with  equal  ignorance,  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Chaukel  ascribe  them  to  the  Sabsaaiis  or 
Aadites.  Non  sunt  in  omni  Syria  edificiamagnificentiorahis.  (Tabula  Syrie,  p.  103.) 
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the  Saracens  proceeded  to  HI[eliopolis  and  Emesa ;  bat 
I  shall  decline  the  rq>etition  of  ihe  sallies  and  combate 
which  have  been  already  shewn  on  a  large  scale.  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  their  policy  was  not  less  effectual 
than  their  sword.  By  short  and  separate  truces  they  dis- 
solved the  union  of  the  enemy;  accustomed  the  Syrians 
to  compare  their  friendship  with  their  enmity ;  famili- 
arized the  idea  of  their  language,  religion,  and  manners; 
and  exhausted,  by  clandestine  purchase,  the  magazines 
and  arsenals  of  the  cities  which  they  returned  to  besiege. 
They  aggravated  the  ransom  of  the  more  wealthy  or  the 
more  obstinate ;  and  Chalcis  alone  was  taxed  at  five 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  five  thousand  ounces  of  silver, 
two  thousand  robes  of  silk,  and  as  many  figs  and  olives 
as  would  load  five  thousand  asses.  But  the  terms  of 
truce  or  capitulation  were  faithfiilly  observed ;  and  the 
lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  who  had  promised  not  to  enter 
the  walls  of  the  captive  Baalbec,  remained  tranquil  and 
inmioveable  in  his  tent  till  the  jarring  factions  solicited 
the  interposition  of  a  foreign  master.  The  conquest  of 
the  plain  and  valley  of  Syria  was  achieved  in  less  than 
two  years.  Yet  the  commander  of  the  fisiithful  reproved 
the  slowness  of  their  progress,  and  the  Saracens,  bewail- 
ing their  fault  with  tears  of  rage  and  repentance,  called 
aloud  on  their  chiefs  to  lead  them  forth  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Lord.  In  a  recent  action,  under  the  walls  of 
Emesa,  an  Arabian  youth,  the  cousin  of  Caled,  was  heard 
aloud  to  exclaim — Methinks  I  see  the  black-eyed  girls 
looking  upon  me  ;  one  of  whom^  should  she  appear  in  this 
worlds  all  mankind  would  die  for  love  of  her.  And  I  see 
in  the  hand  of  one  of  them^  a  handkerchief  of  green  silk, 
and  a  cup  of  precious  stones,  and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls 
out,  Come  hither  quickly,  for  I  love  thee.  With  these 
words,  charging  the  Christians,  he  made  havoc  where- 
ever  he  went,  till  observed  at  length  by  the  governor  oi 
Hems,  he  was  struck  through  with  a  javelin. 
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Battle  of  It  was  incumbent  oh  tlie  Saracens  to  exert  the 
IrS^Sa,  ^^^^  powers  of  their  valour  and  a&thtisiasm 
November,  against  the  forces  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
taught  by  repeated  losses,  that  the  rovers  of  the  desert 
had  undertaken,  aqd  would  speedily  achieve,  a  regular 
and  permanent  conquest.  From  the  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  fourscore  thousand  soldiers  were  trans- 
ported by  sea  and  land  to  Antioch  and  Caesarea :  the 
light  troops  of  the  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand 
Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribes  of  Gassan.  Under  the 
banner  of  Jabalah,  the  last  of  their  princes,  they  marched 
in  the  van ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Greeks,  that 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  diamond,  a  diamond  was  the 
most  effectual.  Heraclius  withheld  his  person  from  the 
dangers  of  the  field ;  but  his  presumption,  or  perhaps 
his  despondency,  suggested  a  peremptoiy  order,  that 
the  fate  of  the  province  and  the  war  should  be  decided 
by  a  single  battle.  The  Syrians  were  attached  to  the 
standard  of  Rome  and  of  the  cross ;  but  the  noble,  the 
citizen,  the  peasant,  were  exasperated  by  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  a  licentious  host,  who  oppressed  them  as 
subjects,  and  despised  them  as  strangers  and  aliens/  A 
report  of  these  mighty  preparations  was  conveyed  to  the 
Saracens  in  their  camp  of  Emesa;  and  the  chiefs, 
though  resolved  to  fight,  assembled  a  council :  the  faith 
of  Abu  Obeidah  would  have  expected  on  the  same 
spot  the  glory  of  martyrdom ;  the  wisdom  of  Caled  ad- 
vised an  honourable  retreat  to  the  skirts  of  Palestine 
and  Arabia,  where  they  might  await  the  succours  of  their 
friends,  and  the  attack  of  the  unbelievers.  A  speedy 
messenger  soon  returned  from  the  throne  of  Medina, 
with  the  blessings  of  Omar  and  Ali,  the  prayers  of  the 
widows  of  the  prophet,  and  a  reinforcement  of  eight 
thousand  Moslems.  In  their  way  they  overturned  a  de- 
tachment of  Greeks,  and  when  they  joined  at  Yermuk, 

*  I  have  read  somewbeie  in  Tacitua,  or  Grotiits,  Sabjectoshabenttanquam  sww* 
▼lies  tanqaam  alienos.  Some  Greek  officers  ravished  the  wife,  a^id  muidered 
the  child,  of  their  Syrian  landlord ;  and  Manuel  smiled  at  his  undutifol  complaint. 
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the  camp  of  their  brethren,  they  found  the  pleasing  in' 
telligence,  that  Caledhad  already  defeated  and  scattered 
the  Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bosra,  the  springs  of  mount  Hermon 
descend  in  a  torrent  to  the  plain  of  Decapolis,  or  ten 
cities ;  and  the  Hieromax,  a  name  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted to  Yermuk,  is  lost  after  a  short  course  in  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.*  The  banks  of  this  obscure  stream  were  il- 
lustrated by  a  long  and  bloody  encounter.  On  this  mo- 
mentous occasion,  the  public  voice,  and  the  modesty  of 
Abu  Obediah,  restored  the  command  to  the  most  de- 
serving of  the  Moslems.  Caled  assumed  his  station  in 
the  front,  his  colleague  was  posted  in  the  rear,  that  the 
disorder  of  the  fugitives  might  be  checked  by  his  vene- 
rable aspect  and  the  sight  of  the  yellow  banner  which 
Mahomet  had  displayed  before  the  walls  of  Chaibar. 
The  last  line  was  occupied  by  the  sister  of  Derar,  with 
the  Arabian  women  who  had  enlisted  in  this  holy  war, 
who  were  acccustomed  to  wield  the  bow  and  the  lance, 
and  who  in  a  moment  of  captivity  had  defended,  against 
the  uncircumcised  ravishers,  their  chastity  and  religion.^ 
The  exhortation  of  the  general  was  brief  and  forcible. 
Paradise  is  before  you^  the  devil  andhell-Jire  in  your  rear. 
Yet  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  that  the 
right  wing  of  the  Arabs  was  broken  and  separated  from 
the  main  body.  Thrice  did  they  retreat  in  disorder,  and 
thrice  were  they  driven  back  to  the  charge  by  the  re- 
proaches and  blows  of  the  women.  In  the  intervals  of 
action,  Abu  Obeidah  visited  the  tents  of  his  brethren, 
prolonged  their  repose  by  repeating  at  once  the  prayers 
of  two  different  hours ;  bound  up  their  wounds  with  his 

«  See  Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  1.  p.  272. 283.  torn.  2.  p.  773. 775.  This  learned 
professor  was  equal  to  the  task  of  describing  the  Holy  Land,  since  he  was  alike 
conyersant  with  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Hebrew  and  Arabian  li^ratore.  The 
Yermak,  or  Hieromaz,  is  noticed  by  Cellaiius  (Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  2.  p.  392.) 
and  d'Anville.  (Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  2.  p.  185.)  The  Arabs,  and  even 
Abolfeda  himself,  do  not  seem  to  recognise  the  scene  of  their  victorr. 

'  These  women  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hamyarites,'who  deriyed  their  origin 
from  the  ancient  Amalekites.  Their  females  were  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback, 
and  to  fight  like  the  Amazons  of  old.    (Ockley,  vol.  1 .  p.  67.) 
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own  handSy  and  administered  the  comfortable  reflection, 
that  the  infidels  partook  of  their  sufferings  without  par- 
taking of  their  reward.  Four  thousand  and  thirty  of  the 
Moslems  were  buried  in  the  field  of  battle;  and  the  skill 
of  the  Armenian  archers  enabled  seven  hundred  to  boast 
that  they  had  lost  an  eye  in  that  meritorious  service. 
The  veterans  of  the  Syrian  war  acknowledged  that  it  was 
the  hardest  and  most  doubtful  of  the  days  which  they 
had  seen.  But  it  was  likewise  the  most  decisive:  many 
thousand  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swords 
of  the  Arabs ;  many  were  slaughtered,  after  the  defeat, 
in  the  woods  and  mountains ;  many,  by  mistaking  the 
ford,  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Yermuk ;  and 
however  the  loss  may  be  magnified,^  the  Christian  writers 
confess  and  bewail  the  bloody  punishment  of  their  sins.^ 
Manuel,  the  Roman  general,  was  either  killed  at  Da- 
mascus, or  took  refiige  in  the  monastery  of  mount  Sinai. 
An  exile  in  the  Byzantine  court,  Jabalah  lamented  the 
manners  of  Arabia,  and  his  unlucky  preference  of  the 
Christian  cause.'  He  had  once  inclined  to  the  profes- 
sion of  Islam ;  but  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Jabalah 
was  provoked  to  strike  one  of  his  brethren,  and  fled 
with  amazement  from  the  stem  and  equal  justice  of 
the  caliph.  The  victorious  Saracens  enjoyed  at  Damas- 
cus a  month  of  pleasure  and  repose:  the  spoil  was 
divided  by  the  discretion  of  Abu  Obeidah :  an  equal 

ff  We  killed  of  them,  says  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  caliph,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  made  prkoners  forty  thousand.  (Ockley,  vol.  1.  p.  S41.)  As  I  cannot 
doubt  hiB  yeracity,  nor  believe  his  computation,  I  must  suspect  that  the  Arabic  his- 
torians indulged  diemselves  in  the  practice  of  composing  speeches  and  lettens  for 
their  heroes. 

^  After  deploring  the  sins  of  the  Christians,  Theophanes  adds,  (Chronograph,  p. 
f76.)  anm  H  i^/c*uoc  A/maXhx  rtnrrcn  hfxttt  rn  X«»  rw  Xjictov,  xai  yinrat  v^tm  ^a 
vrmcrtf  tov  Tv/amkov  cr^Arw  h  *ara  to  rci0iBaf  \tyo»  (does  he  mean  Aiznadin  ?)  xai 
Iif/bMuutv»  XAI  Tuv  aQio-fAn  SufAarv/yertat.  His  account  is  brief  and  obscure,  but  he  ac- 
cuses the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  adverse  wind,  and  the  cloud  of  dust :  /m«  hmt' 
dime  (the  Romans)  amtf^oimreu  tx^fot^  ^i«  tov  xovioprov,  hrronrat,  xat  kavrovt  BaX- 
Xom;  itc  TAc  0^nve)ouc  rou  U(fM/p(Bcu  troTa^ov  ixtt  av»\trro  afinf,  (Chronograph,  p. 
280. 

*  See  Abulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  70,  71.)  who  transcribes  the  poetical  com- 
plaint of  Jabalah  himself,  and  some  panegyrical  strains  of  an  Arabian  ^oet,  to 
whom  the  chief  of  Gassan  sent  from  Constantinople  a  gift  of  five  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  by  the  hands  of  the  ambassadors  of  Omar. 
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share  was  allotted  to  a  soldier  and  to  his  horse ;  and  a 
double  portion  was  reserved  for  the  noble  coursers  of 
the  Arabian  breed. 

CunqueBt      After  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  the  Roman  army 
^jem-    no  longer  appeared  in  the  field ;  andjthe  Saracens 
A.  D.69r.  might  securely  choose  among  the  fortified  towns 
of  Syria,  the  first  object  of  their  attack.    They  consulted 
the  caliph  whether  they  should  march  to  Caesarea  or 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  advice  of  Ali  determined  the  imme- 
diate siege  of  the  latter.     To  a  profane  eye,  Jerusalem 
was  the  first  or  second  capital  of  Palestine;  but  after  Mec- 
ca and  Medina,  it  was  revered  and  visited  by  the  devout 
Moslems,  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  had 
been  sanctified  by  the  revelation  of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and 
of  Mahomet  himself.   The  son  of  Abu  Sophian  was  sent 
with  five  thousand  Arabs  to  try  the  first  experiment  of 
surprise  or  treaty ;  but  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  town  was 
invested  by  the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.     He  ad- 
dressed the  customary  summons  to  the  chief  comman- 
ders and  people  of  Mlia}     Health  and  happiness  to 
every  one  that  follows  the  right  way  !   We  require  of  you 
to  testify  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is 
his  apostle.     If  you  refuse  this,  consent  to  pay  tribute, 
and  be  under  us  forthwith.     Otherwise  I  shall  bring 
men  against  you  who  love  death  better  than  you  do  the 
drinking  of  wine  or  eating  hog'sflesh.     Nor  will  lever 
stir  from  you,  if  it  please  God,  till  I  have  destroyed  those 
that Jight for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your  children.  But 
the   city  was  defended  on  every  side  by  deep  valleys 
and  steep  ascents ;  since  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  walls 
and  towers  had  been  anxiously  restored;  the  bravest  of 
the  fugitives  of  Yermuk  had  stopped  in  the  nearest  place 
of  refuge;  and  in  the  defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 

k  In  the  same  of  the  city,  the  profane  prevailed  oyer  the  sacred ;  JenaaUm  waa 
known  to  the  devout  Christians ;  (Eoseb.  de  Martyr.  Palest,  c.  9.)  but  the  legal 
and  popular  appellation  of  JElia  (the  colony  of  ^lius  Hadrianus)  has  passed  from 
the  Komans  to  the  Arabs.  (Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  1.  p.  «07.  torn.  2.  p.  836.  D'Her- 
belot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  Cods,  p  269.  Ilia,  p.  4t0.)  The  epithet  of  At  Cods, 
the  Holy,  is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  Jerusalem. 
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the  natives  and  strangers  might  feel  some  sparks  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  so  fiercely  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  Saracens.  The  siege  of  Jerasalem  lasted  four 
months;  not  a  day  was  lost  without  some  action  of 
sally  or  assault;  the  military  engines  incessantly  played 
from  the  ramparts;  and  the  inclemoicy  of  the  winter 
was  still  more  painful  and  destructive  to  the  Arabs.  The 
Christians  yielded  at  length  to  the  perseverance  of  the 
besiegers.  The  patriarch  Sophronius  appeared  on  the 
walls,  and  by  the  voice  of  an  interpreter  demanded  a 
conference.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  dissuade  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  caliph  from  his  impious  enterprise,  he  pro- 
posed, in  the  name  of  the  people,  ^  fair  capitulation, 
with  this  extraordinary  clause,  that  the  articles  of  secu* 
rity  should  be  ratified  by  the  authority  and  presence  of 
Omar  himself.  The  question  was  debated  in  the  council 
of  Medina ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the  advice  of 
Ali,  persuaded  the  caliph  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  sol- 
diers and  enemies,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  journey  is 
more  illustrious  than  the  royal  pageants  of  vanity  and 
oppression.  The  conqueror  of  Persia  and  Syria  was 
mounted  on  a  red  camel,  which  carried,  besides  his  per- 
son, a  bag  of  com,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and 
a  leather  bottle  of  water.  Wherever  he  halted,  the  com- 
pany, without  distinction,  was  invited  to  partake  of  his 
homely  fare,  and  repast  was  consecrated  by  the  prayer 
and  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.'  But 
in  this  expedition  of  pilgrimage,  his  power  was  exer- 
cised in  the  administration  of  justice;  he  reformed  the 
licentious  polygamy  of  the  Arabs,  relieved  the  tributa- 
ries firom  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  chastised  the  luxury 
of  the  Saracens,  by  despoiling  them  of  their  rich  silks, 
and  dragging  them  on  their  faces  in  the  dirt.  When 
he  came  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  caliph  cried  with 

>  The  nngular  journey  and  ecppage  of  Omar  are  described  (bendee  Ockley, 
vol.  1.  p.  S50.)  by  Murtadi.    (Blenreilles  de  TEgypte,  p.  200—202.) 
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a  loud  voice, — God  is  victorious.     O  Lord^  give  us  an 
an  easy  conquest !  aad  pitching  his  tent  of  coarse  hair, 
calmly  seated  himself  on  the  ground.    After  signing  the 
capitulation,  he  entered  the  city  without  fear  or  precau- 
tion; and  courteously  discoursed  with   the  patriarch 
concerning  its  religious  antiquities.™  Sophronius  bowed 
before  his  new  master,  and  secretly  muttered,  in  the 
words  of  Daniel, — The  abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the 
holy  placeJ"     At  the  hour  of  prayer  they  stood  together 
in  the  church  of  the  resurrection ;  but  the  caliph  refused 
to  perform  his  devotions,  and  contented  himself  with 
praying  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  Constantine.    To 
the  patriarch  he  disclosed  his  prudent  and  honourable 
motive.    Had  I  yielded  (said  Omar)  to  your  request,  the 
Moslems  of  a  future  age  would  have  infringed  the  treaty, 
under  colour  of  imitating  my  example.     By  his  command 
the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  prepared  for 
the  foundation  of  a  mosch;""  and,  during  a  residence  of 
ten  days,  he  regulated  the  present  and  future  state  of 
his  Syrian  conquests.     Medina  might  be  jealous,  lest 
the  caliph  should  be  detained  by  the  sanctity  of  Jeru- 
salem or  the  beauty  of  Damascus;  her  apprehensions 
were  dispelled  by  his  prompt  and  voluntary  return  to  the 
tomb  of  the  apostle.^ 

■  The  Aralw  boast  of  an  old  prophecy  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and  describing 
tlie  name,  the  religion,  and  the  person  of  Omar,  the  future  conqueror.  By  such 
arts  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  pride  of  their  foreign  masters,  Cyrus 
and  Alex^der.    (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  11.  c  1. 8.  p.  547.  579— 58«.) 

"  To  $h\uyixa  mc  f^njUO^-Kvc  to  ^dfv  iut  AannX  rw  ff^o^rw  Icrmq  n  rowatiLytm, 
Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  281.  This  prediction,  which  had  already  served  for 
AntiMrhus  and  the  Romans,  was  again  refitted  for  the  present  occasion,  by  the 
economy  of  Sophronius,  one  of  the  deepest  theologians  of  the  Monothelite  eon- 
troversy. 

*  According  to  the  accurate  survey  of  d'Anville,  (Dissertation  sur  Taacienne 
Jerusalem,  p.  42—54.)  the  mesch  of  Omar,  enlarged  and  embellished  by  succeed- 
ing caliphs,  covered  the  ground  of  the  ancient  temple  (vaXmn  ra/  fjoya^m  yeuv 
luffY^ov,  says  Phocas),  a  length  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  a  breadth  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  toise$.  The  Nubian  geographer  declares,  that  this  masnifi- 
cent  structure  was  second  only  in  size  and  beauty  to  the  great  mosch  of  Cordova, 
(p.  113.)  whose  present  state  Mr.  Swinburne  has  so  elegantly  represented.  (Tra- 
vels into  Spain,  p.  396 — 302.) 

P  Of  the  many  Arabic  tarikhs  or  chronicles  of  Jerusalem,  (d'Herbelot,  p.  867.) 
Ockley  found  one  among  the  Pocock  MSS.  of  Oxford,(vol,  1.  p.  ?57.)  whidi  he  has 
used  to  supply  the  defective  narrative  of  Al  Wakidi. 
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Of  Aleppo  To  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  the  Syrian* 
^^^'  war,  the  caliph  had  formed  two  separate  armies; 
A. D. 638.  a  chosen' detachment,  under  Amrou  and  Yezid, 
was  left  in  the  camp  of  Palestine;  while  the  larger  di- 
vision, under  the  standard  of  Abu  Obeidah  and  Caled, 
marched  away  to  the  north  against  Antioch  and  Aleppo. 
The  latter  of  these,  the  Bersea  of  the  Greeks,  was  not  yet 
illustrious  as  the  capital  of  a  province  or  a  kingdom ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  by  anticipating  their  submission, 
and  pleading  their  poverty,  obtained  a  moderate  coili- 
position  for  their  lives  and  religion.  But  the  castle  of 
Aleppo,**  distinct  from  the  city,  stood  erect  on  a  lofty 
artificial  mound :  the  sides  were  sharpened  to  a  preci- 
pice, and  faced  with  ^e  stone ;  and  the  breadth  of  the 
ditch  might  be  filled  with  water  from  the  neighbouring 
springs.  After  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  the  gar- 
rison was  still  equal  to  the  defence ;  and  Youkinna,  their 
valiant  and  hereditary  chief,  had  murdered  his  brother, 
a  holy  monk,  for  daring  to  pronounce  the  name  of  peace. 
In  a  siege  of  four  or  five  months,  the  hardest  of  the 
Syrian  war,  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens  were  killed 
and  wounded :  their  removal  to  the  distance  of  a  mile 
could  not  seduce  the  vigilance  of  Youkinna:  nor  could 
the  Christians  be  terrified  by  the  execution  of  three  hun- 
dred captives,  whom  they  beheaded  before  the  castle 
wall.  The  silence,  and  at  length  the  complaints,  of 
Abu  Obeidah  informed  the  caliph,  that  their  hope  and 
patience  were  consumed  at  the  foot  of  this  impregnable 
fortress.  lam  variously  affected  (replied  Omar)  by  the 
difference  of  your  success :  but  I  charge  you  by  no  means 
to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle.  Your  retreat  would  dimi- 
nish the  reputation  ofotir  arms,  and  encourage  the  infi- 

4  Hie  Peruan  historian  of  Tiorar  (torn.  3.  lil>.  5.  c.  21.  p.  SOO.)  deicribea  the 
castle  of  Aleppo,  as  founded  on  a  rock  one  hundred  cubits  in  height ;  a-proof,  savs 
the  French  tianslator,  that  he  had  nevex  visited  the  place.  It  is  now  in  the  mitut 
of  the  city,  of  no  strength,  wiUi  a  single  gate ;  the  arcuit  is  ahout  fiye  or  six  hun- 
dred pacea>  and  the  mtdi  half  full  of  stagnant  water.  (Voyagea  de  TaTexnier, 
torn.  1.  p.  149.  Pocock,  toI.  9.  part.  1.  p.  150) .  The  fortresses  of  the  east  are 
contemptible  to  a  European  eye, 
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4fk  iiJ^Mi  ufm^m<m4ifl€id»,  Bmm  hjbre  Akppa 
till  Gorf  fh^ft  detfirmim  tH  W«rfi  «mi forage  with  ymtp 
hw^e  roufid  tk^  ^aa^  ^uniry^  Tlie  ^hortatioa  of 
the  Q<»imaBder  ^  the  fM&fu}  was  fortified  by  a  suppljF 
of  y^uf^re  frQm  all  thie  tnhw  of  Aiabia,  y^hx^  arriyei) 
iji  tb^  capip  (m  b^M^ea.  or  <;amel3*  Among  these  wa» 
Df^i9e%  of  a,  9ffni^  bkl^,  but  of  gigaj:rti€  size  and  ia- 
^pi4  r^splntioii.  The  fortj-sevi^uth  day  of  hi»  seryicq 
h^  pffpposec)}  wiith  only  thirty  in^p,  tQ  mk^  an  attemjMt 
oB  the  csa^tle.  The  esperienoe  w4  teskknoiQr  of  Cale4 
D^6nra»^D4^  hia  ofi!^ ;  an4  Abu  Obei^ah  ^^vopnishe^ 
h^  hi!f  th^e^  not  l»  ^pise  th#  b«Nsei:  oppigii^  of  Daioiesk 
8^69  h§  hii¥iwK  «ml4  W  v^tipqiii^h  tho  pubVo  oaxe^ 
wou)4  ^h»§plWly  sQTiw  un^w  the»  hamper  of  th^  sla^^ 
HiA  dewgia  ^nusi  QOYorc^  hj  thQ  upp^ara^co  of  a  retfa^^ 
afid  ^  c^kB^  of  tb^SvMQM  was  pitched  about a^leagnei 
iam^  Al^PQ-  Th«  thii^ty  adv^^iltWQts  %  i»  ainh»sh  ^ 
tb^  fc^  of  th^  hjU ;  aujd  Pswf^  at  It^ngth  anc^oeded  ii» 
U§  iR|i|iri^,  thowgh  be^  was.  pvovoJtedk  by  the  ig&oraocQ 
^  hfe  Qs^  oaptivesu  Qod  wr*«  tk«^,  dpgs  (said  th^ 
i^tiivaW  A  rabX  «^«*  ^  "rtr^^  barbarous  Iflngmge  tkfjf, 
9f^.,  At  ihf^  dftrk^t  hour  of  th^  night  h^  scaled  the 
sw^t  a4«SP»i^l^  h«gl^t,.whifikvh^4  ^Ugw^ly  «iwveyed, 
a^  p|#^  wlif^r^  the  stpn^  w?r?;leiw  ex^V^  or  the  fij<^ 
l^s  perp^ndie^lar,  or  th^  guard  lep^  v^^ilairt.  Sey^i  qf 
the  stoutjsipjb  S^ra^eni^  mooted  on  each  other's  shoulder^ 
%n4  the  Tf(eight;oC  the  column  wa9  sustained  on  th?  bToa4 
ajvjL  s^wy  bac):;  of  thei  gigad^tfc  slavQ*  The  ^br^mtw^ 
in  this  painful  a^t^nt  could  grasp  and  climb  the  lowc^sl 
pait  of  the  battlemwts;  ^ey  ^lentHy  stabbed  and  cast 
dp^'im  1^^  fife^tio^s  ;•  and  th^  thirty  brethr^^n,.  repeating 
a  ^0^  eja<i^:i]^Qc^  Q  ^po^  qf  God^  hfilff  asiddeliver  usf 
were  successively  drawn  up  by  the  long  folds  of  their 
tuxjiftpa.  With  bold  and  cautious  footsteps,  Daanes  ex.- 
plpred  the  pa^Lce  of  the  gpremor,  who  celebrated,  iii 
rtolovs*  merriment,  die  festival  of  his  deli^maBce.  From 
thedce  returning  to  his  companions^  he  assaulted  on  iib» 
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imide  the  eatrance  of  the  castte*  Thoy  overpowered 
the  guard)  imbolted  the  gate,  let  down  the  drawbridgei 
aad  defended  the  narrow  pas9,  till  the  arrml  of  Gated, 
with  the  dawn  of  day>  relieved  their  danger  and  asmred 
their  conquest  Youkinna,  a  formidable  foe,  became 
an  active  and  useful  proeeljte;  and  tihie  general  of  the 
Saracens  expressed  his  regard  for  the  most  humble  merit, 
hj  detaining  the  army  at  Aleppo  till  Dames  was  cured 
of  his  honourable  wounds*  The  capital  of  Sjma  was  still 
covered  by  the  castle  of  Aazaz  and  the  iron  bridge  of 
the  Orontes.  After  the  k)8s  pf  these  important  posts, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  armies,  the 
luxury  of  Antioeh'  trembled  and  obeyed.  Her  safety 
was  ransomed  with  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold ;  but  the  throue  df  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  government  in  the  east,  which  had 
been  decorated  by  Ce^sar  with  the  titles  of  free,  and 
holjr  and  inviolate,  was  degraded  under  the  yoke  of  the 
caliphs  to  the  secondary  rank  of  a  provincial  town/ 
^^j^  ^  In  the  life  of  Heradius,  the  glories  of  the  Per^ 
HeracUiM.  siau  War  are  clouded  on  either  hand  by  the  dis- 
*  grace  and  weakness  of  his  more  early  and  his 
later  days.  When  the  successors  of  Mahomet  unsheathed 
the  sword  of  war  and  religion,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
boundless  prospect  of  toil  and  danger ;  his  nature  was  in- 
dolent, nor  could  the  infirm  and  frigid  agie  of  the  empe- 
ror be  kindled  to  a  second  effort.  The  sense  of  shame, 
and  the  importumties  of  the  Syrians,  prevented  his  hasty 
departure  from  the  scene  of  action ;  but  the  hero  was  no 

'  The  dttte  of  th0  oonmiest  of  Aadodli  by  the  Arabs  it  of  some  importance.  By 
eomparing  tbe  yean  of  the  world  in  the  chfonogiaphy  of  Tlieophaiies  ^di  the  yean 
of  this  Hegira  in  the  history  of  Klmacin,  we  shall  detennine,  that  it  was  taken  be- 
tween January  SS  and  S^tember  1,  of  the  year  of  Quist  688.  (Pagi,  (Mtiea,  in 
Baron.  Annal.  torn.  2.  p.  819, 813.)  Al  Wakidi  (Ochley,  toI.  1.  p.  314.)  assigns 
diat  ercnt  to  Toesday,  Aoguat  91,  an  inoonsisteBt  date ;  since  Easter  fell  that  year 
on  April  5,  the  Slst  of  August  must  haTo  been  aFiiday.  (See  tbeTahlea  of  the  Art 
de  Verifier  les  Dates.) 

*  His  bounteona  edict,  which  teinpted  the  gratefiil  city  to  assume  the  vietofy  of 
Pharsalia  for  a  peipetoal  era».is  giTen  'n  Annx^if  *>?  ^cvr^Mnui,  lie*  mm  ^^MUf* 
SAi  auTONfM,  MM  «^«m  Mu  fV{9Md«/(iifsi«ni(  awTpHwc.  John  Bflahilay  in^Chrbn*  p.  91.' 
edit  Venet.  We  may  aistiognish  his  anihentie  infonnatian  of  domeetic  facts  fton* 
his  gross  ignorance  of  general  history.  >    ' 

2d2 
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more;  and  the  loss  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  the 
bloody  fields  of  Aiznadin  and  Y^rmuk,  may  be  imputed 
in  some  degree  to  the  absence  or  misconduct  of  the  so- 
vereign. -•  Instead  of  defending  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
he  involved  the  church  and  state  in  a  metaphysical  con- 
troversy for  the  unity  of  his  will ;  and  while  Heriaclius 
crowned  the  ofispring  of  his  second  nuptials,  he  was 
tamely  stripped  of  the  mQ3t  valuable  part  of  their  inhe- 
ritance.   In  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishops,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  he  bewailed  the 
^ins  of  the  prince  and  people;  but  his  confession  in- 
structed the  world,  thc^  it  was  vain,  and  perhaps  impious, 
to  j-esist  the  judgment  of  God.     The  Saracens  were  in- 
vincible in  fact,  since  they  were  invincible  in  opinion; 
and  the  desertion  of  Youkinna,  his  false  repentance  and 
repeated  perfidy,  might  justify  the  suspicion  of  the  em- 
peror, that  he  was  encompassed  by  traitors  and  apos- 
tates, who  conspired  to  betray  his  person  and  their  coun- 
try to  the  enemies  of  Christ.     In  the  hour  of  adversity, 
his  superstition  was  agitated  by  the  omens  and  dreams 
of  a  Cedling  crown ;  and,  after  bidding  an  eternal  farewell 
to  Syria,  be  secretly  embarked  with  a  few  attendants,  and 
absolved  the  faith  of  his  subjects/  Constantine,  his  eldest 
son,  had  been  stationed  with  forty  thousand  men  at  Cse- 
sarea,  the  civil  metropolis  of  llie  three  provinces  of  Pa- 
lestine.  But  his  private  interest  recalled  him  to  the  By- 
zantine court ;  and,  after  the  flight  of  his  father,  he  felt 
himself  an  unequal  champion  to  the  united  force  of  the 
caliph.    His  vanguard  was  boldly  attacked  by  three 
hundred  Arabs  and  a  thousand  black  slaves,  who,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  had  climbed  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Libanus,  and  who  were  speedily  follow^  by  the  victo- 
rious squadrons  of  Caled  himself.    From  the  north  and 
south  the  troops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  advanced 

t  See  Ockky,  (toI.  t.  p.  SOS,  dlt.)  who  laagks  at  the  creduKtv  of  bis  author. 
When  Hemcliiu  bftde  iwewell  to  Syria,  Vale  S^ria  et  nltimom  Tale,  he  pro|]liesied 
that  the  Romans  should  never  re-enter  the  nrovmce  till  the  birth  of  an  inanspicioiifl 
chiM,  the  fotme  scourge  of  the  empire.  Abnlfeda,  p.  68.  I  am  perfecUj  ignonuit 
of  the  mystic  sense^  or  nonsense,  of  this  prediction. 
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abng  the  ses^-shore^  till  their  banners  Were  joined  under 
the  walls  pf  the  Phcenician  cities :  Tripoli  and  Tyre  were 
End  of  ^®*r^y^d;  ^nd  a  fleet  of  fifty  transports,  .which 
^^  sy-  entered  without  distrust  the  captive  harbours, 
,  .  '  brought  a  seasonable  supply  of  arms  and  provi- 
sions to  the  camp  of  the  Saracens.  Their  labours  were 
tenninated  by  the  unexpected  surrender  of  Caesarea :  the 
Roman  prince  had  embarked  in  the  night ;''  and  the  de« 
fenceless  citizens  solicited  their  pardon  with  an  offering 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  remainder 
of  the  province,  Ramlah,  Ptolemais  or  Acbre^  3ichem 
or  Neapolis,.Gaza,  Ascalon,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Qabala, 
Laodicea,  Apamea,  Hierapolis,  no  logger,  presumed  to 
dispute  the  will  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Syria  bowed 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  caliphs  seven  hundred  years 
after  Pompey  had  despoiled  the  last  of  the  Macedonian 
kings."" 

j^  ^^^  The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  campaigns  had 
aueion  of  cousumcd  many  thousands  of  the  Moslems. 
ajdl"  They  died  with  the  reputation  and  cheerfulness 
6a3--dS9.  ^f  naartyrs ;  and  the  simplicity  of  their  faith  may 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  Arabian  youth,  when  he 
embraced,  for  the  last  time,  his  sister  and  mother.  It 
U  not  (said  he)  the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  the  fading  de- 
lights  of  this  worldj  that  has  prompted  me  to  devote  my 
life  in  the  came  of  religion.  But  I  seek  the  favour  of 
God  and  his  apostle;  and  Ihaveheardy  from  one  of  the 
con^panions  of  the  prophet,  that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs 
will  be  lodged  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  who  shall  taste 
the  fruits,  and  drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradise.    Fare- 

■  In  the  loose  and  obacitre  cbnmdogy  of  tiio  times*  I  un  guided  by  an  anthentic 
record  (in  the  book  of  ceremonies  of  CoDStantine  Porpbyrogenitos)  which  certifies 
that  Jane  4,  A.D.  638,  the  emperor  crowned  his  younger  son  Heraclius  in  the 
presence  of  his  eldest  Constantino,  and  in  the  palace  of  G>nstantinople ;  that  Ja- 
nuary 1,  A.  D.  659,  the  royal  procession  visited  the  great  church,  and  on  the  fourth 
of  the  same  month  the  hippodrome. 

^  Sizty-flTe  years  before  Christ,  Syria  Pontusque  monumenta  sunt  Cn.  Pompeii 
▼irtutis,  rVell.  Patercut.  S.  38.)  radier  of  his  fortune  and  power:  he  adjudged 
Syria  to  oe  a  Roman  prorince,  and  the  last  of  the  Seleuddes  were  incapable  of 
drawing  a  sword  in  the  defence  of  their  patrimony.  (See  the  original  texts  collected 
by  Usher,  Annai.  p.  480.) 
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wcii^  we  shallmeet  agam  among  the  grwe$  und/buntiuns 
whkh  God  has  provided  for  hU  elect.   Th^  fakhfiil  cap- 
tives might  exercise  a  passire  and  mote  ardnotus  resola* 
iticMi;  andacooflOiofMahometiscdiebratedforifefiising, 
after  an  abstinence  of  three  day8>  the  wine  asid  pork,  the 
only  nourishment  that  Tras  allowed  by  die  malice  of  the 
infidels.    The  frailty  of  some  weaker  brethren  exaspe* 
rated  tiie  implacable  spirit  of  fanaticism :  and  the  father 
of  Amer  deplored,  in  pathetic  strains,  the  c^ostacy  and 
damnation  of  a  son,  who  had  renounced  the  promises 
of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  the  prophet,  to  occupy, 
with  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  lowest  tnansions  of  hdl. 
The  more  fortunate  Arabs  who  survived  the  war,  imd 
persevered  in  the  faith,  were  restrained  by  their  abste^ 
mious  leader  from  the  abuse  of  prosperity.    After  a  re- 
freshment  of  three  days,  Abu  Obeidah  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  pernicious  contagion  of  the  luxury  of 
Antioch,  and  assured  the  caliph  that  their  religion  and 
ipirtue  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  hard  disciplitie  of 
poverty  and  labour.     But  the  virtue  of  Omar,  howev» 
rigorous  to  himself,  was  kind  and  liberal  to  his  brethren. 
After  a  just  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  he 
dropped  a  tear  of  compassion ;  and,  sitting  down  on  the 
ground,  wrote  an  answer,  in  which  he  mildly  censured 
the  severity  of  his  lieutenant.    God  (said  ihe  successor 
of  the  prophet)  has  not  forbidden  the  use  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  to  faithful  tneny  and  such  as  have 
performed  good  works.  Therefore  you  ought  to  have  given 
them  leave  to  rest  themselves^  and  partake  freely  of  those 
good  things  which  the  country  afordeth.  If  any  oftheSa- 
racens  have  no  family  in  Arabia  j  they  may  fnarryinSyria; 
and  whosoever  of  them  wants  any  female  slaves y  he  men/ 
purchase  as  many  as  he  hath  occasion  for.  The  conquer- 
ors prepared  to  use,  or  to  abuse,  this  gracious  permission ; 
but  the  year  of  their  triumph  was  marked  by  a  mortality 
of  men  and  cattle ;  and  twenty-five  thousand  Saracens 
were  snatched  away  from  the  possession  of  Syria.     The 
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^Mtk  of  Abu  Obeideli  might  be  lainented  by  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  hk  brethrte  retollteted  that  he  urds  one  ttf  the 
ten  electa  whom  the  prophet  h^d  tiam^d  as  the  heifs  of 
paradise.^  Galed  sul'vived  hid  bt^thten  about  three  years ; 
and  the  tatxth  of  ^  SWotd  bf  God  ift  shewn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Etb^M.  His  valour,  which  foiind^  in  Ara- 
bia and  Syria  ^t  empire  cf  the  calipb^^  WiLs  fortified  by 
the  opinion  of  a  special  ptoyidence ;  and  ^  long  as  h6 
wore  a  cap,  which  had  been  blessed  by  Mahomet,  h^ 
deemed  himsdf  iuvuhierable  amidst  tile  dartd  bf  tht 
infidels. 

Frogrew  The  place  bf  the  first  coliquetots  was  supplied 
Hs^^^'  ^y  ^  ^^^  generation  of  their  children  and  douil- 
JJg^g  txytnen :  Syria  becante  the  seat  and  i^upport  of 
--^  {h3  house  of  Ominiydh ;  and  the  rerentie,  th6 
Soldiens,  ttie  ships  of  that  pblverfiil  kingdom,  wer^  cohte- 
crated  to  eiilarge  oil  every  side  die  einpite  of  the  caliphs. 
But  the  Sitracens  despise  a  sup^tfluity  of  feme ;  atd  flieii^ 
historians  scarcely  condescciild  to  nlentioti  the  sUboirdi- 
nate  Conquests  Which  arc^  lost  in  the  slplendour  and  rapi- 
dity of  their  victorioUi  cttt^eef .  Tb  the  noHh  of  Syria, 
they  paa^  mount  Tabrusj  luid  r^ucbd  to  tkeir  obedi- 
ence the  prbvitice  df  Oilici^,  with  Hi  capital  l^ai^us,  thei 
imcient  motiument  of  th^  Assyrian  kings.  Beyond  a 
second  ridgb  of  th^  dUne  ttibuiitains^,  th^y  sptetd  the 
flame  of  wat,  tatbei'  thM  the  light  of  I'eii^OAt,  as  far  sis 
the  dhoreis  bf  the  Efuxin^  atld  the  ii^ighbbtirhbod  df  Cbn- 
stantifiopkl*  Tb  &e  doit  ihef  klvahtied  tb  the  bttiib 
and  source  of  the  Euphr^ites  atid  Tig'rii^ :'  tiie  Ibng  dis-^ 
puted  barrier  of  Rome  H^  PtiHA  Was  fbt  ever  con- 

9  Abiilfedai  AmuJ.  Moelem.  p.  7S.  Mahomet  could  vihULj  ymtw  Ibb  pnaieB  of 
laa  diadples.  Of  Omar  he  wa«  a4»ii0toiiied  to  waj,  that  if  a  nofifcet  could  ariaer 
after  himfleu,  it  would  be  Omar;  and  that  in  a  general  calamity,  Ommr  '^voald  be 
accepted  by  the  dinne  jnstioe.    (Oakley/  yd.  1.  p.  ;if  1.) 

s  Al  Wakidi  htfd  likewise  written  a  historf  of  t^e  cOamiest  of  Diarbeidr,  or 
Ifesopotamia,  TOckley,  at  the  end  of  the  second  toI.^  which  onr  inteipreleis  d» 
not  appear  to  bare  seen.  The  chronicle  of  Dionysmi  of  Tefanar,  iftto  Jaoo^it» 
paUiazch,  records  the  taking  of  Edeesa,  A.  D.  6S7,  and  of  Dan,  A.  D.  641.  (A)|k 
soman.  Biblio^  Orient,  torn.  S.  p.  103.)  antd  the  attentive  may  gioMi  some  doabtfot 
information  from  the  Chronoffraphy  of  The(»ihanes.  (p.  f85— f87.)  Moet  of  &» 
towns  of  Mesopotamia  yielded  by  sonender.  (Abulphaiag.  p.  ilS.) 
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founded ;  the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of  Dan  and 
NisibiB,  which  had  resisted  the  aims  and  engines  of 
Sapor  or  Nushirvan,  were  levelled  in  the  dust :  and  the 
holy  city  of  Al^garus  might  vainly  produce  the  epistle 
of  ^e  image  of  Christ  to  an  unbelieving  conqueror.  To 
the  west  the  Syrian  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  sea;  and 
the  ruin  of  Aradus,  a  small  island  or  peninsula  on*  the 
coast,  was  postponed  during  ten  years.  But  the  hills  of 
Libanus  abounded  in  timber,  the  trade  of  Phoenicia  was 
populous  in  mariners ;  and  a  fleet  of  seventeen  hundred 
barks  was  equipped  and  manned  by  the  natives  of  the 
desert  The  imperial  navy  of  the  Romans  fled  before 
them  from  the  Pamphylian  rocks  to  the  Hellespont;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  a  grandson  of  Heraclius,  bad 
been  subdued  before  the  combat  by  a  dream  and  a  pun.* 
The  Saracens  rode  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  the  islands 
of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Cyclades,  were  successively 
exposed  to  their  rapacious  visits.  Three  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  memorable,  though  fruit- 
less, siege  of  Rhodes,^  by  Demetrius,  had  furnished  that 
maritime  republic  with  the  materials  and  the  subject  of 
a  trophy.  A  gigantic  statue  of  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  seventy 
cubits  in  height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, a  monument  of  the  freedom  and  the  arts  of  Greece. 
After  standing  fifty-six  yeais,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake;  but  the  massy  trunk, 
and  huge  fragments,  lay  scattered  eight  centuries  on  the 
ground,  and  are  often  described  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  ancient  world.  They  were  collected  by  the 
'  diligence  of  the  Saracens,  and  sold  to  a  Jewish 

*  He  dreamt  that  he  was  at  Thesaalonica — a  hannlefls  and  anmeaniiig  Tision  ^ 
bat  his  soothsayer  or  his  cowardice  understood  the  sure  omen  of  a  defeat  concealed 
in  that  inanspicioas  word,  eto  dKkm  nnr,  Giye  to  another  the  Tictory.  (Ilieophan. 
p.  286.  Zonaras,  torn.  t.  lib.  14.  p.  88.) 

^  Ererj  passage  and  every  fact  that  relates  to  the  isle,  the  city,  and  the  colossiis 
of  Rhodes,  are  compiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of  Meursius,  who  has  bestowed 
the  same  diligence  on  the  two  larger  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  See  in  the  thinf 
Tolome  of  his  works,  the  Rhofiut  of  Menrsios.  (lib.  1.  c.  13.  p.  712h-719.)  The 
Byzantine  writers,  Theophanes  and  Constantine,  have  isnorantly  prolonged  the 
term  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  ridicuJously  divide  the 
weight  among  thirty  thousand  camels. 
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merchant  of  Ede9da»  wbo  is  said  to  have  laden  nine  hun- 
dred camels  with  the  weight  of  the  brass  metal :  an  enor- 
mous weight,  though  we  should  include  the  hundred 
colossal  figures,*^  and  the  three  thotisand  statues,  which 
adorned  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  the  sun. 
Ejypt.  JII.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be  OTplained 
Md  WW  ^y  the  character  of  the  victorious  Saracen,  one  of 
Ajdjoxl.  the  first  of  his  nation,  in  an  age  when  the  meanest 
of  the  brethren  was  exalted  above  his  nature  by  the  spi- 
rit of  enthusiasm.  The  birth  of  Atorou  was  at  once  base 
and  illustrious :  his  mother,  a  notorious  prostitute,  was 
unable  to  decide  among  five  of  the  Koreish;  but  the 
proof  of  resemblance  adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi,  the 
oldest  of  her  lovers.**  The  youth  of  Amrou  was  impelled 
by  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  kindred:  his  poetic 
geniiis  was  exercised  in  satiricied  verses  against  the  per- 
son and  doctrine  of  Mahomet ;  his  dexterity  was  em- 
ployed by  the  reigning  facticm  to  pursue  the  religious 
exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  Ethio- 
pian king/  Yet  he  returned  from  this  embassy  a  secret 
proselyte ;  his  reason  or  his  interest  determined  him  to 
renounce  the  worship  of  idols ;  he  escaped  from  Mecca 
with  his  friend  Caled,  and  the  prophet  of  Medina  enjoyed 
at  the  same  moment  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  the 
two  finhest  champions  of  his  cause.  The  impatience  of 
Amrou  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  faithful  was  checked  by 
the  reproof  of  Omar,  who  advised  him  not  to  seek  power 
and  dominion,  since  he  who  is  a  subject  to-day,  may  be 
a  prince  to-morrow.  Yet  his  merit  was  not  overlooked 
by  the  two  first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  they  were  in- 
debted to  his  arms  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine ;  and  iii 
all  the  battles  and  sieges  of  Syria,  he  united  with  the 

c  Centum  coloati  alluxn  nobilitatmi  locum,  lays  Pliny,  with  his  usual  spirit. 
Hist.  Natur.  34. 18. 

d  We  learn  this  anecdote  firom  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  reviled  to  their  faces 
the  caliph  and  his  Mend.  She  was  encouraged  by  the  silence  of  Amrou  and' the 
liberality  of  Moawiyah.  (Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  111.) 

«  Gagnier,  Vie  die  Mahomet,  torn.  2.  p.  46,  &c.  who  quotes  the  Abyssinian  his^ 
toiy,  or  romance  of  Abdel  B^cides.  Yet  the  fact  of  the  embassy  and  ambassador 
may  be  allowed. 
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temper  of  a  chief  tbit  TElonr  of  an  adntttoraod  soldier. 
In  a  visit  to  MediaA)  the  caliph  eicpiegaed  a  wish  to  snr^ 
Tejr  the  sivord  which  had  txA  down  ao  many  ChriBtian 
wairioia ;  the  «on  of  Aasi  timiheathed  a  short  and  (Mrdi^ 
naiy  scimitar;  and  td  he  perceived  the  surprise  of  Ofltar, 
Alas  (said  the  modest  Saracen),  tkeMordiiKlf,  mthoui 
the  armrfiU  master^  is  ntither  sharper  mf  more  we^hfy 
than  the  sword  of  Phareaiak  the  foet}  A^  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  he  was  recalled  by  the  jtelousy  of  the 
oediphOthmaa;  but  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  Ihe  am- 
bition of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  dn  orator,  emerged 
from  a  private  station.  His  powerful  support,  both  iA 
council  and  in  the  field,  established  the  throne  of  the 
Ommiades ;  the  administration  and  revenue  of  Egypt 
were  restored  by  the  gratitude  of  MoaWiyah  to  a  fiuthftil 
friend  who  had  raised  himself  above  the  rank  of  a  sub- 
ject ;  and  Amrou  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  ttud  city 
which  he  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile^  His 
dying  speech  to  his  chiklrm  is  Celebrated  by  the  Ara^ 
bians  as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  wisdom :  he  deplored 
the  errors  of  his  youth ;  but  if  the  penitent  wad  still  in- 
fected by  the  vanity  of  a  poet,  he  might  exaggerate  the 
venom  and  mischi^  of  his  impious  compositions.' 
inruioft  From^  camp,  in  Palestine,  Amrou  had  sur^ 
iL§^8.  p™«l  or  anticipated  the  caliph's  leave  for  the 
jine.  invasion  of  Egypt.^  The  magnanimoos  Omar 
trusted  in  his  God  and  his  sword,  which  had  shaken  Che 
thrones  of  Chosroes  and  Ctesar ;  but  when  he  compared 
flie  slender  force  of  the  Moslems  with  the  greatness  of 

'  Tbis  saying  is  preserved  by  Pocock,  (Not  ad  Carmen  Togtai,  i>.  184.)  aM 
joatly  applauded  by  Mr.  Hanis.  (PhiloMpbieal  Aii«niff«BMnts,  ^  350.) 

ff  For  the  life  andcbaracter  of  AmiOQ,  see  Ockley,  (Hist  of  the  Saracens,  ToL  1« 
pb  US.  69.  94.  SS8.  ^%*  544k  and  to  the  end  of  the  Tohnttd ;  rol.  ft.  p.  51.  55.  5f  . 
74. 110—119.  162.)  and  Otter.  (Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  tl. 
pu  131, 15t«)  The  re&ders  of  Tacitus  may  aptly  compare  Ve^adan  and  Modtoii8» 
with  Moawiyah  and  Amrou.  Yet  the  resemolance  is  still  more  in  the  dttta^ion, 
ten  in  the  cbsnusteH  of  the  men. 

k  Al  Wakidi  had  likewise  composed  a  sepstratd  history  of  the  c/btx^^m,  of  £i7t>ty 
which  Mr.  Ockley  could  never  procnre ;  and  his  own  inquiries  (vol.  1.  p.  S44-^36f.) 
h»ve  added  Tery  little  to  the  orxgiual  text  of  Eutydbips  (Annal.  torn.  ft.  p.  ftd6 — 
3ft3.  vers.  Pocock),  the  Melcbite  patriarch  Of  AlexaCndria,  who  lived  threo  handled 
years  after  the  revolution. 
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the  enterprise,  he  condemned  his  own  rashness,  and  list^ 
ened  to  his  timid  comfmnions.   The  pride  and  the  great*^ 
ness  of  Phaxaoh  were  femiliar  to  the  fibers  of  die  Koran ; 
and  a  tenfold  repetition  of  prodigies  had  been  scarcely 
sufficient  to  effect,  not  the  viefeory,  but  the  flight,  of  six 
hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of  Israel :  the  cities  of 
Egypt  were  many  and  populous ;  &eir  architecture  was 
strong  and  solid ;  the  Nile,  with  its  numerous  branches, 
was  alone  an  insuperable  barrier ;  and  the  granary  of 
the  imperial  city  would  be  obstinately  defended  by  the 
Roman  powers.     In  this  perplexity,  the  commander  of 
the  fBLithfuI  resigned  himself  to  the  decision  of  chance, 
or,  in  his  opinion,  of  Providence.    At  the  head  of  only 
four  thousand  Arabs,  the  intrepid  Amrou  had  marched 
away  from  his  station  of  Ga^a  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  messenger  of  Omar.    If  yoa  are  stUl  in  Syria 
(said  the  ambiguous  mandate),  retreat  mtkout  delay;  bid 
if  J  at  the  receipt  of  tku  episttCy  you  have  already  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt^  advance  with  confidence^  and  de- 
fend OH  the  succour  of  God  and  of  your  brethren.    The 
experience,  perhaps  the  secret  intelligence,  of  Amrou  had 
taught  him  to  suspect  (^e  mutability  of  courts ;  and  he 
contmued  his  march  till  his  tents  were  unquestionably 
pitched  on  Egyptian  ground.    He  there  assembled  his 
officers,  broke  the  seal,  perused  the  epistle,  gravely  in- 
quired the  name  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  declared 
his  ready  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  caliph. 
After  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  he  took  possession  of  Far* 
mah  or  Pelusium,  and  that  key  of  Egypt,  as  it  has  been 
justly  named,  unlocked  the  entrance  of  the  countiy,  as 
far  as  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  modem  Cairo. 

The  cities  ^^  ^  wcstem  sidc  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small 
'  of  Mem-  distance  to  the  east  of  the  pjrramids,  at  a  small 
£vio^,  2^  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Delta,  Memphis, 
^*"*''  one  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs  in  circumference, 
displayed  the  magnificence  of  ancient  kings.  *  Under 
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the'reigo  of  the  Ptolemies  and  CeeiBarSi  theseat  of  gorem- 
ment  was  removed  to  the  sea*coast ;  the  ancient  capital 
was  eclipsed  by  the  arts  and  opulence  of  Alexandria; 
the  palaces,  and  at  length  the  temples,  were  reduced  to 
a  desolate  and  ruinous  condition:  yet  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, and  even  in  that  of  Constantine,  Memphis  was 
still  numbered  among  the  greatest  and  most  populous  of 
the  provincial  cities.^  The  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  this 
place  of  the  breadth  of  three  thousand  feet,  were  united 
by  two  bridges  of  sixty  and  of  thirty  boats,  connected  in 
the  middle  stream  by  the  small  island  of  Rouda,  which 
was  covered  with  gardens  and  habitations.^  The  eastern 
extremity  of  the  bridge  was  terminated  by  the  town  of 
Babylon  and  the  camp  of  a  Roman  legion,  which  pro- 
tected the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  second  capital  of 
Egjrpt.  This  important  fortress,  which  might  fairly  be 
described  as  part  of  Memphis  or  Mis^^ahy  was  invested 
by  the  arms  of  the  lieutenant  of  Omar :  a  reinforcement 
of  four  thousand  Saracens  soon  arrived  in  his  camp;  and 
the  military  engines,  which  battered  the  walls,  may  be 
imputed  to  the  art  and  labour  of  his  Syrian  allies.  Yet 
the  siege  was  protracted  to  seven  months;  and  the  rash 
invaders  were  dncompassed  and  threatened  by  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile.^  Their  last  assault  was  bold  and 
successful :  they  passed  the  ditch,  which  had  been  for- 
tified with  iron  spikes,  applied  their  scaling-ladders,  en- 
tered the  fortress  with  the  shout  of  God  is  victorious/ 

*  Strabo,  an'accorate  and  attentiTe  spectator,  obeerres  of  Heliopolia  ;  fim  /tiiv  cuv 
im  iTftMfi/iMc  h  m^K }  (Geograph.  lib.  17.  p.  1158.)  bat  of  Memphia  be  dedans, 
voXtc  I*  M^i  fxtydkn  rt  Mat  fuavi^oc,  hvn;*  /mit*  AXifavlfiMv;  (p.  1161.)  be  notices, 
however,  tbe  mixtore  of  inbabitaiits  and  the  niins  of  the  palaces,  ui  the  proper 
Egjjrpt,  Ammianns  ennmeratea  Memphis  among  the  fooi  cities,  i«*»imw  nrttvbas 
qmbos  prorincia  nitet ;  (2«.  16.^  and  the  name  of  Memphis  appears  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Roman  itin^ary  ana  episcopal  lists. 

k  These  rare  and  carious  facU,  (the  breadth  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fortjrsiz  feet)  and  the  bridge  of  the  Nile,  axe  only  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  tn- 
Teller  and  the  Nubian  geographer,  (p.  98.) 

>  From  the  month  of  April,  the  Nile  begins  imperceptibly  to  rise ;  the  swell  be- 
comes strong  and  yisible  m  the  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
5. 10.)  and  is  usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo  on  St.  Peter's  day.  (June  f  9.)  A  register 
of  thirty  successive  years  marks  the  greatest  height  of  the  waters  between  July  25 
and  August  18.  (Maillet,  Description  de  T  Eeypte,  lettre  11.  p.  67,  &c.  Pocock'-s 
Description  of  the  East,  vol.  1.  p.  200.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  883.) 
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and  drove  the  remnant  of  tLe  Greeks  to  their  boats,  and 
the  isle  of  Rouda.  The  spot  was  afterward  recom- 
mended to  the  conqueror  by  the  easy  communication 
with  the  gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia :  the  remains 
of  Memphis  were  deserted;  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  were 
convert^  into  permanent  habitations:  and  the  first 
mosch  was  blessed  by  the  presence  of  fourscore  compa* 
nicHis  of  Mahomet.""  A  new  city  arose  in  their  camp  on 
the  eastward  bank  of  the  Nile;  and  the  contiguous 
quarters  of  Babylon  and  Fostat  are  confounded  in  their 
present  decay  by  the  appellation  of  old  Misrah  or  Cairo, 
of  which  they  form  an  extensive  suburb.  But  the  name 
of  Cairo,  the  town  of  victory,  more  strictly  belongs  to 
the  modem  capital,  which  was  founded  in  the  tenth 
century  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs."  It  has  gradually  re- 
ceded from  the  river;  but  the  continuity  of  buildings 
may  be  traced  by  an  attentive  eye  from  the  monuments 
of  Sesostris  to  those  of  Saladin.*^ 
Voiuntaiy  ^^*  *^®  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and  profitable 
nbaoB'  enterprise,  must  have  retreated  to  the  desert,  had 
the  Copto  they  not  found  a  powerftil  alliance  in  the  heart 
itd^^^  of  the  country.  The  rapid  conquest  of  Alexan- 
A.D.638.  ^gy  ^3g  assisted  by  the  superstition  and  revolt  of 
the  natives ;  they  abhorred  their  Persian  oppressors,  the 
disciples  of  the  Magi,  who  had  burnt  the  temples  of 
Egjrpt,  and  feasted  with  sacrilegious  appetite  on  the 
flesh  of  the  god  Apis.^    After  a  period  of  ten  cfenturies 

•  Mtutidi,  MeTreilles  da  IT^te,  t45— 159«  He  expatiates  on  the  subject  with 
^e  seal  and  minutenese  of  a  adsen  and  a  bigot,  and  his  local  traditions  have  a 
stnmg  air  of  truth  and  accuracy. 

•  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  fS5. 

*  The  position  of  New  and  Old  Cairo  is  well  known,  and  has  been  often,  de- 
scribed. Two  writers,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  andent  and  modem 
Egypt,  have  fixed,  after  a  learned  inquiry^  the  city  of  Memphis  at  Gitdi,  directly 
opposite  the  Old  Cairo.  (Sicard,  Nonveanx  Memoires  des  Missions  du  Lsrant, 
torn.  6.  p.  5, 6.  Shaw's  Observations  and  Trayels,  p.  296-^304.)  Yet  we  may  not 


)  di^mtanto  have  forgot 
that  the  ample  space  of  a  metropolis  covers  and  annihiUtos  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  controversy. 
'  >  See  Herodotus,  lib.  S.  c.  «7— 19,  iElian  Hist.  Var.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  Suidas  in  Ax«(, 
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tibe  same  levalutioii  was  i^iewed.  by  a  suiilaf  cause: 
and  int  the  aii|4>ort  of  ^tk  incomprehenaifale  creed,  tbe 
zeal  of  the  Coptic  CbristiaM  was  equally  wrdrat*  I 
We  already  explamed  the  origm  and  progress  of  the 
Monophy^lte  controverqrf  <^  the  p^secutioa  of  the 
emperors,  which  eoaverted  a  sect  mto  a  nation,  and 
alieiiated  Egypt  from  th^  religtan  and  goTenmuoit. 
The  SaracBMi  were  recetyed  as  the  detiverara  erf"  the  Jlir 
eobite  church;  and  a  secret  and  effiMSbial  tiea^  was 
opened  duiiog  the  siege  of  Memphis  b^ween  a  yictorioas 
axmy  and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich  and  noble  ^yp* 
tian,  of  the  name  of  Mokawkas^  had  dissembled  his  fiadth 
to  obtain  the  admuisfaration  of  his  proyinoe;  inthedia* 
Qcdefs  of  the  Peisian  war  he  aspired  to  independenee; 
the  embassy  of  Mahomet  ranked  him  amoi^piinGea ;  but 
he  declined,  with  rich  gifts  and  ambiguous  compliments, 
the  proposal  of  a  newieligkMi.'^  Theabuse  of  his  trust  ex- 
posed him  to  the  resentment  of  Heraclius ;  his  submission 
waa  ddayed  by  arrogance  and  £ear ;  and  his  consci^ice 
was  prompted  by  interest  to  throw  himself  on  the  favour 
of  the  nation  and  the  support  of  the  Saracens.  In  his 
fiist  conference  wiidi  Amrou,  he  heard  without  indigna- 
tion tike  usual  optioQ  of  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the 
sword.  The  Greeks  (teplitd  Mokawkas)  dredetermned 
to  abide  the  dstermmatwn  of  tiie  swerd;  but  with  the 
Greeks  I  desire  no  communion^  either  in  this  world  or  in 
the  nesrty  and  I  abjure  far  euer  the  Byzantine  tyrant^  his 
sofnod  of  Chalcedan,  and  his  MekJnte  slaves^  Fwrnf- 
self  and  my  brethren^  we  are  resolved  to  Kve  and  die  in 
the  profession  of  the  gospel  and  unity  of  Christ.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  embrace  the  revelatims  ofyourpro^ 

tMi.2.D»7r4.  Diodor.  Skol.  tott.  f .  Kb.  17.  p.  19r.  edit.  WeMeUar.  T«rlbf« 
««v  ii#i^«MT«v  ac  tw  b{»,  isy*  tlM  last  oftlMse  Uatoriabfl. 

4Blokaw]u»Mnt  the  pmhet  two  Cbptic  Smaat^,  witli  twomsidt,  s&d  ens  m* 
audi,  an  alabaatav  ^aM,  aa  mgotof  pure  gold.  oil.  koaey,  and  the  flnest  iv)iit»lSaeii 
of  Bgypt,  with  a  hone,  a  laide.  aad  aa  aae,  diethmiished  bj  their  reepectrrs  qoa- 
Kficatioae.  The  ombaeay  oTKahoaet  was  dispat^ed  fittti  Mediaa  lit  Oe  aevendi 
year  of  the  Hegira.  (A.  D.  6«8.)  See  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tem.  t.  p. «!», 
t56*  303.)  from  Al  Jaonabi. 
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j^;  but  we  ar^  dmrcm  </ ji^occ,  and  ekeerfulfy  mbmit 
topaytrilHiMand  obedimceUitmtemf^  The 

tribute  wsiB  ascertained  at  two  pi^es  of  gold  £w  dio  bead 
of  every  Cbristiao ;  but  old  »k€si>  moaks^  women^  and 
cbildrei^  of  both  seMcs  wder  sijEteea  yeais  of  age,  were 
wwifrted  fima  thia  personal  assesament;  the  Copts 
above  and  below  Memphb  swore  alliegianK^  to  the  cal^,. 
and  promiaed  a  hospitable  enteitaiiuQaeat  of  three  daya  to 
ev^  Muasnhnan  who  should  tmA  through  their  ooim-> 
try.  By  thk  oheurter  of  security^  the  ecclesiaatical  and 
civil  tyranny  of  the  Meldutea  was  destroyed  -I  the  ana* 
tbemaa  of  St  Cyril  were  thundered  from  evesy  pulpit; 
a»d  the  aaaitd  edifkes>  with  the  patrinoay 
werereatondto  the  nadional  oooimunionof  the  Jacobites^ 
who  eiqoyed  without  modMation  the  moiMnt  of  Irimnph 
todrevenge.  At  the  pvessing  sununooa  of  Amroo,  ihcir 
patriaick  Benjamin  emerged  ficota  his  desert;  and,  aftei 
the  ftrat  mterview,  the  oourteous  Arab  afiioGted  to  declafe, 
tjlmt  he  had  never  eoaversed  with  a  GhristiaB  pneat  of 
OMte  mnooent  maanera  and  a  more  veneraUe  aqiect^ 
In  the  mHTch  firom  Mem{^  to  Alearandria^tbe  lieutenant 
of  Omar  intrusted  hk  safely  to  the  zeal  and  gratifadeof 
Ae  Egyptiana:  the  roada  and  bcidgea  were  diligentiy 
rqpaiked ;  and  in  eveiy  sifep  of  hia  progress,  he  ccdbd 
d^>end  oa  a  constant  supply  of  pcov»iaiui  and  intelU- 
geiKe.  The  Gbeeks  of  Egypt,  whoae  nmaboEs  could 
aearmlyeqiiala  tenth  of  die. itttjves,  weteofverwhdmed 
hy  the  vnivenal  defection ;  they  had  evei^  been  hated, 
thi^  were  na  longer  feated :  the  magistfalB  fled  ixosn 
his  tnbunal,  the  bishop  feom  hia  ahar  ;  and  the  distant 
garrisons  were  surpriaed  or  starved  by  the  surromiding* 

'X^e  prefectoreof  Egypt,  and  the  coodoct  of  the  war,  had  been  tmsted  by  H«- 
naiM  k  the  palriaNk  C71U.  <Tlieopiuuik^p.  Sa9v  SftL)  ^aLSmni,*  (aaid* 
Jamet  II.)  do  yon  not  consult  your  piieatsl"  "  We  do  (replied  the  Catholic  am- 
hM— iwrVaaAowaiiMfft wweeed. wwwdiii^i'*  Ikaow^no^hoirtAiiriMlfrlibenbna 
of  Cna»,  afpayv^^tijted  wilhmt  iniwiriDg  tbamveppetMid  of  oonrertiBg  6mac 
liy  Wauurriag»wtltthe  omifaa^  dMMliler.  (Nke|^.  Brenas.  p^  ir,  18.) 

•  Sea  th0  Itfe  e£  B«iijainu».in  Biiwiiitnt»(Hiit.  Fatriaroh.  Atoxaiidrio.  p.  156— 
iyg>)  'who,ha^«rirWid  1^  cpiquat  <f  Egypt  ^nJA  aome  iiKta  fion  the  Arabic 
text  of  SeTen&B  the  Jacobite  r 
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multitudes.  Had  not  the  Nile  afforded  a  safe  and  ready, 
conveyance  to  the  sea,  not  an  individual  could  have  es^ 
caped,  who,  by  birth,  or  language,  or  office,  or  religion, 
was  connected  with  their  odious  name. 
Siege  and  ^Y  ^^  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the  pro- 
conquest  yinces  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  considerable  fiwce  was 
ttdiia.  collected  in  tibe  island  of  Delta;  the  natural  and 
artificial  channels  of  the  Nile  afforded  a  succession  of 
strong  and  defensible  posts ;  and  the  road  to  Alexandria 
was  laboriously  clear^  by  the  victory  of  the  Saracens 
in  two-and-twenty  days  of  general  or  partial  combat. 
In  their  annals  of  conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexandria^  is 
perhaps  the  most  arduous  and  important  enterprise.  The 
first  trading  city  in  the  world  was  abundantly  reple- 
nished with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  defence.  -  Her 
numerous  inhabitants  fought  for  the  dearest  of  human 
rights,  religion  and  property;  and  the  enmity  of  the 
natives  seemed  to  exclude  them  firom  the  common  benefit 
of  peace  and  toleration.  The  sea  was'continually  open ; 
and  if  Heraclius  had  been  awake  to  the  public  distress, 
fresh  armies  of  Romans  and  barbarians  might  have  been 
poured  into  the  harbour  to  save  the  second  capital  of 
the  empire.  A  circumference  of  ten  miles  would  have 
scattered  the  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  favoured  the 
stratagems  of  an  active  enemy;  but  the  two  sides  of  an 
oblong  square  were  covered  by  the  sea  and  the  lake 
Marseotis,  and  each  of  the  narrow. ends  exposed  a  front 
of  no  inore  than  ten  furlongs.  The  efforts  of  the  Arabs 
were  not  inadequate  to  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  and 
the  value  of  the  prize.  From  the  throne  of  Medina^ 
the  eyes  of  Omar  were  fixed  on  the  camp  and  city :  his 
voice  excited  to  arms  the  Arabian  tribes  and  the  veterans 
of  Syria;  and  the  inerit  of  a  holy  war  was  recommended 


t  The  local  description  of  Alexandria  Ib  perfocdy  ascertained  by  the  master-hand 
of  the  first  of  geographers;  (d'Anville,  Memoire  snr  TEgypte,  p.  Si—SS.)  bat  we 
may  borrow  the  eyes  of  the  modem  travellers,  more  especially  of  Tlievenot* 

Voyage  an  Levant,  part  1.  p.  5S1— S95)  Pooocki  (vol.  1.  p.9->15.)  and  Niebohr. 

Voyage  en  Arabie,  torn.  1.  p,  34 — 45.)    Of  the  two  modem  rivals,  Savary  and 

'ohiey,  the  one  may  amuse,  the  other  will  initract. 


V( 
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by  the  peculiar  fame  and  fertility  of  Egypt  Anxious 
fer  the  ruin  or  expulsion  of  their  Qrrants,  the  faithful 
natives  devoted  their  labours  to  the  service  of  Amrou; 
some  sparks  of  martial  spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled  by 
the  example  of  their  allies ;  and  tiie  sanguine  hopes  of 
Mokawkas  had  fixed  his  sepulchre  in  the  church  of  St 
John  of  Alexandria.  Eutychius  the  patriarch  observes^ 
that  the  Saracens  fought  with  the  courage  of  lions;  they 
repulsed  the  frequent  and  almost  daily  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  and  soon  assaulted  in  their  turn  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  city.  In  every  attack,  the  sword,  the  ban- 
ner of  Amrou,  glittered  in  the  van  of  the  Moslems.  On 
a  memorable  day,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  imprudent 
valour:  his  followers  who  had  entered  the  city  were 
driven  back;  and  the  general,  with  a  firiend  and  a  slave, 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  th^  Christians. 
When  Amrou  was  conducted  before  the  prefeict,  hie  re- 
membered his  dignity  and  forgot  his  situation:  a  lofty 
demeanour,  and  resolute  language,  revealed  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  soldier  was 
already  raised  to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  audacious 
captive.  His  life  was  saved  by  the  readiness  of  his  slave, 
who  instantly  gave  his  master  a  blow  on  the  face,  and 
commanded  him,  with  an  angry  tone,  to  be  silent  in  the 
presence  of  his  superiors.  The  credulous  Greek  was 
deceived;  he  listened  to  the  offers  of  a  treaty,  and  his 
prisoners  were  dismissed  in  the  hope  of  a  more  respect- 
able embassy,  till  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp 
announced  tiie  return  of  their  general,  and  insulted  the 
folly  of  the  infidels.  At  length,  afler  a  si^e  of  four- 
teen months,''  and  the  loss  of  three  and  twenty  thousand 

•  Both  Eatydiiiu  (AniuU.  torn.  t.  p.  319.)  and  Ebnacin  (Hiit  Saimeen.  jp.  f  8.) 
ooncor  in  fizmg  tlie  taking  of  Alexandria  to  Friday  of  tlie  new  moon  of  Moharram 
of  Uie  twentieth  year  of  the  Hegira.  (December  ti^  A.  D.  640.)  In  TeclEoning 
backwards  fourteen  months  suent  before  Alexandria,  sevenmonths  before  Bal^Ion, 
&c.  Amron  might  have  inyaaed  Egypt  abont  the  end  of  the  year  638 ;  bat  we  are 
assured  that  he  entered  the  ooontry  me  twelfth  of  Bayni,  si^  of  Jane.  (Martadi. 
Merreilles  de  I'Eg^rpte,  p.  164.  Severas,  apod  Renaadot,  p.  16t.)  The  Saracen, 
and  afterward  Loais  IX.  of  France,  halted  at  Pelasiam,  or  Damietca,  doring  the 
season  of  the  inandation  of  the  Nile. 
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men,  the  Saracens  prevailed :  the  Greeks  emiuoked  their 
dispirited  and  diminished  numb^s,  and  the  atandardof 
Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  capital  €f 
Egypt.  /  have  taken  (said  Amrou  to  the  caliph)  dte 
great  city  of  the  west.  It  is  imposmblefor  vte  to  emt^ 
merate  the  mrietif  of  its  riches  and  beauty;  Oful  I  shall 
content  myself  with  ebsenmgy  that  it  contmnsfour  thotju- 
sand  palaces,  four  thousand  baths  ^  four  hundred  theatres 
or  places  of  amusement ,  twelve  thousand  shops  for  the  sak 
^of  vegetable  food^  and  forty  thousand  tributary  Jews. 
The  town  has  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  without 
treaty  or  capitulation,  and  the  Moslems  are  impatient  to 
seize  the  fruits  qf  their  victory.'  The  commander  of  the 
faithful  rejected  with  firmness  the  idea  of  pillagpe,  and 
directed  his  lieutenant  to  resepve  the  wealth  and  revenue 
of  AkJxandria  for  the  public  service  and  thepropagation 
of  the  &iith:  the  inhabitants  were  numbered;  a  tribute 
was  imposed;  the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  Jacobites 
were  curbed,  and  the  M elchites,  who  submitted  to  the 
Arabian  yoke,  were  indulged  in  the  obscure  but  tranquil 
exercise  of  their  worship.  The  intdligence  of  this  dia- 
graceftil  and  calamitous  event  i^icted  the  declining 
^health  of  the  emperor;  and  Heraclius  died  of  a  drQpsy 
about  sev^i  weeks  after  the  loss  of  Alexandria.^  Undc^ 
the  minority  of  his  grandson,  the  clamours  of  a  people, 
deprived  of  their  daily  sustenance,  compelled  the  By- 
2antine  court  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  the  capital  of 
£^pt.  In  the  space  of  four  years,  the  harbour  and 
fbrtifi<!ations  of  Alexandria  were  twice  occupied  by  a 
•fleet  and  army  of  Romans.  They  were  twice  expelled 
by  the  valour  of  Amrou,  who  was  recalled  by  the  do- 
mestic peril  from  the  distant  wars  of  Tripoli  and  Nubia. 
But  the  facility  of  die  attempt,  the  repetition  of  the  in- 

'  Entycli.  Aiiiial.jtom.  2.  p.  316.  SI  9. 
J  Notwithatandinir  sane  inooasiBtencies  of  llieophanes  and  CedreBQB«  tho  ac- 
cumcy  of  Pa^  (Czhica,  torn.  2*  p.  824.)  has  extracted  from  Nicephonis  and  tka 
CbTomcon  Orientale  the  true  date  of  the  death  of  Heraclius,  Febmary  11,  A.  D. 
641;  fifty  days  after  Che  lofls  of  Alewidxia.  A  fourth  of  that  tuie  was  saiBeleat  to 
conTey  the  iotelligence. 
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suit,  aad  the  obitiiiaey  of  the  resistanee,  provoked  him 
to  siv«av,  that  if  a  tbini  time  he  drove  the  infidds  into 
the  sea,  ha  would  render  Aleif  andria  as  aooessible  en  all 
sides  as  die  hoo^e  of  a  p?ostitizle.  failhiul  to  hk 
promise,  he  dismantled  seveval  partB  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  Iml;  the  people  were  spared  io  the  diastisemeirt 
of  the  city,  and  tiie  mosoh  of  Mercy  wad  ^reot^d  im  the 
spot  "Vf  here  t}ie  viotorictus  general  had  stopped  the  feiFy 
G^  his  troops. 

The  Alex-  ^  should  dooeivo  the  espeetatira  of  the  reada!", 
aMnaa  if  I  passed  ixk  dlonco  the  fskte  of  the  Alexandrian 
^  '*'^*  libiaiy,  as  it  is  described  by  the  learned  Abul- 
pharagius.  The  ^rit  of  Amrou  was  mo^e  curious  and 
liberal  than  that  of  his  brethren,  and  in  his  leisure  hours, 
the  Aiabian  ohief  was  fleased  with  the  conversation  of 
John,  the  last  d|seip!e  of  Ammonius,  and  who  derived 
the  surname  of  Philcponus  from  his  laborious  studies  of 
grammar  and  philosophy.'  Emboldened  by  this  BBimiliar 
intercourse,  Philcponus  presumed  to  solicit  a  gift,  ines- 
timaible  in  hU  opinion,  contemptible  in  that  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  the  royal  library,  which  alone  among  the  spoils 
of  Alexandria,  had  not  been  appropriated  by  the  visit 
and  the  seal  qf  the  conqueror.  Amrou  was  inclined  to 
gratify  the  wish  of  the  grammarian,  but  his  rigid  inte- 
grity refused  to  alienate  the  minutest  obiect  without  the 
consent  of  the  caliph ;  and  ^e''  well-known  answer  of 
Qmar  was  inspired  by  the  ignorance  of  a  &natic.  If 
these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the  book  of  God, 
th^  are  useless  and  need  not  be  preserved:  if  they  dis- 
agree^ they  are  pernicious j  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  The 
sentence  was  executed  with  blind  obedience :  the  vo- 
Uimes  of  paper  ojr  parchment  were  distribute  to  the  four 

*  Many  tieatiM^  of  tbisbyer  of  ^bonr('f  tXeoroMf)  are  still  extant  \  butforreadeif 
•f  the  present  age,  the  printeid  and  unpublished  are  nearly  in  the  same  predicament 
Moses  and  Aristotle  arp  ^e  chief  objects  of  his  Terbose  commentaries,  one  of  which 
is  dated  as  early  as  May  10,  A.  D.  617.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grpsc.  i^.  9.  p.  458— 
468.)  A  JULodiem  (John  Le  Clerc),  who  sometimes  assumes  the  same  name,  was 
eqoal  to  old  Philoppnus  in  diligence,  and  far  superior  in  |;ood  /i^n/^e  and  ij^al 
tmewledge. 

2e2 
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thousand  baths  of  the  city ;  and  such  was  their  incredi- 
ble multitude,  that  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  this  precious  fuel.     Since  the  dy- 
nasties of  Abulpharagius*  have  been  given  to  the  world 
in  a  Latin  version,  the  tale  has  been  repeatedly  tran- 
scribed ;  and  every  scholar,  with  pious  indignation,  has 
deplored  the  irreparable  shipwreck  of  the  learning,  the 
arts,  and  the  genius,  of  antiquity.     For  my  own  part,  I 
am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  bo£h  the  fact  and  the  con- 
sequences.   The  fact  is  indeed  marvellous.     Read  and 
wander!  says  the  historian  himself:   and  the  solitary 
report  of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  six  hundred 
years  on  the  condfines  of  Media,  is  overbalanced  by  the 
silence  of  two  annalists  of  a  more  early  date,  both  Chris* 
tians,  both  natives  of  Eg3rpt,  ^d  the  most  ancient  of 
whom,  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  has  amply  described  the 
conquest  of  Alexandria.*"    The  rigid  sentence  of  Omar 
b  repugnant  to  the  sound  and  orthodox  precept  of  the 
Mahometan  casuists:  they  expressly  declare  that  the 
religious  books  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  which  are 
acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  should  never  be  committed 
to  the  flames ;  and  that  the  works  of  profane  science, 
historians  or  poets,  physicians  or  philosophers,  may  be 
lawfully  applied  to  the  use  of  the  faithful.''    A  more 
destructive  zeal  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  first 
successors  of  Mahomet:  yet  in  this  instance,  the  con- 
flagration would  have  speedily  expired  in  the  deficiency 
of  materials.     I  shall  not  recapitulate  the  disasters  of 
the  Alexandrian  library,  the  involuntary  flame  that  was 
kindled  by  Caesar  in  his  own  defence,*^  or  the  mischievous 

»  Abnlphang.  Dynait  p.  114.  Ten.  Pocock.  Audi  quid  factum  rit  et  miiara. 
It  would  be  endleif  to  enamerate  the  modemt  who  have  wondered  and  beHered, 
Wat  I  ma]^  diatrngoiah  with  honour  the  rational  acepdcism  of  Renandot:  (Hiat. 
Alex.  Patnarch.  p.  170.)  hi8toria.....habet  alitraid  MrM^m  at  Arabihas  famxliare  est. 

b  This  carioas  anecdote  will  be  vainly  aoa|pit  in  the  annals  of  Eatychiaa  jmd  the 
Saracenic  history  of  Ehnadn.  The  silence  of  Abolfeda,  Mortadi,  and  a  crowd  oC 
Moslems,  is  less  conclosiye  from  their  ignorance  of  Christian  literatnre. 

«  See  Reland,  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammedanoram,  m  his  third  yolame  of  Dis- 
sertations, p.  37.  The  reasons  for  not  burning  the  religious  books  of  the  Jew  s 
Christians,  is  derived  from  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  nam€  of  God. 

^  Consult  the  collections  of  Frensheim  (Supplement.  livian.  c.  If.  43.)    aad 
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bigotry  of  the  Christians,  who  studied  to  destroy  the 
monnments  of  idolatry.*  But  if  we  gradually  descend 
from  the  age  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Theodosius,  we 
shall  learn  from  a  chain  of  contemporary  witnesses,  that 
the  royal  palace  and  the  t^nple  of  Serapis  no  longer  con- 
tained the  four,  or  the  seven,  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
which  had  been  assembled  by  the  curiosity  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  Ptolemies.^  Perhaps  the  church  and  seat 
of  the  patriarchs  might  be  enriched  witli  a  repository  of 
books ;  but  if  the  ponderous  mass  of  Arian  and  Mono- 
physite  controvert  were  indeed  consumed  in  the  public 
baths/  a  philosopher  may  allow,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was 
ultimately  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I. sin- 
cerely regret  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have 
been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  R(»nan  empire:  but 
when  I  seriously  compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  waste  of 
ignorance,  and  the  calamities  of  war,  our  treasures,  rather 
than  our  losses,  are  the  object  of  my  surprise.  Many 
curious  and  interesting  facts  are  buried  in  oblivion ;  the 
three  great  historians  of  Rome  have  been  transmitted  to 
our  hands  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  we  are  deprived  of 
many  pleasing  compositions  of  the  lyric,  iambic,  and 
dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  we  should  grate- 
fully remember,  that  the  mischances  of  time  and  acci- 
dent have  spared  the  classic  works  to  which  the  suffirage 
of  antiquity^  had  adjudged  the  first  place  of  genius  and 
glory :  the  teachers  of  ancient  knowledge,  who  ate  still 

Usher.  (AnnaL  p.  469.) .  livy  himself  bad  st?led  the  Alexandrian  librazy ,  elegan- 
tis  regam  cvizsqiie  egragiamopos;  a  liberal  enoamiiim,  for  which  he  is  paurtly 
criticised  by  thejiarrow  stoicism  of  Sentea,  (De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  9.)  whose 
wisdom,  on  this  occasion,  deriates  into  nonsense. 

•  See  this  History,  toL  5.  p.  117. 

t  Aolus  GeUins,  (Noctes  Atticc,  6.  17.)  Ammianns  Mazoellimis,  (tt.  Id.)  and 
Ozosins.  (lib.  6.  c.  15.)  They  all  speak  in  the  paU  tense,  and  the  words  of  Am- 
mianus  are  remarkably  strong:  fotount  Bibiiothecs  innmnerabiles ;  etloqfbitor 
monnmentorom  yetermn  concinens  fides  ^  &c.     , 

s  Renandot  answers  for  versions  of  the  Kbie,  Hezapla  Catemt  PatniM,  Com- 
mentaries, &c.  (p.  170.)  Our  Alexandiian  MS.  if  it  came  from  Sgypt,  and  not 
from  Constantinople,  or  meant  Athos,  (Wetslein, Proiegom.  ad  N.T.  p.  8,  ^cc) 
might  potribly  be  among  them. 

^  I  have  often  perused  with  pleasure  a  chapter  of  QiiintiKan,  (Institut  Orator. 
10. 1.)  in  which  that  judicious  critic  enumerates  and  appreciates  the  series  of  Greek 
and  latin  classics. 
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elctant,  liad  pferused  ead  compared  th^  Wnfib^  of  tkeir 
predecesarota  C  oknt  can  it  ^fiiirly.  be  pmuiaed  that  any 
inpcnrtant  trath,  ady  usdfel  disebv^rj  in  ait  or  nature, 
ionis  been  atlttlched  away  fraih  die  curiosity  of  modem 
nges* 

Admini        ^  ^^^  B.dministl'atmi  of  Bgypt^^  Amtou  ba- 
fltmdAof  hnced  die  demfOidfi  5f  jttstiee  and  poiifey :  the 
^^^     interest  of  the  people  6f  the  la#,  who  were  de- 
fended by  God ;  and  of  the  pee|de  of  th^  alliance  Who 
•weie  protected  hy  man.    In  the  leoent  tiitniult  of  ison- 
jqlibBt  and  deli^eranoo^  the  tongue  of  the  Copts  and  die 
;8Word  ^.  the  Arabs  were  fn^  adverse:  to  the  tran^uilU^ 
<if  thb  prbtrince.    To  the  loirmer,  Aniriwi  d^htred^  that 
faction  arid  falsehodd  would  be  doubly  chastised.;  hy  the 
Ipakushmont  of  like  'icousek^,  .^hpn  he  shiMild  detest  ai 
his  persoad  enemies,  and  by  the  promotion  of  their  inno-- 
oeiit  breAfreD,  whom  their  envy  had  hbdured  to  injure 
andsupi^aht     He  exoited  the  latter  by  the  motives  of 
religion  aiid  hohdor  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  their  cha- 
rtiittel*^  to  endtear  themselves  by  a  niodiestaiid  temperate 
(eoAduct  to  God  end  the  calqph,  t6  spare,  and  |Nrotfeet  « 
l^eople  who  had  trusted  to  their  feith^  and  to  coi^b»it 
tiraonelves  With  the  legititnati^  and  Splendid  rewards  of 
their  victory.     In  the  management  of  the  revenue  he 
disappToved  the  simple  but  oppressive  mode  of  a  capi- 
tation, axid  preferred  with  teison  a  propohioti  of  ta&es^ 
d^uMed  on  every  branch  from  the  clear  profits  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce.     A  third  part  of  the  tribute  was 
a'ppropriated  to  the  annual  repairs  of  the  dikes  and  canals, 
so  essential  to  the  pulblic  welfare.     Under  his  admini- 
stration the  fertility  of  Egypt  supplied  the  dearth  of 

.  *8iich  asOalen,  Pliny,  Amtatle,  6ee.  .  On  thin  subject  Wotton(ReflecUons  on 
Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  p.  85—95.)  aunie*  with  solid  sense  against  the 
Hvfif  exodc  fanciBA  of  w  William  Temple.  The.  contempt  of  the  Greeks  for 
hairiMric  sdencd,  woidd  scarcely  admit  the  Indian  or  filhiopic  books  into  the  library 
0f  Alekaqdria;  nbr  is  it  ptotm  that  philosophy  has  sustained  any  real  loes  from 
tiieir  exclusion. 

k  llris  corioob  and  Authentic  intdUi^noe  of  Murtadi  (p.  ^84—989.)  |ias  not  been 
tfiMedvered  either  by  OcUey,  or  by  the  self-4uiBcient  compilers  of  Che  Modem  Unt- 
yersal  History. 
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Arabia ;  and  a  string  af  camels,  laden  witk  eqm  ai^ 
provisiongy  cavered  almost  without  an  interval  the  IcN^g 
roi^d  from  IVfeinpliis  to  Medina.^  But  the  genius  oC 
AiQPou  soon  renewed  the  iparitime  commumGation  which 
had  been  attempted  or  achieved  by  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Ptolemies,  or  th?i  Caesars ;  and  a  canal,  at  least  eigk^ 
miles  in  length,  was  opened  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
sea,  This  iplaiid  navigation,  which  would  have  joined 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  ocean,  was  soon  dis- 
contim^ed  as  useless  apd  dangerous:  the  throne  was^ 
removed  froqi  Medina  to  Damascus ;  apd  the  Grecian 
fleets  migl^t  have  explored  a  passage  to  the  holy  cities  of 
Arabia." 

Riehesaad  ^f  his  ucw  couqucst  the  caliph  Omat  had  an 
iw^ous-  imperfect  knowledge  from  the  voice  of  fame  and 
the  legends  of  the  Koran.  He  requested  that 
his  lieutenant  would  place  before  his  eyes  the  realm  oi 
Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites;  and  the  answer  of  Amrou 
exhibits  a  lively  and  not  unfaithful  picture  of  that  sin- 
gular country."  0  commander  of  tkefaitfifuly  Egypt  is 
a  compound  of  black  earth  and  green  plants y  between  a 
pulverized  mountain  awf  a  red  sand.  The  distance  from 
Sycne  to  the  sea  is  a  month's  journey  for  a  horseman. 
AUmg  the  valley  descends  a  river ^  on  which  the  blessing 
(fthe  Most  High  reposes  both  in  the  evening  and  morn- 
ings and  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  revolutions  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  annual  dispensation  of 
Providence  unlocks  the  springs  and  fountains  that  nourish 
theearthj  the  Nile  rolls  his  swelling  and  sounding  walers 

1  Eatychittfl,  Aimal.  torn.  S.  p.  ^fO.  Elznaci^,  Hist.  Sarasen,  p.  S5. 
n  On  these  cbtetire  canals,  the  reader  may  try  to  satisfy  himaell'  fiom  d'AnTille, 
(Mem.  sor  I'Bgypte,  p.  108—110. 124. 13^.)  and  a  learned  thesis  maintained  and 
printed  at  Strasboig  in  the  year  1770.  (Jungendoram  nariom  flttyiorumque  moli- 
mina,  p.  S9 — 47.  68 — ^70.)  Even  the  supine  Tariis  haye  agitated  the  old  project 
of  joining  the  two  seas.  (Memoires  de  Baron  de  Tott,  torn.  4) 

"  A  small  volume,  dea  Merveilles,  &c.  de  I'Egypte,  compoaed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Murtadi  of  Cairo,  and  translated  fzom  an  Arabic  MS.  of  cardinal  Masa- 
rin,  was  published  by  Pieire  Vatier,  FariSf  1666.  The  antiquities  of  Egypt  are 
wild  and  legendary :  but  the  wnter  deserves  credit  and  esteem  fcr  )dfi  account  of 
.  the  conquest  and  geography  of  his  native  CQuntiy.  (See  ^  correspondence  of 
Amrou  and  Onkor,  p.  279 — 289.) 
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through  the  realm  of  Egypt :  the  fields  are  overspread  btf 
the  salutary  flood;  and  the  villages  communicate  with 
each  other  in  their  painted  barks.     The  retreat  of  the  in- 
undation deposits  a  fertilizing  mud  for  the  reception  cfthe 
various  seeds ;  the  crowds  of  husbandmen  who  blacken  the 
land  may  be  compared  to  a  swarm  of  industrious  ants; 
and  their  native  indolence  is  quickened  by  the  lash  of  the 
taskmaster  y  and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
a  plentiful  increase.     Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived;  but 
the  riches  which  they  extract  from  the  wheat,  the  barley^ 
and  the  rice,  the  legumes,  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  cattle,  are 
unequaUy  shared  between  those  who  labour  and  those  who 
possess.    According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the 
face  of  the  country  is  adorned  with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant 
emerald,  and  the  deep  yellow  of  a  golden  harvest.''    Yet 
this  beneficial  order  is  sometimes  interrupted ;  and  the 
long  delay  and  sudden  swell  of  the  river  in  the  first  year 
of  the  conquest  might  afford  some  colour  to  on  edifying 
fable.     It  is  said,  that  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  virgin^ 
had  been  interdicted  by  the  piety  of  Omar;  and  that  the 
Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  in  his  shallow  bed,  till  the 
mandate  of  the  caliph  was  cast  into  the  obedient  stream, 
which  rose  in  a  single  night  to  the  height  of  sixteen 
cubits.     The  admiration  of  the  Arabs  for  their  new  con- 
quest encouraged  the  licence  of  their  romantic  spirit.  We 
may  read,  in  the  gravest  authors,  that  Egypt  was  crowded 
wilii  twenty  thousand  cities  or  villages  :*>  that,  exclusive 

0  In  a  twenty  yean'  residence  at  Cairo,  the  conaal  Maillet  had  contemplated 
that  Tarying  scene,  the  Nile :  (lettre  9,  pardcnlarly  p.  70.  75.)  the  fertility  of  th» 
land,  (lettre  9.)  From  a  college  at  Cambridge,  the  poetic  eye  of  Gray  had  mem 
the  same  objects  with  a  keener  glance. — 

What  wonder  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread. 
Where  Nile,  rednndant  o'er  his  summer  bed. 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  yerdoie  flings. 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings ; 
If  with  advent'roQB  oar,  and  ready  sail. 
The  dnsl^  people  driye  before  the  gale : 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride. 
That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

(Mason's  Works,  and  Memoirs  of  Gray  t  p.  199,  fOO.) 
P  Murtadi,  p.  164^167.    The  reader  will  not  easily  credit  a  numan  sacrifice 
under  the  Christian  emperors,  or  a  miracle  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 
<i  Maillet,  Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  22.    He  mentions  this  number  as  the 
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of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  the  Copts  alone  were  found,  on 
the  assessment,  six  millions  of  tributary  subjects/  or 
twenty  millions  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age :  that 
three  hundred  millions  of  gold  or  silver  were  annually 
paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  caliph.'  Our  reason  must  be 
startled  by  these  extravagant  assertions ;  and  they  will 
become  more  palpable,  if  we  assume  the  compass  and 
measure  the  extent  of  habitable  groimd ;  a  valley  from 
the  tropic  to  Memphis,  seldom  broader  than  twelve  miles, 
and  the  triangle  of  the  Delta,  a  flat  surface  of  two  thou* 
sandonehundred  squareleagues,  composeatwelfthpartof 
the  mi^itude  of  France.*  A  more  accurate  research  will 
justify  a  more  reasonable  estimate.  The  three  hundred 
millions,  created  by  the  error  of  a  scribe,  are  reduced  to 
the  decent  revenue  of  four  millions  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold,  of  which  nine  hundred  thousand  were 
consumed  by  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.**  Two  authentic 
lists,  of  the  present  and  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  respectable  number  of  two  thou- 


I  opinion ;  and  adds,  that  tlie  generality  of  these  Tillages  contain  two  or 
diree  thoosand  persons,  and  that  many  of  them  axe  mote  popolous  than  our  large 
cities. 

'  Eatych.  AnnaL  torn,  f .  p.  SOS.  311.  The  twenty  millions  are  computed  from 
the  following  data:  one-twelfth  of  mankind  abore  sixty,  one-third  below  sixteen, 
the  proportion  of  men  to  women  as  seventeen  to  sixteen.  (Recherches  sur  la  Po- 
pulation de  la  France,  p.  71,  7f.)  Hie  president  Gognet  (Origin  des  Ajts,  &c 
torn.  3.  p.  t6,  &c.)  bestows  twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient  Egypt,  because  the 
seventeen  hundred  companions  of  Sesostris  were  bom  on  the  same  day. 

•  Elmacin,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  218.  and  this  gross  lump  is  swallowed  without 
scruple  by  d'Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orient,  p.  1031.)  Aibuthnot,  (Tables  of  Ancient 
Coins,  p.  261.)  and  de  Ouignes.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  3.  p.  135.)  They  might 
allese  tne  not  less  extravagant  liberality  of  Appian  in  favour  of  the  Ptolemies  (in 
pmf.)  of  seventy-four  myriads,  seven  hundred  and  for^  thousand  talents,  an  an- 
nual income  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-five,  or  near  three  hundred,  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  according  as  we  reckon  by  the  Egyptian  or  the  Alexandrian  talent  (Ber- 
nard de  Ponderibus  Antiq.  p.  186.) 

<  See  the  measurement  of  d'Anville.  (Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  23,  &c.)  After  some 
peevish  cavils,  M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  les  Egvptiens,  torn.  1 .  p.  118—121.)  can 
only  enlarge  his  reckoning  to  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fif^  square  leagues. 

■  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  334.  who  calls  the  common  readmg  or 
▼ersion  of  Ehnscin,  error  Ubrariu  His  own  emendation  of  four  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pieces,  in  the  ninth  century,  maintains  a  probable  medium  between 
the  three  millions  which  the  Arabs  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  (idem, 
p.  168.)  and  the  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  which  the  sultan  of  Constan- 
tinople leyied  in  the  last  century.  (Pietro  della  Valle,  tom.  1.  p.  352.  Thevenot, 
part  1.  p.  824.)  Pauw  (Recherches,  tom.  2.  p.  365—373.)  gradually  raises  th« 
revenue  of  the  I^anohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Casars,  from  six  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  German  crowns. 
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sand  seren  hundred  viUi^es  and  toifm/  A&ei  n  kmg 
residetice  at  Cairo,  a  French  ccmfliil  has  ventured  to  as- 
digii  about  four  millious  of  Mahometans,  ChristiaDS,  and 
Jews,  for  the  ample,  though  not  mcredibie,  scope  of  the 
population  of  Egypt/ ' 

Africa.  ^^'  "^^  conquest  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to 
RMt  invar  the  Atlantic  ocean,"  was  first  attempted  by  the 
AMmiLh,  arms  of  the  caliph  Qthman.  The  pious  desig:ii 
^^'^^'^'was  approved  by  the  coippanions  of  Mahomet 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes;  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs 
mBAshed  from  Medina,  with  the  gi£t9  and  the  blessmga 
of  die  conunander  of  the  &ithfuL  .  They  were  joined  in 
&e  camp  of  Memphis  by  twenty  thousand  of  tbeir  coug- 
trymen :  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to 
Abdullah,^  the  son  of  Said,  and  the  foster-brother  of  the 
caliph,  who  had  lately  supplanted  the  conqueror  and  the 
lieutenant  of  Egypt.  Yet  tiie  fiivour  of  the  prince,  and  th^ 
merit  of  his  -fitvourite,  could  not  obliterate  the  guilt  of  hk 
apostacy.  The  eaxly  conversion  of  Abdallah,  and  his 
skilful  pen,  had  recommended  him  to  the  important  office 
of  transcribing  the  sheets  of  the  Koran ;  he  betrayed  his 
trust,  corrupted  the  text,  derided  the  errors  which  he  had 

»  The  list  of  ScbiltanB(IiLdaz  G«Qgnph.  ad  Calccan  Vlt  Sal^ftdia.  p.  5*^  contaxiui 
two  Uhousand  thiee  hundred  and  ninety-nz  places ;  that  of  d'AjiTille,  (Mem.  anr 
I'Sgypto^  p.  29.)  from  the  di^dA  of  Cairo,  enumetates  two  ihouaaad  six  bundled  and 
ninety-six*  , 

J  See  Maillet,  (DflBcription  de  TBgypte,  p.  «8.)  who  seems  to  argue  with  cna- 
dour  and  jud^snt.  I  am  mnch  better  satisfied  iRdth  the  obserrations  ihm  with 
the  reading  of  the  French  consul.  He  was  u[aorant  of  Greek  and  Latin  Hteratuni, 
and  hisfancf  is  too  much  delighted  with  the  fictions  of  the  Arabfc  Their  bert 
knowledge  is  collected  by  Abulfeda ;  (DescripL  E^t.  Arab,  et  Lat  I  Job.  David 
MichaeUs,  Gottiiu;e»  an  quarto,  1776.)  and  in  two  recent  voyages  into  WV^>  ^^ 
are  amused  by  S«vary,  and  bstrocted  by  Volney.  I  wish  the  latter  could  travel 
over  the  globe.  -       «  .  *  *    v  f.— . 

«  My  conqueft  of  Africa  is  drawn  txtm  two  French  mteroreters  of  Arabic  utara- 
ture,  Cardoxme<Hiat.  de  rAfritjue  et  de  TEspasne  sous  la  Domination  dea  Arabes, 
torn.  1.  p.  8— 55.)  and  OUiBt.,(B\At  de  rAcaiemie  des  InspriptioM.  torn.  21.  p. 
111—125.  and  136.)  They  derive  their  principal  information  from  Novam,  who 
composed.  A.  I>.  ISSl,  an  Encyclopedia  in  more  than  'twenty  volumes  The  five 
general  parts  successively  treat  of,  1.  Physics,  2.  Man,  S.  AnimaU.  4.  Flanto,  and, 
5.  Histo^;  and  the  African  afeirs  are  discussed  in  the  sixth  diapter  of  the  «th 
sectioa  <rf this  last  part.  (Reiske,  Prodidagmataad  HagjiCbalifaeTabulafi,  p.  252 
—234.)  Among  thp  older  historians  who  are  quoted  by  Novain,  we  may  distm,- 
suish  the  oftdnal  narrative  of  a  soldier  who  led  the  van  «f  the  Moslems. 

•  See  the  history  of  Abdallah.  in  Abulfeda  (ViU  Mohammed,  p.  109.)  and  C^a- 
gnier.  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  3.  p.  45—48.) 
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riiade,  a^d  ^ed  t6  Mecca,  to  escape  the  justice,  and  ex- 
poi^e  tbe  ighWkiice,  of  the  Apofetlt.  Aftef  thfe  conquest 
of  Mecca,  he  fell  prbstrate  at  the  feet  of  Mdhortiet :  his 
tears,  and  the  etlts*6aties  of  Othihan,  extorted  a  reluc- 
tant paifdon ;  b\it  the  ptopte*  decWed  th^t  he  had  so 
loug  hesitated,  to  allo^  time  fbt  some  ^ealoud  disciple  to 
avenge  hib  injutj  in  th^  blo6d  of  th6  apdi^tate.  With 
appiareiit  fidelity,  and  eflfectiVe  merit,  he  ierred  the  re-^ 
ligion  which  it  was  no  longer  his  interest  to  deselt :  his 
birth  aftd  talents  gaVe  hlni  an  hononrable  rank  among 
the  Koreish ;  and  in  a  Mtion  of  cavklry,  Abdallah  was 
renowned  as  the  bbld^  alzd  teoi^t  de^rous  horsemto  of 
Arabia-  At  the  head  of  fdrty  thousand  Moslems,  he  ad- 
vanced from  figj^pt  into  th6  unknown  countries  of  the 
West.  Th6  s^nds  of  BaWia  might  be  impei-nous  to  a 
Roman  "legion;  but  the  Arabs  were  attended  by  their 
faithfiil  camels ;  tod  thfe  natives  of  the  desert  beheld 
withbUt  terror  thfe  fiiniiliar  hsp^t  of  flie  soil  tod  climite. 
After  a  pkmful  march,  they  pitdied  their  tents  before  the 
walls  of  Tripoli,^  a  maritime  city  hi  Which  the  namey  the 
wealth,  tod  the  inha-bitants,  of  the  province  had  gradu- 
ally centred,  and  which  now  maintains  the  third  rank 
among  the  states  of  Barbary.  A  reinforcetftent  of  Gredcs 
was  surprised  and  cut  in  pieces  on  the  sea-shore ;  but 
the  fortifications  of  Tripoli  resisted  the  first  assaults;  and 
the  Saracens  were  tempted,  by  die  approach  of  the  pre- 
fect Gregory,*  to  relinquish  the  labours  of  die  siege  for 
t!he  perils  and  the  hopes  of  a  decisive  Action.     If  his 

^  The  prorince  and  dty  of  Tripoli  are  described  by  Leo  Alcanna  (in  NaTiga- 
tione  et  viaggi  di  Ramnsio,  torn.  1.  Vetietia,  1500,  fbl.  76.  vtrio)  and  Iffatmo]. 
(Deteription  &  rA£ciqae,  torn.  t.  p.  562«)  The  first  of  these  writers  was  a  Moor^ 
a  scholar,  and  a  traTeller,  who  composed  or  translated  his  African  geography  in  a 
st&t^  pf  captirity  at  Roaie,  where  be  had  assuaed  Ihe  name  and  iteligion  of  pope 
Leo  X.  In  a  similar  captivity  among  the  Moors,  die  Spaniard  Marmol,  a  soldier 
of  Cfaaxles  V.  tompiled  his  ddsct^tion  of  Africa  ttaniriated  by  d'Ablancimrt  ^xto 
French  (Paris,  1667,  three  vols,  in  quarto):  Marmol  had  read  and  seen,  but  he  is 
destitute  of  the  curious  and  extensive  observation  which  abounds  in  the  original 
work  6f  Leo  the  African. 

c  Theophanes,  who  mentions  fhe  defeat,  nither  than  the  death,  of  Oiegoiry.  He 
brands  the  prefect  with  the  name  of  Tv^acffof ;  he  had  ^^robably  assuitied  the  pttrple. 
(Chronograph,  p.  285.) 
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The  pre.   standard  was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  twentjr 
*^*^  t|;iousandmen,theregularbandsoftheeaipiremust 
m  daugh-  have  been  lost  in  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd 
^*         of  Africans  and  Moors,  who  formed  the  strength, 
or  rather  the  numbers,  of  his  host.     He  rejected  with  in- 
dignation the  option  of  the  Koran  or  the  tribute ;  and 
during  several  days,  the  two  armies  were  fiercely  engaged 
firom  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  hour  of  noon,  when  their 
fatigue  and  the  excessive  heat  compelled  them  to  seek 
shelter  and  refreshment  in  their  respective  camps.    The 
daughter  of  Gregory,  a  maid  of  incomparable  beauty  and 
spirit,  is  said  to  have  fought  by  his  side :  from  her  earlir 
est  youth  she  was  trained  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  draw 
the  bow,  and  to  wield  the  scimitar :  and  the  richness  of 
her  arms  and  apparel  was  conspicuous  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  battle.  Her  hand,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  was  offered  for  the  head  of  the  Arabian 
general,  and  the  youths  of  Africa  were  excited  by  the 
prospect  of  the  glorious  prize.     At  the  pressing  solicita- 
tion of  his  brethren,  Abdallah  withdrew  his  person  from 
the  field ;  but  the  Saracens  were  discouraged  by  the  re- 
treat of  their  leader,  and  the  repetition  of  these  equal  or 
unsuccessful  conflicts. 

^j^  A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterward  became  the 

of  the  adversary  of  Ali  and  the  father  of  a  caliph,  had 
signalized  his  valour  in  Egypt;  and  Zobeir^  was 
the  first  who  planted  a  scaling-ladder  against  the  walls 
of  Babylon.  In  the  African  war  he  was  detached  from 
the  standard  of  Abdallah.  On  the  news  of  the  battle, 
Zobeir,  with  twelve  companions,  cut  his  way  through  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  pressed  forward,  without  tasting 
either  food  or  repose,  to  partake  of  the  dangers  of  his 
brethren.     He  cast  his  eyes  round  the  field.     Where 

*  See  in  Ocklev  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  S.  p.  45.)  the  death  of  Zobeir,  which 
vu  honoured  witn  the  tears  of  AU,  aKainst  whom  he  oaA  rebelled.  His  valour  at 
the  siege  of  Babylon,  if  indeed  it  be  the  same  person,  is  mentioned  by  Eutychiua. 
(Annal.tom.t.p.308.) 
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(said  he)  is  our  general? — In  his  tent. — Is  the  tent  a 
station  for  the  general  of  the  Moslems?  Abdallah  re- 
presented with  a  blush  the  importance  of  his  own  life, 
and  the  temptation  that  was  held  forth  by  the  Roman 
prefect.  Retort  (said  Zobeir)  on  the  infhdels  their  un- 
generous  attempt.  Proclaim  through  the  ranks,  that 
the  head  of  Gregory  shall  be  repaid  with  his  captive 
daughter,  and  the  equal  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  To  the  courage  and  discretion  of  Zobeir 
the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  intrusted  the  execution  of 
his  own  stratagem,  which  inclined  the  long-disputed 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Saracens.  Supplying  by  ac- 
tivity and  artifice  the  deficiency  of  numbers,  a  part  of 
their  forces  lay  concealed  in  their  tents,  while  the  re- 
mainder prolonged  an  irregular  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
till  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens.  On  both  sides  they 
retired  with  feinting  steps :  their  horses  were  unbridled, 
their  armour  was  laid  aside,  and  the  hostile  nations  pre- 
pared, or  seemed  to  prepare,  for  the  refreishment  of  the 
evening,  and  the  encounter  of  the  ensuing  day.  On  a 
sudden  the  charge  was  sounded;  the  Arabian  camp 
poured  forth  a  swarm  of  fresh  and  intrepid  warriors; 
and  the  long  line  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans  was  sur- 
prised, assaulted,  overturned,  by  new  squadrons  of  the 
faithful,  who,  to  the  eye  of  fanaticism,  might  appear  as 
a  band  of  angels  descending  from  the  sky.  The  prefect 
himself  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Zobeir:  his  daughter, 
who  sought  revenge  and  death,  was  surrounded  and 
made  prisoner;  and  4he  fugitives  involved  in  their 
disaster  the  town  of  Sufetula,  to  which  they  escaped  fiom 
the  sabres  and  lances  of  the  Arabs.  Sufetula  was  built 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Carthage; 
a  gentle  declivity  is  watered  by  a  running  stream,  and 
shaded  by  a  grove  of  juniper-trees;  and  in  the  ruins  of 
a  triumphal  arch,  a  portico,  and  three  temples  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order^  curiosity  may  yet  admire  the  magnificence 
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of  the  Romafis.*  After  the  fall  of  thU  opulent  city,  the 
provincials'  and  barbarians  implered  o^  all  sides  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  His  vanity  or  his  eeal  might  be 
flattered  by  offers  of  tribute  or  professions  pf  faith  :  but 
his  losses,  his  fatigues,  and  the  progre3s  of  an  epidemical 
disease,  prevented  a  solid  listablishment ;  and  the  Sara-r 
cens,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen  months,  retreated  to  &e 
confines  of  Egypt,  with  the  captive  and  the  wealth  of 
their  African  expedition.  The  calliph's  fifth  was  granted 
to  a  fiavourite,  on  the  nominal  payment  of  five  hundred 
thoiisand  pieces  of  gold;^  but  the  state  was  doubly  in- 
jured by  this  jfaliacious  transaction,  if  each  foot-soldier 
had  shared  one  tiiousand,  and  each  horseman  three  thou- 
sand, pieces,  in  the  real  division  of  the  plunder.  The  au- 
dior  of  die  death  of  Gregory  was  expected  to  have  claim- 
ed the  most  precious  reward  of  the  victory:  from  his 
rilenee  it  might  be  presumed  that  he  had  Mien  in  the 
battle,  till  the  tears  and  exclamations  of  the  prefect's 
daughter  at  the  sight  of  Zobeir  revealed  the  valour  and 
modesty  of  that  galknt  soldier.  The  unfortunate  virgin 
^^as  ofifered,  and  almost  rejected,  as  a  slave,  by  her  fei- 
ther's  murderer,  who  coolly  declared  that  his  sword  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion;  and  that  he  la- 
boured foir  B,  rqeompaiae  far  above  the  charms  of  mortal 
beauty^  or  the  riches  of  this  transitory  life.  A  rewwl 
congeiiial  to  hiii  temper,  was  the  honourable  commission 
of  announcing  to  the  caliph  Othman  the  success  of  his 
arms.  The  companions,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people,  were 
assembled  in  the  mosch  of  Medina,  to  hear  the  interest- 
ing narrative  of  Zobeir ;  and,  as  the  orator  forgot  no- 
thing except  the  merit  of  his  own  counsels  and  actions, 


•  Sbxw'B  Travelg,  p.  118, 119. 
'  MiiiucaempdQ(i)afs  Abdfed%),«ratb»9fftiiiiifV^Qi|%MP9  qtwn^P^^^wQ^li^ 
man,  ejus  nomine  nummos  ex  serario  piios  ablates  erario  praB8tat>at.  (Annal. 
Mosten.  p.  78.)  ElsuKW  (in  his  plondy  venii»,  p.  S9«)  9«ems  to  teport  dM  aiun* 
job.  When  the  Arabs  besieged  Uie  palace  of  Othman,  it  stood  high  in  their  cata- 
logue of  giievsKOoes. 
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tke  name  of  Abdallah  was  joined  by  the  Artbians  with 
the  heroic  names  of  Caled  and  Amron.' 
p»9Mi<tf      The  western  conquests  of  the  Saracens  weve 
^^^    suspended   near  twenty  years,  till  their  dis- 
^^'      sensions  were  composed  by  the  establishment 
a65-^s9.  of  th^  bonse  of  Ommiyah:    and  the  caliph 
Moawiyah  was  invited  by  the  cries  of  the  Africans  themr 
selves.     The  successors  of  Heraclius  had  been  informed 
of  the  tribute  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  stipn*- 
late  with  the  Arabs:  but  instead  of  being  moved  to  pi^ 
and  reUeve  their  distresses^lhey  imposed,  as  an  equivalent 
or  a  fine,  a  second  tribute  of  a  similar  amount.    The 
ears  of  the  Byzantiiie  ministers  were  shut  against  the 
complaints  of  theur  pover^  and  ruin:  their  despair  was 
reduced  to  prefer  the  dominion  of  a  single  master;  and 
the  extortions  of  the  patriarch  of  Carthage,  who  was 
invested  with  civil  and  military  power,  provoked  the  sec- 
taries, and  eiven  the  Catholics,  of  the  Roman  pro^nce^o 
abjure  the  religion  as  well  as  die  authorily  of  their  ty- 
rants.    The  first  lieutenant  of  Moawiyah  acquiced  a  jiist 
renown,  subdued  an  important  city,  defeated  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Gbseeks,  swept  away  fourscore  thousand 
captives,  and  enriched  with  theu"  spoils  the  bold  adven- 
tmrers  of  Syria  and  Egypt.^    But  the  title  of  eonquerqr 
of  Africa  is  more  justly  due  to  his  successor  Akbah.  He 
marched  from  Damascus  at  the  head  often  thousand  of 
the  bravest  Arabs;  and  the  genuine  force  of  the  Mos- 
lems was  enlarged  by  the  doubtfiil  aid  and  conversion  of 
many  thousand  barbarians.     It  would  be  difficult,  nor  is 
it  necessaiy,  to  trace  the  accurate  line  of  the  progress  of 
Akbah.     The  interior  regions  have  been  peopled  by  the 
orientals  with  fictitious  armies  and  imaginary  citadels. 
In  the  warlike  province  of  Zab  or  Numidia,  fourscore 

f  Emff-rpanuvAf  Zapcunvti  iw  A^uun,  tuu  ^fA$dKamf  r»  tufarm  r^yopM*  rcurp 
rfttrmfri,»M  rove  9W  Mrrt^K'ninuo't,  mm  airuxiia-arnq  (popouc  fura  rtn  A^^  uigrwrffifrAv. 
Xhe^han.  QuonomplL.  p.  S85.  edit  Paris.  Hia  cbroaology  is  loose  and  inaccaiat^. 

^  Theopbanes  (m  Chzonogxaph.  p.  293.)  inserts  the  ?ague  rumoun  that  xoight 
reach  Ccnstantinople,  of  the  western  conquests  of  the  Arabs ;  and  I  learn  from 
Paul  Wamefiid,  deacon  of  Aqnileia,  (de  Gestis  Langobard»lib.  5.  c  15.)  that  at 
this  time  they  sent  a  fleet  from  Alexandria  into  the  SidJian  and  African  seas. 
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thousand  of  the  natives  might  assemble  in  arms;  but  the 
nmnber  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  towns  is  incompatible 
with  the  ignorance  or  decay  of  husbandry;'  and  a  cir- 
cumference of  three  leagues  will  not  be  justified  by  the 
ruins  of  Erbe  or  Lambesa,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  that 
inland  country.  As  we  approach  the  sea-coast,  the  well- 
known  cities  of  Bugia^  and  Tangier^  define  the  more  cer- 
tain limits  of  the  Saracen  victories.  A  remnant  of  trade 
still  adheres  fo  the  commodious  harbour  of  Bugia,  which, 
in  a  more  prosperous  age,  is  said  to  have  contained  about 
twenty  thousand  houses;  and  the  plenty  of  iron  which 
is  dug  firom  the  adjacent  mountains  might  have  supplied 
a  braver  people  with  the  instruments  of  defence.  The 
remote  position  and  venerable  antiquity  of  Tingi,  or 
Tangi^,  have  been  decorated  by  the  Grreek  and  Arabian 
&bles;  but  the  figurative  expressions  of  the  latter,  that 
the  walls  were  constructed  of  brass,  and  that  the  too& 
were  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  may  be  interpreted  as 
the  emblems  of  strength  and  opulence.  The  province 
of  Mauritania  Tingitana,""  which  assumed  the  name  of 
the  capital,  had  been  imperfectly  discovered  and  settled 
by  the  Romans ;  the  five  colonies  were  confined  to  a  nar- 
row pale,  and  the  more  southern  parts  were  seldom  ex- 
plored except  by  the  agents  of  luxury,  who  searched  the 
forests  for  ivory  and  the  citron-wood,*"  and  the  shores  of 

>  See  Novairi  (apad  Otter,  p.  118.)  Leo  Africaaoe  (foL  81,  wn&y,  who  leckoDB 
on]  V  dnqae  citta  e  infinite  caaal ;  Maimol,  (Deecriptiiiii  de  rAfriqne,  tom.  3.  p.  33.) 
and  Skaw.  (TrnTela.  p.  57. 65—68.) 

^  Leo  Afincanoa,  foL  58.  verso,  59.  recto.  Afaimol,  torn.  t.  p.  415.  Shaw* 
p.  43. 

1  Leo  African.  foL  5t.  Marmol,  torn.  t.  p.  tiS. 

■  Kegio  ignobilia,  et  Tix  qnicqaam  illnttxe  ■ortita.parTia  oppidia  haUtatiir,  parvft 
flomina  emittit,  iolo  ooam  Yixia  melior,  et  aegnitie  gentia  obaoura.  Pbmponiaa 
Mela,  1.  5. 3. 10.  Mela  deeerrea  the  more  cradit,  aince  hia  own  Fhffirician  an- 
cestora  had  migrated  from  Tingitanato  Spain.  (See,  in  t.  6.  a  paange  of  that 
geographer  so  cmeUy  tortured  bj  Salmaaiaa,  laaac  Voaaiiu,  and  the  moat  Timle&t 
of  critica,  Jamea  Oronorioa.)  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  final  reduction  of  that 
country  by  the  em|ieroT  Claodina ;  yet  almoat  thir^  yeara  afterward,  Pliny  (Hiat. 
Nat.  5.  1^  complaina  of  his  aathora,  too  laiy  to  inquire,  too  proad  to  ooi^feaa  their 
ignorance  of  that  wild  and  remote  province. 

"  The  fooUah  faahion  of  this  citron-wood  prevailed  at  Rome  among  the  men,  aa 
much  aa  the  taste  for  pearls  among  the  women.  A  roond  board  or  table,  four  or 
five  feet  in  diameter,  sold  for  the  price  of  an  estate  (latilimdii  tazatione),  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  thousand  poonds,  sterling.  (Plin.  Hist  Natur.  13.  99.)  1  conceive 
that  I  moat  not  confoond  the  tree  eitna  with  that  of  the  fruit  dimai.  Bat  I  am 
not  botanist  enough  to  define  the  former  (it  is  like  the  wild  cypress)  by  the  volgar 
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the  ocean  for  the  purple  shell-fish.  The  fearless  Akbah 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  traversed  the  wil-« 
demess  in  which  his  successors  erected  the  splendid  ca- 
pitals of  Fez  and  Morocco,""  and  at  length  penetrated  to 
the  verge  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  great  desert.  The  river 
8us  descends  from  the  western  sides  of  mount  Atlas,  fer« 
tilizes,  like  the  Nile,  the  adjacent  soil,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  Canary,  or  Fortu* 
nate^  islands.  Its  banks  were  inhabited  by  the  last  of  the 
Moors,  a  race  of  savages,  without  laws,  or  discipline,  or 
religion;  they  were  astonished  by  the  strange  and  irre* 
sistible  terrors  of  the  oriental  arms ;  and,-  as  they  pos- 
sessed neither  gold  nor  silver,  the  richest  spoil  was  the 
beauty  of  the  female  captives,  some  of  whom  were  after- 
ward sold  for  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  '  The  career, 
though  not  the  zeal,  of  Akbah  was  checked  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  boundless  ocean.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  the 
waves,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  with  the 
tone  of  a  fanatic — Great  God  I  if  my  course  were  not; 
stopped  by  this  seOy  I  would  still  go  on,  to  the  unknown 
kingdoms  of  the  west,  preaching  the  unity  of  thy  holy 
name  J  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  rebellious  nations 
who  worship  any  other  gods  than  thee.^  Yet  this  Ma«> 
hometan  Alexander,  who  sighed  for  new  worlds,  was  un- 
able to  preserve  his  recent  conquests.  By  the  universal 
defection  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans,  he  was  recalled 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  (Surrounding  mul- 
titudes left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  honourable  death. 
The  last  scene  was  dignified  by  an  example  of  national 
virtue.  An  ambitious  chief,  who  had  disputed  the  corn- 
er Lnmeanname ;  nor  will  I  decide  whether  the  cUntm  be  the  oranffe  or  the  lemon. 
Salxnaiius  appears  to  exhaust  the  subject,  but  he  too  inToWes  himself  in  the  web  of 
his  disorderly  erudition.  (Flinian.  Ezercitat  torn.  2.  p.  &66,  &c) 

o  Leo  African,  fol.  16,  Terso.  Maimol,  torn.  2.  p.  28.  This  province,  the  first 
scene  of  the  exploits  and  greatness  of  the  akmift,  is  often  mendimed  in  the  cmioiis 
history  of  that  dynasty  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  Marmol,  Description  de 
VAfnaue.  The  third  vol.  of  the  Recherches  Historiques  sur  les  Bftmres  (lately 
published  at.  Paris),  illustrates  the  history  and  geography  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fes 
and  Morocco. 

P  Otter  ^p.  119.), has  given  the  strong  tone  of  lanaticism  to  this  exclamation, 
which  Caraonne  (p.  37.)  has  softened  to  a  pious  wish  of  pnaehing  the  Koran,  Yet* 
they  had  both  the  same  text  of  Novairi  before  theii  eyes. 

VOL.  VI.  2  F 
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Bland  andfailedmthe  attempt,  wa»  led  about  as  apnsoHer 
ia  the  camp  of  the  Afabian  general.  Tbeuumrgratebad 
trusted  to  hik  discootesct  and  revenue;  he  disdaned  t&dr 
offers  and  revealed  their  designs.  Id  the  hour  of  d^angcr^ 
Ae  grateful  Akbah  unlocked  his  fetters^  and  advised  ham 
to  retire ;  he  chose  to  die  under  the  banner  d  h»  rivaL 
Embracing  as  friends  and  martyrs,  they  unsheathed  their 
scimitars,  broke  their  scabbards,  and  maintained  an  eb-- 
stinate  combat  till  they  fell  by  each  other's  side  on  the 
last  of  their  slaughtered  countrymos.  The  tlnrd  general 
or  goyemor  of  Africa,  Zubdr,  avenged  and  encountered 
the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  He  vanquished  die  natives 
in  many  battles;  he  was  overthrown  l^  a  powerful  amy, 
which  Constantinople  had  sent  to  the  relief  of  Garthi^. 
Founda-  '*  ^^  hecaot  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Moor* 
^B«^  ish  tribes  to  join  the  invaders,  to diare  the  plunn 
A.  D.09O  der,  to  profess  the  faith,  and  to  revolt  to  their  sa- 
"^^^^^  vage  state  of  independ^oe  and  idolatry,  on  the 
first  retrtet  or  misfortune  of  the  Moslemsi  The  prudence 
of  Akbah  had  proposed  to  found  an  Arabian  colony  in 
the  h^art  of  Africa ;  a  citadel  that  nnght  curb  tiie  l&rky 
of  the  barbarians,  a  place  of  refuge  to  secure,  against  th^ 
accidents  of  war,  the  wealth  and  the  femilies  of  the  Sa- 
racens. With  this  view,  and  under  the  modest  tide  ol 
the  station  of  a  caravan,  he  planted  this  colony  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  the  Hegira.  In  its  present  decay,  Cai- 
roan"*  still  holds  the  second  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Tnnk, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  fi%  miles  to  the  south ;' 
its  inland  sitnation,  twdve  miles  westward  ei  the  sea^ 
has  protected  the  cily  from  the  Greek  and  Sicifian  fleets. 
When  the  wild  beasts  and  serpents  were  extirpated,  when 


«  TlM  feottdstwa  cf  Cairoui  it  mmtioned  ky  Oddsy ;  (Hist  of  tin  I 
mk  S«  p.  It9^  idOk)  and  tlw  litiiatuii,  noick,  4lee.  «f  tiw  citv,  an  daKribed  hy  i^m 
Afrkanqs,  (fok  76.)  ManK>k,  (toia.  «•  p.  Mf .)  and  Sliaw.  (p.  115.) 

'  A  pcHtSBtouar  Ibaoglk  fraqtMoly  miatatenf  hat  been  tka  eoiifoudinr»  from  adi|^t 
MMlited^ol  oame,  th*  Cynmt  ol  Um  Ocoelbi,  and  Ao  GMnwn  of  &  Aniba^  tso 
cities  which  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  miles  along  tho  8e»-«MMt. 
!%•  gvMft  ThiMBuis  has  not  eonqpod  this  lMit«»  the  less  ecBcasable,  a»ici»oomMcted 
^vidhaifBrawlaBdelalioi«todMC»ip(iMorA£de«.(iiislonar.likr.e,f.^  1. 

p.  t40.  edit.  Buckley.) 
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the  forest,  or  Tather  wildanoess^  was  cleared,  the  vestiges 
of  a  RonKan  town  were  discovered  in  a  sandy  plain :  the 
vegetable  food  of  Cairoan  is  brought  from  afar ;  Bsod  the 
scarcity  of  springs  constrains  the  inhabitants  to  collect  in 
eistams  and  reservoirs  a  precarious  supply  of  rain-water. 
These  obstacles  were  subdued  by  the  industry  of  Akbah ; 
he  traced  a  circumference  of  three  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred paces,  which  he  encompassed  with  a  brick  wall; 
in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  governor's  palace  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  suffik^ient  number  of  private  habitations ; 
a  spacious  mosch  was  supported  by  five  hundred  columns 
of  granite,  porphyiy,  and  Numidian  marble ;  and  Cai- 
roan became  die  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  of  empire. 
But  these  were  the  glories  of  a  later  age ;  the  new  colony 
was  shaken  by  the  successive  defeats  of  Akbah  and  Zo- 
beir,.and  the  western  expeditions  were  again  interrupted 
by  the  civil  discord  of  the  Arabian  monarchy.  The  son 
of  the  valiant  Zobeir  mahitained  a  war  of  twelve  years, 
a  siege  of  seven  months,  against  the  house  of  Ommiyah. 
Abdallah  was  said  to  unite  the  fierceness  of  the  lion  with 
the  subdely  of  the  fox ;  but  if  he  inherited  the  courage, 
he  was  devoid  of  the  genen>sity,  of  his  father.* 
Q^^g^^^^^^  The  return  of  domestic  peace  allowed  the 
«f  Cor-  caliph  Abdalmalek  to  resume  the  conquest  of 
a!S!  Africa ;  the  standard  was  delivered  to  Hassan 
692— 6f  8.  goyemor  of  Egypt,  and  the  revenue  of  that  king- 
dom,with  an  armyofforly  thousand  men, was  consecrated 
to  the  important  service.  *  In  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  the 
interior  provinces  had  been  alternately  won  and  lost  by 
the  Saracens.  But  the  sea-coast  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks;  the  predecessors  of  Hassan  had  re- 
spected the  name  and  fortifications  of  Carthage ;  and  the 
number  of  its  defenders  was  recruited  by  the  fugitives  of 

•  BeMdwtheAiabicchwBiclMof  AbttHJBda,  Ebnacin,  and  AbolpharsgiiUy  under 
tba  flerenty-thizd  jeai  •£  tbe  Hegba,  we  may  ODUnlt  d'Haibelot  (BiUiot  Orient. 
>  70  anl  OcUey.  (Uiit.  of  tkaSuMCM,  ▼ol.  t.  p.  SS»--^S49.)Th6  hitter  liae  given 
the laet and mUketicdiakipe between  Abdalkh and huniodier;  bvthehasfeigQt 
a  phymaU  elbct  of  W  grief  Iw  hU  deatk,  tlie  iet«ft»  at  the  afB  ef  ninety,  and  fii^ 
conieqaences,  of  her  mentes, 

2f2 
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Cabes  and  Tripoli  The  anns  of  Haflsa]l^were  bolder 
and  more  fortimate;  he  reduced  and  pillaged  the  metro- 
polis of  Africa ;  and  the  mention  of  scaling-ladders  may- 
justify  the  suspicion  that  he  anticipated,  by  a  sudden  as- 
sault, the  more  tedious  operations  of  a  regular  siege. 
But  the  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Ghristi&n  succours.  The  prefect  and 
patrician  John,  a  general  of  experienbe  and  renown,  em- 
barked at  Constantinople  the  forces  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire ;*  they  were  joined  by  the  ships  and  soldiers  of  Si- 
cily, and  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Goths'*  was  ob- 
tained from  the  fears  and  religion  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch. Hie  weight  of  the  confederate  nairy  broke  the 
chain  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  the 
Arabs  retired  to  Cairoan,  or  Tripoli;  the  Christians 
landed ;  the  citizens  hailed  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  and 
the  winter  was  idly  wasted  in  the  dream  of  victory  or 
deliverance.  But  Africa  was  iirecoverably  lost;  the  zeal 
and  resentment  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful*"  pre- 
pared in  the  ensuing  spring  a  more  numerous  armament 
by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  patrician  in  his  turn  was  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  post  and  fortifications  of  Carthage. 
A  second  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Utica:  the  Gbreeks  and  Goths  were  again  defeated ;  and 
their  timely  embarkation  saved  them  from  the  sword  of 

*  KMntK  •  •  •  AWBVT*  r«  *Pif/u«aM  i(»wXMt  vXoi^,  erf/vny^H  rt  nr*  mrroic  Ifloyiw 

i(i«ri^4'if.  NicephoriC<mfltaatmopolitaniBreTiar.p.28.  ThepatxiaickofCoafltaB- 
tiBople,  with  Theophanes,  (ChzoiiogTaph.  p,  309.)  hare  alightiymehtioiiad  this  l^at 
attempt  for  the  rehef  of  Amca.  Pi^  (Critica,  torn.  S.  p.  1S9. 141.)  hat  aioely  a«. 
certained  tiie  chronology  by  a  strict  companion  of  the  Arabic  and  Bynntuie  liia- 
toiians,  who  often  diaagree  both  in  time  and  fact.  See  likewise  a  note  of  Otter, 
(p.  121.) 

^  ■  Do?e  s'erano  ridotti  i  nobili  Romani  e  i  Gotti;  and  aflterward,  i  "Rqw**^!  tag- 
eirono  ei  Gotti,  laadarono  Carthagine.  (Leo  African,  fol.  7S.  recto.)  I  know  not 
from  what  Arabic  writer  the  African  derived  hia  Gotha :  but  the  tact,  though  new. 
it  80  interesting  and  so  probable,  that  I  will  accept  it  on  tiie  slightest  anthori^. 

>  This  commander  is  s^led  by  Nicrahoras  Bm>iXivc  ioftaunm,  a  Tagne,  thongli 
not  improper,  definition,  of  the  caliph.  Ineophanes  intxodnces  the  strange  i^ipella- 
tion  of  n^mcrvfAfia^  which  his  interpreter  Goar  explains  by  Viur  Amok,  They 
may  approach  the  truth,  in  assigning  the  active  part  to  the  minister,  rather  thmw^ 
the  pnnce ;  bat  the^  forget  that  the  Ommiades  had  only  a  kateb,  or  secietaiT,  ft»4 
that  the  office  of  visier  was  not  rarived  or  instituted  till  the  one  hundred  ana  thir- 
ty-second year  of  the  Hegira.  (D'Heibeloty  p.  9, 12  ) 
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Hassan,  who  had  invested  the  slight  and  insufficient  ram- 
part of  their  camp.  Whatever  yet  remained  of  Carthage, 
was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  colony  of  Dido^  and 
Ceesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred  years,  till  a  part, 
perhaps  a  twentieth,  of  the  old  circumference  was  repeo- 
pled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  capital  of  the 
west  was  represented  by  a  mosch,  a  college  .without  stu- 
dents, twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  five 
himdred  peasants,  who,  in  tiiieir  abject  poverty,  displayed 
the  arrogance  of  the  Punic  senators.  Even  that  paltry 
village  was  swept  away  by  the  Spaniards  whom 
Charles  V.  had  stationed  in  the  fortress  of  the  Goletta. 
The  ruins  of  Carthage  have  perished;  and  the  placemight 
be  unknown  if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did 
not  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller.' 
Final  coa-  '^hc  Grccks  wcrc  expelled,  but  the  Arabians 
qo^of  ^ere  not  yet  masters  of  the  country.  In  the 
A.  D.  698  interior  provinces  the  Moors  or  Berbers,^  so 
^  '  feeble  under  the  first  Csesars,  so  formidable  to 
the  Byzantine  princes,  maintained  a  disorderly  resistance 
to  the  religion  and  power  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

y  According  to  Sofinoa,  (lib.  f7.  p.  36.  edit  Safanas.)  the  Carthage  of  Didoatood 
either  six  handled  and  serenty-seTen  or  seren  handrod  and  thir^-seren  yean ;  a 
▼arioiu  ieadinff»  which  proceeda  from  the  difference  of  MSS.or  editUxDB.  (Safanaf. 
Plinian.  Ezerat.  torn.  1.  p.  228.)  The  former  of  these  accoonts,  which  gives  eight 
hondred  and  twenty-three  years  before  Christ,  is  more  consistent  with  the  well- 
weighed  testimony  of  VeUeins  Patercolus ;  bat  the  latter  is  preferred  by  oar  chro- 
nologists  (Marram,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  398.)  as  more  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Tyrian  annals. 

•  Leo  African,  fol.  71.  verso,  72.  recto.  Marmol,  torn,  f .  p.  445—447.  Shaw,  p.  80. 

*  The  history  of  the  word  Barhar  may  be  classed  nndet  foor  periods. — 1.  In 
the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  might  probably  ose  a  common 
idiom,  the  imitative  soond  of  Barbar  was  applied  to  the  nider  tnbes,  whose,  pro* 
nandation  was  most  harsh,  whose  grammar  was  most  defective.  KAfti  Bo^/SkfA^Mwt, 
(Iliad  t.  867.  with  the  Oxford  scholiast,  Claike*s  Annotation,  and  Henry 
Stephens'  Greek  Thesanxos,  torn.  1.  p.  720.)  2.  Fiem  the  time,  at  least,  of  He- 
rodotus, it  was  extended  to  aU  the  nations  who  were  strangers  to  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  3.  In.  the  age  of  Plantos,  the  Romans  submitted  to  the 
insolt  (Pompeius  Festos,  lib.  2.  p.  48.  edit  Dader),  and  freely  gave  themselves 
the  name  of  barbarians.  They  insensibhr  claimed  an  exemption  for  Italy,  and  her 
subject  provinces ;  and  at  length  removed  the  disgraceful  iqp^llation  to  the  savage 
or  hostile  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the  empire.  4.  In  every  sense  it  was  doe  to 
the  Moors ;  the  fiumliar  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  provincials  by  the 
Arabian  conquerors,  and  has  justly  setded  as  a  local  denomination  (Baibary)'  along 
tfaemorthern  coast  of  Africa.       « 
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Under  the  standaid  of  their  queen  OsJiina,  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  acquired  some  d^ree  of  uoioa  and  dis- 
cipline; and  as  the  Moors  respected  in  their  females 
the  character  of  a  {urophetess,  thsy  attacked  the  invaders 
with  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  their  own.  The  veteran 
bands  of  Hassanwere  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  Africa: 
the  conquests  of  an  age  were  lost  in  a  single  day;  and 
the  Arabian  chief,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  retired 
to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  expected,  five  years,  the 
promised  succours  of  the  caliph.  After  the  retreat  of 
the  Saracens,  the  victorious  prophetess  assembled  the 
Moorish  chiefe,  and  recommended  a  measure  of  strai^ 
and  savage  policy.  *^  Our  cities  (said  she),  and  the 
gold  and  silver  which  they  contain,  perpetually  attract 
the  arms  of  the  Arabs.  These  vile  metals  are  not  the 
objects  of  our  ambition;  we  content  ourselves  with  the 
simple  productions  <^  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy  these 
cities;  let  us  bury  in  their  ruins  those  pemiciotis  trea- 
sures; and  when  the  avarice  of  our  foes  shall  be  desti- 
tute of  temptation,  perhaps  they  will  cease  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  a  wariike  people."  The  proposal  was 
accepted  with  unanimous  applause.  From  Tangier  to 
Tripoli  the  buildings,  or  at  least  the  fortifications,-  were 
demolished,  the  fruit-trees  were  cut  down,  the  means  of 
subsistence  were  extirpated,  a  fertile  and  populous  garden 
was  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the  historians  of  a  more 
recent  period  could  discern  the  firequent  traces  of  the 
prosperity  and  devastation  of  their  ancestors.  Such  id 
the  tale  of  the  modem  Arabians.  Yet  I  strongly  suspect 
that  their  ignorance  of  antiquity,  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  the  fashion  of  extolling  the  philosophy  of 
barbarians,  has  induced  them  to  describe,  as  one  volun- 
tary act,  the  calamities  of  three  hundred  years,  since  the 
first  fury  of  the  Donatists  and  Vandals.  In  the  progress 
of  the  revolt,  Cahina  had  most  probably  contributed  her 
share  of  destruction;  and  the  alarm  of  universal  ruin 
might  terrify  and  alienate  the  cities  that  had  reluctantly 
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yidided  to  ber  unwordiy  ydce.  They  no  longer  hoped, 
perhaps  tliejr  no  longer  wished,  die  return  of  their  By- 
Eantine  sovereigns:  their  presentBervitade  was  not  alle- 
viateid  by  the  benefits  of  order  and  justice;  and  the  most 
zealous  Catholic  must  prefer  the  imperfect  troths  of  the 
Koran  to  the  blind  and  rude  idolatry  of  the  Moors.  The 
general  of  the  Saracens  was  again  received  as  the  saviour 
of  the  province;  the  friends  of  eivil  society  conspired 
against  the  sav^^es  of  the  land;  and  the  royal  prophe- 
tess was  slain  in  the  first  battle  which  overturned  the 
baseless  fabric  of  her  supeistition  and  empire.  The 
same  spirit  revived  under  die  successor  of  Hassan;  it 
was  finally  quelled  by  the  activity  of  Musa  and  his  two 
sons,  but  the  number  of  the  rebels  may  be  presumed  from 
that  of  three  hundred  thousand  captives;  sixty  thousand 
of  whom^  the  caliph's  fifth,  were  sold  for  the  profit  of 
the  public  treasuiy.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  barbarian 
youth  were  inlisted  in  die  troops ;  and  the  pious  labours 
of  JVIusa  to  inculcate  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
Koran,  accustomed  die  Afiricans  to  obey  the  aposlle  of 
God  and  die  commander  of  the  fiuthfiil.  In  tibeir  cli- 
mate and  government,  their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wan- 
dering Moors  resembled  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert 
Adoption  With  the  religion,  they  were  proud  to  adopt  the 
M^ra  language,  name,  and  origin  of  Arabs :  the  blood 
of  the  strangers  and  natives  was  insensibly 
mingled;  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  the 
same  nation  might  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the  sandy 
plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Yet  I  will  not  deny  that 
fiffy  thousand  tents  of  pure  Arabians  might  be  trans- 
pcffled  over  the  Nile,  and  scattered  through  the  Libyan 
desert;  and  I  am  not  ignc^ant  that  five  of  the  Moorish 
tribes  still  retain  their  barbarous  idiom,  with  the  appel* 
lation  and  character  di  white  Africans.^ 

^  The  iint  book  of  Leo  Africanus,  and  the  obienratimii  of  Dr>  Shftw»  (p.  SCO. 
ttS.  227.  247,  &c.)  will  throw  some  lu^ht  on  the  roving  tribes  of  Bnrtwj.of  An^ 
bian  or  Mooiish  descent.  But  Shaw  had  seen  theae  aavagee  with  distant  tsnor ; 
and  Leo,  a  captire  in  the  Vatican,  appears  to  have  lost  more  of  his  Arable^  than 
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V.  In  the  progress  of -conquest  from  the  noith 
Junttefl9p-aiid  south,  the  Gloths  and  the  Saracens  encoun* 
^^^^^tereil  each  other,  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and 
^^^'  Afirica.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  differ- 
ence of  religion  is  a  reasonable  ground  of  enmity, 
and  warfare.*"  As  early  as  the  time  of  Othman/  their 
piratical  squadrons  had  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Andalusia  f 
nor  had  they  forgotten  the  relief  of  Carthage  by  the  Go- 
thic succours.  In  that  age,  as  well  as  in  the  present, 
the  kings  of  Spain  were  possessed  of  the  fortress  of 
Ceuta;  one  of  the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  is  divided 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  opposite  pillar  or  point  of 
Europe.  A  small  portion  of  Mauritania  was  still  want- 
ing to  the  African  conquest;  but  Musa,  in  the  pride  of 
victory,  was  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  Ceuta,  by  the 
vigil^ce  and  courage  of  count  Julian,  the  general  of 
the  Goths.  From  his  disappointment  and  perplexity, 
Musa  was  relieved  by  an  unexpected  message  of  the 
Christian  chief,  who  offered  his  place,  his  person,  and 
his  sword,  to  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  s(^icited 
the  disgraceful  honour  of  introducing  their  arms  into 
the  heart  of  Spain.'    If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his 

he  could  acquire  of  Greek  or  Roman  learmng.    Many  of  haa  groaa  miftakea  might 
he  detected  in  the  first  period  of  the  Mahometan  history. 

o  In  a  conference  witn  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Amroa  ohser?ed  that  their  rali- 
ffion  was  different ;  upon  which  score  it  was  lawful  for  brothers  to  qoarre).  Ock- 
ley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  1.  p.  328. 

'  Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem.  p.TB«  vers.  Reiske. 

•  The  name  of  Andalusia  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  not  only  to  the  modem  pro- 
▼ince,  but  to  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain.  (Geograph.  Nub.  p.  151.  D'Heihelot, 
Bibliot  Orient  p*  114, 115.^  The  etymology  has  been  most  improbably  deduced 
from  Vandalusia,  country  or  the  Vandals.  .  ^D'Anville,  Etats  de  rEurope,  p.  146» 
147,  &C.)  But  the  Handalusia  of  Casiri,.  which  signifies  in  Arabic,  the  region  of 
the  eveniupf,  of  the  west,  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia  S  the  Greeks,  is  perfectly  appo- 

f  are  related  by  Mariana,  (tonu 
rhat  historian  has  itafused  into 
his' noble  work  (Historic  de  Rebus  Hispanie,  libri  30.  Hag»  Comitum  1739,  in 
four  volumes  in  folio,  with  the  Continuation  ofMiniana)  the  style  and  spirit  of  m 
Roman  classic ;  and  after  the  twelfth  century,  his  knowledge  and  judgment  may 
he  safely  trusted.  But  the  Jesuit  is  not  exempt  from  the  prejudices  of  his  order ; 
he  adopts  and  adorns,  like  his  rival  Buchanan,  the  most  absurd  of  the  national 
legends :  he  is  too  careless  of  criticism  and  chronology,  and  supplies,  from  a  lively 
fancy,  the  chasms  of  historical  evidence.  These  clutfms  are  iai^  and  frequent ; 
Roderic,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  father  of  the  Spanish  history,  lived  five  hundred 
years  after  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  more  early  accounts  are  compiised 
jn  some  meagre  lines  of  the  blind  chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Bads^  (Paoensis^,  and 
4>{  Alphonso  III.  king  of  Leon>  which  I  have  seen  only  in  the  Aonals  of  Pagi. 


site.  (Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  t.  p.  3f7,&c.) 

'  The  fall  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  monarchyare  reli 
1.  p.  t38— «60.  lib.  6.  c.  19— S6.  lib.  7.  c  1,  t.)    That  historian  has  itafusedinto 
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treachery^  the  Spaniards  will  repeat  the  popular  story  of 
his  daughter  Cava;'  of  a  virgin  who  was  seduced,  or 
ravished,  by  her  sovereign;  of  a  father  who  sacrificed 
his  religion  and  country,  to  the  thirst  of  revenge. .  The 
passions  of  princes  have  often  been  licentious  and  de- 
structive; but  this  well-known  tale,  romantic  in  itself, 
is  indifferently  supported  by  ex|emal  evidence;  and  the 
history  of  Spain  will  suggest  some  motives  of  interest 
and  policy  more  congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  veteran 
State  of  statesman.^  After  the  decease  or  deposition  of 
the  Go^c  Witiza,  his  two  sons  were  supplanted  by  the 

monarchy.  '  *  * 

ambition  of  Roderic,  a  noble  Goth,  whose  &ther, 
the  duke  or  governor  of  a  province,  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  preceding  tyranny.  The  monarchy  was  still  elec- 
tive; but  the  sons  of  Witiza,  educated  on  the  steps  of 
the  throne,  were  impatient  of  a  private  station.  Their 
resentment  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  varnished 
with  the  dissimulation  of  courts:  their  followers  were 
excited  by  the  remembrance  of  ftivours  and  the  promise 
of  a  revolution;  and  their  uncle  Oppas,  archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the  first  person  in  the  church, 
and  the  second  in  the  state.  It  is  probable  that  Julian 
was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  the  unsuccessful  faction; 
that  he  had  little  to  hope  and  much  to  fear,  from  the  new 
reign;  and  that  the  imprudent  king  could  not  forget  or 
forgive  the  injuries  which  Roderic  and  his  family  had 
sustained.  The  merit  and  influence,  of  the  count  ren* 
dered  him  a  useful  or  formidable  subject:  his.  estates 
were  ample,  his  followers  bold  and  numerous,  and  it  was 
too  fatally  shewn  that,  by  his  Andalusian  and  Maurita- 
nian  commands,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.    Too  feeble,  however,  to  meet  his 

ff  Le  Tiol  (says  Voltaize)  est  aafld  diiBdle  ft  fiure  qa'ft  nrovTer.  Dee  Ev^uei 
M  seroientilfl  li|p6s pour  one  fiUe?  (Hift.  Genenle,  c  26.;  .  Hii  aigimieiitifl  not 
losicaUy  concloflive. 

■  In  the  BtOTf  of  Cava,  Mariana  (lib.  6.  c.  Si.  p.  241,  242.)  leemf  to  Yie  with 
the  Locretia  of  liry.  like  the  ancients*  he  seldom  qootes ;  and  the  oldest  tea- 
timonv  of  Baronius,  ^Annal.  Ecdes.  A.  D.  713,  no.  19.)  that  of  Lncas  Tndensui, 
a  Galndan  deacon  of  the  thirteenth  cenloxy,  only  says  Cava  qniftn  pro  concnbins 
utebatnr. 
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sovereign  in  arms,  lie  aon^t  the  aid  of  &  foreign  power; 
and  Ids  raah  mvitationof  the  Moors  and  Araibs  produced 
the  calamities  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  his  epistles, 
or  in  a  personal  interview,  he  revealed  the  wealth  and 
nakedness  of  his  country;  the  weakness  of  an  unpopular 
prince;  the  degeneracy  of  an  effeminate  people.  The 
Goths  were  no  longer  the  victorious  barbarians  who  had 
humbled  the  pride  of  Rome,  despoiled  the  queen  of 
nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Secluded  from  the  world  by  the  Pyrennean 
mountains,  the  snccessors^  Alaric  had  slumbered  in  a 
long  peace;  the  walls  of  the  cities  vr&te  mouldered  into 
dust:  the  youth  had  abandoned  the  exercise  of  arms; 
and  the  presumption  of  their  ancient  renown  would  ex- 
pose them  in  a  field  of  battle  to  the  first  assault  of  the 
invaders.  The  ambitious  Saracen  was  fired  by  the  ease 
and  importance  of  the  att^npt;  but  the  execution  was 
delayed  till  he  had  consulted  the  commander  of  the 
faithful;  and  his  messenger  returned  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Walid  to  annex  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the 
west  to  ihe  religion  and  throne  of  the«caliphs.  In  his 
residenoe  of  Tangier,  Musa,  with  secrecy  and  caution, 
continued  his  correspondence  and  hastened  his  prepa- 
rations. But  the  remorse  of  the  conspirators  was  sooth- 
ed by  the  fallacious  assurance,  that  he  should  content 
himself  with  the  glory  and  spoil,  without  aspiring  to 
establish  the  Moslems  beyond  the  sea  that  separates 
Africa  from  Europe.^ 

*  The  oriflntali,  Ebnadn,  Abolpliai«giuf  •  AbuUeda,  pais  over  the  cooqneit  of 
Spain  in  lilettce,  or  with  a  single  word.  The  text  of  Norairi,  and  the  other  Ara- 
bian writen,  ie  reprea ented.  thoogfa  wilh  some  forei|^  alloy«  bj  M.  da  Cardonna. 
(Hiit.  de  r Afriqae  et  de  TEspagne  Boua  la  Domination  dee  Arabes,  Paris,  1765, 
three  TflJa.  in  daodecimo,  torn.  1.  p.  55— 114.)  and  more  condaelj  by  M.da 
Goignea.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  1.  p.  S47— 350.)  The  librarian  of  the  Eacurial 
baa  not  satiafied  my  hopes :  vet  he  appears  to  have  searched  with  diligence  his 
broken  materials ;  and  the  bietoiy  of  the  conquest  is  ilhistrated  by  some  TaluaUe 
fragments  of  the  genuine  Razis,(who  wrote  at  Corduba,  A.H.  300.)  of  Ben  Basil. 
&c.  See  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  9.  p.  39;  105, 106. 162.  «5t.  919— 3SS. 
Ob  this  occasion,  the  industry  of  Pagi  has  been  aided  by  the  Arabic  leanmig 
of  Ids  friend  Uie  abb6  de  I/mgnerue,  and  to  their  joint  laboora  I  am  deeply 
indebted. 
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^  ^  ,       Before  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  Ihe  faith- 

Tbefiist  ,.,.-11        o       o       •        1       J 

teetatof  ful  to  the  traitors  and  inndels  of  a  foreign  iandi 
A-^D.  7ie.  he  made  a  lessdangerous  trial  of  theii'StreDgth  and 
•^^^'       veracity.  One  hundred  Arabs,  and  four  hundred 
Africans,  passed  ovfer,  in  four  vessels^  from  Tangier,  or 
Ceuta ;  the  place  of  their  descent  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  strait,  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Tarif  their  chief; 
and  the  date  of  this  memorable  events  is  fixedto  the  month 
of  Ramadan,  of  the  ninety-first  year  of  the  H^ra,  to 
the  mondi  of  July,  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  yean 
from  the  Spanish  era,  of  Csasar,^  seven  hundred  and  ten 
after  tihie  birth  of  Christ.     From  their  first  station,  they 
marched  eighteen  miles  through  a  hilly  country  to  the 
castle  and  town  of  Julian  f  on  which  (it  is  still  called 
Algezire)  they  bestowed  the  name  of  the  Green  Island, 
frcNm  a  verdant  cspe  that  advances  into  the  sea.     Their 
hospitable  entertainment,  the  Christians  v^o  joined  their 
standard,  their  inroad  into  a  fertile  and  unguarded  pro- 
vince, the  richness  of  their  spoil  and  the  safety  of  their 
return,  announced  to  their  brethren  the  most  &vourable 
omens  of  victory.     In  the  ensuiug  spring,  five  thonsaod 
veterans  and  volunteers  were  embarked  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tarik,  %  dauntless  and  skilful  soldier,  who  sur- 
passed the  expectation  of  his  chief;  and  the  necessary 
transports  were  provided  by  the  industry  of  dieir  too 

k  A  miflCake  of  Boderic  of  Toledo,  in  compaxins  the  Icmac  yean  of  the  Hegira 
with  the  Julian  yean  of  tibe  era,  has  detexmhied  Baionitn,  Maxiana»  aad  the 
crovd  of  Spanish  historians,  to  place  the  fint  uiTasion  an  Uie  year  713,  aad  (he 
battle  of  Xeres  in  November  714.  This  anachronism  of  three  yean  has  been  de- 
tected by  the  more  correct  indastry  of  modem  chrooologists,  above^I,  of  Pagi, 
(Critica,  torn.  3.  p.  169. 171 — 174!)  who  have  restored  the  genuine  state  of  tho 
revohition.  At  the  present  time  an  Arabian  scholar  like  Cardonne,  who  adopts 
the  ancient  error,  (torn.  1.  p.  75.)  is  inexcusably  ignorant  or  careless. 

>  The  era  of  Cassar,  which  in  Spain  was  in  legal  and  popular  nse  till  the  fonr- 
teeath  centaiy,  begins  thirty-eight  yean  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  I  would  refer 
the  origin  to  the  general  peace  by  sea  and  land,  which  confizmed  the  power  and 
partition  of  the  trinrnvin.  (Dion  Cassins.  lib.  48.  p.  547.  553.  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civil.  Kb.  5.  p.  1034.  edit,  fol.)  Spain  was  a  province  of  Cesar  Octavian ;  and 
Tarragona,  which  raised  the  fint  temple  to  Aognstos,  (Tadt.  Annal.  1. 78.) might 
borrow  from  the  orientals  this  mode  of  flattery. 

■  The  road,  the  coontry,  the  old  castle  of  count  Jolian,  and  the  soperstitioas  be- 
lief of  the  Spaniards  of  hidden  treasures,  &c.  are  described  by  P^  Labat  (Voyages 
en  Espagne  et  en  Itaiie»  torn.  l.p.  807— $17.)  with  his  usual  pleasantry. 
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Their  se-  fi^thful  ally.      The  Saracens  landed'  at  the 
ccmdde-    piUar  OF  point  of  Europe ;  the  corrupt  andfami- 
A.D.Vii,Uar  appellation  of  Gibraltar  (Gebel  al  Tarik) 
^^"^      describes  the  mountain  of  Tacik ;  and  the  in- 
trenchments  of  his  camp  were  the  first  outline  of  those 
fortifications,  which,  in  the  hands  of  our  countrymen, 
have  resisted  the  art  and  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  adjacent  governors  informed  the  court  of  Toledo 
of  the  descent  and  progress  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the.de- 
feat  of  hiis  lieutenant  Edeco,  who  had  been  commanded 
to  seize  and  bind  the  presumptuous  strangers,  admo- 
nished Roderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.    At 
the  royal  summons,  the  dukes,  and  counts,  the  bishops 
and  nobles  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  assembled  at  the 
head  of  their  followers ;  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  is  employed  by  an  Arabic  historian,  may 
be  excused  by  the  close  affinity  of  language,  religion^ 
and  manners,  between  the  nations  of  Spain.    His  army 
consisted  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  a  for- 
midable power,  if  their  fidelity  and  discipline  had  been 
adequate  to  their  numbers.     The  troops  of  Tarik  had 
been  augmented  to  twelve  thousand  Saracens ;  but  the 
Christian  malecontents  were  attracted  by^the  influence  of 
Julian,  and  a  crowd  of  Africans  most  greedily  tasted  the 
temporal  blessings  of  the  Koran.     In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cadiz,  the  town  of  Xeres"^  has  been  illustrated 
,  .      .by  the  encounter  which  determined  the  fate 

and  Tictoiy      *' 

Jaiji9  of  the  kingdom;  the  stream  of  the  Guadalete, 
"  '  which  falls  into  the  bay,  divided  the  twocamps, 
and  marked  the  advancing  and  retreating  skirmishes  of 
three  successive  and  bloody  days.  On  the  fourth  day, 
the  two  armies  joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive  issue ; 

■  Thfif  Nttbian  Geographer  (p.  154.)  enlains  the  toDography  of  the  war ;  but  it 
ifl  highlj  incredible  that  the  lieutenant  ofMuaa  should  execute  the  desperate  aad 


useless  measure_of  burning  his  ships, 

olo        ' 

was  a  nanaiy 
lothe  nations  of  Europe.  (Lud.  Nonii  Hispania,  c.  IS.  p.  54-^.  a  work  of. cor 


^  Xeres  (the  Roman  colony  of  Asta  Regia)  is  only  two  leagues  firom  Cadix.    la 

idt" 


the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  nanaiy  of  com  y  and  the  wine  of  Xeres  is  f«ii«iii«T 
lothe  nations  of  Europe.  (Lud.  Nonii  Hispania,  c.  IS.  p.  54—^.  a  wo  ~ 
rect  and  concise  knowledge  \  d'Anrille,  Etats  de  TEuiope,  &c«  p.  154.) 
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bat  Alaric  would  have  blushed  at  the  sight  oi  his  un-* 
worthy  successor,  sustainii^  on  his  head  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  encumbered  with  a  flowing  robe  of  gold  and  silken 
embroidery,  and  reclining  on  a  litter,  or  car  of  ivory, 
drawn  by  two  white  mules.  Notwithstanding  the  va- 
lour of  the  Saracens,  they  fainted  under  the  we%ht  of 
multitudes,  and  the  plain  of  Xeres  was  overspread  widi 
sixteen  thousand  of  their  dead  bodies.  ^^  My  brethren 
(said  Tarik  to  his  surviving  companions),  the  enemy^  is 
before  you,  the  sea  is  behind ;  whither  would  ye  fly? 
Follow  your  general ;  I  am  resolved  either  to  lose  my 
life,  or  to  trample  on  the  prostrate  king  of  the  Romans." 
Besides  the  resource  of  despair,  he  confided  in  die 
secrrt  correspondence  and  nocturnal  interviews  of  count 
Julian,  vdth  the  sons  andthebrothei:  of  Witiza.  The  two 
princes  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  occupied  the  most 
important  post:  their  well-timed  defection  broke  the 
ranks  of  the  Christians ;  each  warrior  was  prompted  by 
fear  or  suspicion  to  consult  his  personal  safety ;  and  the 
remains  of  the  Gothic  army  were  scattered  or  destroyed 
in  the  flight  and  pursuit  of  the  three  foUowmg  days. 
Amidst  the  general  disorder,  Roderic  started  from  his 
car,  and  mounted  Orelia,  the  fleetest  of  his  horses; 
but  he  escaped  from  a  soldier's  death  to  perish  more 
ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Bcetis  or  Gruadalquivir.  His 
diadem,  his  robes,  and  his  courser,  were  found  on  the 
bank ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  Gothic  prince  was  lost  in 
the  waves,  the  pride  and  ignorsince  of  the  caliph  must 
have  been  gratified  with  some  meaner  head,  which  was 
exposed  in  triumph  before  the  palace  of  Damascus; 
^^  And  such  (continues  a  valiant  historianof  the  Arabs)  is 
the  fate  of  those  kings  who  withdraw  themselves  from  a 
field  of  battle/'P 

P  Id  sane  infortami  regibns  pedem  ez  ade  referentilniB  swpe  contingit  Ben  Hadl 
of  Grenada,  in  BibHot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  3.  p.  327.  Some  credoloofl  Spar 
niardfl  beliere  that  king  Roderic*  or  Roderigo,  escaped  to  a  hermit's  cell ;  and 
others  that  he  was  cast  ali^e  into  a  tab  full  of  serpents,  from  whence  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  lamentable  voice,  '*  Tliey  devour  the  part  with  which  I  haye  so 
grievously  sinned."    (Don  Quizote,  part  t.  lib.  9.  c.  U) 
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Roinoitfae  Ccmot  JoliaD  had  pkiBged  ao  deep  into  guilt 
^^"^and  infamy,  that  hb  only  hc^  waa  in  the  rem 
▲.  D.  ni.  of  his  countiy.  After  tl^  batde  of  Xeres  he  ie« 
commended  the  most  effectual  measures  to  the  yictorious 
Saracen.  '^  The  king  of  the  Goths  is  shun ;  their  prineea 
are  fled  before  yovLf  the  anny  is  routed^  the  nation  is  as^ 
tODished*  Secnre  with  wfficient  detachments  the  cities 
of  Bostica;  but  in  person,  and  without  delay,  march  to 
the  royal  city  of  Toledo,  apd  allow  not  the  distracted 
Christians  either  time  or  tranquillity  for  the  election  of 
a  new  monarch*^'  Tarik  listened  to  his  advice.  A  Ro- 
man captive  and  {jrosdyte,  who  had  been  enfranchised 
by  the  caliph  himself,  assaulted  Cosdota  with  seven 
hundred  horse ;  he  swam  tbe  rhrer,  surprised  the  tmrn, 
and  drove  the  Christians  into  the  great  churchy  where 
they  defended  themselves  above  three  months.  Ano- 
ther detachment  reduced  the  sea-coast  of  Bcetica,  which 
in  the  last  period  of  the  Moorish  power,  has  comprised 
in  a  narrow  space  the  populoia  kingdom  of  Grenada. 
The  march  of  Tarik  from  the  Bcetis  to  the  Tagus^"^  was  di- 
rected through  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  separates  Anda- 
lusia and  Castile,  till  he  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls 
of  Toledo/  The  most  zealous  of  the  Catholics  had  es* 
caped  with  the  relics  of  thexr  saints;  and  if  the  gates 
were  shut  it  was  only  till  the  victor  had  subscribed  a 
fSur  and  reasonable  capitulation.  The  voluntaiy  exiles 
were  allowed  to  depart  with  their  e&cts ;  seven  churches 
were  appropriated  to  the  Christian  worship ;  the  arch^ 
bishop  and  his  clergy  were  at  liberty  to  exercise  their 
functions,  the  monks  to  practise  or  n^lect  their  penance : 
and  the  Goths  and  Romans  were  lefl  in  all  civil  fmd 

4  The  direct  road  from  Corduba  to  Toledo  was  measured  by  Mr.  Swinbome's 
mules  in  seventy-two  hours  and  a  half;  bat  a  larger  computation  most  bo  ad^itod 
for  Uie  slow  and  devious  march  of  an  anny.  The  Arabs  trayersed  the  province  of 
La  Mancha,  which  the  pen  of  Cervantes  has  transformed  into  dasaic  gioond  totho 
reader  of  every  nation. 

'  The  antiqaities  of  Toledo,  Vrbt  Parva  in  the  Ponicwars,  Ihbs  Regkt  in  thesizA 
centoxy.are  briefly  described  by  Nonius.  (Hispania»  c.  59.  p.  ISl — ld6.)  He  bor- 
rows from  Roderic  the/otakpa/ativiil  of  Moonsfa  portraits ;  out  modestly  inanraates 
chat  it  was  no  more  than  a  Romaa  amphitheatre. 
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cnminal  cases  to  tlie  tobcirdiiiate  jtirisdksticm  of  their  own 
laws  and  magistrates.  Bat  if  1^  justice  of  Tarik  pro^ 
tected  tbe  ChristiaiiSy  his  gratikade  and  poliiy  lewaided 
&e  Jews,  to  whose  secret  or  open  aid  he  was  mdebted 
for  his  most  important  acquisitions.  Persecuted  hy  ike 
kings  and  synods  of  Spain^  who  had  often  pressed  the 
ahemative  of  banislunent  or  baptism,  that  outcast  nation 
embraced  the  moment  of  rerenge;^  l^e  compsdson  of 
their  past  and  present  state  was  the  pledge  of  their  fidb^ 
Irty ;  and  the  dliance  between  the  disciples  of  Moses  and 
€^  Mahomet,  was  maintained  tfll  the  final  era  of  their 
common  expulsion.  From  the  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the 
Arabian  leader  spread  his  conquests  to  the  north,  oyer 
the  modem  reafans  of  Castxte  and  Leon;  but  it  is  need« 
less  to  enumerate  the  cities  that  yielded  on  his  ap{»oach^ 
or  again  to  describe  the  table  of  emerald,*  transported 
irom  the  east  by  the  Romans,  acquired  by  the  Goths 
among  the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  presented  by  the  Andis 
to  the  throne  of  Damascus.  Beyond  the  Asturian  moun- 
tains, the  maritime  town  of  Gijon  was  the  term^  of  the 
lieutenant  of  Musa,  wha  had  performed,  with  the  speed 
of  a  traveller,  his  victorious  march,  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  fr<Hn  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  die  bay  of  Biscay. 
The  failure  of  land  compelled  him  to  retreat;  and  he 
was  recalled  to  Toledo,  to  excuse  bis  presomption  of 
subduing  a  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  his  general. 
I^in,  which,  in  a  more  savage  and  disocdi^ fy  state,  had 
resisted,  two  hundred  years,  the  arma  of  tiie  Romany 
was  over-run  in  a  few  monl^  by  those  of  the  Saracens ; 
and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  submission  and  treaty, 

•  In  iha  Historia  Aiabnm,  (c.  9.  p.  17.  ad  calcem  Efanadn),  Rodertc  of  Toledo 
dflwiibti  the  oaaiald  tablef»  and  vumtM  tke  naae  of  Medunt  AhPM^pda  m  Andbic 
words  and  letten.  He  appears  to  be  conrexaant  with  the  Mahometan  writers ;  bat 
I  cannot  agree  with  M.  de  Oiufnes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  1.  p.  350.)  that  he  had 
nad  and  transcribed  Norairi;  because  he  was  dead  a  hoadnd  yean  befisie  No- 
vairi  composed  his  history.  This  mistake  is faaaded  en  a  still  grosser  emo^  M.d8 
OmgooB  cQDftraads  die  historian  Rodeiie  Xtmenes,  avehbishep  of  Toledo^  in  the 
thir&enth  century,  with  cardhial  Ximenes,  whogwemedSpaiaiathebegiMiByof 
the  sixteenth,  and  was  the  sabiect,  not  the  anthor  of  historical  compositions. 

*  Tarik  might  hare  iBKribed  on  the  last  rock,  thoboast  of  Regnatd  and  kss  com- 
panions in  their  Lapland  jonmey, "  Hie  taadera  stetimas,  nobis  nM  dsMt  orins." 
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tliat  the  goyemor  of  Cordova  is  recorded  as  the  onlyx^hief 
who  feU^  without  conditions,  a  prisoner  into  their  hands. 
The  cause  of  the  Goths  had  been  irrevocably  judged  in 
the  field  of  Xeres;  and,  in  the  national  dismay,  each 
part  of  the  monarchy  declined  a  contest  with  the  anta- 
gonist who  had  vanquished  the  united  strength  of  the 
whole.""  That  strength  had  been  wasted  by  two  succes- 
sive seasons  of  £unine  and  pestilence ;  and  the  governors, 
who  were  impatient  to  surrender,  might  exaggerate  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  the  provisions  of  a  siege.  To 
disarm  the  -Christians,  superstition  likewise  contributed 
her  terrors ;  and  the  subtle  Arab  encouraged  the  report 
of  dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  and  of  the  portraits  of 
the  destined  conquerors  of  Spain,  that  were  discovered 
on  breaking  open  an  apartment  of  the  royal  palace.  Yet 
a  spark  of  tJhe  vital  flame  was  still  alive :  some  invincible 
fugitives  preferred  a  life  of  poverty  and  freedom  in  the 
Asturian  vall^ ;  the  hardy  mountaineer  repulsed  the 
slaves  of  the  caliph ;  and  llie  sword  of  Pelagius  has  been 
trakisformed  into  the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  kings/ 
Conquest  ^^  ^^  intelligence  of  his  rapid  success,  the 
^  iS^  applause  of  Musa  degenerated  into  envy ;  and 
A.D.  he  began,  not  to  complain  but  to  fear,  that  Tank 
"^^^s^is.  y^Q^^  leave  him  nothing  to  subdue.  At  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  Arabs  and  eight  thousand  Afiricans, 
he  passed  over  in  person  from  Mauritania  to  Spain :  the 
first  of  his  companions  were  the  noblest  of  the  Koreish ; 
his  eldest  son  was  left  in  the  command  of  Africa;  the 
three  younger  brethren  were  of  an  age  and  spirit  to  se- 
cond the  boldest  enterprises  of  their  father.  At  his  land- 
ing in  Algezire,  he  was  respectfully  entertained  by  count 
Julian,  who  stifled  his  inward  remorse,  and  testified, 

«  Such  was  the  aigument  of  the  traitor  Oppas,  and  erery  chief  to  whom  it  w 
ad^bessed  did  not  answer  with  the  spirit  of  Pelagius.— OmniB  Hispania  dndum 
Bob'imo  regimine  Gothonim,  omnis  exerdUis  Hispaniy  in  nno  congr^atos  Ismael- 
itamm  non  Yaloit  sustinere  impetom.  Chxon.  Alphonsi  Regis,  apod  Pagi,  torn.  5. 
p.  177. 

'  The  revival  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  the  Astorias  is  distinctly,  though  coq- 
cisely,  noticed  bj  d'AnviUe.  (Etato  de  TEurope,  p.  159.) 
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both  in  words  and  actions^  that  the  victory  of  the 
Arabs  had  not  impaired  his  attachment  to  their  cause. 
Some  enemies  yet  remained  for   the  sword  of  Mnsa. 
The  tardy  repentance  of  the   Groths   had    compared 
their  own  numbers  and  those   of  the  invaders;   the 
cities  from  which  the  march  of  Tarik  had  declined,  con- 
sidered themselves  as  impregnable ;  and  the  bravest  pa- 
triots defended  the  fortifications  of  Seville  and  Merida. 
They  were  successively  besieged  and*  reduced  by  the  la- 
bour of  Musa,  who  transported  his  camp  from  the  Bcetis 
to  the  Anas,  from  the  Guadalquiver  to  the  Guadiana. 
When  he  beheld  the  works  of  Roman  magnificence,  the 
bridge,  the  aqueducts,  the  triumphal  arches,  and  the 
theatre,  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Lusitania,  '^  I  should 
imagine  (said  he  to  his  four  companions)  that  the  human 
race  must  have  united  their  art  and  power  in  the  foun- 
dation of  this  city ;  happy  is  the  man  who  shall  become 
its  master !"    He  aspired  to  that  happiness,  but  the  Eme^ 
titans  sustained  on  this  occasion  the  honour  of  their  de- 
scent from  the  veteran  legionaries  of  Augustus.'     Dis- 
daining the  confinement  of  their  walls,  they  gave  battle 
to  the  Arabs  on  the  plain ;  but  an  ambuscade  rising  firom 
the  shelter  of  a  quarry,  or  a  ruin,  chastised  their  indis- 
cretion, and  intercepted  their  return.    The  wooden  tur- 
rets of  assault  were  rolled  forwards  to  the  foot  of  tiie 
rampart;  but  the  defence  of  Merida  was  obstinate  and 
long ;  and  the  castle  of  the  martyrs  was  a  perpetual  tes- 
timony of  the  losses  of  the  Moslems.     The  constancy  of 
the  besieged  was  at  length  subdued  by  famine  and  de- 
spair ;  and  the  prudent  victor  disguised  his  impatience 
under  the  names  of  clemency  and  esteem.     The  alterna- 
tive of  exile  or  tribute  was  allowed ;  the  churches  were 
divided  between  the  two  religions ;  and  the  wealth  of 

y  The  honoorable  relics  of  the  Cantabrian  war  (Dion  Cataios,  lib.  53.  p.  720.) 
were  planted  in  this  metropolis  of  Lusitania,  perhaps  of  Spain.  (Sabmittit  coi  tota 
saos  Hispania  fasces.)  Nonius  (Hispania,  c.  31.  p.  106 — 110.^  enumerates  the 
ancient  structures,  but  concludes  with  a  sigh, — Urbs  h»c  oUm  nobilisdma  ad  jamg^ 
nam  incolaium  infrequentiam  delapsa  est,  et  pr»ter  prises  claritatis  ruinas  nihil 
ostendit 

YOU  VI.  2  G 
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those  who  had  fallai  in  the  siege,  or  letired  to  Gdficia, 
was  oonfiacated  as  the  reward  of  the  iuthfuL  In  the 
midway  between  Merida  and  Toledo,  the  lieutenant  of 
Mnsa  saluted  the  vicegeient  of  the  caliph,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  palace  of  the  Gothic  kings.  Their 
first  interview  was  cold  and  fonnal :  a  rigid  account 
was  exacted  of  the  treasures  of  Spain ;  the  character  of 
Tarik  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and  obloquy;  and  the 
hero  was  imprisoned,  reviled,  and  ign^Muiniously  scourged 
by  the  hand,  or  the  command,  of  Musa*  Yet  so  sbict 
was  the  discipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame  the  spirit, 
of  the  primitive  Moslems,  that  after  this  public  indignity, 
Tarik  could  serve  and  be  trusted  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Tarragonese  {nrovince.  A  mosch  was  erected  at  Sara- 
gossa,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Koreish :  the  port  of  Bar^ 
eelona  was  opened  to  the  vessels  of  Syria;  and  the  Goths 
werepursued  beyond  the  Pyrenneen  mountains  into  their 
Gallic  province  of  Septimania  or  Langoedoc.'  In  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  Carcassone,  Musa  found,  but  it 
is  improbable  that  he  left,  seven  equestrian  statues  of 
massy  silver ;  and  from  his  term  or  column  of  Narbonne, 
he  returned  on  his  footsteps  to  the  Gallician  and  Lusi* 
tanian  shores  of  the  ocean.  During  the  absence  of  the 
fttther,  his  son  Abdelaziz  chastised  the  insurgents  of  Se* 
ville,  and  reduced,  from  Malaga  to  Valentia,  the  sea* 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean :  his  original  treaty  with  the 
discreet  and  valiant  Tlieodemir,*  will  represent  the  man- 
ners and  poKcy  of  the  times.  '^  The  conditions  of  peau 
agreed  and  sworn  between  AbdelanZy  the  son  of  Musa,  the 


Musa] 

is  RoAeric  of  Toledo,  or  Ifae  MSS.  of  tfao  Eflcurial*  and  the  mvasion  o?  the  San- 
cens  is  postponed  by  a  French  chronicle  till  the  ninth  year  after  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  A.  D»  7f  1.  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  5.  p.  177. 1 95.  Hiftoriaas  of  Fmioe,  tnou 
3.)    I  much  oueatioii  whether  Musa  ever  crossed  the  Pyrennees. 

»  Four  hunoxed  years  after  Theodemir,  his  territories  of  Murcia  and  Carthaeena 
retaia  in  the  Nubian  geographer  Ediisi  (p.  154. 16 1.)  the  name  of  Tadnur.  (D^An- 
villet  Etats  de  TBhrope,  p.  l56.  Pagi,  torn.  3.  p.  174.)  In  the  present  decay  of 
Stoamsh  agricultnre»  Mr.  Swinburne  (Travels  into  Spain,  p.  119.)  sarreyed  with 
pleasure  the  delicious  valley  from  Murcia  to  Orihaela,  four  leagues  and  a  half  of 
the  finest -com,  pulse,  lucen,  oranges,  &c. 
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SM  of  Nasrir^  and  Thakkndr^  prince  of  the  Goths.  In 
the  name  of  the  most  tnerciM  God^  Abdelaziz  makes 
peace  on  thede  conditions :  that  Theodemir  shall  not  be 
diiartnrhed  in  his  prindpalitj :  tior  any  injury  be  offered 
to  the  life  or  property,  the  wires  and  children,  the  reli- 
gion and  temples,  of  the  Christians :  that  Theodemb 
shall  freely  deUver  his  seven  cities,  Orihnela,  Valeittola, 
Alicant,  Mola,  Vacasora,  Bigerra  (now  Bejar),  Ora  (pt 
OpteX  and  Lorca :  that  he  shall  not  assist  or  entertaiti 
the  enemies  of  the  caliph,  biit  shall  &ithfully  eommuni-^ 
oale  his  knowle^e  of  their  hostile  designs :  that  himiself^ 
and  each  of  the  Gothic  nobles,  shall  annually  pay  one 
piece  of  gold,  four  measures  of  wheat,  as  many  of  bar- 
ky, with  a  certain  proportion  of  honey,  oil,  and  vinegar ; 
amd  that  each  of  their  vassals  shaA  be  taxed  at  one  moiety 
of  the  said  imposition.  Given  the  fourth  of  Regeb,  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  ninety-four,  and  subscribed, with 
the  names  of  four  Mussulman  witnesses/'"  Theodemir 
and  his  subjects  were  treated  with  uncommon  lenity  \ 
but  the  rate  of  tribute  appears  to  have  fluctuated  from  a 
tenth  to  a  fifth-,  according  to  the  submission  or  obstinacy 
of  the  Christians/  In  this  revolution,  many  partial  ca* 
lamities  were  inflicted  by  the  carnal  or  religious  passions 
of  the  enthusiasts ;  some  churches  were  profaned  by  the 
new  worship ;  some  relics  or  images  were  confounded 
with  idols ;  the  rebels  were  put  to  the  sWord ;  and  one 
town  (an  obscure  place  between  Cordova  and  Seville) 
was  rased  to  its  foundations.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  in- 
vasion of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  or  its  recovery  by  the 

^  Seethe  treaty  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico-IIiflpana»  torn. 
2.  p.  105, 106.  It  ie  signed  die  4th  of  the  mdnth  of  Regeb,  A.  H.  94,  the  5th  of 
KpAy  A.D.  713 ;  a  date  which  seems  to  prolong  the  resistance  of  Theodemir  and 
the  gorenmient  of  Mosa. 

c  from  the  history  of  Sandoval,  p.  87.  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  tern.  9.  p.  261.)  has 
gWen  the  snbetance  of  another  treaty  oondaded  A.  X.,  9. 782,  A.  D.  784,  between 
an  Arabian  chief,  and  the  Goths  and  Romans,  of  the  territory  of  Conimbra  in  Por- 
tugal. The  tax  of  the  churches  is  fixed  at  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold ;  of  the  mona- 
steries, fifty;  of  the  cathedrals,  one  hundred:  the  Christians  are  judged  by  their 
eotint,  but  in  capital  cases  he  must  consult  the  alcaide.  The  church-doors  must 
be  shut,  and  Uiey  must  respect  the  name  of  Mahomet.  I  have  not  the  oridnal 
before  me ;  it  would  confirm  or  destroy  a  dark  suspicion,  that  the  piece  had  beeil 
forged  to  introduce  the  immunity  of  a  neighbouring  convent. 

2g2 
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kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  we  must  applaud  the  mo- 
deratidn  and  discipline  of  the  Arabian  conquerors. 
^^  The  exploits  of  Musa  were  performed  in  the 
of  Mum,  evening  of  life,  though  he  affected  to  disguise 
A.D.7u.j^j^  age  by  colouring  with  a  red  powder  the 
whiteness  of  his  beard.  But  in  the  love  of  action  and 
gloiy,  his  breast  was  still  fired  with  the  ardour  of  youth; 
and  the  possession  of  Spain  was  considered  only  as  the 
first  step  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a  powerful 
armament  by  sea  and  land,  he  was  preparing  to  re- 
pass the  Pjrrennees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul  and  Italy  the 
declining  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and  to 
preach  the  unity  of  God  on  the  altar  of  the  Vatican. 
From  thence  subduing  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  he 
proposed  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  its 
source  to  the  Euxine  sea,  to  overthrow  the  Greek  or 
Roman  empire  of  Constantinople,  and,  returning  from 
Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his  new  acquisitions  with  An- 
tioch  and  the  provinces  of  Syria."^  But  his  vast  enter- 
prise, perhaps  of  easy  execution,  must  have  seemed 
extravagant  to  vulgar  minds ;  and  the  visionary  con- 
queror was  soon  reminded  of  his  dependance  and  servi- 
tude. The  firiends  of  Tarik  had  effectually  stated  his 
services  and  wrongs :  at  the  court  of  Damascus,  the 
proceedings  of  Musa  were  blamed,  his  intentions  were 
suspected,  and  his  delay  in  complying  with  the  first  in- 
vitation was  chastised  by  a  harsher  and  more  peremptory 
summons.  An  intrepid  messenger  of  Ihe  caliph  entered 
his  camp  at  Lugo  in  Grallicia,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Saracens  and  Christians  arrested  the  bridle  of  his  horse. 
His  own  loyalty,  or  that  of  his  troops,  inculcated  the 
duty  of  obedience ;  and  his  disgrace  was  alleviated  by 
the  recall  of  his  rival,  and  the  permission  of  investing 

'  This  design,  which  is  attested  by  teveral  Arabian  historians,  (CaidoiuM, 
torn.  1.  p.  95,  96.)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mithridates,  to  march  from  tbe 
Crimea  to  Rome ;  or  with  that  of  CfBsar,  to  conquer  the  eaat,  and  to  retam  bosa 
by  the  north :  and  all  three  are  perhaps  surpassed  by  the  real  and  enccesiliil  tat- 
teiprise  of  Hannibal. 
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.with  his  two  governments  his  two  sons,  Abdallah  and 
Abdelaziz.  His  long  triumph,  from  Ceuta  to  Damas- 
cus, displayed  the  spoils  of  Afiric  and  the  treasures  of 
Spain :  foiu*  hundred  Gothic  nobles,  with  gold  coronets 
and  girdles,  were  distinguished  in  his  train :  and  the 
number  of  male  and  female  captives,  selected  for  their 
birth  or  beauty,  was  computed  at  eighteen,  or  even  at 
thirty,  thousand  persons.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Tibe* 
rias  in  Palestine,  he  was  apprized  of  the  sickness  and 
danger  of  the  caliph,  by  a  private  message  from  Soliman, 
his  brother  and  presumptive  heir;  who  wished  to  reserve 
for  his  own  reign  the  spectacle  of  victory.  Had  Walid 
recovered,  the  delay  of  Musa  would  have  been  criminal : 
he  pursued  his  march,  and  found  an  enemy  on  the  throne. 
In  his  trial  before  a  partial  judge,  against  a  popular  an- 
tagonist, he  was  convicted  of  vanity  and  falsehood ;  and 
a  fine  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  either  ex- 
hausted his  poverty  or  proved  his  rapaciousness.  The 
unworthy  treatment  of  Tarik  was  revenged  by  a  similar 
indignity ;  and  the  veteran  commander,  after  a  public 
whipping,  stood  a  whole  day  in  the  sun  before  the  palace 
gate,  till  he  obtained  a  decent  exile,  under  the  pious 
name  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  resentment  of  the 
caliph  might  have  been  satiated  with  the  ruin  of  Musa, 
but  his  fears  demanded  the  extirpation  of  a  potent  and 
injured  family.  A  sentence  of  death  was  intimated  with 
secrecy  and  speed  to  the  trusty  servants  of  the  throne 
both  in  Africa  and  Spain :  and  the  forms,  if  not  the  sub- 
stance, of  justice  were  superseded  in  this  bloody  execu- 
tion. In  the  mosch  or  palace  of  Cordova,  Abdelaziz 
was  slain  by  the  swords  of  the  conspirators ;  they  accused 
their  governor  of  claiming  the  honours  of  royalty:  and 
his  scandalous  marriage  with  Egilona,  the  widow  of  Ro- 
deric,  offended  the  prejudices  both  of  the  Christians  and 
Moslems.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  head  of  the 
son  was  presented  to  the  father, -with  an  insulting  ques- 
tion, whether  he  acknowledged  the  features  of  the  rebel  ? 
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/  know  his  features  (he  exclaimed  with  indignation) : 
I  assert  his  imiocenoe;  andlimprewtetkesameyajusier^ 
fate  against  the  authors  of  his  death.  The  age  and 
desfMiir  of  Musa  raised  him  above  the  power  of  kings ; 
and  he  expired  at  Mecca  of  the  anguish  of  a  broken 
heart.  His  rival  was  more  favourably  treated :  his  ser- 
vices were  forgiven;  and  Tank  was  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  crowd  of  slaves/  I  am  ignorant  whether 
count  Julian  was  rewarded  with  the  death  which  he 
deserved  indeed,  though  not  from  the  hands  of  the  Sa^ 
racens ;  but  the  tale  of  their  ingratitude  to  the  sons  of 
Witiza  is  disproved  bj  the  most  unquestionable  ei idenee. 
The  two  royal  youths  were  reinstated  in  the  private  pa* 
trimony  of  their  father ;  but  on  the  deeease  of  Elba  the 
elder,  his  daughter  was  unjustly  despoiled  of  her  portion 
by  the  violence  of  her  uncle  Sigebut.  The  Gothic  maid 
pleaded  her  cause  before  the  caliph  Hasheim,  and 
obtained  the  restitution  of  her  inheritance ;  bat  she  was 
given  in  marriage  to  a  noble  Atabian,  and  their  two 
sons,  Isaac  and  Ibrahim,  were  received  in  Spain  with 
the  consideration  that  was  due  to  th^  origin  and  riches. 
Prospexity  ^  proviuce  is  assimilated  to  the  victorious 
mdSrA  ****®  ^y  ^^  introduction  of  strangers  and  the 
ib«b«.  imitative  spirit  of  the  natives;  and  Spain,  which 
had  been  successively  tinctured  with  Punic,  and  Roman, 
and  Gothic,  blood,  imbibed,  in  .a  few  generations,  the 
name  and  manners  of  the  Arabs.  The  first  conquerors^ 
and  the  twenty  successive  lieutenants  of  the  caliphs, 
were  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  civil  and  militaiy 
followers,  who  preferred  a  distant  fortune  to  a  narrow 
home :  the  private  and  public  interest  was  promoted  by 
the  establishment  of  faithful  colonies ;  and  the  cities  of 
Spain  were  proud  to  commemorate  the  tribe  or  countiy 

•  I  nmeb  regret  our  loss,  or  my  ignonmee;  of  two  Arabic  works  of  the  MTenth 
century,  a  life  of  Musa,  and  a  poem  on  the  eiploiu  of  Tarik.  Of  tbeae  authentic 
pieces,  the  former  was  composed  by  a  grandson  of  Musa,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  massacre  of  his  kindred ;  the  latter  bjr  the  rider  of  the  first  Abdabshmaift 
caliph  of  Spain,  who  might  have  conrersed  with  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  con- 
queior.  (Bibliot  Ahtbico-Hispana,  tom.t.  p.  5<k  1391) 
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of  their  eastern  progenitons.  The  victorioue  though 
motley  bands  of  Tarik  and  Musa  asserted,  by  the  name 
of  Spaniards^  their  original  claim  of  conquest ;  yet  they 
allowed  their  brethren  of  Egypt  to  share  their  esta- 
blishments of  Murcia  and  Lisbon.  The  royal  legion  of 
Damascus  was  planted  at  Cordova;  that  of  Emesa  at 
Seville;  that  of  Kinnisrin  or  Chakis  at  Jaen ;  that  of 
Palestine  at  Algezire  and  Medina  Sidoma.  The  natives 
of  Yemen  and  Persia  were  scattered  around  Toledo  and 
the  inland  country ;  and  the  fertile  seats  of  Grenada 
were  bestowed  on  ten  thousand  horsemen  of  Syria  and 
Irak,  the  children  of  the  purest  and  most  noble  of  the 
Arabian  tribes/  A  spirit  of  emulation,  sometimes  bene- 
ficial, more  frequently  dangerous,  was  nourished  by 
these  hereditary  factions.  Ten  years  after  the  conquest, 
a  map  of  the  province  was  presented  to  the  caliph :  the 
seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  harbours,  the  inhabitants  and 
cities,  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  productions 
of  the  earth.^  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  the  gifts  of 
nature  were  improved  by  the  agriculture,**  the  manufac^ 
tures,  and  the  commerce  of  an  industrious  people ;  and 
the  effects  of  their  diligence  have  been  magnified  by  the 
idleness  of  their  fancy.  The  first  of  the  Ommiades  who 
reigned  in  Spain  solicited  the  support  of  the  Christians; 
and,  in  his  edict  of  peace  and  protection,  he  contents 
himself  with  a  modest  imposition  of  ten  thousand  ounces 
of  gold,  ten  thouand  pounds  of  silver,  ten  thousand  horses, 
as  many  mules,  one  thousand  cuirasses,  with  an  equal 

^Bibliot  Axab.  Himaa,  tom.  2.  p.  S3.  t52.  The  former  of  these  qoolattoiie  is 
taken  from  a  Bhgrapba  Hupmiea,  by  an  Arabiaii  of  Vaientia ;  (cee  the  copiooe  «x- 
tractB  of  Casiii*  torn.  2.  p.  90 — ^If  1.)  and  l3ie'  latter  from  a  geosral  chronology  of 
the  CaHpha,  aad  of  the  African  and  Spaadeh  Dynasties,  with  a  partacalac  Histocy 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  of  which  Casbi  has  given  almost  aa  entire  venion.  ' 
(Bihliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  tom.  |.  p.  177—^1 9.)  The  ttolihor  Ebn  Khateb,  a  na- 
tive of  Grenada,  and  a  contemporaiy  of  Novairi  and  Abalfoda,  (bom  A.  D»  1815, 
died  A.D.  1374.)  was  an  huBtorian,  geographer,  phjrticiao,  poet,  &c.  (torn.  9,  p. 
71,72.) 

ff  Cardaaney  Hist  deFAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne,  torn.  4  p.  116y  117. 

k  A  copious  treatise  of  HnsbandxT,  by  an  Aratriaa  of  Senile,  in  the  twelfth  osa- 
tury,  is  in  the  Escnrial  library,  and  Canri  had  some  thooghts  of  translating  it.  Ha 
gives  a  Ust  of  the  authors  qnoted,  Arabs,  as  w«Il  as  Greeks,  Latins,  dee, ;  bat  it  is 
much  if  the  Aadalosian  saw  these  strangen  throogb  the  medium  of  his  conatrymaa 
Columella.  (Gaiiri«Bibliot.  Aiabioo-Hispana,)tom.  1.  p.  31^3—938.) 
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number  of  helmets  and  lances*'  The  most  powerfol  of 
his  successors  derived  from  the  same  kingdom  the  an* 
nual  tribute  of  twelve  millions  and  forty-five  thousand 
dinars  or  pieces  of  gold,  about  six  millions  of  sterling* 
money  ;^  a  sum  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  most  proba- 
bly surpassed  the  united  revenues  of  the  Christiian  mo- 
narchs.  His  royal  seat  of  Cordova  contained  six  hun- 
dred moschs,  nine  hundred  baths,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  houses :  he  gave  laws  to  eighty  cities  of  the 
first,  to  three  hundred  of  the  second  and  third,  order; 
and  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver  were  adorned 
with  twelve  thousand  villages  and  hamlets.  The  Arabs 
might  exs^erate  the  truth,  but  they  created  and  they 
describe  the  most  prosperous  era  of  the  riches,  the  cul- 
tivation, and  the  populousness  of  Spain.' 
Keiigioas  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Moslcms  wcrc  sanctified  by 
toleration,  the  prophct ;  but  among  the  various  precepts 
and  examples  of  his  life,  the  caliphs  selected  the  lessons 
of  toleration  that  might  tend  to  disarm  the  resistance  of 
the  unbelievers.  Arabia  was  the  temple  and  patrimony 
of  the  God  of  Mahomet ;  but  he  beheld  with  less  jea- 
lousy and  affection  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Poly- 
theists  and  idolaters  who  were  ignorant  of  his  name, 
might  be  lawfully  extirpated  by  his  votaries,"  but  a  wise 

iBibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  3.  p.  104.  CaBiri  translates  the  original  testi- 
mony of  the  historian  Rasis,  ^a  it  is  sdleged,  in  the  Arabic  (Biographia  Hispanica, 
pars  9.  But  I  am  most  exceedugly  surprised  at  the  address,  Principibus  cste- 
risque  Christianis  Hispanis  suis  CattslUt.  The  name  of  Castellas  was  unknown  in 
the  eighth  century  -,  the  kingdom  was  not  erected  till  the  year  1022,  a  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  Rasis,  (Bibliot.  tom.  2.  p.  330.)  and  the  appellation  was 
always  ezpressive,  not  of  a  tributary  province,  but  of  a  line  of  eattUs  independent 
of  the  Moorish  yoke.  (D'Anville,  iftats  de  r£urope,  p.  166 — 170.)  Had  Casiri 
been  a  critic,  he  would  have  cleared  a  difficulty,  perhaps  of  his  own  making. 

J^  Cardonne,  tom.  1.  p.  337,  338.  He  computes  the  revenue  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  French  livres.  The  entire  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  relieves 
the  bloody  uniformity  of  the  Moorish  annals. 

1 1  am  happy  enough  to  possess  a  splendid  and  interesting  work,  which  has  only 
been  distributed  in  presents  by  the  court  of  Madrid  5  BibUotJuM  Arabtoo-Hi^oHa 
Eteurialentii,  ojwd  et  audio  Mickaelis  Casiri,  Syro-Marcniiei :  Marria,  in  folio,  Umu$ 
prior,  1760,  tomui  potterior,  1770.  The  execution  of  this  work  does  honour  to  the- 
Spanish  press :  the  MSS.  to  the  number  of  one  thousandeighthundred  and  fifty-one, 
are  judicious!/ classed  by  the  editor,  and  his  copious  extracts  throw  aomo  light 
on  the  Mahometan  literature  and  history  of  Spain.  These  relics  are  now  secore, 
but  the  task  has  been  supinely  delayed,  till,  in  the  year  1671,  a  fire  consumed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Escurial  library,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  Grenada  and  Morocco. 

■  The  Harbii,  as  they  are  styled,  qui  tolerari  nequeunt,  are,  1.  Those  who,  baide$ 
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policy  supplied  the  obligation  of  justice;  and  after  some 
acts  of  intolerant  zeal,  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of 
Hindostan  have  spared  the  pagods  of  that  devout  and 
populous  country.  The  disciples  of  Abraham,  of  Moses, 
and  of  Jesus,  were  solemnly  invited  to  accept  the  more 
perfect  revelation  of  Mahomet;  but  if  they  prefer- 
red the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  wor- 
Propaga-  ship."  In  a  field  of  battle,  the  forfeit  lives  of  the 
tion  of  Ma-prisoners  were  redeemed  by  the  profession  of 
Islam  ;  the  females  were  bound  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  their  masters,  and  a  race  of  sincere  proselytes 
was  gradually  multiplied  by  the  education  of  the  infant 
captives.  But  the  millions  of  Asiatic  and  African  con- 
verts, who  swelled  the  native  band  of  the  faithful  Arabs, 
must  have  been  allured,  rather  than  constrained,  to  de- 
clare their  belief  in  one  God  and  the  apostle  of  God.  By 
the  repetition  of  a  sentence  and  the  loss  of  a  foreskin, 
the  subject  or  the  slave,  the  captive  or  the  criminal, 
arose  in  a  moment  the  free  and  equal  companion  of  the 
victorious  Moslems.  Eveiy  sin  was  expiated,  every  en- 
gagement was  dissolved :  the  vow  of  celibacy  was  su- 
perseded by  the  indulgence  of  nature ;  the  active  spi- 
rits who  slept  in  the  cloister  were  awakened  by  the  trum- 
pet of  the  Saracens  :  and  in  the  convulsion  of  the  world, 
every  member  of  a  new  society  ascended  to  the  natural 
level  of  his  capacity  and  courage.  The  minds  of  the 
multitude  were  tempted  by  the  invisible  as  well  as  tem- 
poral blessings  of  the  Arabian  prophet;  and  charity  will 
hope,  that  many  of  his  prosel]rtes  entertained  a  serious 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  his  revelation.  In 

God,  wonkip  the  sun,  moon,  or  idols.  2.  Atheists.  Utriqae,  quamdiu  princeps 
aliquis  inter  Mohammedanoe  supezest,  oppugnari  debent  donee  religionem  amplec- 
tantor,  nee  reqnies  iis  concedenda  est,  nee  pretiom  acceptandom  pro  obtinendA 
conscientis  libertate :  (Roland,  Dissertat.  10.  de  jore  Militari  Mohammedan,  tooi. 
3.  p.  14.)  a  rigid  theory ! 

B  The  distinction  between  a  proscribed  and  a  tolerated  sect,  between  the  Harbii 
and  the  people  of  the  Book,  the  oelieTers  in  some  divine  revelation,  is  correctly  de- 
fined in  the  conversation  of  the  caliph  Al  Mamun  with  the  idolaters^  orSabeans,  of 
Cbarrsc.    Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient  p.  107, 106. 
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the  eyw  of  an  inqaiutive  PolytheiBt,it  must  appear  wor- 
thy of  the  human  and  the  dmne  nature*  Mote  pure 
than  the  system  of  Zoroaster^  more  liberal  than  the  law 
of  Mosea,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  might  seem  less  in- 
consistent with  reason,  than  the  creed  of  mystery  and 
superstition,  which,  in  the  seventh  century,  disgraced 
tiie  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

ivjioftiie  ^^  ^^  extensive  provinces  of  Persia  and 
^m;Ubi  Africa,  the  national  religion  has  been  eradicated 
'  by  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  ambiguous  theo- 
logy of  the  Magi  stood  alone  among  the  sects  of  the  east : 
but  the  profiane  writings  of  Zoroaster^  oodght,  under  the 
reverend  name  of  Abraham,  be  dexterously  coimected 
with  the  chain  of  divine  revelation.  Their  evil  prin* 
ciple,  the  demon  Ahriman,  might  be  represented  as  the 
rival  or  as  the  creature  of  the  Qod  of  light  The  tem- 
ples of  Persia  were  devoid  of  images;  but  the  worship 
of  the  sun  and  of  fire  might  be  stigmatized  as  a  gross 
and  criminal  idolatry  .i*  The  milder  sentiment  was  con- 
secrated by  the  practice  of  Mahomet*  and  the  prudence 
of  the  caliphs;  the  Magians  or  Ghebers  were  ranked 
with  the  Jews  and  Christians  among  the  people  of  the 
written  law;'  and  as  late  as  the  third  century  of  the  He- 
gira,  the  city  of  Herat  will  afford  a  lively  contrast  of  prt- 

«  The  Zend  or  Paiead,  the  UU«  6f  the  Qhaben,  is  Mdconed  by  thensaifM,  or 
at  least  by  the  Mahometans,  among  the  ten  books  which  Abiaham  receiTod  from 
heaven ;  and  their  reKgion  is  honourably  styled  the  religion  of  Abraham.  (D'Her- 
bebt,  Bibliot.  Orient  p.  701.  Hyde»  de  Religiooe  Teterum  Persaram,  c.  5.  p.  t7, 
88,  &c.)  I  much  fear  that  we  do  not  possess  any  pme  and  free  description  of  the 
system  off  Zoroaster,  Dr.  IVideanJc  (Connexion,  toJ.  1.  p.  300.  octavo)  adepts  the 
opinion,  that  he  had  been  the  slave  and  scholar  of  some  Jewish  prophet  in  the 
eaptiyity  of  Babylon.  Perhaps  tiie  Persians,  who  have  been  the  mastezs  of  the 
Jews,  would  assert  the  honour,  a  poor  honour,  of  being  their  masters. 

P  The  Arabian  Nights,  a  faithful  and  amasing  picture  of  the  oriental  world, 
represent  in  the  most  ONdious  colours,  the  Afagtans,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  ton^oai 
they  attribute  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  Mussulman.  The  religion  of  Z<mnster 
has  not  the  least  affinity  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  yet  they  are  often  confounded 
by  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  sword  of  Timoor  was  sharpened  by  this  mistake. 
(Hist  de  TimouT  Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali  Yesdi,  lib.  5.) 

4  Vie  de  Mahomet,  par  Gagnier,  torn.  9.  p.  114, 115. 

'  Hsc  tree  secte,  Judasi,  Christxani,  eC  qui  inter  Persas  Magomm  mslitatis  ad- 
jdicti  sunt,  sat*  ii^xnv  P<V^^  liberi  dicuntur.  (Reland,  Dissertat.  torn.  9.  p.  15.)  The 
caliph  Al  Mamun  confirms  this  honourable  disttnction  in  favour  of  the  three  sects, 
with  the  vague  and  equivocal  religion  of  the  Sabseass,  under  winch  the  ancient 
Pblytheists  of  Charrs  were  allowed  to  shelter  their  idobtroas  worship.  (Hottmgtnr, 
Hist.  Orient,  p.  167,  168.) 
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Tate  zeld  and  public  tokratioD.*  Under  the  payment  of 
an  annual  tribute,  the  Mahometan  law  seoured  to  the 
Ghebers  of  Herat  their  civil  and  religious  liberties :  but 
the  recent  and  humble  mosch  was  overshadowed  by  the 
antique  splendour  of  the  adjoining  temple  of  fire.  A  fa^ 
natic  imam  deplored,  in  his  sermons,  the  scandalous 
neighbourhood,  and  accused  the  weakness  or  indiffer* 
ence  of  the  faithful  Excited  by  his  voice,  the  people 
assembled  in  tumult;  the  two  houses  of  prayer  were  con« 
sumed  by  the  flames,  but  the  vacant  ground  was  imme-* 
diately  occupied  by  the  foundations  of  a  new  mosch. 
The  injured  Magi  appealed  to  the  sovereign  of  Chorasan ; 
be  promised  justice  and  relief;  when,  behold!  four  thou- 
sand citL&ens  of  Herat,  of  a  grave  character  and  mature 
age,  unanimously  swore  that  the  idolatrous  fane  had 
never  existed;  the  inquisition  was  silenced,  and  their 
conscience  was  satisfied  (says  the  historian  Mirchond^) 
with  this  holy  and  meritorious  perfury.^  But  the  great* 
est  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia  were  ruined  by  the  in- 
sensible and  general  desertion  of  their  votaries.  It  was 
insenmbky  since  it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memo* 
rial  of  time  or  plaoe,  of  persecution  or  resistance.  It 
was  general,  since  the  whole  realm,  firom  Shiraz  to  Sa* 
marcand,  imbibed  the  faith  of  the  Koran;  and  the  pre- 

•  This  singular  stoiy  is  related  by  d'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  448,  449.) 
OB  the  ia^.<A  Khondemiri  and  by  Mixcboad  hiiaielf.  (Hist*  prioram  Regans 
Pettarom,  &c.  p.  9, 10.  mot.  p.  88»  99.) 

^  Mircbond  (Mohammed  £mir  Khoondah  Shah),  a  native  of  Herat,  composed 
m  the  Persian  Imgutge  a  general  bistovy  of  the  east,  firom  the  cieation  to  tli« 
year  of  the  Hee:ira  875.  (A.  D.  1471.)  In  the  year  904,  (A.  D.  1498.)  the  his- 
torian obtained  the  conmiand  of  &  princely  libiwy,  and  his  applauded  work,  in 
seven  or  twelve  parts,  was  abbreviated  in  three  volumes  by  his  son  Khondemir, 
A.  H.  92r»  A.D.  ia>tO»  The  two  writers,  most  accurately  distinguished  by  Petie 
de  la  Croix,  (Hist,  de  Gengbizcan,  p.  5S7,  538.  544, 545.)  are  loosely  confounded 
by  d'Herbelot:  (p.  d58«  410.  994,  995.)  but  his  numerous  eztiaets,  under  the 
improper  name  of  Khondemir^  belong  to  the  father  rather  than  the  son.  The  his^ 
tonan  of  Genghizcan  refers  to  a  MS.  of  Mixchond,  which  he  received  from  the 
hands  of  his  friend  d'Herbelot  himself.  A  curious  fragment  (the  Tahcrian  and 
Soffarian  Dynasties)  has  been  lately  published  in  Persic  and  Latin;  (Vienns, 
1782,  in  quarto,  cum  notis  Bernard  de  Jenisch)  and  the  editor  allows  us  to  hope 
for  a  continuation  of  Mircbond. 

a  Quo  testimonio  boni  se  quidpiam  prsstitisse  opinabantur.  Yet  Miicbond 
must  have  condemned  their  seal,  since  he  ^proved  the  legal  toleration  of  the 
Magi,  cui  ((he  fire  temple)  peracto  singulis  annis  censu,  uti  sacra  Mohammedis 
lege  cautuffii  ah  omnibus  motostiis  ac  oneribus  Ubero  esse  licuiU 
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servation  of  the  native  tongue  reveiBLls  the  descent  of  the 
Mahometans  of  Persia/  In  the  mountains  and  deserts^ 
an  obstinate  race  of  unbelievers  adhered  to  tiie  supersti- 
tion of  their  fathers ;  and  a  faint  tradition  of  the  Magian 
theology  is  kept  alive  in  the  province  of  Kirman,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  among  the  exiles  of  Surat,  and 
in  the  colony  which,  in  the  last  century,  was  planted  by 
Shaw  Abbas  at  the  gates  of  Ispahan.  The  chief  pontiff 
has  retired  to  mount  Elbourz,  eighteen  leagues  from  the 
city  of  Yezd:  the  perpetual  fire  (if  it  continue  to  bum) 
is  inaccessible  to  the  pro&ne;  but  his  residence  is  the 
school,  the  oracle,  and  the  pilgrimage,  of  the  Ghebers, 
whose  hard  and  uniform  features  attest  the  unmingled 
purity  of  their  blood.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
elders,  eighty  thousand  families  maintain  an  innocent  and 
industrious  life;  their  subsistence  is  derived  from  some 
curious  manufactures  and  mechanic  trades;  and  they 
cultivate  the  earth  with  the  fervour  of  a  religious  duty. 
Their  ignorance  withstood  the  despotism  of  Shaw  Abbas, 
who  demanded  with  threats  and  tortures  the  prophetic 
books  of  Zoroaster;  and  this  obscure  remnant  of  the  Ma- 
gians  is  spared  by  the  moderation  or  contempt  of  their 
present  sovereigns/ 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  is  the  only  land 
andfaUof  in  which  the  light  of  the  gospel,  after  a  long 
^^  and  perfect  establishment,  has  been  totally  ex- 
Aftica,  tinguished.  The  arts,  which  had  been  taught 
by  Carthage  and  Rome,  were  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
ignorance;  the  doctrine  of  Cyprian  and  Augustin  was 
no  longer  studied.     Five  hundred  episcopal  churches 

>  Hie  last  Magian  of  name  and  power  appean  to  be  Mardavige  the  Dilemite 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centaiy,  reigned  in  the  northern  prorincefl  of 
Persia,  near  [the  Caspian  sea.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient,  p.  SS5.)  But  his 
soldiers  and  saccessorsj  the  Bowidei,  either  professed  or  embraced  the  Mahometan 
laith;  and  under  their  dynasty  (A.D.  9SS— 1020.)  I  should  place  the  fall  of  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster. 

y  The  present  state  of  the  Ghebers  in  Persia  is  taken  from  Sir  John  Chardin, 
not  indeed  the  most  learned,  but  the  most  judicious  and  inquisitive,  of  oar  modem 
travellers.  (Voyages  in  Perse,  tom.  f .  p.  109. 179 — 187.  in  quarto.)  His  bre- 
thren, Pietro  de  la  Valle,  Clearius,  Thevenot,  Tavemier,  &c.  whom  I  have  fruit- 
lessly searched,  had  neither  eyes  nor  attention  for  this  interesting  people. 
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were  overturned  by  the  hostile  fury  of  the  Donatists,  the 
Vandals,  and  the  Moors.  The  zeal  and  numbers  of  the 
clergy  declined;  and  the  people,  without  discipline,  or 
knowledge,  or  hope,  submissively  sunk  under  the  yoke 
ofthe  Arabian  prophet.  Within  fifty  years  after 
the  expulsion  ofthe  Greeks,  a  lieutenant  of  Africa 
informed  the  caliph  that  the  tribute  of  the  infidels  was 
abolished  by  their  conversion,'  and,  though  he  sought  to 
disguise  his  fraud  and  rebellion,  his  specious  pretence 
was  drawn  from  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of  the 
Mahometan  faith.  •  In  the  next  age,  an  extraor- 
'  dinary  mission  of  five  bishops  was  detached  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairoan.  They  were  ordained  by  the  Ja- 
cobite patriarch  to  cherish  and  revive  the  dying  embers 
of  Christianity  :*  but  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  prelate, 
a  stranger  to  the  Latins,  an  enemy  to  the  Catholics,  sup- 
poses the  decay  and  dissolution  ofthe  African  hierarchy. 
It  was  no  longer  the  time  when  the  successor  of  St.  Cy-. 
prian,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  synod,  could  maintain 
an  equal  contest  with  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
A.D.1053  ^^  ^^  eleventh  century,  the  unfortunate  priest 
—1076.  y^i^Q  ^ag  seated  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  im- 
plored the  arms  and  the  protection  of  the  Vatican;  and 
he  bitterly  complains  that  his  naked  body  had  been 
scourged  by  the  Saracens,  and  that  his  authority  was 
disputed  by  the  four  suffragans,  the  totterii^  pillars  of 
his  throne.  Two  epistles  of  Gregory  VII.**  are  destined 
to  soothe  the  distress  of  the  Catholics  and  the  pride  of 
a  Moorish  prince.  The  pope  assures  the  sultan  that  they 
both  worship  the  same  God,  and  may  hope  to  meet  in 
the  bosom  of  Abraham;  but  the  complaint,  that  three 
bishops  could  no  longer  be  found  to  consecrate  a  brother, 

■  The  letter  of  Abdoahaliman,  goTemor  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  the  caliph  Abool 
Abbas,  the  first  of  the  Abbassides,  is  dated  A.H.  1S2.  (Caxdonne,  Hist,  de  TAfriqiie 
et  de  I'Espagne,  torn.  1.  p.  168.) 

*  Bibfiotheqne  Orientale,  p.  66.  Renaodot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  287,  288. 

b  Among  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes,  see  Jjbo  IX.  epist.  3.  Gregor.  VII.  lib.  epist. 
S2,  23.  lib.  3.  epist.  19—21.  and  the  criticisms  of  Pagi,  (torn.  4.  A.  D.  1053. 
no.  13.)  who  inTOStigates  the  name  and  family  ofthe  Moorish  prince,  with  whom 
the  proodest  of  the  Roman  pontifi  so  politely  corresponds. 
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aodouneet  the  speedy  and  inevitable  ruin  of  tke  episcopal 
and  Spain,  ^^'*  T^^  CJbristiaiis  of  Africa  and  Spain  Imd 
AJ).  1149,  long  since  submitted  to  the  practice  of  circum- 
cision and  the  legal  abstinence  from  wine  and 
poik;  and  the  name  of  Maxarabef  (adoptive  Arabs) 
was  applied  to  their  dvil  or  religious  oonformity.^ 
About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century^  the  worship  of 
Christ  and  the  succession  of  pastocs  were  aboliidied 
along  the  coast  of  Barbarj,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cor^ 
dora  and  Seyille,  of  Valentia  and  Grenada.*'  The  throne 
of  the  AhnohadeSy  or  UnitaitanS)  was  founded  on  the 
blindest  &naticisra,  and  their  extraordmaiy  rigour  might 
be  {Nrovoked  or  justified  by  the  reoent  victories  and  in- 
tolerant zeal  of  die  princes  of  Sicily  and  Castiley  of  Ar*« 
ragon  and  Portugal.  The  fidth  of  the  Moz^ 
'arabes  was  oocasionally  revived  by  the  papal 
misfinimaries;  and^  on  the  landing  of  Charles  V.  some 
fiumlies  of  Latin  Christians  were  encours^ed  to  rear  their 
heads  at  Tunis  and  Algiers.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel 
was  qniddy  eradicated,  and  the  long  province  from  Tri- 
pdi  to  the  Atlantic  has  lost  all  memory  of  the  language 
and  religion  of  Rome/ 

*  Mortgmbat,  ot  Moitarab«8,  advittin,  aa  it  ii  tateiprated  in  Latin.  (Pooock, 
Specinen  HiaL  Aiabum.  p.  59,  40.  Bibliot  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  2.  p.  18.) 
llie  Moz^mbk  liturgy,  the  andent  ritoal  of  the  church  of  Ttrfedo,  has  been  at- 
tacked bj  the  popea,  and  ezpoacid  to  the  doubtful  tnala  of  the  awoid  and  of  fire* 
/Marian.  Hist.  Hispan.  torn.  1.  lib.  9.  c  18.  p.  S78.)  It  was,  or  rather  it  is,  in  the 
latin  tongie ;  yet  in  the  eleventh  oentiny  it  was  found  neoessary  (A.  &.  C.  1687. 
A.  D.  1039.)  to  transcribe  an  Arabic  version  of  the  canons  of  the  coundls  cdt  Spain, 

StibKot  Amb.  Hist»  torn.  1.  p.  547.)  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  and  ohrgy  in  the 
oorisfa  kingdoms. 

A  Abotft  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  clergy  of  Cotdovn  was  reproached 
vitb  this  criminal  compliance,  by  the  intrepid  envoy  of  the  empexor  Otho  L  (Vit. 
Johan.  Gorz,  in  Secul.  Benedict.  V.  no.  115.  apud  Fleuiy;  Hist  Bocles.  torn.  If. 
p.  91.) 

•  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  4.  A.  D.  1149.  no.  8,  9.  He  justljr  observes,  that  when 
fovlBe,  &C.  were  retaken  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile*  no  (^tiatians,  eonept  captivea> 
were  found  in  the  place ;  and  that  the  Mozarabic  churches  of  Africa  and  Spaau 
described  by  James  H  Vitriaco,  A.  D.  1518,  (Hist.  Hietosd!.  c.  80.  p.  1095.  in 
Gest  Dei  per  Francos)  are  copied  from  some  older  book.  I  shall  add,  that  the 
tee  of  Id^Hegira,  677,  (A.n.  It78.)  must  apply  to  Uke  copy,  not  the  composition, 
ofntMatise  of  jurisprndence,  which  stateeuie  otvil  rights  of  the  Chriefiane  dt 
Cordova;  (Bibliot  Arab.  Hist  torn.  1.  p.  471.)  and  that  the  Jews  were  the  only 
diflMBtefS  whom  Abul  Waled,  king  of  Gireiiada,  (A.D.  1913.)  conM  either  die- 
oouatenance  or  tolerate,  (torn.  9.  p.  988.) 

f  Kenaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  f88.  Leo  Africanoa  would  have  flattered 
bis  Roman  masters,  could  he  have  disoov^ed  any  kiteat  mUcs  of  the  Christianity 
of  Africa. 
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Toiera-        After  the  revolution  of  dev^  centuries » the 
^Tofftt-  «^^^^  ^^^  Christians  of  the  Turkish  empire  enjoy 


the  liberty  of  conscience  which  was  granted  by 
the  Arabian  caliphs.  During  the  first  age  of  the  con* 
quest,  they  suspected  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics^  whose 
name  of  Melchites  betrayed  their  seciet  attachment  to 
the  Greek  emperor,  while  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites^ 
his  inveterate  enemies,  approved  themselves  the  sincere 
and  voluntaiy  friends  of  the  Mahometan  government*' 
Yet  this  partial  jealousy  was  healed  by  time  and  submis* 
sion ;  tiie  chun^es  of  Egypt  wece  shared  with  the  Ca« 
tholics,^  and  all  the  oriental  sects  were  included  in  the 
common  benefits  of  toleration.  The  rank,  the  inunu* 
nities,  the  domestic  jurisdiction,  of  the  patriarchsi  the 
bishops,  and  the  clergy,  were  protected  by  the  civil  ma* 
gistrate:  the  learning  of  individuals  recommended  them 
to  the  employments  of  secretaries  and  physicians ;  they 
were  enriched  by  the  lucrative  collection  of  the  revenue; 
and  their  merit  was  sometimes  raised  to  the  command 
of  cities  and  provinces.  A  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas 
was  heard  to  declare,  that  the  Christians  were  most 
worthy  of  trost  in  the  administralion  of  Peirsia.  21be 
Moslems  (said  he)  will  abuse  their  present  fortune  ;  the 
Magians  regret  their  fallen  greatness  ;  and  the  Jews  are 
T%eir  impatient  for  their  approaching  ddioerance}  But 
^**'^**"^  the  slaves  of  despotism  are  exposed  to  the  alter- 
natives of  favour  and  disgrace.  The  captive  churches 
of  the  east  have  been  afflicted  in  every  age  by  the  avarice 
or  bigotry  of  their  rulers:  and  the  ordinary  and  legal 

c  Abnt  (Mid  the  Catholic  to  the  vizier  of  Bagdad)  at  pari  loco  habeas  Neato- 
riaaoe,  ^nonim  pioter  Aiabas  nuUus  altni  rex  eit,  et  Gneoos  quorum  regee  amo- 
tendo  Ajafaibtts  beUo  moa  degjgtiint,  £cc«  See  in  the  oeUectione  of  AwemaniuiB, 
(BibUoC  Orient,  torn.  4.  p.  94—101.)  the  state  of  the  Neatoriane  under  the  caliphs. 
That  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  concisely  exposed  in  the  Preliaiinaiy  Dissertation  of 
the  secMid  Tokune  of  Assemamus* 

^  Bntych.  AniiaL  torn,  «.  p.  364. 387, 568.  Benaiidot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex, 
ph  90dv  t06»  967.  dSt.  A  taint  of  the  Moaothelite  heresy  might  render  the  first  of 
these  Greek  pattiasche  less  loyal  to  the  emperors  and  less  obniDxions  to  the  Arabs. 
*MotadlkSd,  who  reigned  fnm  A.D.  892  to  90S.  The  Magians  still  held  \ht^ 
uooe  and  rank  amoBg  the  retigjbiiaof  the  empise.  (Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn*  4.  p.  97.) 
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restraints  must  be  offensive  to  the  pride  or  the  zeal  of  the 
Christians.''     About  two  hundred  years  after  Mahomet, 
they  were  separated  from  their  fellow-subjects  by  a  tur- 
ban or  girdle  of  a  less  honourable  colour ;  instead  of 
horses  or  mules,  they  were  condemned  to  ride  on  asses, 
in  the  attitude  of  women.     Their  public  and  private 
buildings  were  measured  by  a  diminutive  standard;  in 
the  streets  of  the  baths  it  is  their  duty  to  give  way  or  bow 
down  before  the  meanest  of  the  people ;  and  their  testi- 
mony is  rejected,  if  it  may  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  a  true 
believer.     The  pomp  of  processions,  the  sounds  of  bells 
or  of  psalmody,  is  interdicted  in  their  worship :  a  decent 
reverence  for  the  national  faith,  is  imposed  on  their  ser- 
mons and  conversations;  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  to 
enter  a  mosch,  or  to  seduce  a  Mussulman,  will  not  be 
suffered  to  escape  with  impunity.     In  a  time,  however, 
of  tranquillify  and  justice,  the  Christians  have  never  been 
compelled  to  renounce  the  Gospel  or  to  embrace  tbe 
Koran :  but  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  upon 
the  apostates  who  have  professed  and  deserted  the  law 
of  Mahomet.     The  martyrs  of  Cordova  provoked  the 
sentence  of  the  cadhi,  by  the  public  confession  of  their 
inconstancy,  or  their  passionate  invectives  against  the 
person  and  religion  of  the  prophet* 
The  em-        At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira, 
SahSLf  *  the  caliphs  were  the  most  potent  and  absolute 
A.D.718.  monarchs  of  the  globe.     Their  prerogative  was 
not  circumscribed,  either  in  right  or  in  fact,  by  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  the  freedom  of  the  commons,  the  privileges 

^  ReUnd  e^laina  the  general  restraints  of  the  Mahometan  policy  and  juriqini- 
dence.  (Dissertat  torn.  3.  p.  16 — 20.)  The  oppressive  edicts  of  the  caliph  Mota- 
wakkel,  (A..  D.  847 — 861.)  which  are  still  in  force,  are  noticed  by  £atydiii]8(An- 
nal.  torn.  t.  p.  448.)  and  d'Herbelot.  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  640.)  A  persecation  of 
the  caliph  Omar  II.  is  related,  and  most  probably  magnified,  by  the  Greek  Theo- 
phanes.  (Chron.  p.  334.) 

1  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  (A.  D.  850,  &c.)  are  commemorated  and  justified  by 
St.  Eulogios,  who  at  length  fell  a  Tictim  himself.  A  synod,  convened  by  the  caliph, 
ambiguously  censured  their  rashness.  The  moderate  Flenry  cannot  reconcile  their 
conduct  with  the  discipline  of  antiquity,  toutefois  TautoritA  de  I'Eglise,  &c. 
(FleuTy,  Hist.  Ecdes.  torn.  10.  p.  415->.5«2.  particularly  p.  451.  508, 509.)  Their 
authentic  acts  thro  jr  a  strong  though  a  transient  light  on  the  Spanish  chmch  in  fhm 
ninth  century. 
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of  the  church,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or  the  memory  of  a 
free  constitution.  The  authority  of  the  companions  of 
Mahomet  expired  with  their  lives;  and  the  chiefs  or 
emirs  of  the  Arabian  tribes  left  behind,  in  the  desert,  the 
spirit  of  equality  and  independence.  The  regal  and 
sacerdotal  characters  were  united  in  the  successors  of 
Mahomet;  and  if  the  Koran  was  the  rule  of  their  actions, 
they  were  the  supreme  judges  and  interpreters  of  that 
divine  book.  They  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest 
over  the  nations  of  the  east,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty 
was  unknown,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  applaud  in 
their  tyrants  the  acts  of  violence  and  severity  that  were 
exercised  at  their  own  expense.  Under  the  last  of  the 
Ommiades,  the  Arabian  empire  extended  two  hundred 
days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from  the  confines  of  Tar- 
tary  and  India  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  And 
if  we  retrench  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,  as  it  is  styled  by 
their  writers,  the  long  and  narrow  province  of  Africa,  the 
solid  and  compact  dominion  from  Fargana  to  Aden,  from 
Tarsus  to  Surat,  will  spread  on  every  side  to  the  measure 
of  four  or  five  months  of  the  march  of  a  caravan.""  We 
should  vainly  seek  the  indissoluble  union  and  easy  obe- 
dience that  pervaded  the  government  of  Augustus  and 
the  Antonines :  but  liie  progress  of  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion difiused  over  this  ample  space  a  general  resem- 
blance of  maimers  and  opinions.  The  language  and  laws 
of  the  Koran  were  studied  with  equal  devotion  at  Samar- 
cand  and  Seville:  the  Moor  and  the  Indian  embraced 
as  countrymen  and  brothers  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca; 
and  the  Arabian  language  was  adopted  as  the  popular 
idiom  in  all  the  provinces  to  the  westward  of  the  Tigris.*" 

■  See  the  article  EtUmiah  (ts  we  say  Christendom)  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientate 
<p.  523.)  This  chart  of  the  Mahometan  worid  is  soited  by  the  author,  £bn  Alwardi, 
to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  385.  (A.  D..995.)  Since  that  time  the  losses  in  Spain  haye 
been  overbalanced  by  the  conquests  in  India,  TaMary,  and  the  Eoropean  Turkey. 

B  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  taught  as  a  dead  language  in  the  college  of  Mecca 


By  the  Danish  traveller,  this  ancient  idiom  is  compared  to  the  Latin  ;  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  Hejas  and  Yemen  to  the  Italian ;  and  Uke  Arabian  dialects  of  Syria, 
Egypt*  Africa,  &c.  to  the  Provenfal,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  (Niebuhr,  Descrip. 
tion  de  1' Arable,  p.  74,  &c.) 

VOL.    VI.  2  H 
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CHAP.  LII. 

The  t9ro  sieges  of  Constantinople  by  the  Arabs. — ^Their  invasion  of 
France,  and  defeat  by  Charles  Martel. — Civil  war  Of  the  Om- 
miodeB  and  AbassideSk — Learning  of  the  Arabs. — Luxury  of  the 
caliphs. — Naval  enterprises  on  Crete,  Sicily,  and  Rome. — Didc&f 
and  division  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. — Defeats  and  victories 
of  the  Greek  emperors. 

TtieKmftft  When  the  Arabs  first  issued  from  the  desert, they 
fj^ifo^  muist  have  been  Surprised  at  the  cAse  and  rapi- 
^•'■'9*»*»'  dity  of  their  own  ^success.  But  when  they  ad- 
vanced in  the  career  of  victory  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
and  the  summit  of  the  Pyrennees ;  when  they  had  repeat- 
edly tried  the  edge  of  tiieir  scimitars  and  Ae  energy  of 
their  faith,  they  might  be  equMly  astonished  that  any 
nation  could  resist  their  invincible  arms,  that  any  boun- 
dary should  confine  the  dominion  of  the  successor  of  the 
prophet.  The  confidence  of  soldiisrs  and  fanatics  may 
indeed  be  excused,  since  the  calm  historian  of  the  pre- 
sent hbuir,  who  sftrives  to  follow  the  rapid  course  of  the 
Sarlsicens,  must  study  to  explain  by  what  means  the 
church  and  state  were  saved  from  this  impending,  and, 
as  it  should  Jseenb,  from  this  inevitable  danger.  Tlie 
d^erts  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  might  be  guarded  by 
their  extent,  their  climate,  their  poverty,  and  the  courage 
of  the  northern  shepherds ;  China  was  remote  and  inac- 
cessible ;  but  ttie  greateM;  part  of  the  temperate  ssone  tras 
subject  to  the  Mahoineltan  conqueror^,  the  Greeks  were 
eixhausted  by  the  calamities  of  War  and  the  loss  of  their 
fairest  provinces,  and  tibe  barbarians  of  Europe  migbt 
justly  tremble  at  the  precipitate  fall  of  the  Grothic  mo- 
narchy. In  this  inquiry  I  shall  unfold  the  events  diat 
rescued  our  ancestors  of  Britain,  and  our  neighbours  of 
Gaul,  from  the  civil  and  religious  yoke  of  the  Koran  ; 
that  protected  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  delayed  the  ser- 
vitude of  Constantinople;  that  invigorated  the  defiance 
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of  die  Ohriatiaiis,  and  scattered  among  their  enemies  the 
seeds  of  divfeion  and  decay. 

ftntBiege  Forty-six  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet 
**^^-  from  Mecca,  his  disciples  appeared  in  arms  under 
pie  by  nw  the  walls  of  Constantinople.'  Tliey  werfe  ani- 
a-d's^  mated  by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  saying  of  the 
"^^**  prophet,  that,  to  the  first  army  which  besieged 
the  city  of  the  Gsesars,  thar  sins  were  £3rgiven :  the  long 
series  of  Roman  triumphs  would  be  meritoriously  trans^ 
fexred  to  th^  conquerors  of  new  Rome ;  and  ihe  wealth 
of  nations  was  deposited  in  this  well-chosen  seat  of 
royalty  and  commerce.  No  sooner  had  the  caliph 
Moawiyah  suppressed  his  rivals  and  established  his 
throne,  than  he  aspired  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  civil  blood, 
by  the  success  alid  gloiy  of  his  holy  expedition  ;^  his 
preparations  by  sea  and  land  were  adequate  to  the  im* 
portance  of  the  object :  his  standard  was  intrusted  to 
Sophian,  a  veteran  warrior,  but  the  troops  were  encou- 
raged by  the  exatnple  and  presence  of  Yezid,  the  son 
and  presumptive  heir  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
The  Greeks  had  little  to  hope,  nor  had  their  enemies  any 
reasons  of  fear,  fihom  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  tiie 
reigning  emperor,  who  disgraced  the  name  of  Constan- 
tinei  and  imitated  only  the  inglorious  years  of  his  grand- 
father  Hetadius.  Witiiottt  delay  or  opposition,  the 
naval  foroes  of  the  Saracens  passed  through  the  un«- 
guarded  channel  of  the  Hellespont,  which  even  now, 
und«  the  feeble  and  disorderiy  government  of  the  Turks, 
is  maintained  as  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  capitd.""    The 

•  Theophanes  places  the  sewn  years  of  the  siege  of  ConstantiiH^Ie  in  the  year  of 
our  Christian  ^n  673,(of  the  Alfezaadnte  665>  Sept.  l.)a&d  the  peace  of  the  Saza- 
cens,  four  yean  afterward ;  a  glaring  inconsistency  I  -which  Petavius,  Guar,  and 
Pagi»  (Ciioea,  torn.  4.  |k  68,  64.)  have  struggled  to  xentove.  Of  tilie  AxaUans, 
the  H^;ira  52  (A.  D.  672,  Jannaiy  8.)  is  assigned  by  Elmacin,  the  year  48,  (A.  D. 
668,  IVb.  to.)  by  AbviMa,  whoBb  testimony  I  esteem  the  most  convenient  and 
creditable. 

^  Jot  this  first  siege  of  Gen«tanttnople,  see  'Sitejftkotm,  (Breviar.  p.  f  1,  2f.) 
Theo|teM0,  (ChffOBsgfarii.  p.  §94.)  Cedzeaos,  (Con^Mnd.  p.  4S7.)  Zonaias,  (Hist, 
torn.  S.  lib;  M.  p.  89.)  Efanadn,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  56,  SfT,)  Abulfeda,  (Annal. 
Bfoslcm.  p.lf7,  iS8.Ten.Reiske)  d'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient.  Constantinah) 
OckWs  History  of  the  Saracens,  toI.  3.  p.  127, 128. 

*^  The  state  and  defence  of  the  Dardanelles  is  exposed. in  the  Memoures  of  the* 

2h2 
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Arabian  fleet  cast  anchor,  and  the  troops  were  disem* 
barked  near  the  palace  of  Hebdompn,  seven  miles  from 
the  city.  During  many  days,  from  the  dawn  of  light  to 
the  evening,  the  line  of  assault  was  extended  from  the 
golden  gate  to  the  eastern  promontory,  and  the  foremost 
warriors  were  impelled,  by  the  weight  and  effort  of  the 
succeeding  columns.  But  the  besiegers  had  formed  an 
insufficient  estimate,  of  the  strength  and  resonrces  of 
Constantinople.  The  solid  and  lofty  walls  were  guarded 
by  numbers  and  discipline :  the  spirit  of  the  Romans 
was  rekindled  by  the  last  danger  of  their  religion  and 
empire:  the  fugitives  from  the  conquered  provinces 
more  successfully  renewed  the  defence  of  Damascus  and 
Alexandria;  and  the  Saracens  were  dismayed  by  the 
strange  and  prodigious  effects  of  artificial  fire.  This 
firm  and  effectual  resistance  diverted  their  arms  to  the 
more  easy  attempts  of  plundering  the  European  and 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Propontis ;  and,  after  keeping  the 
sea  from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  September,  on  the 
approach  of  winter  they  retreated  fourscore  miles  from 
the  capital,  to  the  isle  of  Gyzicus,  in  which  they  had 
established  their  magazine  of  spoil  and  provisions.  So 
patient  was  their  perseverance,  or  so  languid  were  their 
operations,  that  they  repeated,  in  the  six  following  sum- 
mers, the  same  attack  and  retreat,  with  a  gradual  abate- 
ment of  hope  and  vigour,  till  the  mischances  of  shipwreck 
and  disease,  of  the  sword  and  of  fire,  compelled  them  to 
relinquish  the  fruitless  enterprise.  They  might  bewail 
the  loss,  or  commemorate  the  martyrdom,  of  thirty  thou- 
sand Moslems,  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople; 
and  the  solemn  ^neral  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  Christians  themselves.  That  vene- 
rable Arab,  one  of  the  last  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet, 

Baron  de  Tott,  (torn.  5.  p.  59—  97.)  who  was  aent  to  fortify  them  againatthe  Boa  * 
aiona.  From  a  principal  actor,  I  should  have  expected  mere  accurate  detaib  ; 
but  he  aeema  to  write  for  the  amoaement,  rather  than  the  inatmction,  of  hia  reader. 
Perhaps,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  minister  of  Constantine  waa  oocap&ad, 
like  that  of  Muatapha,  in  finding  two  Canary  birds*  who  should  aing  predaely  tha 
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was  numbered  among  the  ansars,  or  auxiliaries,  of  Me^ 
dina,  who  sheltered  the  head  of  the  flying  prophet.  In 
his  youth  he  fought,  at  Beder  and  Ohud,  under  the  holy 
standard :  in  his  mature  age  he  was  the  friend  and  fol- 
lower of  Ali ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  his  strength  and 
life  was  consumed  in  a  distant  and  dangerous  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  His  memory  was 
revered ;  but  the  place  of  his  burial  was  neglected  and 
unknown,  during  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet 
the  Second.  A  seasonable  vision  (for  such  are  the  ma- 
nufacture of  every  religion)  revealed  the  holy  spot  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  and  the  bottom  of  the  harbour ;  and 
the  mosch  of  Ayub  has  been  deservedly  chosen  for  the 
simple  and  martial  inauguration  of  the  Turkish  sultans."^ 
The  event  of  the  siege  revived,  both  in  the 
triimte,  east  and  west,  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms, 
A.D.677.^^^  cast  a  momentary  shade  over  the  glories  of 
the  Saracens.  The  Greek  ambassador  was  favourably 
received  at  Damascus,  in  a  general  council  of  the  emirs 
or  koreish ;  a  peace,  or  truce,  of  thirty  years,  was  ratified 
between  the  two  empires ;  and  the  stipulation  of*  an 
annual  tribute,  fifty  horses  of  a  noble  breed,  fifty  slaves, 
and  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  degraded  the  majesty 
of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.*  The  aged  caliph 
was  desirous  of  possessing  his  dominions,  and  ending  his 
days  in  tranquillity  and  repose ;  while  the  Moors  and 
Indians  trembled  at  his  name,  his  palace  and  city  of  Da- 
mascus was  insulted  by  the  Mardaites,  or  Maronites,  of 
mount  Libanus,  the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they 
were  disarmed  and  transplanted  by  the  suspicious  policy 
of  the  Greeks.^    After  the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 

«>  Demetrius  Cantemir'a  Hist,  of  the  Otlixnan  Empire,  p.  105, 106.  Rycant's  State 
of  the  OttoBian  Empiie,  p.  10, 11.  Voyages  de  Therenot,  part  1.  p.  189.  The 
CSiristians,  who  sappose  that  tiie  martyr  Aba  Aynb  is  Tulgarly  coniounded  with 
the  patriarch  Job,  betray  their  own  ignorance  rather  than  that  of  the  Turks. 

'  Theophanea,  though  a  Greek,  deMrves  credit  for  these  tributes,  (Cbrono|raiih« 

S295„  S96. 500, 801.)  which  are  confirmed,  with  some  Tariation,  by  the  Araoic 
istoiy  of  Abdpharagius.  (Dynast,  p.  128.  vers.  Pocock.) 
f  The  censure  of  Theophanes  is  just  and  pointed,  tsv  Vrnfuunn  hmvrma^  <Kg«w-. 
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the  house  of  Ommiyah^  was  reduced  to  tlie  kingdoma  o£ 
Syria  aad  Egypt :  their  distress  and  fear  enforced  tbeipr 
compliance  with  the  pressing  d^Dands  of  the  Christians  ; 
and  the  tribute  was  increased  to  a  slave,  a  horse,  and  a 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for  each  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  of  the  solar  year.  But  as  soon  as  the 
empire  was  again  united  by  the  arms  and  policy  of 
Abdalmalek,  he  disclaimed  a  badge  of  servitude  not  less 
injurious  to  his  conscience  than  to  his  pride ;  he  discon- 
tinued the  payment,  of  the  tribute ;  and  the  resentiKnt 
of  the  Greeks  was  disabled  from  action  by  the  mad 
tyranny  of  the  second  Justinian,  the  just  rebellicHi  of  bis 
subjects,  and  the  frequent  change  of  hi£(  antagonists  and 
successors.  Till  the  reign  of  Abdalmalek,  the  Saracens 
had  been  content  with  tbe  free  possession  of  the  Persian 
and  Roman  treasures,  in  the  coin  of  Chosroes  and 
Caesar.  By  the  command  of  that  caliph,  a  national 
mint  was  established,  both  of  silver  and  gold,  and  the 
inscription  of  the  dinar,  though  it  might  be  censured  by 
aome  timorous  caBuisJis,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  theGrod 
of  Mahomet.''  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Waled, 
the  Greek  language  and  characters  were  excluded  from 
the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue.^    If  this  change  was 

fUicat  ....  wwAttM  nana  irnrovdiy  h  P»fuivta  v«ro  rm  Afxfim  ftt^fi  nrw  wr.  (Chro- 
nograph, p.  30S,  303.)  The  series  of  these  events  miy  b«  tiaoed  in  the  Aonak  of 
Xheophanes,  and  in  the  Abridgment  of  the  Patriarch  Nicephoms,  p.  29 — 94. 

c  These  domestic  revolutions  are  related  in  a  clear  and  natural  s^le,  in  the 
second  volume  of  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  p.  253 — 370.  Besides  our 
printed  authors,  he  draws  his  materials  from  the  Arabic  MSS.  of  Oxford,  which  he 
would  have  more  deeply  searched,  had  he  been,  confined  to  the  Bodleian  library  in- 
stead of  the  city  jail ;  a  fate  howimworthy  of  the  man  and  of  his  country! 

h  Klmariw,  wlu>  dates  the  first  coinage  A.  H.  76,  A.  D.  695,  five  or  six  yeaxs 
later  than  the  Greek  historians,  has  compared  the  weight  of  the  best  or  common, 
gold  dinar,  to  the  dracham  or  dirhem  of  £gypt,  (p.  77.)  which  may  be  equal  to 
two  pennies  (forty-eight  grains)  of  our  Troy  weight,  (Hooper's  Enquiiy  into  An- 
cient Measures,  p.  24 — S6.)  and  equivalent  to  eight  shillings  of  our  sterling  money. 
From  the  same  Elmacin  and  the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dinars  as  high  an  two 
dirhems.  as  low  as  half  a  dirhem,  may  be  deduced,  liie  piece  of  silver  waa  the 
dirhem,  both  in  value  and  weight ;  but  ah  old,  though  fair  coin,  struck  at  Weaaet, 
A.  H.  88,  and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  wants  four  grains  of  the  Cairo 
standard.  (See  the  Modem  Univ.  Hist  torn.  1.  p.  548.  of  the  French  translauon.) 

'  Kai  HU»XD0'iypa4>i0'dai  tXXwM^t  rove  hifitawn  fm  yxytl^ifun  jcw^dmc,  aXX'  A^tec 
(tirm  WAfoffVfuuntrBM  x^^C  "^^^  'i'»^et¥,  irtiH  ahmtm  n  utufm  yXmavn  (Mtfaim,  i  3kM- 
ta,  n.T^ta^,  n  9Kr»  nfjuav  n  rfut  yftt^tffBtu,  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  514.  Tki* 
defect,  if  it  really  existed,  must  have  stimulated  the  ingennity  of  the  Arabs  to  in- 
vent or  borrow. 
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t^rodttctiTe  of  theinventiw^  or  familiar  use  of  wt  pr^se^t 
numerals,  the  Arabiq  qr  Indis^u  ciphers,  w  they  axe  co^i-' 
monly  styled,  a  reg^)ation  of  office  has  promoted  the 
most  important  discoveri'^  of  anthinetic,  algebra,  and 
the  mathepdatical  scieiices.^ 

86caai4  Whilst  the  caliph  Waled  sat  idle  on  the  throne 
c^Ctal.  of  Damascus,  while  his  lieutenants  achieved  the 
^^®-  conquest  of  Transoxi^na  and  Spain,  a  third  v«\y 
716— 7is,of  Saracens  overspread  the  provinces  qf  Asia 
Minor,  and  approached  the  border?  of  the  By^iantine 
capital.  But  the  attempt  and  disgrace  of  the  second 
siege  was  reserved  for  his  brother  Soliman,  whose  am- 
bition appears  to  have  been  quickened  by  a  more  active 
and  martial  spirit.  In  the  revolutions  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, after  the  lyrant  Justinian  had  been  punished  and 
avenged,  a  humble  secretary,  Anastasius  or  Artemiu% 
was  promoted  by  chance  or  merit  to  the  vacant  purple* 
He  was  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war ;  and  his  ambas- 
sador returned  from  Damascus  with  the  tremendous 
news,  that  the  Saracens  were  preparing  an  armament  by 
sea  and  land,  such  as  would  transcend  the  experi^ce 
of  the  past,  or  the  belief  of  the  present  age.  The  pre* 
cautions  of  Anastasius  were  not  unworthy  of  his  station 
or  of  the  impending  danger.  He  issued  a  peremptory 
piandate,  that  all  persons  who  were  not  provided  with 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  a  three  years'  siege,  should 
evacuate  the  city ;  the  public  granaries  and  arsenals 
were  abundantly  replenished ;  the  walls  were,  restored 
and  strengthened;  and  the  engines  for  casting  stones^  or 
darts,  or  fire,  were  stationed  along  the  ramparts,  or  in 
the  brigantines  of  war,  of  which  an  additional  number 
wa3  hastily  constructed.  To  prevent  is  safer,  as  well  as 
more  honourable,  than  to  repel  ^a  attack ;  and  a  design 

^  A^ordinS  ^0  ^  ^^^*  though  piobable  notion,  maintained  by  M.  do  Villoiflon, 
(AniQcdota  Graeca,  Vnn*  3*  P-  152 — 157.)  our  oiphers  aie  not  of  Indian  or  Arabic 
iaTontion.  They  -^ere  used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  arithnieticians  lon^  beibre  the 
^e  of  Boethius.  After  the  extinction  of  science  in  the  west,  they  we're  acU}pted 
by  the  Arabic  yarsio^fi  fiom  the  Oihginal  MSS.  and  rettored  to  the  £atins  ^put  the 
eleventh  century. 
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was  meditated,  above  the  usual  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  of 
burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy,  the  cypress  tim- 
ber that  had  been  hewn  in  mount  Libanus,  and  was  piled 
along  the  sea-shore  of  Phcenicia,  for  the  service  of  the 
Eg]rptian  fleet.  This  generous  enterprise  was  defeated  by 
the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the  troops,  who,  in  the  new 
language  of  the  empire,  were  styled  of  the  obsequian 
theme}  They  murdered  their  chief,  deserted  their  stand- 
ard in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
adjacent  continent,  and  deserved  pardon  or  reward  by 
investing  with  the  purple  a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue. 
The  name  of  Theodosius  might  recommend  him  to  the 
senate  and  people ;  but,  after  some  months,  he  sunk  into 
a  cloister,  and  resigned,  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Leo,  the 
Isaurian,  the  urgent  defence  of  the  capital  and  empire. 
The  most  formidable  of  the  Saracens,  Moslemah,  the 
brother  of  the  caliph,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs  and  Persians,  the 
greater  part  mounted  on  horses  or  camels;  and  the  suc- 
cessful sieges  of  Tyana,  Amorium,  and  Pergamus,  were 
of  sufficient  duration  to  exercise  their  skill,  and  to  elevate 
their  hopes.     At  the  well-known  passage  of  Abydus  on 
the  Hellespont,  the  Mahometan  arms  were  transported, 
for  the  first  time,  from  Asia  to  Europe.     Fiom  tibence, 
wheeling  round  the  Thracian  cities  of  the  Propontis, 
Moslemah  invested.  Constantinople  on  the  land  side,  sur- 
rounded his  camp  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  prepared 
and  planted  his  engines  of  assault,  and  declared,  by- 
words and  actions,  a  patient  resolution  of  expecting  the 
return  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  should  the  obstinacy  of 
the  besieged  prove  equal  to  his  Own.  The  Greeks  would 
'  gladly  have  ransomed  their  religion  and  empire,  by  a 
fine  or  assessment  of  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  head  of  each 

1  In  the  diTiaion  of  the  themet,  or  proTiiices  described  by  ConBtantiiie  PoipbTio- 
genitOB  de  Thematibus,  (lib.  1.  p.  9,  10.)  the  oftftyutum,  a  Latin  appellation  of  the 
army  and  palace,  was  the  foorm  in  the  public  order.  Nice  was  the  metropolis, 
and  its  jurisdiction  extended  from  the  Hellenpont  over  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Bithynia  and  Fhryeia.  (See  the  two  maps  prenxed  by  Delisle  to  the  Imperiom 
Orientale  of  Bandun«) 
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inhabitant  of  the  city :  but  the  liberal  offer  was  rejected 
with  disdain,  and  the  presumption  of  Moslemah  was  ex- 
alted by  the  speedy  approach  and  invincible  force  of  the 
navies  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  ships :  the  number  be- 
trays their  inconsiderable  size ;  and  of  the  twenty  stout 
and  capacious  vessels  whose  magnitude  impeded  their 
progress,  each  was  manned  with  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  soldiers.  This  huge  armada  pro- 
ceeded on  a  smooth  sea  and  with  a  gentle  gale,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  the  surface  of  the  strait 
wais  overshadowed,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  with 
a  moving  forest,  and  the  same  fatal  night  had  been  fixed 
by  the  Saracen  chief  for  a  general  assault  by  sea  and 
land.  To  allure  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  the  em- 
peror had  thrown  aside  the  chain  that  usually  guarded 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour :  but  while  they  hesitated 
whether  they  should  seize  the  opportunity,  or  apprehend 
the  snare,  the  ministers  of  destruction  were  at  hand.  The 
fireships  of  the  Greeks  were  launched  against  them ; 
the  Arabs,  their  arms,  and  vessels,  were  involved  in  the 
same  flames;  the  disorderly  fiigitives  were  dashed  against 
each  other,  or  overwhelmed  in  the  waves;  and  I  no 
longer  find  a  vestige  of  the  fleet,  that  had  threatened  to 
extirpate  the  Roman  name.  A  still  more  fatal  and  irre- 
parable loss  was  that  of  the  caliph  Soliman,  who  died  of 
an  indigestion™  in  his  camp  near  Kinnisrin,  or  Chalcis, 
in  Syria,  as  he  was  preparing  to  lead  against  Constanti- 
nople the  remaining  forces  of  the  east.  The  brother  of 
Moslemah  was  succeeded  by  a  kinsman  and  an  enemy : 
and  the  throne  of  an  active  and  able  prince  was  degraded 
by  the  useless  and  pernicious  virtues  of  a  bigot.  While 
he  started  and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  blind  conscience, 

■  The  caliph  had  emptied  two  baskets  of  em  and  of  figs,  which  he  swallowed 
alternately,  and  the  repast  was  concluded  wi£  marrow  and  sugar.  In  one  of  his 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  Soliman  ate,  at  a  single  meal,  seventy  pomenanates,  a  kid, 
six  fowls,  and  a  huge  quantity  of  the  grapes  ot  Tayef.  If  the  biU  of  fare  be  cor- 
rect, we  must  admire  the  appetite  rather  than  the  luxury  of  the  sorenign  of  Asia. 
(AbuUeda.  Annal.  Moflem.  p«  ltd.) 
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the  aiege  was  continued  through  the  winter  by  the  negr. 
lect  rather  than  by  the  resolution  of  the  caliph  Omar.'* 
The  winter  proved  uncommonly  rigorous:  above  a  hun- 
dred days  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  and 
the  natives  of  the  sultry  climes  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  lay 
torpid  and  almost  lifeless  in  their  frozen  camp*    They 
revived  on  the  return  of  spring ;  a  second  ^ort  had  beea 
made  in  their  favour ;  and  their  distress  was  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  two  numerous  fleets,  laden  with  com,  and 
arms,  and  soldiers ;  the  first  from  Alexandria^  of  four 
hundred  transports  and  galleys;  the  second  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  vessels  from  the  pcorts  of  Africa.  But 
the  Greek  fires  were  again  kindled,  and  if  the  destruc- 
tion was  less  complete,  it  was  owing  to  the  experience 
which  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  remain  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, or  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Egyptian  mariners,  who 
deserted  with  their  ships  to  the  emperor  of  the  Chris- 
tians.   The  trade  and  navigation  of  the  capital  were  re- 
stored ;  and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  supplied  the 
wants,  and  even  the  luxury,  of  the  inhabitants.    But  the 
calamities  of  famine  and  disease  were  soon  felt  by  the 
troops  of  Moslemah,  and  as  the  former  was  miserably 
assuaged^  so  the  latter  was  dreadfully  propi^ted,  by  the 
pernicious  nutriment  which  hunger  compelled  them  to 
extract  from  the  most  unclean  or  unnatural  food.    The 
spirit  of  conquest,  and  even  of  enthusiasm^  was  extinct : 
the  Saracens  could  no  longer  straggle  beyond  their  linear 
either  single  or  in  small  parties,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  merciless  retaliation  of  the  Thracian  pea- 
sants.   An  army  of  Bulgarians  was  attracted  from  the 
Danube  by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  Leo ;  and  theae 
savage  auxiliaries  made  some  atonement  for  the  evils 

B  See  the  article  of  Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz,  in  tlie  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  689. 
690.)  pnefeteiiai  savs  K}macin»j^.  91.)  religionem  tttam  reba9  siiiB  mundanis.  He 
was  •O'deeiroof  of  peing  with  Uod*  thiakt  he  woujd  not  haye  anointed  his  ear  (his 
own  saying)  to  obtain  a  perfect  cure  of  his  last  malady*  The  caliph  had  only  one 
shirt,  and  in  aa  age  of  luxury  his  annual  expense  waa  no  more  than  two  dradiDM- 
(Abulphara^us*  p.  131.)  Hnud  dia  gaviros  eo  pnncipe  fuit  orbis  Moslemus. 
(Abolfeda,  p.  127.) 
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which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  empire,  by  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  twea^-two  ihowand  Aaiatics.  A  report 
was  dexterously  scattered,  that  the  Franks,  the  unknown 
nations  of  the  Latin  world,  were  arming  by  sea  and  land, 
in  the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  their  formi- 
dable aid  was  expected  with  &r  different  sensations  in 
Fttiqfd  the  camp  and  city.  At  length,  after  a  siege  i£ 
t«lt'ofthe**^irt®^  mcmths,*'  the  hopeless  Moslemah  re- 
sancow.  ceived  from  the  oalipb  the  welcome  permission 
of  retreat.  The  march  of  the  Arabian  cavalry  aver  th^ 
Hellespont,  and  through  the  provinces  of  Asia^  was  exO'^ 
cuted  without  delay  or  molestation;  but  an  army  of  their 
brethrai  had  been  cut  in  pieces  on  the  side  of  Bithynia, 
and  the  remains  of  the  fleet  were  so  repeatedly  damaged 
by  tempest  and  fire,  that  only  five  galleys  entered  the 
port  of  Alexandria  to  relate  the  tale  of  their  various  and 
almost  incredible  disasters.^ 

inTentum  In  the  two  sicgcs,  the  deliverance  of  Constan- 
the^G^if  tinople  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the 
^®-  terrors,  and  the  real  efficacy,  of  the  Greek Jire^ 
The  important  secret  of  compounding  and  directing  th]3 
artificial  flame  was  imparted  by  CaJlinicus,  a  native  of 
Heliopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service  of  the 
caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor/  The  skill  of  a  chemist 
and  engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  succour  of  fleets  and 

o  Botli  NicephoTOB  uid  Theophanea  agree,  that  the  siege  of  Constantiiiople  was 
nowraisedlthe  fifteenth  of  August :  (A.  B.  718.)hutasthe  former,  oux  best  witness, 
affirms  that  it  continued  thirteen  months,  the  latter  must  be  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  it  began  on  the  same  day  of  the  preceding  year.  I  do  not  find  that  Pagi  has 
remarked  this  inoonnstenor. 

P  In  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  have  followed  Nicephons,  (Brev* 
p.  33 — 36.)  Theophanes,  (Chronograpn.  p.  324 — 334.)  Cedrenus,  (Compend, 
p.  449 — 4i5S.)  Zonaras,  (tom.  2.  p.  98—102.)  EKnacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  88.) 
Abulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  126.)  and  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p,  130.)  the  most 
satisfiictory  of  the  Arabs. 

q  Our  sure  and  indefatigable  guide  in  the  middle  ages  and  Byzantine  histoiy, 
Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cange,  has  treated  in  several  places  of  the  Greek  fire,  and  his 
collections  leave  few  gleanings  behind.  See  particularly  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim. 
Graecitat.  p.  1275.  sub  voc^  Uvf  daXotf-fl-tov,  vyfw,  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinitat 
Ignit  Gr4teta,  Observations  sur  Villehardouin,  p.  305,  306.  Observations  sur 
Joinville,  p.  71, 72. 

r  Theophanes  s^les  him  af^tTty^w.  (p.  295.)  Cedrenus  (p.  437.)  brings  this 
artist  (£rom  the  ruins  of)  HeJiopoUs  in  Egypt  i  and  chemistry  was  indeed  the  pecu- 
liar science  of  the  Egyptians. 
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armies;  and  this  discovery  or  improvement  of  the  mili- 
tary art  was  fortunately  reserve  for  the  distressful  period^ 
when  the  degenerate  Romans  of  the  east  were  incapable 
of  contending  with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful 
vigour  of  the  Saracens.    The  historian  who  presumes  to 
analyze  this  extraordinary  composition,  should  suspect 
his  own  ignorance,  and  that  of  his  Byzantine  guides,  so 
prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  cateless,  and,  in  this  instance, 
so  jealous  of  the  truth.  From  their  obscure,  and  perhaps 
fallacious  hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  principal  ingre- 
dient of  the  Greek  fire  was  the  napthUy^  or  liquid  bitu- 
men, a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflammable  oil,'  which 
springs  from  the  earth,  and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  air.     The  naptha  was  mingled,  I 
know  not  by  what  methods  or  in  what  proportions,  with 
*  sulphur  and  with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted  from  ever- 
green firs."   From  this  mixture,  which  produced  a  thick 
smoke  and  a  loud  explosion,  proceeded  a  fierce  and  ob-^ 
stinate  flame,which  not  only  rose  in  perpendicular  ascent, 
but  likewise  burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or 
lateral  progress ;  instead  of  being  extinguished,  it  was 
nourished  and  quickened,  by  the  dement  of  water;  and 
sand,  urine,  or  vinegar,  were  the  only  remedies  that 
could  damp  the  fiiry  of  this  powerful  agent,  which  wasr 

•  The  naptha,  the  oleum  incendiarinm  of  die  history  of  JeTaealem,(Ge0t.  Dei  per 
Francos,  p.  1167.)  the  oriental  fountain  of  James  de  Vitzy,  (lib.  3.  c  S4.)  is  intro- 
duced on  slight  evidence  and  strong  probability.  Cinnamus  (lib.  6.  p.  165.)  calls 
the  Greek  fire  mip  MuSucov ;  and  the  naptha  is  known  to  abound  between  the  Tigins 
and  the  Caspian  sea.  According  to  Plmy,  (Hist.  Natur.  2. 109.)  it  was  subeerrient' 
to  the  rerenge  of  Medea,  and  in  either  etymology  the  tXMtr  VtnhnQ,  or  Mvhuf, 
(Procop.  de  Bell.  Gothic  lib.  4.  c.  11.)  may  fairly  signify  this  liquid  bitumen. 

'  On  the  different  sorts  of  oils  and  bitumens,  See  Dr.  Watson's  (the  present  bishop 
of  Llandaff's)  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  3.  essay  1.  a  classic  book,  the  best  adapted 
to  infuse  the  taste  and  knowleidge  of  chemistry.  The  less  perfect  ideas  of  the  an- 
cients may  be  found  in  Strabo  (Geograph.  lib.  16.  p.  1078.)  and  Pliny.  (Hist  Natur. 
S.  108, 109.)  Huic  (NiaptAtf)  magna  cognatio  est  ignium.  transiliuntque  protinos  in 
earn  undecunque  visam.  Of  our  travellers  I  am  best  pleased  with  Otter,  (torn.  1.  p. 
153—158.) 

"  Anna  Comnena  has  partly  drawn  aside  the  curtain.  Aw*  th;  vwn^,  luu  oxW 
Tuwr  TOiovTMr  hv)p«(  «ftiOaX4nF  ovfaytrai  hoLfucv  aatavrrw.  Tovro  fuiu  Oimv  TfiB^fAlm 
l/bt^aXXirai  lt(  av\iar»w;  na\Afjkm  nat  i/x^t/o-ATat  ir«^  rov  WM^orroc  XAj9p»  km  ^m^* 
fntvfMrt.  ^Aleiiad.  lib.  13.  p.  383.)  Elsewhere  (lib.  11.  p.  336.)  she  mentions  the 
proper^  of  burning,  xota  ro  irpavt;  luu  i<^'  ix«n(«.  Leo,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter 
of  his  Tactics,  (Opera  Meursii,  tom.  6.  p.  843.  edit  I.Ami,  Florent  1745.)  speaU 
of  the  new  invention  of  *vf  /i4fT»  ^pemic  luu  uamw.  These  are  genuine  and  Imptrhil 
testimonies. 
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justly  denominated  by  the  Greeks,  the  liquid ot  the  maritime 
fire. .  For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it  was.  employed 
with  equal  effect,  by  sea  and  land,  in  battles  or  in  sieges. 
It  was  either  poured  from  the  ramparts  in  large  boilers, 
or  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted 
in  arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round  witb  flax  and  tow, 
which  had  deeply  imbibed  the  inflammable  oil:  some- 
times it  was  deposited  in  fire-ships,  the  victims  and  in- 
struments of  a  more  ample  revenge,  and  was  most  com- 
monly blown  through  long  tubes  of  copper,  which  were 
planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fanciftiUy  shaped 
into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that  seemed  to  vomit 
a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire*  This  important 
art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the  palladium  of 
the  state ;  the  galleys  and  artiUery  might  occasionally 
be  lent  to  the  allies  of  Rome;  but  the  composition  of  the 
Greek  fire  was  concealed  with  the  most  jealous  scruple, 
and  the  terror  of  theenemieswas  increased  and  prolonged 
by  their  ignorance  and  surprise.  In  the  treatise  of  the 
administration  of  the  empire,  the  royal  author'  suggests 
the  answers  and  excuses  that  might  best  elude  the  indis- 
creet curiosity  and  importunate  demands  of  the  barbarians. 
They  should  be  told  that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire 
had  been  revealed  by  an  angel  to  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  Constantines,  with  a  sacred  injunction,  that  this 
gifl  of  heaven,  this  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Romans, 
should  never  be  communicated  to  any  foreign  nation : 
that  the  prince  and  subject  were  alike  bound  to  religious 
silence,  under  the  temporal  and  spiritual  penalties  of 
treason  and  sacrilege;  and  that  /die  impious  attempt 
would  provoke  the  sudden  and  supernatural  vengeance 
of  &e  God  of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions,  the 
secret  was  confined,  above  four  himdred  years,  to  the 
Romans  of  the  east;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  Pisans,  to  whom  every  sea  and  every  art  were 
familiar,  suffered  the  effects,  without  understanding  the 

>  Conttaiitin*  Porphyrogwut,  de  Admintftiat.  Imperii,  c.  13.  p.  64, 63. 
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compositkMl,  of  the  Greek  fire,     h  was  at  length  either 
d»cotered  or  dtolai  by  (he  MahometaiiB ;  and,  in  llie 
holy  wat8  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retorted  an  inyaitioii, 
contTived  against  themselves,  on  the  heads  of  the  Ghris*^ 
tians.   A  knight,  who  despised  the  swords  and  lances  of 
the  Saracens,  relates,  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  his  own 
fears,  and  those  of  his  companions,  at  the  sight  and  soond 
of  the  mischievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent  of 
the  Greek  fire,  the^ev  Gregeok^  as  it  styled  by  the  more 
early  of  the  French  writers.   It  came  flying  through  the 
air,  says  Joinville,^  like  a  winged  long-tailed  dragon^ 
about  the  thickness  of  a  hogshead,  without  the  report  of 
thunder,  and  the  velocity  of  lightning;  and  the  darkness 
of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  deadly  illui^iinaiion. 
The  use  of  the  Greek,  or,  as  it  might  now  be  called,  die 
Saracen  fire,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,'  when  the  scientific,  or  casual  compound 
of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  effected  a  new  revolution 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  history  of  mankind.* 
invuiaa       Constantinople  and  the  Greek  fire  might  ex* 
by^T**  elude  the  Arabs  from  the  eastern  entrance  of 
^^yjj  Europe;  but  in  the  west,  on  the  side  of  the  Py- 
^       '  rennees,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  threatened 
and  invaded  by  the  conquerors  of  Spain.**    Hie  decline 

y  Histoire  d«  St.  Ixrou,  p.  99,  Paris,  1688,  p.  44.  Paris,  da  rimprimerie 
Royale,  1761.  The  former  of  l^ese  editions  is  precious  for  the  obsenratioas  of  Du- 
cange ;  the  latter  for  the  pure  and  original  text  of  Joinville.  We  most  have  reoooiae 
to  that  text  to  discover,  that  the  feu  6rs|eois  was  ehot  with  a  pile  or  jsToGn,  fnm. 
an  engine  that  acted  like  a  sline. 

■  The  vatilty,  or  euTy*  of  shaUiig  the  established  pnmerty  of  Fame,  htt  templed 
some  modems  to  caxiy  gunpowder  above  the  fourteenth,  (see  sir  William  Tengple, 
Dtttens,  &c.)  and  the  Onek  five  above  die Beventh  century;  (see  the  Sahiste  da  Pre- 
sident des  Brosses,  torn.  2.  p.  881.)  but  their  evidence,  which  precedes  the  vnlnr 
era  of  the  invention,  is  seldom  clear  or  satbfactoiy,  abd  subsequent  writers  mayoe 
sQspected  of  fraud  or  ctedoKty.  In  the  earliest  sieges^  some  oembostibles  dFoii  and 
sulphur  have  been  used,  and  Uie  Greek  fire  has  $omM  a£Bnities  with  gunpowder  both. 
i&  natute  and  isfibcts ;  for  the  antiquity  of  the  fiiM,  a  passage  of  Procopius ;  (de 
BeU.  Goth.  lib.  4.  c.  11.)  for  that  of  the  second,  some  facts  in  the  Arabic  history  of 
Spain,  (A.  D.  1249, 1S12, 1 382.  Bibliot  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  2.  p.  6—8.)  axe  die  moat 
difficult  to  elude. 

■  That  extraordinary  man,  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of  the  ingredients,  saltpetre 
atadsutphur,  and  conoeals  ^e  third  in  a  sentence  of  mysterious  |ibbeiiBh,  as  if  bft 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  his  own  discovery*  (Biogiaphia  Bntannica,  voL  l.p. 
480.  new  edition.) 

^  For  the  invasion  of  France,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  by  Charles  Martel,  see 
the  Hifl«oria  Anbiim  (c.  11—14.)  of  Roderic  Xfanenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo;  who 
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of  the  French  monafchy  inTited  the  attack  of  tbeBe  iffisa^ 
tiate  fimatics.  The  descenddtits  of  Olovis  had  loft  the 
inheritance  of  his  martial  and  ferocious  spirit;  and  theit 
misfortune  or  demerit  has  affixed  the  epithet  of  lazy  to 
the  last  kimgs  of  the  Merovingian  race.**  They  ascended 
the  throne  without  power,  and  sunk  into  the  grave  with- 
out a  name.  A  country  palace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Compeigne,*  was  allotted  for  their  residence  or  priison ; 
but  each  year,  in  the  month  of  March  or  May,  they  were 
conducted  in  a  ws^goti  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  assembly 
of  the  Franks,  to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace.  That 
domestic  officer  was  become  the  minister  of  the  nation, 
and  the  master  of  the  prince.  A  public  employment 
was  Converted  into  the  patrimony  of  a  private  family : 
the  elder  Pepin  left  a  Idng  of  mature  years  mider  the 
guardianship  of  his  own  widow  and  her  child;  and  these 
feeble  regents  were  forcibly  dispossessed  by  the  most 
active  of  his  bastards.  A  government,  half  savage  and 
half  corrupt,  was  almost  dissolved;  and  the  tributary 
dukes,  the  provincial  counts,  and  the  territorial  lords, 
were  tempted  to  despise  the  weakness  of  the  monarch, 
and  to  imitate  the  ambition  of  the  mayor.  Among  these 
independent  chiefs,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  success- 
ful, was  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,  who,  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Gkiul,  usurped  the  authority  and  even  the 

had  before  1dm  the  Clirurtian  clizotucle  of  Indoie  Paceniis,  and  the  Mahometan 
hutoiy  of  Norairi.  The  Mofll^su  ai^  tfUeat  or  conciBe  in  the  account  of  tiieir 
losses,  but  M.  Cazdomie  (tom.  1.  p.  129 — 131.)  baa  ^ven  a  jfure  and  simple  ac- 
ooont  of  all  -that  he  could  cdlect  from  Ibn  Halikaa,  mdjaai,  and  an  amonymoua 
writer.  The  texts  of  the  chronicles  of  France,  and  lives  of  saints,  are  inserted  in 
fhe  cdlection  of  Bouquet  (tom.  S.)  and  ihe  aconals  of  Pagi,  who  ^tom.  3.  under  the 

"  "     ed  r 


oper  years)  has  restored  the  chronolog7>  which  is  anticipated  six  yaars  in  the 
Annals  of  Baronius.  The  Dictionary  of  Bayle  {Ahderame  and  Muntua)  has  more 
merit  for  lively  reflection  than  original  vetearch. 

«  Eginbart,  de  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  S.  p.  13—18.  edit.  Schmink,  Utrecht,  1711. 
ofCI     ■  *  ... 


Some  modem  critics  accnae  the  minster  of  Charlemagne  of  exaggerttting  tlieweak-* 
ness  of  the  Merovingians ;  but  the  general  outline  is  just,  and  Sue  French  reader 
win  for  ever  repeat  &ie  beautiful  Unes  0f  BoileiAi's  Lutrin. 
'  Mamaee^  on  the  Oyse,  between  Compeigne  and  Noyon,  whicb  Eginhart  calls 


TCiparvi  reditfts  viUam.  (See  the  notes,  and  the  map  of  ancient  France  for  Dom* 
Bouquet's  Collection.)  ComMndiuna,  or  C«mpeiene,  was  a  palace  of  more  dig- 
in^,  (Hadrian.  Valesii  NotitmOalIiar«m,p.  15S.)  and  that  langlnng  philosophy, 
the  abb6  Galliani  (Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce,  des  Bleds),  may  tmly  aiBimi  ^at 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  rois  txH  Chretiens  et  trds  cheveliks. 
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title  of  king.     The  Goths,  the  Gascons,  and  the  Franlus^ 
assembled  under  the  standard  of  this  Christian  hero  :  he 
repelled  the  first  invasion  of  the  Saracens;  and  Zama^ 
lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  lost  his  army  and  his  life  und^r 
the  walls  of  Thoulouse.     The  ambition  of  his  successors 
was  stimulated  by  revenge;  they  repassed  the  Pyrennees 
with  the  means  and  the  resolution  of  conquest.  The  ad> 
vantageous  situation  which  had  recommended  Narbonne, 
as  the  first  Roman  colony,  was  again  chosen  by  the  Mos- 
lems; they  claimed  the  province  of  Septemania  or  Lan- 
guedoc  as  a  just  dependence  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ; 
^e  vineyards  of  Gascony  and  the  city  of  BourdeatoL 
were  possessed  by  the  sovereign  of  Damascus  and  Samar* 
cand;  and  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  qf  the 
Qaronne  to  that  of  the  Rhone,  assumed  the  manners  and 
religion  of  Arabia. 

Szpeditioii  ®^*  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the 
andrkto-  spirit  of  Abdalrahmau,  or  Abderame,  who  had 
Abdenue,  bccu  rcstorcd  by  the  caliph  Hashem  to  the  wishes 
A.D.r3i.  ofthesoldiersand  people  of  Spain.  That  veteran 
and  daring  commander  adjudged  to  the  obedience  of  die 
prophet  whatever  yet  remained  of  France  or  of  Europe, 
and  prepared  to  execute  the  sentence,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  host,  in  the  full  confidence  of  surmounting 
all  opposition  either  of  nature  or  of  man.  His  first  care 
was  to  suppress  a  domestic  rebel,  who  commanded  the 
most  important  passes  of  the  Pyrennees:  Munuza,  a 
Moorish  chief,  had  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of 
Aquitain;  and  Eudes,  from  a  motive  of  private  or  public 
interest,  devoted  his  beauteous  daughter  to  the  embraces 
of  the  African  misbeliever.  But  the  strongest  fortresses 
of  Cerdagne  were  invested  by  a  superior  force :  the  rebel 
was  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  mountains ;  and  his  widow 
was  sent  captive  to  Damascus,  to  gratify  the  desires,  or 

«  Even  before  that  colony,  A.  U.  C.6S0,  CVelleiuB  Patercnl.  1. 15.)  in  tbe  timft 
of  Polybiiu,  (HIbL  lib.  5.  p.  £65.  edit.  Oitmoy.)  Naibonne  was  a  Celtic  tofwn  of  die 
first  eminence,  and  one  of  the  moet  noopthem  places  of  the  known  world.  (D'Ai- 
Tille,  Notice  de  TAncienne  Gaule,p.  475.) 
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more  probably  the  vanity,  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithfii].  From  the  Pyrennees,  Abderame  proceeded 
without  delay  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  and  the  siege 
of  Aries.  An  army  of  Christians  attempted  the  relief  of 
the  city:  the  tombs  of  their  leaders  were  yet  visible  in 
the  thirteenth  century;  and  many  thousands  of  their  dead 
bodies  were  carried  down  the  rapid  stream  into  the  Me- 
diterranean sea.  The  arms  of  Abderame  were  not  less 
successful  on  the  side  of  the  ocean.  He  passed  without^ 
opposition  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  which  unite  their 
waters  in  the  gulf  of  Bourdeaux;  but  he  found,  beyond 
those  rivers,  the  camp  of  the  intrepid  Eudes,  who  had 
formed  a  second  army,  and  sustained  a  second  defeat,  so 
fatal  to  the  Christians,  that,  according  to  their  sad  con- 
fession, God  alone  could  reckon  the  number  of  the  slain. 
The  victorious  Saracen  overran  the  provinces  of  Aqui- 
tain,  whose  Gallic  names  are  disguised,  rather  than  lost, 
in  the  modem  appellations  of  Perigord,  Saintogne,  and 
Poitou :  his  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls,  or  at 
least  before  the  gates,  of  Tours  and  of  Sens;  and  his  de- 
tachments overspread  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  as  far 
as  the  well-known  cities  of  Lyons  and  Besan^on.  The 
memory  of  these  devastations,  for  Abderame  did  not 
spare  the  country  or  the  people,  was  long  preserved  by 
tradition;  and  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Moors,  or 
Mahometans,  affords  the  ground-work  of  those  fables, 
which  have  been  so  wildly  disfigured  in  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the  Italian  muse. 
In  the  decline  of  society  and  art,  the  deserted  cities  could 
supply  a  slender  booty  to  the  Saracens;  their  richest 
spoil  was  found  in  the  churchy  and  monasteries,  which 
they  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  delivered  to  the 
flames:  and  the  tutelar  saints,  both  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
and  Martin  of  Tours,  forgot  their  miraculous  powers  in 
the  defence  of  their  own  sepulchres.^    A  victorious  line 

'  With  regard  to  th«  sanctnaiy  of  St.  Martm  of  Toon,  Roderic  Ximenes  accnsies 
the  Saracens  of  the  dnd,  Tnionis  ciTitatem,  eccleiiam  et  palatia  vastatione  ft 
incendio  simili  diroit  et  cooeumpsit.    The  continuator  of  Fredegarias  imputes  to 

VOL.  VX.  '         2  I 
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of  march  had  been  prolonged  above  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire;  the 
repetition  of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried  the  Sa- 
racens to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  Highkinds  of 
Scotland:  the  Rhine  is  not  more  impassible  than  the 
Nile  or  Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have 
sailed  without  a  naval  combat*  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  Perhaps  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  would 
now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  and  her  pulpits 
might  demonstrate  to  a  circumcised  people  the  sanctity 
and  truth  of  the  revelation  of  Mahomet* 
Defeat  of  From  such  calamities  was  Christendom  de- 
ceL^  livered  by  the  genius  and  fortune  of  one  man. 
^^^  Charles,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  elder  Pepin, 
A.D.r3f.  was  content  with  the  titles  of  mayor  or  duke  of 
t^e  Franks,  but  he  deserved  to  become  the  father  of  a 
line  of  kings.  In  a  laborious  administration  of  twenty- 
four  years  he  restored  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  and  the  rebels  of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  suc- 
cessively crushed  by  the  activity  of  a  warrior,  who,  in 
the  same  campaign,  could  display  his  banner  on  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhone,  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  In  the 
public  danger,  he  was  summoned  by  the  voice  of  his 
country ;  and  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Aquitain,  was  re- 
duced to  appear  among  the  fugitives  and  suppliants. 
"  Alas  !  (exclaimed  the  Franks)  what  a  misfortune  I  what 
an  indignity !  We  have  long  heard  of  the  name  and  con- 
quests of  the  Arabs :  we  were  apprehensive  of  their  at- 
tack from  the  east ;  they  have  now  conquered  Spain, 
and  invade  our  country,  on  the  side  of  the  west  Yet 
their  numbers,  and  (sinc§  they  have  no  buckler)  their 

tliem  no  more  than  the  tnteniion.  Ad  domum  beatusimi  Martini  erertandam  de- 
stinant.  At  Caroloa,  &c.  The  F^nch  annaliat  was  more  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
.the  saint. 

f  Yet  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  mosch  would  hare  produced  a  vo- 
lume of  controversy  so  elegant  and  ineenious  as  the  sermons  lately  preached  by 
Mr.  White,  Uie  Arabic  professor,  at  Mr.  Bampton's  lecture.  His  obserrationfl  on 
the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet  are  always  adapted  to  his  argument,  and 
generally  founded  in  truth  and  reason.  He  sustams  the  part  of  a  lively  and  elo- 
quent advocate,  and  sometimes  rises  to  the  merit  of  an  hiistoriaa  and  philosopher. 
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arms,  are  inferior  to  our  own."  If  you  follow  my  advice 
(replied  the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace)^  you  will  not 
interrupt  their  marcb^  nor  precipitate  your  attack.  TTiey 
are  like  a  torrent,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  stem  in  its 
career.  The  thirst  of  riches,  and  the  consdiousness  of 
success,  redouble  their  valour,  and  valour  is  of  more  avail 
than  arms  or  numbers.  Be  patient  till  they  have  loaded 
themselves  with  the  incumbrance  of  wealth.  This  pos- 
session of  wealth  will  divide  their  counsels,  and  assure 
your  victory."  This  subtle  policy  is  perhaps  a  refine- 
ment of  the  Arabian  writers;  and  the  situation  of 
Charles  will  suggest  a  more  narrow  and  selfish  motive  of 
procrastination;  the  secret  desire  of  humbling  the  pride, 
and  wasting  the  provinces,  of  the  rebel  duke  of  Aquitain. 
It  is  yet  more  probable,  that  the  delays  of  Charles  were 
inevitable  and  reluctant.  A  standing  army  was  unknown 
under  the  first  and  second  race :  more  than  half  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens:  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  situation,  the  Franks  of  Neustria 
and  Austrasia  were  too  conscious  or  too  careless  of  the 
impending  danger ;  and  the  voluntary  aids  of  the  Ge- 
pidae  and  Germans  were  separated  by  a  long  interval 
from  the  standard  of  the  Christian  general.  No  sooner 
had  he  collected  his  forces,  than  he  sought  and  found 
the  enemy  in  the  centre  of  France,  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers.  His  well-conducted  march  was  covered  by  a 
range  of  hills,  and  Abderame  appears  to  have  been  sur- 
prised by  his  unexpected  presence.  The  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe,  advanced  with  equal  ardour,  to  an 
encounter  which  would  change  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  the  six  first  days  of  desultory  combat,  the  horsemen 
and  archers  of  the  east  maintained  their  advantage :  but 
in  the  closer  onset  of  the  seventh  day,  the  orientals  were 
oppressed  by  the  strength  and  stature  of  the  Germana, 
who,  with  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands'",  asserted  the  civil 

^  GesB  Auttriemaiiibzonm  pie-emmentift  Talida,  ei  gens  Oeriuanacorde  et  cor- 
pora pnB8tantiMima«  quftai  in  ict6  oculi  msuA  ferreaat  pectore  arduo  Arabes  ex- 
tinxerunC  (Roderic.  Toletan.  c  14.) 

2  I  2 
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and  religious  freedom  of  their  posterity.  The  epithet  of 
Martelj  the  Hammer^  which  has  been  added  to  the  name 
of  Charles,  is  expressive  of  his  weighty  and  irresistible 
strokes  :  the  valour  of  Eudes  was  ercited  by  resentment 
and  emulation ;  and  their  companions,  in  the  eye  of  his- 
tory, are  the  true  peers  and  paJadins  of  French  chivalry. 
After  a  bloody  field,  in  which  Abderame  was  slain,  the 
Saracens,  in  the  close  of  the  evening,  retired  to  their 
<;amp.  In  the  disorder  and  despair  of  the  night,  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  Yemen  and  Damascus,  of  Africa  and 
Spain,  were  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against  each 
other :  the  remains  of  their  host  were  suddenly  dis- 
solved, and  each  emr  consulted  his  safety  by  a  hasty 
and  separate  retreat  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  stillness 
of  a  hostile  camp  was  suspected  by  the  victorious  Chris- 
tians :  on  the  report  of  their  spies,  they  ventured  to  ex- 
plore the  riches  of  the  vacant  tents ;  but,  if  we  except 
some  celebrated  relics,  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil  was 
restored  to  the  innocent  and  lawful  owners.  The  joyful 
tidings  were  soon  diffused  over  the  Catholic  world,  and 
the  monks  of  Italy  could  affirm  and  believe  that  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  of  the  Mahometans  had  been  crushed  by  the 
hammer  of  Charles  ;^  while  no  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
xlred  Christians  were  slain  in  the  field  of  Tours.  But 
this  incredible  tale  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  cau- 
tion of  the  French  general,  who  apprehended  the  snares 
and  accidents  of  a  pursuit,  and  dismissed  his  German 
allies  to  their  native  forests.  The  inactivity  of  a  con- 
queror betrays  the  loss  of  strength  and  blood,  and  the 
most  cruel  execution  is  inflicted,  not  in  the  ranks  of 
battle,  but  on  the  backs  of  a  flying  enemy.    Yet  the  vic- 

1  These  numbers  are  stated  by  Paul  Wamefrid,  the  deacoa  of  Aquileia  (de  Geetis 
Langobard.  lib.  6.  p.  921.  edit  Grot.)  and  Anastasios,  the  librarian  of  the  Roman 
<:huTCh,  (in  Vit.  Gregorii  II.)  who  tells  a  miraculous  story  of  three  consecrated 
sponges,  which  rendered  iaviiberable  the  French  soldiers  among  whom  they  had 
been  shared.  It  should  seem,  that  in  his  letters  to  the  pope,  Eudes  uauiped  the  ho- 
nour of  the  victory,  for  which  he  was  chastised  by  the  French  annalists,  who,  with 
«qual  falsehood,  accuse  him  of  inviting  the  Saracens. 
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They  re-  toiy  of  the  Franks  was  complete  and  final ;  Aqui- 
^^^'  tain  was  recovered  by  the  arms  of  Eudes ;  the  Arabs 
Frank*,  ncver  rcsumcd  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  they 
were  soon  driven  beyond  the  Pyrennees  by  Charles  Martel 
and  his  valiant  race.^  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  saviour  of  Christendom  would  have  been  canonized, 
or  at  least  applauded,  by  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy,  who 
are  indebted  to  his  sword  for  their  present  existence. 
But  in  the  public  distress  the  mayor  of  the  palace  had 
been  compelled  to  apply  the  riches,  or  at  least  the  re- 
venues, of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  to  the  relief  of  the 
state  and  the  reward  of  the  soldiers.  His  merits  were 
forgotten,  his  sacrilege  alone  was  remembered,  and,  in 
an  epistle  to  a  Carlovingian  prince,  a  Gallic  synod  pre- 
sumes to  declarjB  that  his  ancestor  was  damned ;  that  on 
the  opening  of  his  tomb,  the  spectators  were  affrighted 
by  a  smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon ;  and 
that  a  saint  of  the  times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant 
vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  Charles  Martel,  burning, 
to  all  eternity,  in  the  abyss  of  hell.* 
Elevation  '^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^  army,  or  a  province,  in  the  west- 
oftheAb-eiTj  world,  was  less  painful  to  the  court  of  Da- 
A.D.  746  mascus,  than  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  domestic 
""  competitor.      Except  among  the  Syrians,  the 

caliphs  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  had  never  been  the 
objects  of  the  public  favour.  The  life  of  Mahomet  re- 
corded their  perseverance  in  idolatry  and  rebellion ;  their 
conversion  had  been  reluctant,  their  elevation  irregular 
and  factious,  and  their  throne  was  cemented  with  the 
most  holy  and  noble  blood  of  Arabia.     The  best  of  their 

k  Narbonne,  and  the  xest  of  Septimania,  waa  recovered  by  Pepin,  the  fon  of 
Charles  Martel,  A.  I).  755.  (Pagi,  Critica,tom.  3.  p.  300.)  Tbirtv-seven  yean  af- 
terward it  was  pillagedby  a  sndden  inroad  of  the  Arabs,  who  employed  the  capdvee 
in  the  construction  of  the  moech  of  Cordova.  (De  Ooignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  1 . 
p.  354.) 

>  This  pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  Lewis  the  Germanic,  the  grandson  of  Charle- 
magne, and  most  probably  composed  by  the  pen  of  the  artful  Hincmar,  is  dated  in 
the  year  858,  and  signed  by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Bheims  and  Rooen. 
(Baronius,  Annal.  Ecdes.  A.D.  741.  f  leury.  Hut.  £ccles.tom.  10.  p.  514—516.) 
Yet  Baronius  himself,  and  the  French  critics,  reject  with  contempt  this  episcopal 
fiction. 
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race,  the  pious  Omar,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  title: 
their  personal  virtues  were  insufficient  to  justify  a  de- 
parture from  the  order  of  succession ;  and  Ae  eyes  and 
wishes  of  the  faithful  were  turned  towards  the  line  of 
Hashem  and  the  kindred  of  the  apostle  of  God.    Of  these 
the  Fatimites  were  either  rash  or  pusillanimous;  but  the 
descendants  of  Abbas  cherished,  with  courage  and  dis- 
cretion, the  hopes  of  their  rising  fortunes.     From  an  ob- 
scure residence  in  Syria,  they  secretly  dispatched  their 
agents  and  missionaries,  who  preached  in  the  eastern 
provinces  their  hereditary  indefeasible  right ;  and  Mo- 
hammed, the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  son  of 
Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  gave  audience  to  the 
deputies  of  Chorasan,  and  accepted  their  free  gifl  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.     After  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  administered  in 
the  name  of  his  son  Ibrahim  to  a  numerous  band  of  vo- 
taries, who  expected  only  a  signal  and  a  leader;  and  the 
governor  of  Chorasan  continued  to  deplore  his  fruitless 
admonitions  and  the  deadly  slumber  of  the  caliphs  of 
Damascus,  till  he  himself,  with  all  his  adherents,  was 
driven  from  the  city  and  palace  of  Mem,  by  the  rebel- 
lious arms  of  Abu  Moslem.*"    That  maker  of  kings,  the 
author,  as  he  is  named,  of  the  call  of  the  Abbassides, 
was  at  length  rewarded  for  his  presumption  of  merit  with 
the  usual  gratitude  of  courts.     A  mean,  perhaps  a  fo- 
reign, extraction,  could  not  repress  the  aspiring  energy 
of  Abu  Moslem.     Jealous  of  his  wives,  liberal  of  his 
wealth,  prodigal  of  his  own  blood  and  of  that  of  others, 
he  could  boast  with  pleasure,  and  possibly  with  truth, 
that  he  had  destroyed  six  hundred  thousand  of  his  ene- 
mies; and  such  was  the  intrepid  gravity  of  his  mind  and 
countenance,  that  he  was  never  seen  to  smile  except  on 

■>  The  steed  and  ihe  saddle,  which  had  carried  any  of  his  wivei,  were  instaatty 
killed  or  burnt,  lest  they  diould  be  afterward  mounted  by  a  male.  Twelve  hundred 
mules  or  camels  were  required  for  his  kitchen  fuxniture  ;  and  the  daily  consump- 
tion amounted  to  three  thousand  cakes,  a  hundred  sheep,  besides  oxen,  poultry* 
&c.  (Abulpharagius,  Hist  Dynast  p.  140.) 
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a  day  of  battle.  In  the  visible  separation  of  parties  the 
green  was  consecrated  to  the  Fatimites;  the  Ommiades 
were  distinguished  by  the  white;  and  the  blacky  as  the 
most  adverse,  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  Abbassides. 
Their  turbans  and  garments  were  stained  with  that 
gloomy  colour:  two  black  standards,  on  pike  staves  nine 
cubits  long,  were  borne  aloft  in  the  van  of  Abu  Moslem; 
and  their  allegorical  names  of  the  night  and  the  shadow, 
obscurely  represented  the  indissoluble  union  and  per- 
petual succession  of  the  line  of  Hashem.  From  the 
Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  the  east  was  convulsed  by  the 
quarrel  of  the  white  and  the  black  factions;  the  Abbas- 
sides were  most  frequently  victorious;  but  their  public 
success  was  clouded  by  the  personal  misfortune  of  their 
chief.  The  court  of  Damascus,  awakening  from  a  long 
slumber,  resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca, 
which  Ibrahim  had  undertaken  with  a  splendid  retinue, 
to  recommend  himself  at  once  to  the  favour  of  the  pro- 
phet and  of  the  people.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  in- 
tercepted his  march  and  arrested  his  person ;  and  the 
unhappy  Ibrahim,  snatched  away  from  the  promise  of 
untasted  royalty,  expired  in  iron  fetters  in  the  dungeons 
of  Haran.  His  two  younger  brothers,  Saffah  and  Al- 
mansor,  eluded  the  search  of  the  tyrant,  and  lay  conceal- 
ed at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  the  approach 
of  his  eastern  friends  allowed  them  to  expose  their  per- 
sons to  the  impatient  public.  On  Friday,  in  the  dress 
of  a  caliph,  in  the  coloiu^  of  the  sect,  Saffah  proceeded 
with  religious  and  military  pomp  to  the  mosch :  ascend- 
ing the  pulpit,  he  prayed  and  preached  as  the  lawful 
successor  of  Mahomet;  and,  after  his  departure,  his 
kinsmen  bound  a  willing  people  by  an  oath  of  fidelity. 
But  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  not  in  the  mosch 
of  Cufa,  that  this  important  controversy  was  determined. 
Every  advantage  appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  white 
faction:  the  authority  of  established  government;  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  against 
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a  sixth  part  of  that  number;  and  the  presence  and  merit 
of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the  fourteenth  and  last  of  the  house 
of  Ommiyah.     Before  his  accession  to  th^  throne,  he 
had  deserved,  by  his  Georgian  warfare,  the  honourable 
epithet  of  the  ass  of  Mesopotamia;"  and  he  might  have 
been  ranked  among  the  greatest  princes,  had  not,  says 
Abulfeda,  the  eternal  order  decreed  that  moment  for  the 
ruin  of  his  family;  a  decree  against  which  all  human 
prudence  and  fortitude  must  struggle  in  vain.    The  or- 
ders of  Mervan  were  mistaken  or  disobeyed :  the  return 
of  his  horse,  from  which  he  had  dismounted  on  a  neces- 
cary  occasion,  impressed  the  belief  of  his  death ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  black  squadrons  was  ably  conducted 
by  Abdallab,  the  uncle  of  his  competitor.     After  an  ir* 
retrievable  defeat,  the  caliph  escaped  to  Mosul;  but  the 
colours  of  the  Abbassides  were  displayed  from  the  ram- 
part :  he  suddenly  repassed  the  Tigris,  cast  a  melancholy 
look  on  his  palace  of  Haran,  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
abandoned  the  fortifications  of  Damascus,  and,  without 
halting  in  Palestine,  pitched  his  last  and  fatal  camp  at 
Busir  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.""    His  speed  vr^a  urged 
Fall  of  the  by  the  incessant  diligence  of  Abdallah,  who  in 
SySfrio^'^very  step  of  the  pursuit  acquired  strength  and 
Feb.  10.    reputation :  the  remains  of  the  white  faction  were 
finally  vanquished  in  Egypt;  and  the  lance,  which  ter* 
minated  the  life  and  anxiety  of  Mervan,  was  not  less 

n  Al  Hitnan,  He  liad  been  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Arabic  proverb 
praiseB  the  coarage  of  that  warlike  breed  of  asses  who  never  fly  from  an  enemy. 
The  somame  of  Mervan  may  instify  the  comparison  of  Homer,  (Iliad,  X.  557.  Ace) 
and  both  will  silence  the  modems,  who  consider  the  ass  as  a  stupid  and  ignoble 
emblem.    (D*HerbeIot,  Bibliot  Orient  p.  558.) 

o  Foarseveralplaces,alltn£gypt,boTethenameofBo8ir,  or  Bosirii,  so  famous 
in  Greek  fable.  The  first,  where  Mervan  was  shun,  was  to  the  west  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  province  of  Fium,  or  Arsinoe  ;  the  second  in  the  Delta,  in  the  Sebennytic 
nome  ;  the  third,  near  the  pyramids;  the  fourth,  which  was  destroyed  by  Dio- 
clesian,  in  the  Thebais.  I  shjEtll  here  transcribe  a  note  of  the  learned  and  orthodox 
Michaelia :  Videntur  in  pluribus  i£gypti  superioris  urbibus  Buaiii  Goptoque  arma 
sumpsisse  Christiani,  libertatemque  de  religione  sentiendi  defendisse,  sed  sue- 
cubuisse  quo  in  bello  Coptus  et  Busiris  diruta,  et  circa  Esnam  magna  stnttes  editat 
Bellum  aarrant  sed  causam  belli  ignorant  scriptores  Byzantini,  alioqui  Coptum  et 
Buairim  non  rebellasse  dicturi,  sed  caussam  Chiistianorum  susoepturi.  (Not.  flj. 
p.  100.)  For  the  geography  of  the  four  Busirs,  see  Abulfeda  (Descript  .£gypt. 
p-  9.  vers.  Michaelis,  Gottingae,  1776,  in  quarto),  Michaelis,  (Not.  19S — lf7* 
p.  68—65.)  and  d'Anville.  (Memoire  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  85. 147.  205.) 
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welcome  perhaps  to  the  unfortunate  than  to  the  victorious 
chief.     The  merciless  inquisition  of  the  conqueror  eradi- 
cated the  most  distant  branches  of  the  hostile  race :  their 
bones  were  scattered,  their  memory  was  accursed,  and 
the  martyrdom  of  Hossein  was  abundantly  revenged  on 
the  posterity  of  his  tyrants.     Fourscore  of  the.  Ommi- 
ades,  who  had  yielded  to  the  faith  or  clemency  of  their 
foes,  were  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Damascus.     The  laws 
of  hospitality  were  violated  by  a  promiscuous  massacre: 
the  board  was  spread  over  their  fallen  bodies;  and  the 
festivity  of  the  guests  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  their 
dying  groans.     By  the  event  of  the  civil  war  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Abbassides  was  firmly  established ;  but  the 
Christians  only  could  triumph  in  the  mutual  hatred  and 
common  loss  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.^ 
Kevoit  of      ^^^  ^^^  thousands  who  were  swept  away  by 
Spain,      tiie  sword  of  war  might  have  been  speedily  re- 
trieved in  the  sucqeeding  generation,  if  the  consequences 
of  the  revolution  had  not  tended  to  dissolve  the  power 
and  unity  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.     In  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Ommiades,  a  royal  youth  of  the  name  of 
Abdalrahman  alone  escaped  the  rage  of  his  enemies, 
who  hunted  the  wandering  exile  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  valleys  of  mount  Atlas.     His  presence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain  revived  the  zeal  of  the 
white  faction.     The  name  and  cause  of  the  Abbassides 
had  been  first  vindicated  by  the  Persians;  the  west  had 
been  pure  from  civil  arms:  and  the  servants  of  the  ab- 
dicated family  still  held,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  in- 
heritance of  their  lands  and  the  offices  of  government 
Strongly  prompted  by  gratitude,  indignation,  and  fear, 
they  invited  the  grandson  of  the  caliph  Hashem  to  as- 
cend the  throne  of  his  ancestors;  and,  in  his  desperate 
condition,  the  extremes  of  rashness  and  prudence  were 

p  See  Abnlfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  136 — ^145.)  Eutychius,  (Axmal.'toiii.  S. 
p.  392.  Ten.  Pocock.)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  109—121.)  Abulpharagius, 
(Hist.  Dynast,  p.  134—140.)  Roderic  of  Toledo*  (Hist  Arabnm,  c.  18.  p.  33.) 
Tbeophanes,  (Cbronoprapb.  p.  366,  357.  who  speaks  of  the  Abbassides  under  the 
names  of  Xw^u-anrai  and  Mmufo^efu),  and  the  fiibliotheque  of  d'Herbelot,  in  the 
articles  of  Ommiades,  Abbamdes,  Mrrraii,  Ibrahim,  Saffah,  Abou  Moslem. 
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almost  the  same.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  sa- 
luted his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia;  and,  after 
a  successful  struggle,  Abdalrahman  established  the 
throne  of  Cordova,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Ommiades 
of  Spain,  who  reigned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ppennees.**  He  slew  in  battle 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Abbassides,  who  had  invaded  his  do- 
minions with  a  fleet  and  army:  the  head  of  Ala,  in  salt 
and  camphire,  was  suspended  by  a  daring  messenger 
before  the  palace  of  Mecca ;  and  the  caliph  Almansor 
rejoiced  in  his  safety,  that  he  was  removed  by  seas  and 
lands  from  such  a  formidable  sdversary.  Their  mutual 
designs  or  declarations  of  oifensive  war  evaporated  with- 
out effect;  but  instead  of  opening  a  door  to  the  conquest 
of  Europe,  Spain  was  dissevered  from  the  trunk  of  the 
monarchy,  engaged  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  east, 
and  inclined  to  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Chnstian 
sovereigns  of  Constantinople  and  France.  The  example 
of  the  Ommiades  was  imitated  by  the  real  or  fictitious 
Triple  di-  progeny  of  Ali,  the  Edrissites  of  Mauritania,  and 
Jhe  S-°^  the  more  powerful  Fatimites  of  Africa  and  Egypt. 
hphaw.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  chair  of  Mahomet  was 
disputed  by  three  caliphs  or  commanders  of  the  faithful, 
who  reigned  at  Bagdad,  Cairoan,  and  Cordova,  excom- 
municated each  other,  and  agreed  only  in  a  principle  of 
discord,  that  a  sectary  is  more  odious  and  criminal  than 
an  unbeliever.' 

Magni-  Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line  of  Ha- 
or^e  shem,  yet  the  Abbassides  were  never  tempted  to 
^ighfl,  resi(je  either  in  the  birth-place  or  the  city  of  the 
750—790.  prophet.  Damascus  was  disgraced  by  the  choice, 
and  polluted  with  the  blood,  of  the  Ommiades ;  and  after 

q  For  the  revolution  of  Spain,  consalt  Roderic  of  Toledo,  (c  18.  p.  34,  &&)  the 
Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hiapana,  (coni.2.  p.  30. 198.)  and  Cardonne.  (Hist  del'AiHqiie 
ct  de  I'Espagne,  torn.  1.  p.  180— 197.  205.  «7«.  323,  &c.) 

I*  T  shall  not  stop  to  refute  the  iitrange  errors  and  fancies  of  sir  William  Temple 
(his  works,  vol.  3.  p.  371 — 374.  octavo  edition)  and  Voltaire  (Histoire  GeneraJe, 
c.  28.  tom.  2.  p.  124, 125.  edition  de  Lausanne),  concerning  the  division  of  the  Sa- 
racen empire.  The  mistakes  of  Voltaire  proceeded  from  the  want  of  knowledge 
or  reflection  ;  but  sir  William  was  deceived  by  a  Spanish  impostor,  who  has  framed 
an  apocryph  al  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs. 
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some  hesitation,  Almansor,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Saffah,  laid  the  foundations  of  Bagdad,'  the  imperial 
seat  of  his  prosperity  during  a  reign  of  five  hundred 
years.*  The  chosen  spot  is  on  the  eastern  bauak  of  the 
Tigris,  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Modain ; 
the  double  virall  was  of  a  circular  form ;  and  such  was 
the  rapid  increase  of  a  capital^  now  dwindled  to  a  pro* 
vincial  town,  that  the  funeral  of  a  popular  saint  might  be 
attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  thou- 
sand women  of  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  villages.  In 
this  city  offtace^  amidst  the  riches  of  the  east,  the  Ab^ 
bassides  soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and  frugality  of 
the  first  caliphs,  and  aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence 
of  the  Persian  kings.  After  his  wars  and  buildings  Al- 
mansor  left  behind  him  in  gold  and  silver  about  thirty 
millions  sterlmg ;'  and  this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a 
few  years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children.  His 
son  Mahadi,  in  a  ^gle  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended 
six  millions  of  dinars  of  gold.  A  pious  and  charitable 
motive  may  sanctify  the  foundation  of  cisterns  and  cara- 
vanseras,  which  he  distributed  along  a  measured  road  of 
seven  hundred  miles;  but  his  train  of  camels,  laden 
with  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish  the  natives  of 
Arabia,  and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors  of  the  royal 


I — Zdo.^  ijierenoi,  vpaix  z.  p.  zuy — %\x,)  uner,  ^lom.  i*  p.  loz — 
buhr,  (Voyage  en  Arable,  torn.  2.  p.  239 — 271.)  haTe  seen  only  its 
I  Nubian  geogtapber,  (p.  204.)  and  the  liaTelling  Jew,  Benjamin  of 
rariom,  p.  112 — 123.  a  Const  rfimpexeor,  apod  Ekerir,  1633.)  are 


■The  ceoffrapberd'AnTille,  (rEnphrate  et  leTigre,  p.  121 — 123.)  and  theorira- 
talist  d'Herbelot,  (Blbliotheqne,  p.  167, 168.)  may  suffice  for  the  knowledge  of 
Bagdad.  Our  travelleis,  Pietro  della  Valle,  (torn.  1.  p.  688—698.)  Tayemier, 
(torn.  1.  p.  230—238.)  Therenot,  (part  2.  p.  209—212.)  Otter,  (tom.  1.  p.  162— 
168.)  and  Niebuhr,  (Voyage  en  Arable,  tom.  2.1 
decay :  and  the  Nubia 
Tudela,  (Itinerazinm,  _ 

the  only  writers  of  my'acquaintance  who  have  Imown  Bagdad  under  the  reign  of 
the  Abbassides. 

t  The  foundations  of  Bagdad  were  laid  A.  H.  145.  A.D.  762.  Mostasem,  the  last 
of  the  AblKABsides,  was  taken  and  (^  to  death  by  the  Tartars,  A.  H.  656,  A.  D. 
1258,  the  20th  of  February. 

"  Medinat  al  Salem,  Dar  al  Salem.  Urbs  paci8,or,  as  is  more  neatly  compounded 
l»y  the  Byzantine  writers,  EtfuiwroXtc  (Irenopolis).  There  is  some  dispute  concern- 
ing the  etymology  of  Bagdad,  but  the  first  syllable  is  allowed  to  signify  a  garden 
in  the  Persian  tongue ;  the  garden  of  Dad,  a  Christian  hermit,  whose  cell  h^  been 
the  only  habitation  on  the  spot. 

*  ReUquit  in  erario  sexcenties  millies  mille  stateres,  et  quater  et  vides  millles 
mille  aureoe  aureos.  Elmadu,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  126.  1  have  reckoned  the  gold 
pieces  at  eight  shillings,  and  the  proportion  of  the  silver  as  twelve  to  one.  But  I 
will  never  answer  for  the  numbers  of  Erpenius ;  and  the  Latins  are  scarcely  above 
the  savages  in  the  language  of  arithmetic. 
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banquet/  The  courtiers  would  surely  praise  the  libe- 
rality of  his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four- 
fifths  of  the  income  of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  gold  dinars,  before  he  drew  his 
foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the  same  prince, 
a  thousand  pearls  of  the  largest  size  were  showered  on 
the  head  of  the  bride,'  and  a  lottery  of  lands  and  houses 
displayed  the  capricious  bounty  of  fortune.  The  glories 
of  the  court  were  brightened  rather  than  impaired  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire ;  and  a  Greek  ambassador  might 
admire  or  pity  the  magnificence  of  the  feeble  M octader. 
The  caliph's  whole  arrny  (says  the  historian  Abulfeba), 
both  horse  and  foot y  was  under  armsj  which  together 
made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  His 
state-officers  J  the  favourite  slaves^  stood  near  him  in 
splendid  apparel^  their  belts  glittering  wUh  gold  and  gems. 
Near  them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs j  four  thousand 
of  them  white,  the  remainder  black.  The  porters  or 
doorkeepers  were  in  number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and 
boats  J  with  the  most  superb  decorationSy  were  seen  swim^ 
ming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  thepalace  itself  lessspkn- 
didy  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces 
of  tapestry,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were 
of  silk  embroidered  with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor 
were  twenty-two  thousand.  A  hundred  lions  were  brought 
out,  with  a  keeper  to  each  lion.*^  Among  the  other  spec- 
tacles of  rure  and  stupendous  luxury,  was  a  tree  of  gold 
and  silver  spreading  into  eighteen  larger  branches^  on 
which,  and  on  the  lesser  boughs^  sat  a  variety  of  birds 

y  D'Herbelot,  p.  530.  Abalfeda,  p.  154.  NiTom  Meccam  apportavit,  rem  ibi 
aut  nimqaam  ant  rarisaiine  Tisam. 

>  Abcufeda,  p.  184. 189.  describea  ihe  splendour  and  libeiality  of  Almf^^nifm 
Milton  haa  alluded  to  th>8  oriental  custom : 

—  Or  where  the  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 

I  have  used  the  modem  word  httery,  to  express  the  mutitia  of  the  Roman  cii^>e- 
rors,  which  entitled  to  some  prise  the  person  who  caught  them,  as  they  were 
thrown  among  the  crowd. 

»  When  Bell  of  Antermony  (Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  99.)  accompanied  theRoasiaa 
ambassador  to  the  audience  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  Hussein  of  Persia,  two  lians> 
were  introduced,  to  denote  the  power  of  the  king  over  the  fiercest  animaJs. 
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made  of  the  same  precious  metals^  as  well  as  the  leaves  of 
the  tree.  While  the  machinery  effected  spontaneous  mo- 
tionSy  the  several  birds  warbled  their  natural  harmony. 
Through  this  scene  of  magnificenccj  the  Greek  ambassa- 
dor was  led  by  the  vizier  to  the  foot  of  the  caliph's  throne.^ 
In  the  west,  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  supported,  with 
equal  pomp,  the  title  of  commander  of  the  fiadthfiiL 
Three  miles  from  Cordova,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  sul- 
tana, the  third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdelrahmans  con- 
structed the  city,  palace,  and  gardens,  of  Zehra.  Twen- 
ty-five years,  and  above  three  millions  sterling,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  founder :  his  liberal  taste  invited  the 
artists  of  Constantinople,  the  most  skilful  sculptors  and 
architects  of  the  age ;  and  the  buildings  were  sustained 
or  adorned  by  twelve  hundred  columns  of  Spanish  and 
African,  of  Greek  and  Italian  marble.  The  hall  of  au- 
dience was  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  a  great 
basin  in  the  centre  was  surrounded  with  the  curious  and 
<:ostly  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  a  lofty  pavi- 
lion of  the  gardens,  one  of  these  basins  and  fountains,  so 
delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  was  replenished,  not  with 
water,  but  with  the  purest  quicksilver.  The  seraglio  of 
Abdalrahman,his  wives,  concubines,  and  black  eunuchs, 
•amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred  persons ;  and 
he  was  attended  to  the  field  by  a  guard  of  twelve  thou- 
sand horse,  whose  belts  and  scimitars  were  studded 
with  gold.*" 

Its  ccmM-  In  a  private  condition,  our  desires  are  perpe- 
3n  pri-'  tually  repressed  by  poverty  and  subordination ; 
Tate  and  \^^^  ^^  liygg  qj^  J  labours  of  milUous  are  devoted 
lappmesa.  to  the  scrvicc  of  a  despotic  prince,  whose  laws 
^re  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  instantly  gra- 

b  Abalfeda,  p.  f37.  d'Heri>elot»  p.  509.  This  embassy  was  receiTed  at  Bagdad, 
A.  H.  905,  A.  D.  917.  In  the  passage  of  Abolfeda,  I  have  used,  with  some  Taria- 
iions,  the  English  translation  of  the  learned  and  amiable  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury. 
(Philological  Inquiries,  p.  363, 364.) 

«  Cardonne,  Histoire  de  TAfrique  et  de  TEcpagne,  torn.  1.  p.  330 — 536.  A  just 
idea  ci  the  taste  and  architecture  of  the  Arabians  of  Spain,  may  be  conceived  from 
the  description  and  plates  of  the  Alhambra  of  Grenada.  (Swinburne's  TntTels, 
^.  171— W8.) 
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tified.     Our  imagination  is  dazzled  by  the  splendid  pic- 
tore;  and  whatever  may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason, 
there  are  few  among  us  who  would  obstinately  refuse  a 
trial  of  the  comforts  and  the  cares  of  royally.     It  may 
therefojre  be  of  some  use  to  borrow  the  experience  of  the 
same  Abdalrahman,  whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  ex- 
cited our  admiration  and  envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  au* 
thentic  memorial  which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the 
deceased  caliph.  /  have  now  reigned  above j^fty years  in 
victory  or  peace;  beloved  by  my  mbjects^  dreaded  by  my 
enemies f  and  respected  by  my  allies.   Riches  and  honours^ 
pofver  and  pleasure j  have  waited  on  my  callj  nor  does  any 
earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  nn/ feli- 
city.    In  this  situation  I  have  diligently  numbered  the 
days  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to 
my  lot :  they  afnount  to  fourteen : — O  man  !  place  not  thy 
confidence  in  this  present  world  !^    The  luxury  of  the  ca- 
liphs, so  useless  to  their  private  happiness,  relaxed  the 
nerves,  and  terminated  the  progress,  of  the  Arabian  em* 
pire.     Temporal  and  spiritual  conquest  had  been  the 
sale  occupation  of  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet;  and 
after  supplying  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  whole  revenue  was  scrupulously  devoted  to  that  sa- 
lutary work.  The  Abbassides  were  impoverished  by  the 
multitude  of  their  wants,  and  their  contempt  of  economy. 
Instead  of  pursuing  the  great  object  of  ambition,  their 
leisure,  their  affections,  the  powers  of  their  mind,  were 
diverted  by  pomp  and  pleasure ;  the  rewards  of  valour 
were  embezzled  by  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  royal 
camp  was  encumbered  by  the  luxury  of  the  palace.     A 
similar  temper  was  diffused  among  the  subjects  of  the 
caliph.     Their  stern  enthusiasm  was  softened  by  time 

.  4  Caxdofime,  torn.  1.  p.  St9, 330.  This  confeeoion,  the  complaints  of  Solomon  of 
the  vanity  of  this  world  (read  Prior's  verbose  but  eloquent  poem),  and  ^e  h*ppy 
ten  days  of  the  emperor  Seghed,  (Rambler,  no.^K)4,  905.)  will  be  tximnpfaantl^ 

2aoted  by  the  detractors  of  haman  life.  Their  expectations  are  commonly  immo- 
erate ;  uieir  estimates  are  seldom  impartial.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself  (the  onlv 
person  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  certainty),  my  happy  hours  have  ha  exceeded, 
.and  far  exceed,  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  caliph  of  Spam ;  and  I  shall  not  scruple 
CO  add,  that  many  of  them  are  due  to  the  pleasing  labour  of  the  present  composition. 
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and  prosperity:  they  sought  riches  in  the  occupations  of 
industry,  fame  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  happiness 
in  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  life.  War  was  no  longer 
the  passion  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  increase  of  pay,  the 
repetition  of  donatives,  were  insufficient  to  allure  the 
posterity  of  those  voluntary  champions  who  had  crowded 
to  the  standard  of  Abubeker  and  Omar  for  the  hopes  of 
spoil  and  of  paradise. 

introduc-  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the  studies 
tionof  of  the  Moslems  were  confined  to  the  interpreta- 
among  thetiou  of  the  Korau,  and  the  eloquence  and  poetry 
A.  D."^'  of  their  native  tongue.  A  people  continually  ex- 
813*^.'  pos^  ^  ^^®  dangers  of  the  field  must  esteem  the 
healing  powers  of  medicine,  or  rather  of  surgery ; 
but  the  starving  physicians  of  Arabia  murmured  a  com- 
plaint, that  exercise  and  temperance  deprived  them  of 
the  greatest  part  of  their  practice.*  After  their  civil  and 
domestic  wars,  the  subjects  of  the  Abbassides,  awakening 
from  this  mental  lethargy,  found  leisure,  and  felt  cu- 
riosity, for  the  acquisition  of  profane  science.  This 
spirit  was  first  encourc^ed  by  the  caliph  Almansor,  who, 
besides  his  knowledge  of  the  Mahometan  law,  had  ap- 
plied himself  with  success  to  the  study  of  sustronomy. 
But  when  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Almamon,  the  seventh 
of  the  Abbassides,  he  completed  the  designs  of  his  grand- 
father, and  invited  the  Muses  from  their  ancient  seats. 
His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  his  agents  in  Arme- 
nia, Syria,  and  Egypt,,  collected  the  volumes  of  Grecian 
science :  at  his  command  they  were  translated  by  the  most 
skilful  interpreters  into  the  Arabic  language;  his  subjects 
were  exhorted  assiduously  to  peruse  these  instructive 
writings ;  and  the  success  of  Mahomet  assisted  with 
pleasure  and  modesty  at  the  assemblies  and  disputations 
of  the  learned.     He  was  not  ignorant  (says  Abulpha- 

«The  Gnlistan  (p.  289.)  relates  the  conTenation  of  Mahomet  and  a  physician. 
(Epistol.  Renandot.  in  Fahricins,  Bibliot.  Gnec.  torn.  1.  p.  815.)  The  prophet  him- 
sen  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  medidne ;  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  3.  p. 
394 — 405.)  has  gtyen  an  extract  of  the  aphorisms  which  are  extant  under  his  name. 
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ragius)  that  they  are  the  elect  of  God,  his  best  and 
most  useful  servants,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement  of  their  rational  faculties.     The  mean  am- 
bition of  the  Chinese  or  the  Turks  may  glory  in  the  in-- 
dustry  of  their  hands,  or  the  indulgence  of  their  brutal 
appetites.     Yet  these  dexterous  artists  must  view,  with 
hopeless  emulation,  the  hexagons  and  pyramids  of  the 
cells  of  a  bee-hive  f  these  fortitudinous  heroes  are  awed  by 
the  superior  fierceness  of  the  lions  and  tigers;  and  in 
their  amorous  enjoyments,  they  are  much  inferior  to  the 
vigour  of  the  grossest  and  most  sordid  quadrupeds.     The 
teachers  of  wisdom  are  the  true  luminaries  and  legislators 
of  a  world,  which,  without  their  aid,  would  again  sink  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism.^    The  zeal  and  curiosity  of 
Almamon  were  imitated  by  succeeding  princes  of  the  line 
of  Abbas :  their  rivals,  the  Fatimites  of  Africa  and  the 
Ommiades  of  Spain,  were  the  patrons  of  the  learned,  as 
well  as  the  commanders  of  the  faithful :  the  same  royal 
prerogative  was  claimed  by  their  independent  emirs  of 
the  provinces ;  and  their  emulation  diffused  the  taste  and 
the  rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand  and  Bochara  to 
Fez  and  Cordova.    The  vizier  of  a  sultan  consecrated 
a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the 
foundation  of  a  college  at  Bagdad,  which  he  endowed 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  dinars.    The 
fruits  of  instruction  were  communicated,  perhaps  at  dif- 
ferent times,  to  six  thousand  disciples  of  every  d^ee, 

from  the  son  of  the  noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic :  a 

• 

'  See  their  carious  architecture  in  Reaumar.  (Hist,  des  Insects,  torn.  5.  Me- 
moire  8.)  These  hexs^ns  are  closed  by  a  pyramid ;  the  angles  of  the  three  sides 
of  a  simiilar  pyramid,  such  as  would  accomplish  the  given  end  with  the  smallest 

auantity  possible  of  materials,  were  determined  by  a  mathematician,  at  (»ie  ban- 
red  and  nine  degrees  twenty-six  minutes  for  the  larger,  seventy  degrees  thirty-ibur 
minutes  for  the  smaller.  1  he  actual  measure  is  one  hundred  and  nine  degrees 
twenty-eight  minutes,  seTeaty  degrees  thirtv-two  minutes.  Yet  this  perfect  har- 
mony raises  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  artist ;  the  bees  are  not  masters  of 
transcendant  geometrv. 

r  Saed  Abu  Ahmed,  cadhi  of  Toledo,  who  died  A.  H.  462,  A.  D.  1069,  has  fur- 
nished Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  160,)  with  this  curious  passage,  as  well  as  widi 
the  text  of  Focock's  S{M9cimen  Historie  Arabum.  A  number  of  literarv  anecdotes 
of  philosophers,  physicians,  &c.  who  have  flourished  under  each  caliph,  fonn  the 
principal  merit  <n  the  dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 
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sufficient  allowance  was  provided  for  the  indigent  scho- 
lars ;  and  the  merit  or  industry  of  the  professors  was  re* 
paid  with  adequate  stipends.  In  every  city  the  produc-* 
tion  of  Arabic  literature  were  copied  and  collected  by  the 
curiosity  of  the  studious,  and  the  vanity  of  the  rich.  A 
private  doctor  refused  the  invitation  of  the  sultan  of  Bo-> 
chara,  because  the  carriage  of  his  books  would  have  re*^ 
quired  four  hundred  camels.  The  royal  library  of  the 
Fatimites  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts, 
elegantly  transcribed  and  splendidly  bound,  which  were 
lent,  without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  students  of  Cairo. 
But  this  collection  must  appear  moderate,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve that  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  had  formed  a  library 
of  six  hundred  thousand  volumes,  forty-four  of  which 
were  employed  in  the  mere  CAtalogae.  Their  capital, 
Cordova,  with  the  adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almem^ 
and  Murcia,  had  given  birth  to  more  than  three  hundred 
writers,  and  above  seventy  public  libraries  were  opened 
in  the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom.  The  age  of 
Arabian  learning  continued  about  five  hundred  years, 
till  the  great  irruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  coeval 
with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful  period  of  European 
annals ;  but  since  the  sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the 
westy  it  should  seem  that  the  oriental  studies  have  lan- 
guished and  declined.** 

ThdriMi  In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as  in  those  of 
P^"  Europe,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  innumerable 
■deuces,  yolumcs  wcrc  posscsscd  ouly  of  local  value  or 
imaginary  merit/  The  shelves  were  crowded  with  ora- 
tors and  poets,  whose  style  was  adapted  to  the  taste  and 

^  These  jitefaiy  anecdotes  aie  borrowed  from  the  Bibliolheca  Arabico-Hispana^ 
(tom.f .  p.  38.  71. 801,  SOt.)  Leo  Africanus,  (de  Arab.  Medids  et  PhUosc^is,  in 
Fabric.  Bibliot  Gnec.  torn.  IS.  p.  ft59 — 198.  particularly  274.)  and  Renaudot, 
r  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  S74,  «7d.  536, 537.)  besides  the  chronologica]  remarks  of 
Abulpharagius. 

'  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Escurial  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
the  classes.  In  the  library  of  Cairo,  the  MSS.  of  astronomy  and  medicine  amodnted 
to  six  thousand  five  huniued,  with  two  fair  globes,  the  one  of  brass,  the  other  of 
silyer.    (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  tom.  1 .  p.  417.) 
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manners  of  tbeif  oountfymen ;  with  general  and  pourtifll 
hutories,  wkich  eadi  revolviBg  generation  supplied  mAt 
a  newkarvest  of  persofosand  events;  with  the  cotdes  and 
eommentaries  of  jarisprodeDoe,  which  derived  their  an- 
thori^  from  the  law  of  the  prophet;  with  the  interpM* 
ters  of  the  Koran,  and  orthodox  traditi<m ;  and  with  the 
whole  theological  tribe,  polemics,  mystics,  scholastics, 
and  moraKsts,  the  first  or  the  Iset  of  writers,  aocording 
to  the  different  estimate  of  sceptics  or  believers.  The 
works  of  speculation  or  science  may  be  reduced  to  the 
four  classes  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
physic.  The  sages  of  Greece  were  translated  and  illus- 
trated in  the  Arabic  language,  and  some  treatises,  now 
lost  in  the  original,  have  been  recovered  in  the  veisioiis 
of  the  east,^  which  possessed  and  studied  the  writmgs  of 
Ariitode  and  Plato,  of  Euclid  and  Apollonias^  of  Ptolemy, 
HipfM^erates,  and  Ghden.^  Among  the  ideal  systemft, 
which  have  varied  with  the  fashion  of  Ae  tknes,  the 
Arabians  sidopted  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirtte,  alike 
intelligible  or  alike  obscure  for  the  readers  of  ev^  age. 
Plato  wrote  fev  the  Athenians,  and  his  allegorical  genius 
is  too  closely  blended  with  die  language  and  religfon  ci 
Greeee.  After  the  fall  of  that  religion,  the  Peripatetios 
emerging  from  their  obscurity,  prevailed  in  the  oontro* 
versies  of  the  oriental  sects,  and  their  founder  was  long 
afterward  restpred  by  the  Mahometans  of  Spain  to  the 

^  As  for  tsfftance,  the  fifth,  aizth,  and  lerenfh  books  (the  eighth  u  still  wmndng) 
of  the  Conic  Sectknis  of  ApoUomus  Pergmiii,-  idiieh  w«re  printed  firam  tfie  flo- 
rence  M8S.  1661.  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Gnoc  torn.  t.  ii.^59.)  Yet  the  fifth  book 
had  beenpreTiouAly  restored  by  the  mathematical  diTinatioil  6f  Vimid.  Seeldi 
eloge  in  FonteneUe»  torn.  5,  p,  59,  &c») 

■The  merit  of  tlMie  Arabic  rersioiui  is  freely  discossed  by  Benaudot,  (fabric 
Bibliot  Orasc.  torn.  1.  p.  81t— 8t6.)  and  pbasly  defended  by  Gasira.  (Bibliot. 
Arab.  Hispaoa,  torn.  1.  p.  S3d— 440.)  Most  of  the  yersions  of  Plato,  Axiatode. 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  &c.  are  ascribed  to  Hoaain,  a  physician  of  tho  Neatednn 
sect,  who  flourished  at  Bagdad  fa  the  conrt  of  the  caHpis,  and  died  A.  D.  srs« 
m  was  at  the  head  of  a  Schodl  or  manoftustory  of  tramdatiotts,  and  tiie  worfcn  of 
his  sona  and  disdples  were  published  mider  his  name.  See  AbalpharagiDa, 
(Dynast  p.'88.  115.  171—174.  and  Apod  Asseman,  BtUiot  OrieM.  ftns.  «. 
p.  4S8.)  d^eibelot,  (Bibliot  Oriehtale,  p.  456.  Asseman,  (Bibliot  Orient  €8^.3;. 
p.  164.)  and  Caaixi  (BibUot.  Arab.  Hispana,  torn.  1.  p.  f98, 6ec.  S51. 986—190. 
5<».304,&c) 
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Latin  schools.*"  The  physics,  both  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Lycsram,  as  they  are  built,  not  on  ol>senration,  Imt  on 
argument,  have  retarded  the  progress  of  real  knowledge. 
The  metaphysics  of  infinite,  or  finite  spirit,  have  too  often 
been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  superstition.  But  the  hu« 
man  faculties  are  fortified  by  the  art  and  practice  of 
dialectics;  the  ten  predicaments  of  Aristotle  collect  and 
methodize  our  ideas,*"  and  his  syllogism  is  the  keenest 
weapon  of  dispute.  It  was  dexterously  wielded  in  the 
schools  of  the  Saracens,  but  as  it  is  more  effectual  for  the 
detection  of  error  than  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  new  generations  of  masters  and  dis- 
ciples should  still  revolve  in  the  same  circle  of  logical 
argument.  The  mathematics  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  privilege,  that,  in  the  course  ages,  they  may 
always  advance,  and  can  never  recede.  But  the  ancient 
geometry,  if  I  and  not  misinformed,  was  resumed  in  the 
same  state  by  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  science  of 
algebra  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the 
modest  testimony  of  the  Arabs  themselves.**  They  cul- 
tivated with  more  success  the  sublime  science  of  astro- 
nomy, which  elevates  the  mind  of  man  to  disdain  his 
diminutive  planet  and  momentary  existence.  The  costly 
instruments  of  observation  were  supplied  by  the  caliph 
Almamon,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  still  afforded 
the  same  spacious  level,  the  same  unclouded  horizon.  In 
the  plains  of  Sinaar,  and  a  second  time  in  those  of  Cufa, 
his  mathematicians  accurately  measured  a  degree  of  the 

»  See  Moflheim,  Institat  Hkt.  Ecdes.  p.  181.  214.  236.  fST.  915.  SS8.  S§e. 
438,  &c. 

■  The  most  elegant  commentary  on  the  Categories  or  Ftedicaments  of  Ari»- 
totie  may  be  foond  in  the  Philoeophical  Airangemeoti  of  Mr,  James  Harris 
(London,  1775,  in  octaTo),  who  labonred  to  reTive  the  studies  of  Grecian  Ktera- 
tore  and  philosophy. 

«  Abnlpharagins,  Dynast  p.  81.  t^t.  Bibfiot  Arab.  Hist  torn.  1.  p.  370,  371. 
In  qnem  (says  the  primate  oif  the  Jacobites)  si  immiserit  se  lector,  oceanmn  hoc 
in  genere  (atgebrdf)  inTeniet  The  time  of  Diophantus  of  Alexandria  is  unknown, 
but  his  six  bm>ks  are  still  extant,  and  hare  been  iliostn^  by  the  Greek  Planndes 
and  the  Frenchman  Meziriac.  (Fabric  Bibliot.  Grsc.  torn.  4.  p.  12 — 15;) 
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great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  determined  at  twenty-four 
thousand  miles  the  entire  circumference  of  our  globe.** 
From  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides  to  that  of  the  grand- 
children of  Tamerlane,  the  stars,  without  the  aid  of 
glasses,  were  diligently  observed ;  and  the  astronomical 
tables'^  of  Bagdad,  Spain,  and  Samarcand^  correct  some 
minute  errors,  without  daring  to  renounce  the  hypothesis 
of  Ptolemy,  without  advancing  a  step  towards  the  disco- 
very of  the  solar  system.     In  the  eastern  courts,  the 
truths  of  science  could  be  recommended  only  by  ig- 
norance and  folly,  and  the  astronomer  would  have  been 
disregarded,  had  he  not  debased  his  wisdom  or  honesty 
by  the  vain  predictions  of  astrology.'  But  in  the  science 
of  medicine,  the  Arabians  have  been  deservedly  ap- 
plauded. The  names  of  Mesua  and  Greber,  of  Razis  and 
Avicenna,  are  ranked  with  the  Grecian  masters ;  in  the 
city  of  Bagdad,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  physicians  were 
licensed  to  exercise  their  lucrative  profession ;'  in  Spain, 
the  life  of  the  Catholic  princes  was  intrusted  to  the  skill 
of  the  Saracens,*  and  the  school  of  Salerno,  their  legiti- 
mate offspring  revived  in  Italy  and  Europe  the  precepts 
of  the  'healing  art.""   The  success  of  each  professor  must 
have  been  influenced  by  personal  and  accidental  causes; 

9  Alralfeda  (AnnaL  Modem,  p.  tlO,  til.  ren  Reiske^  deacribet  tbii  opentkn 
according  to  Urn  ChaUecan,  and  the  best  hiBtoiians.  Thia  degree  moetaccnntolj 
contaiim  two  liundred  thousand  royal  or  Haihemite  cobits,  which  Arabia  had  de- 
ii?ed  from  the  sacred  and  legal  practice  both  of  Palestine  and  £gypt  TUs 
ancient  cubit  ia  repeated  four  bondred  timea  in  each  basis  of  the  great  pmnid, 
and  seems  to  indicate  the  primitive  and  uniTersal  measures  of  the  east  Seethe 
Metrologie  of  the  laborious  M.  Pancton,  p.  101—105. 

4  See  the  Astrooomical  Tables  of  Ulugb  Begh,  with  the  prelaoe  of  Dr.  Hyde, 
in  the  first  Tolnme  of  his  Syntagma  Dissertationum,  Oxon.  1767. 

'  The  truth  of  astrologr  ''"^  allowed  by  Albumaaur,  and  the  beat  of  the  Arabiaa 
astronomers,  who  drew  ueir  most  certain  predictions,  not  firom  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, but  from  Jtqtiter  and  the  sun.  (Abuipharag.  Dynast  p.  161 — ^16S.)  For 
the  state  and  science  of  the  Persiui  astronomers,  see  Cmadin.  fVoyages  en  Pens, 
torn.  S.  p.  l6t~-tOS.) 

*  Bibliot  Arabico-Hispana,  tom.  1.  p.  438.  The  original  relates  a  pleasaat 
tale,  of  an  ignorant  but  hahnless  practitioner. 

t  In  the  year  956,  Sancho  the  Pat,  king  of  Leon,  was  cured  by  the  p^yaidaas 
of  Cocdora.  (Mariana,  lib.  1.  c  7.  tom.  1.  p.  918.) 

■  The  School  of  Salerno,  and  ^e  introduction  of  the  Arabian  sciences  into  Ital^, 
are  discussed  with  learning  and  judgment  by  Muratori  (Antiquat  Italxe  Me£i 
iEvi,  tom.  9.  p.  9S(— 940.)  and  uiannone.  (Istoria  CiTili  di  N^K>li,  torn,  f* 
p.ll9—l«7.) 
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but  we  may  fbnn  a  less  fanciful  estimate  of  their  general 
knowledge  of  anatony,''  botany/  and  chemistiy/  the 
threefold  basis  of  their  theory  and  practice.  A  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  dead  confined  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Arabians  to  the  dissection  of  apes  and  quadru- 
peds; the  more  solid  and  visible  parts  were  known  in  the 
time  of  Gralen,  and  the  finer  scrutiny  of  the  human  frame 
was  reserved  for  the  microscope  and  the  injections  of 
modem  artists.  Botany  is  an  active  science,  and  the 
discoveries  of  the  torrid  zone  might  enrich  the  herbal  of 
Dioscorides  with  two  thousand  plants.  Sotne  traditionary 
knowledge  might  be  secreted  in  the  temples  and  monas- 
teries of  Egypt;  much  useful  experience  had  been  ac- 
quired in  the  practice  of  arts  and  manufactures ;  but  the 
science  of  chemistry  owes  its  origin  and  improvement  to 
the  industry  of  the  Saracens.  They  first  invented  and 
named  the  alembic  for  the  purposes  of  distillation,  ana- 
lyzed the  substances  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, 
tried  the  distinction  and  affinities  of  alkalis  and  acids, 
and  converted  the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and  sa- 
Ititaiy  medicines.  But  the  most  eager  search  of  Ara- 
bian chemistry  was  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  the 
elixir  of  immortal  health :  the  reason  and  the  fortunes  of 
thousands  were  evaporated  in  the  crucibles  of  alchjony, 
and  the  consummation  of  the  great  work  was  promoted 
by  the  worthy  slid  of  mysteiy,  fable,  and  superstition. 
Want  of  But  the  Moslems  deprived  themselves  of  the 
S^^^JSTd  princip^^l  benefits  of  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
inedoaa.  Grcccc  and  Rome,  the  knowledge  of  antiquity, 

*  8«e  a  good  new  of  the  progress  of  anatony  in  Wotton.  (Reflections  on  an- 
cient and  modem  Leaxning,  p.  208 — 266.)  His  lepntation  has  been  unworthily 
depreciated  by  the  wits  in  the  controTersy  of  Boyle  and  Bentley. 

y  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  torn.  l.jp.  275.  Al  Beithar  of  Malaga,  their  greatest 
botanist,  had  traTslled  into  Africa,  Persia,  and  India. 

>  Br.  Watsdn  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  toI.  1.  p.  17,  &c.)  allows  the  original 
merit  of  the  Arabians.  Yet  he  quotes  the  modest  confession  of  the  famous  Cfeber 
of  the  ninth  century,  (d'Herbelot,  p.  317.)  that  he  had  drawn  most  of  his  science, 
I  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  from  the  ancient  sages.    Whatever  might 


the  origiii  or  extent  of  their  knowledge,  the  arts  of  chemistry  and  alchrmy  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  known  in  £gypt  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  Mahomet. 
(Wotton's  Reflections,  p.  121 — 13S.  Paaw,  Recherches  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  lea 
Chinois,  torn.  1.  p.  376 — 429.) 
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the  purity  of  taste,  and  die  freedom  of  thought     Con-i- 
fident  in  the  riches  of  their  native  tongue,  the  Arabians 
disdained  the  study  of  any  foreign  idiom.     The  Gredn 
interpreters  were  chosen  among  their  Christian  subjects; 
they  formed  their  translations,  ^sometimes  on  the  original 
text,  more  frequently  perhaps  on  a  Syriac  version ;  and 
in  the  crowd  of  astronomers  and  physicians,  there  is  no 
example  of  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  even  an  historian,  being* 
taught  to  £^eak  the  language  of  the  Saracens.*    Tke' 
mythology  of  Homer  would  have  provoked  the  abhor- 
rence of  those  stem  fanatics ;  they  possessed  in  lazy  ig- 
norance the  colonies  of  the  Mac^onians,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Carthage  and  Rome :  the  heroes  of  Plutarch 
and  Livy  were  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  the  histoiy  of  the 
world  before  Mahomet  was  reduced  to  a  short  legend  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  Persian  kings.  Our 
education  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  schools  may  have 
fixed  in  our  miqds  a  standard  of  exclusive  taste ;  and  I 
am  not  forward  to  condemn  the  litarature  and  judg- 
ments of  nations,  of  whose  language  I  am  ignorant  Yet 
I  know  that  the  classics  have  much  to  teach,  and  I  believe 
that  the  orientals  have  much  to  learn :  the  temperate  dig- 
nity of  style,  the  graceful  proportions  of  art,  the  fonna 
of  visible  and  intellectual  beauty,  the  just  delineation  of 
character  and  passion,  the  rhetoric  of  narrative  and  ar- 
gument, the.regular  fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.** 
The  influence  of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  ambiguous 
compl^on.    The  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Rome 
enjoyed  the  blessings  and  asserted  the  rights,  of  civU 
and  religious  freedom.     Their  moral  and  political  writ- 
ings might  have  gradually  unlocked  the  fetters  of  eastern 

•  Abulphazagus  ("Dynast,  p.  26. 148.)  mentioDfl  a  Syriac  Tenion  of  Homei's 
two  poems,  by  Theophilus,  a  ChrutiaiL  Maronite  of  moimt  libanus,  who  piofeaaed 
astronomy  at  Roha  or  Edessa,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  centmy.  His  work 
would  be  a  literary  curiosity.  I  haye  read  somewhere,  oot  I  do  not  beliere,  that 
Plutarch's  Lives  were  translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  the  Second. 

^  I  hare  persQsed  with  much  pleasure,  sir  William  Jones's  Latin  Commentary 
on  Asiatic  Poetry  (London,  1774,  in  octavo),  which  was  composed  in  the  youth  of 
that  wonderful  linguist.  At  present,  in  thie  maturiW  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  he 
would  perhaps  abate  of  the  Iment*  and  even  partial,  praise  which  he  has  bestowed 
en  the  orientals. 
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4e$poti9im  difiiised  a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  and  tole- 
mtjiOOf  and  Qnconraged  the  Arabvua  epges  to  svspect  that 
th^ir  <^iph  W9S  a  tyrant  and  their  prophet  an  .inqiqsl^r.* 
The  instinct  of  auperotition  was  cdaroied  by  the  intra* 
dttction  even  of  the  abstraet  sciences ;  and  ^  m>Te  ri- 
gid doctors  of  the  law  condeioned  the  rash  and  pemi* 
cioHS  curiosity  of  Almamon.''  To  the  thi^rst  of  n^iirtyr* 
dc«n,  the  vision  of  parad^e,  and  the  belief  of  predesti* 
nation,  we  must  ascribe  the  inimiciUe  enthusiasm  of  the 
prjjQce  and  peopile.  And  the  sword  of  the  Saracens 
b$^$)iane  less  Jfoorknidable,  when  their  y4^uth  was  drawn 
away  fromJdie  camp  to  the  cqihg^,  when  the  annies  of 
the  faithful  presumed  to  fead  and  to  reflect  Y^  the 
{palish  vanity  of  1^  Greeks  was  jealous  .of  iJx&x  studiesi 
and  iiclnctaiitly  Mkiparted  the  sabered  fire  to. the  barba- 
riims  of  the  east/ 

w«»  of  i^  the  Moody  cobiict  of  the  OKiiB4a4es  and 
g^^  AUbassideSi  tUm  Gceelcs  had  4t<4en  the  ^^por* 
^ffUMttb^tuiiily  (^  avenging  their  wrongs,  and  e^la^rging 
4.^'  their  limits.  But  a  severe  retribution  wa9  ex- 
^"^^!l<5ted  by  Mohadi,  the  third  caliph  of  the  new 
^ynMt^i^o  si^^in  his 'turn  the  favourable  ofipor* 
tunity,  while  a  woman  and  a  child,  Ir^ie  and  Constan* 
tine,  were  seated  on  the  Byzantine  throne.  An  army  of 
niMty-five  thousand  Persians  and  Arabs  was  jsent  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  lyider  the  com- 
mand of  Harun/or  Aaron,  the  seccwd  son  of  the  com* 
mander  of  the  faithful.  His  encan^ment  on  the  opposite 

•  Among  the  iLxabiaii.philoppph«n,  ATfiroes  luia  been  aocoMd  of  despinng  Um 
religion  of  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Mahometans.  See  his  article  in  Bayle*! 
Dictionarjr*)  Each  of  these  aecU  would  agneey  that  in  two  instaiUBesimt  4^thne,  hia 
contempt  was  reasonable. 

<>  D'Heibelot,  BibUotbetiie  Qrientale,  p.  546. 

^taio^Xec  arown  n^noQ  ft  tuv  rm  wrm  ywo'tr,  h  h  ro  FwfutUn  yntt  ^/u«{tT/u 
ix^orw  enDintfti  tnc  ^^nat,  &c.  Cedrenns,  p.  548,  who  relates  how  manfoUt  the 
<fnpeiior  refused  a  mathemadcian  to  the  instances  and  ofiers  of  the  ciUiph  Alm»- 
mon.  This  absurd  scruple  is  expressed  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  comti* 
mmtor  of  Theophaaes.  (Scriptores  post  Theotihanem,  p.  Il8.y 

. '  See  the  reign  and  chamcter  of  Harun  al  jCashid,  in  the  Bioliotheaue  Orientale, 
p.  431— «4SS.  imder  his  proper  tide ;  and  in  the  relative  artides  to  which  M.  d'Her^ 
helot  refers.  That  leanied  collector  has  shewn  much  taste  in  stripping  the  oriental 
dironicles  of  their  instructiTe  and  amusmg  anecdotes. 
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heights  of  Chrysopolis  or  Scutari,  informed  Irene,  in  her 
palace  of  Constantinople,  of  the  loss  of  her  troops  and 
provinces.     With  the  consent  or  conniviance  of  their  so- 
vereign, her  ministers  subscribed  an  ignominious  peace; 
uid  the  exchange  of  some  royal  gifts  could  not  disguise 
the  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  dinars  of  gold, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  Roman  empire.     The  Sara- 
cens had  too  rashly  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  distant 
and  hostile  land :  their  retreat  was  solicited  by  the  pro- 
mise of  feithful  guides  and  plentiful  markets ;  and  not 
a  Greek  had  courage  to  whisp^,  that  their  weary  forces 
might  be  surrounded  and  destroyed  in  their  necessary 
passs^  between  a  slippery  mountain  and  the  river  San- 
garius.  Five  years  after  this  expedition,  Harun  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  father^  an,d  his  elder  brother;  the  most 
powerful  and  vigorous  monarch  of  his  race,  illustrious 
in  the  west,  as  the  ally  of  Charlemagne,  and  femiliar  to 
the  most  childish  readers,  as  the  perpetual  hero  of  the 
Arabian  Tales.     His  title  to  the  name  of  Al  Rashid 
(the  Just)  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of  the  generous, 
perhaps  the  innocent,  Barmecides ;  yet  he  could  listen 
to  the  complaint  of  a  poor  widow  who  had  been  pillaged 
by  his  troops,  and  who  dared,  in  a  passage  of  the  Koran^ 
to  threaten  the  inattentive  despot  with  the  judgment  of 
God  and  posterity.     His  court  was  adorned  with  luxury 
and  science ;  but  in  a  reign  of  three-and-twenty  years, 
Harun  repeatedly  visited  his  provinces  from  Chorasan 
to  Egypt ;  nine  times  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca ;  eight  times  he  invaded  the  territories  of  the 
Romans ;  and  as  often  as  they  declined  the  payment  of 
the  tribute,  they  were  taught  to  feel  that  a  month  of 
depredation  was  more  costly  than  a  year  of  submission. 
But  when  the  unnatural  mother  of  Constantine  was  de- 
posed and  banished,  her  successor  Nicephorus  resolved 
to  obliterate  this  badge  of  servitude  and  disgrace.    The 
epistle  of  the  emperor  to  the  caliph  was  pointed  with  an 
allusion  to  the  game  of  chess,  which  had  already  spread 
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from  Persia  to  Greece.  The  queen  (he  spoke  of  Irene) 
considered  you  as  a  rook  and  herself  a  fawn.  That 
pusillanimous  female  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute^  the 
double  of  which  she  ought  to  have  exacted  from  the  bar- 
barians. Restore  therefore  the  fruits  of  your  injustieCy 
or  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword.  At  these  words 
the  ambassadors  cast  a  bundle  of  swords  before  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  The  caliph  smiled  at  the  meniEce, 
and  drawing  his  scimitar,  samsamah^  a  weapon  of  his- 
toric or  fabulous  renown,  he  cut  asunder  the  feeble  arms 
of  the  Grreeks,  without  turning  the  edge,  or  endangering 
the  temper,  of  his  blade.  He  then  dictated  an  epistle 
of  tremendous  brevity :  In  the  name  of  the  most  mer- 
ciful Gody  Haran  al  Rashidj  commander  of  the  faithfuly 
to  NicephoruSj  the  Roman  dog.  I  have  read  thy  letter, 
O  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou  shall  mat 
heary  thou  shall  behold  my  reply.  It  was  written  incha^ 
racters  of  blood  and  fire  on  the  plains  of  Phrygia,.  and 
the  warlike  celerity  of  the  Arabs  could  6nly.be  cheeked 
by  the  arts  of  deceit  and  the  show  of  repentance.  The 
triumphant  caliph  retired,  after  the  &t%ues  of  the  cam^ 
paign,  to  his  &yourite  palace  of  Racca  on  the  Euphratei  :< 
butthe  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  the  inclemediey 
of  the  season,  encouraged  his  adversary  to  violate  tie 
peace.  Nicephorus  was  astonished  by  the  bold  anl 
rapid  march  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  who  re 
passed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  snows  of  mount  Taurus 
his  stratagems  of  policy  and  war  were  exhausted;  and 
the  perfidious  Greek  escaped  with  three  wounds  from  a 
field  of  battle  overspread  with  forty  thousand  of  his  sub- 
jects. Yet  the  emperor  was  ashamed  of  submission,  and 
the  caliph  was  resolved  on  victory.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  regular  soldiers  received  pay,  and 

t  For  the  fliloatioB  of  Racea,  the  old  Nicephorimn,  consult  d'AnviUe.  (L'£«- 
phiate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  24»S7.)  The  Arabian  Nights  lepreMnt  Hanm  al  Raabid  as 
almoBt  stationaiT  in  Bagdad.  He  respected  the  rojal  seat  of  the  AbbassideSr  butthe 
.▼ices  of  the  inhabitants  had  driven  hun  from  the  dty.  (Abnlfed.  Annal.  p.  167.) 
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iv«eseuiambedintheiailitaryroll;  Badabovfitiueehim- 
dred  thowand  paeons  of  eveiy  denomination  inarched 
under  the  black  standard  of  the  Abbaasides.  They 
swept  the  8ur£ice  of  Aaia  Minor  far  beyond  Tyana 
and  Ancyra,  and  invested  the  Pontic  Heraclea,^  once  a 
flourishing  state,  now  a  paltry  town ;  at  that  time  capa- 
ble of  sustainii^  in  her  antique  walls  a  month's  siege 
against  the  forces  of  the  east.  The  ruin  was  complete, 
the  spoil  was  ample;  butif  Harun  had  been  oonversairt 
with  Grecian  stoiy,  be  would  have  regvetted  the  statue 
of  Hercuks,  whose  attributes,  ihe  club,  the  bow,  the 
quiver,  and  the  lion's  hide,  were  sculptured  in  massy 
gold.  The  progress  af  desolation  by  sea  and  land,  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  compelled  the  emperor 
^io^horus  tx>  retract  his  haugfaly  defiance.  In  the  new 
treaty  the  ruins  of  Heraclea  were  left  for  ever  as  a  lesson 
and  atrophy;  and  the  coin  of  the  tribute  was  maiked  wtth 
the  image  and  eupa»cription  of  Hamn  and  his  three 
iODS.^  Yet  this  plucali^  of  lords  might  eontribnte 
to  removedke  dishonourof  the  Roman  name.  After  the 
death  ai  their  jbther,  the  heirs  of  the  caliph  wiere  m- 
volved  in  civil  discord,  and  the  conqueror,  tt^  liberal  Al- 
itfunon,  was  sufficiently  engaged  in  the  vestontion  of 
domestic  peace  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  science. 
«e  Arabt  Under  the  reign  of  Almamon  at  Bagdad,  of 
M^  <^«Michael,  l&e  Stammerer  at  Ccmstantinople,  ^le 
irdto,  islands  of  Crete^  and  Sicily  were  subdued  l^tbe 
^*  '  ^^  *  Arabs.     The  former  of  these  conquests  is  dis- 

k  M.  D.Toomefort,  in  his  coaBting  Toyage  from  Coutantiiiople  to  IVeUioiid, 
pMMd  a  night  at  HeiacUa  or  £regri.  Hia  eye  anrreyedlkepaeaentatafte,  his  raad- 
ing  collected  the  antiqaities,  of  the  city.  (Voyage  da  Levant,  torn.  5.  lettre  16. 
p.  tS— 35*)  We  have  a  separate  faistoiy  of  Hendea  in  the  finagnents  of  M&Bmam^ 
which  are  preserved  by  Photius. 

>  The  wars  of  Harun  al  Rashid  against  the  Roman  empire,  are  related  byTheo- 
phanes,  (384,  385.  391.396.  407,  408.)  Zonazas,  (torn.  S.  lib.  15.  p.  115. 1S4.) 
Cedrenos,  (p.  477,  478.)  Entychius,  (Annal.  torn.  2.  p.  407.)  Elmacm.  (Hist.  Sa- 
racen, p.  136. 151, 15S.)  Abolpharagius,  (Dynast  p.  147. 151.)  and  Abnlfeda, 
(p.156. 166— 168.) 

•Ik  The  authonfiNim  whom  I  have  leaned  the  most  of  the  ancient  and  aodam 
state  of  Crate,  aM  Belon,  (Obsemttions,  &c.  c.  3—20.  Paris,  15.Vi.)  ToaiMfOTt. 
(Voyage  iiu  Lsnraat,  ton.  1.  lettre  t  at  3.)  and  M0owiis.(&ata,iiihiB«€ika,tQB. 
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(iauied  by  their  own  writers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
£eune  of  Jupiter  and  Minos,  but  it  had  not  been  over- 
looked by  the  Byzantine  historians,  who  now  begin  to 
cast  a  clearer  light  on  the  a&irs  of  their  own  times.' 
A  band  of  Andalusian  volunteers,  discontented  with  the 
climate  or  government  of  Spain,  explored  the  adven- 
tures of  the  sea ;  but  as  they  sailed  in  no  more  than  ten 
or  twenty  galleys,  their  warfeire  must  be  branded  with 
the  name  of  piracy.  As  the-  subjects  and  sectaries  of 
the  white  party,  they  might  lawfully  invade  the  domi- 
nions of  the  black  caliphs.  A  rebellious  faction  intro- 
duced them  into  Alexandria;""  they  cut  in  pieces  both 
friends  and  foes,  pillaged  the  churches  and  the  moschs, 
sold  above  3ix  thousand  Christian  captives,  and  main- 
tained their  station  in  the  capital  of  Egypt,  till  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  forces  and  the  presence  of  AU 
mamon  himself.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Hellespont  the  islands  and  sea-coasts  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Moslems  were  exposed  to  their  depredatioas;  they 
saw,  they  envied,  they  tasted,  the  fertility  of  Crete,  and 
soon  returned  with  forty  galleys  to  a  more  serious  attack. 
The  Andalusians  wandered  ov^  the  land  fearless  and 
unmolested;  but  when  they  descended  with  their  plun- 
der to  the  sea-shore,  their  vessels  were  in  flames,  and 
their  chief,  Abu  Caab,  confessed  himself  the  author  of 
the  mischief.  Their  clamours  accused  his  madness  or 
treachery :  Of  what  do  you  complain?  replied  the  crafty 

3.  p.  343^544.)  Although  Crete  is  styled  by  Homer,  nuifa,  by  Dionyaas  Xi«m^ 
«  nmwfi9rH,    f  cannot  conceiTe  that  momtainoiiB  ishad  to  sojrpfiw,  or  equal,  ia  • 
fertility,  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 

'  The  most  authentic  end  circuniBtantial  intelligence  is  obtained  from  the'  four 
books  of  the  Contiiiuation  ofTheophanes,  compiled  by  the  pen  or  the  command  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  with  the  life  of  hia  father  Basil  the  Macedonian. 
(Scriptores  postTheophanem,  p.  1 — 163.  i  Francis.  Combesis,  Paris,  168^.)  The 
loss  of  Crete  and  Sicily  is  related,  lib.  2.  p.  4^—52.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
secondaiy  evidence  of  Joseph  Genesius,  (lib.  2.  p.  21.  Venet.  1735.)  George 
Cedrenus,  (Compend.  p.  506 — 508.)  and  John  Scylitzes  Curopalata.  (apud  Baron. 
Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  827,  no.  24,  &c.)  But  the  modem  Greeks  are  such  noto-i 
rious  plagiaries,  that  I  should  only  quote  a  plurality  of  names. 

"  Renaudot  (Hist  Patriaxch.  Alex.  p.  251^256.  268—270.)  has  described  the 
ravages  o^  the  Andalusian  Arabs  in  £gypti  but  has  forgot  to  connect  them  with  the 
conquest  of  Crete. 
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emir.     /  have  brought  you  to  a  land  flowing  ^mtH    m^ 
and  honof.    Here  is  your  true  country  \  rept^f^  yra 
your  toils f  and  forget  the  barren  place  of  your  ruxtiviti 
— And  our  wives  and  children  ? —  Your  beauteous  C€ij^it?t 
will  supply  the  place  of  your  wives j  and  in  their  embrace. 
you  will  soon  become  the  fathers  of  a  new  progemf.      The 
first  habitation  was  their  camp,  with  a  ditch  and   ram- 
part, in  the  bay  of  Suda;  but  an  apostate  monk  led 
them  to  a  more  desirable  position  in  the  eastern  parts  ; 
and  the  name  of  Candax,  their  fortress  and  colony,  has 
been  extended  to  the  whole  island,  under  the  corrupt 
and  modem  appellation  ofCandia.    The  hundred  citi& 
of  the  age  of  Minos  were  diminished  to  thirty ;  and  of 
these,  only  one,  most  probably  Cydonia,  had  courage  to 
retain  the  substance  of  freedom  and  the  profession  of 
Christianity.     The  Saracens  of  Crete  soon  repaired  the 
loss  of  their  navy ;  and  the  timbers  of  mount  Ida  were 
launched  into  the  main.     During  a  hostile  period  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  the  princes  of  Constan- 
tinople attecked  these  licentious  corsaiis  with  fruitier 
curses  and  ineffectual  arms. 

andoT         '^^  ^^^  ^^  Sicily"  was  occasioned  by  an  act 
^^>     of  superstitious  rigour.      An  amorous  youth, 
897-^8.  who  had  stolen  a  nun  from  her  cloister,  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  emperor  to  the  amputation  of  his  tongue. 
Euphemius  appealed  to  the  reason  and  policy  of  the 
Saracens  of  Africa ;  and  soon  returned  with  the  imperial 
purple,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of 
seven  hundred  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot.  They  land- 
ed at  Mazara  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Selinus;  but 
after  some  partial  victories,  Syracuse*"  was  delivered  by 

B  A«x«i  (says  the  continaator  of  Theopbanes,  lib.  9.  p.  51.)  h  tovta  m^vtatv 
SM  vXftTUurrMoy  h  rvn  yga^iou  Buynto^iw  iui4  uq  x*(<*C  iXOoiwa  kfjun.  This  history 
of  the  loss  of  Sicily  is  no  longer  extant.  Moraton  (Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.7.  p.  7. 19. 
21,  &C.)  has  added  some  circumstances  from  the  Italian  chronicles. 

*  The  splendid  and  interesting  tragedy  of  Tanertde  would  adapt  itself  much  better 
to  this  epoch,  than  to  the  date  (A.D.  1005.)  which  Voltaire  himself  has  chosea. 
But  I  must  gently  reproach  the  poet,  for  infusing  into  the  Greek  sabjecti  the  spiiit 
of  modem  knights  and  andent  republicans. 
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the  Greeks,  the  apostate  was  slain  before  her  walls,  and 
his  African  friends  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their  own  horses.  In  their  turn 
they  were  relieved  by  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  their, 
brethren  of  Andalusia :  the  largest  and  western  part  of 
the  island  was  gradually  reduced,  and  the  commodious 
harbour  of  Palermo  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  naval 
and  military  power  of  the  Saracens.  Syracuse  preserved 
about  fifty  years  the  faith  which  she  had  sworn  to  Christ 
and  to  Ceesar.  In  the  last  and  fatal  siege,  her  citizens 
displayed  some  remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had  former- 
ly resisted  the  power  of  Athens  and  Carthage.  They 
stood  above  twenty  days  against  the  battering-rams  and 
catapulUBy  the  mines  and  tortoises  of  the  besiegers;  and 
the  place  might  have^been  relieved,  if  the  mariners  of  the 
imperial  fleet  had  not  been  detained  at  Constantinople 
in  building  a  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  dea- 
con Theodosius,  with  the  bishop  and  clergy,  was  drag- 
ged in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo,  cast  into  a  sub- 
terraneous dungeon,  and  exposed  to  the  hourly  peril  of 
death  or  apostacy.  His  pathetic,  and  not  inelegant 
complaint,  may  be  read  as  the  epitaph  of  his  country.^ 
From  the  Roman  conquest  to  this  final  calamity,  Syra- 
cuse, now  dwindled  to  the  primitive  isle  of  Ortygea, 
had  insensibly  declined.  Yet  the  relics  were  still  pre- 
cious ;  the  plate  of  the  cathedral  weighed  five  thousand 
pounds  of  silver ;  the  entire  spoil  was  computed  at  one 
million  of  pieces  of  gold  (about  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling),  and  the  captives  must  outnumber  the 
seventeen  thousand  Christians  who  were  transported 
firom  the  sack  of  Tauromenium  into  African  servitude. 
In  Sicily  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Grreeks  were 
eradicated ;  and  such  was  the  docility  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration, that  fifteen  thousand  boys  were  circumcised 

p  Hie  nanatiTe  or  lamentation  of  TheodoniiB  is  tnmflciibed  and  illustrated  bv 
Pagi.  (Critica,  torn.  5.  p.  719,  &c.)  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Baail. 
c.  69, 70.  p.  190-*-192.)  mentions  the  loss  of  Syracuse  and  the  triumph  of  the 
demons. 
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and  clothed  on  the  8«me  day  with  the  son  of  the  Pati- 
mite  caliph*  Hie  Arabfan  squadrons  issaed  from  ihe 
haf hours  of  Palermo,  Biserta,  and  Tunis;  a  hundred  and 
fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Campania  were  attacked  and 
pillaged  ;  nor  could  the  suburbs  of  Rome  be  defended 
by  the  name  of  the  Caesars  and  apostles.  Had  the  Ma- 
hometans been  united,  Italy  must  hare  fallen  an  easy 
and  glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of  the  profdiet  But 
die  caliphs  of  Bagdad  had  lost  their  authority  in  the 
west;  the  Aglabites  and  Fatimites  usurped  the  pro- 
vinces of  Africa ;  their  emirs  of  Sicily  aspired  to  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  design  of  conquest  and  dominion 
was  d^raded  to  a  repetition  of  predatory  inroads.'' 
invadbnof     ^^  ^^  Sufferings  of  prostrate  itely,  ihe  name  of 


j^  Rome  awakens  a  solemn  and  moomfiil  redec- 
owi«  tion.  A  fleet  of  Saracens  from  the  Afiican  coast 
^^'^^'  presumed  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Tybcr,  and  to 


approach  a  city  which  even  yet,  in  her  fallen  state, 
revered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
gates  and  tamparts  were  guarded  by  a  trembling  people ; 
but  the  tombs  and  templet  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  were 
left  exposed  in  the  soburbs  of  the  Vatican  and  of  die 
Ostianway.  Th^  invisible  sanctity  had  protected  them 
against  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards ;  bvt 
the  Arabs  disdained  both  the  gospel  and  the  legend ; 
and  their  rapacious  spirit  was  approved  and  animated  by 
tilie  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  Christian  idols  were 
stripped  of  their  costly  offerings ;  a  silver  altar  waa  torn 
away  from  the  shrine  of  St  Peter ;  and  if  the  bodies  or 
the  buildings  were  left  entire,  their  deliverance  must  be 
imputed  to  the  haste,  rather  than  the  scruples,  of  the  Sa* 
racens.  In  their  course  along  the  Appian  way,  th^  pil* 
laged  Fundi  and  besi^ed  Gayeta ;  but  they  had  torned 
aside  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and,  by  their  divisions,  the 

4  The  extract!  from  die  AraHc  histories  of  Sicilv  are  giTen  in  Abalfeda,  ( Aanal. 
Modem,  p.  271 — tfS,)  and  in  thefint  Tohmie  of  Muratori's  Scriptores  Reran  Ita- 
Hcarmn.  M.  de  Qvignes  (Hist,  dee  Hans,  torn.  1.  p.  365,  S^A.)  has  added  some 
important  facts. 
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Capitol  wBt  taved  from  the  yoke  of  the  prophet  of 
Mecca.    The  same  danger  still  impended  on  the  heads 
of  the  Roman  people :  aiid  thek  domestic  force  wasun* 
equal  to  the  assaolt  of  an  African  emir.  They  claimed  the 
protection  of  their  Latin  sovereign ;  but  the  Carlovin- 
^an  standard  was  overthrown  by  a  detachment  of  the 
barbariaiis :  they  meditated  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
emperors;  but  the  attempt  was  treasonable,  and  the 
snccour  remote  and  precarious.'  Their  distress  appeared 
to  receive  some  aggravation  from  the  death  of  their  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  chief;  but  the  pressing  emergency 
superseded  the  forms  and  intrigues  of  an  election ;  and 
the  unanimous  choice  of  pope  Leo  the  Fourth'  was  the 
safety  of  the  church  and  city.    This  poivtiff  was  bom  a 
Roman;  the  courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the  republic 
glowed  in  his  breast ;  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  coun^ 
try,  he  stood  erect,  like  one  of  the  firm  and  lofty  columns 
thai  rear  their  heads  above  the  fragments  of  the  Roman 
Forum.    The  first  days  of  his  reign  were  consecrated  to 
the  purification  and  removal  of  relics,  to  prayers  and 
processions,  and  to  all  the  solenm  offices  of  religion, 
which  served  at  least  to  heal  the  imagination,  and  re^ 
stcMre  the  hopes,  of  the  multitude.    The  public  defeaoe 
had  been  long  neglected,  not  from  the  presumption  of 
peace,  but  from  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the  times. 
As  £ur  as  the  scantiness  of  his  means  and  the  shortness 
of  hia  leisure  would  allow,  the  ancient  walls  were  re^ 
paired  by  the  command  of  Leo ;  fifteen  towers,  in  the 
most  accessible  stations,  were  built  or  renewed ;  tw»  of 
these  commanded  on  either  side  of  the  Tyber;  and  an 

'  Oba  of  the  mott  emmeiit  Roiuau  (GntiaaMis,  mapskm  siKtom  et  Bomaai 
palatii  ■nperiirCa)  was  accased  fit  dedaiing,  Quia  Fra^ici  nibil  nobU  boni  fadunt^ 
nMiaa  adjutoriiim  pnebent^  lad  magU  qua  aoitn  Mnt  violenter  toUimt*  QnaM 
noA  adTocamvs  GnBcoe,  ft  cum  w  iosdof  pada  compofnentM,  Fiancorum  regem 
et  gentfloi  de  aoatro  regno  et  daminatioiie  espeOimns?  Anasteaba  in  Leone  IV. 
p.  199. 

•  Voltftbe  (Hist  Geneiale,  torn.  t.  c.  38.  p.  If 4.)  appeals  to  be  femarkably^ 
atanick  with  the  chalaeter  of  pope  Leo  IV.  ihave  bond^red  his  genend  enrea^' 
aiflQ,  bmHie  aigbt  of  th^Foram  has  Amishod  me  with  amore  diiSbcC  and  Hftfy 
image. 
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iron  chain  was  drawn  across  the  stream  to  impede  the 
ascent  of  a  hostile  navy.  The  Romans  were  assured  of 
a  short  respite  by  the  welcome  news,  that  the  siege  of 
Gayeta  had  been  raised,  and  that  a  part  of  the  enemy, 
with  their  sacrilegious  plunder,  had  perished  in  the 
waves. 

Victoij        But  the  storm  which  had  been  delayed,  soon 
^L^^fv.  burst  upon  them  with  redoubled  violence.    The 
A.D.  849.  Aglabite,*  who  reigned  in  Africa,  had  inherited 
from  his  father  a  treasure  and  an  army:  afleet  of  Arabs 
and  Moors,  after  a  short  refreshment  in  the  harbours  of 
Sardinia,  cast  anchor  before  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  six- 
teen miles  from  the  city ;  and  their  discipline  and  num- 
bers appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient  inroad,  but  a 
serious  design  of  conquest  and  dominion.  But  the  vigi- 
lance of  Leo  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  vassals  of 
the  Greek  empire,  the  free  and  maritime  states  of  Gayeta, 
Naples,  and  Amalfi;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their 
gaHeys  appeared  in  the  port  of  Ostia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Csesarius,  the  son  of  the  Neapolitan  duke,  a 
noble  and  valiant  youth,  who  had  already  vanquished 
the  fleets  of  the  Saracens.     With  his  principal  com- 
panions, Csesarius  was  invited  to  the  Lateran  palace,  and 
the  dexterous  pontijBT  affected  to  inquire  their  errand, 
and  to  accept  with  joy  and  surprise  their  providential 
succour.  The  city  bands,  in  arms,  attended  their  father 
to  Ostia,  where  he  reviewed  and  blessed  his  generous 
deliverers.    They  kissed  his  feet,  received  the  commu- 
bion  with  martial  devotion,  and  listened  to  the  prayer  of 
Leo,  that  the  same  God  who  had  supported  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  his  champions  against  the  adversaries  of  his 
holy  name.     After  a  similar  prayer,  and  with  equal  re- 
solution, the  Moslems  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 

t  De  Gttignefl,  Hist  Generale  dss  Huns,  torn.  1.  p.  363,  364.  CaidoniM,  Hkt 
de  TAfriqae  et  de  I'Eepagne,  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabet,  torn.  2.  p.  t4,  S5. 
I  observe,  and  caimot  reconcile,  the  difference  of  these  writers  in  the  soccesaion 
of  the  Aglabites. 
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Christian  galleys,  which  preserved  their  advantageous 
station  along  the  coast.  The  victory  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  allies,  when  it  was  less  gloriously  decided  in  their 
favour  by  a  sudden  tempest,  which  confounded  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mariners.     The  Christians 
were  sheltered  in  a  friendly  harbour,  while  the  Africans 
were  scattered  and  dashed  in  pieces  among  the  rocks  and 
islands  of  a  hostile  shore.     Those  who  escaped  from 
shipwreck  and  hunger,  neither  found  nor  deserved  mercy 
at  the  hands  of  their  implacable  pursuers.'    The  sword 
and  the  gibbet  reduced  the  dangerous  multitude  of  cap- 
tives ;  and  the  remainder  was  more  usefully  employed, 
to  restore  the  sacred  edifices  which  they  had  attempted 
to  subvert.     The  pohtiflF,  at  the  head  of  the  citizens  and 
allies,  paid  his  grateful  devotion  at  the  shrines  of  the 
apostles ;  and  among  the  spoils  of  this  naval  victory, 
thirteen  Arabian  bows  of  pure  and  massy  silver  were 
suspended  round  the  altar  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
The  reign  of  Leo  the  Fourth  was  employed  in  the  de- 
fence and  ornament  of  the  Roman  state.     The  churches 
were  renewed  and  embellished;   near  four  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  were  consecrated  to  repair  the  losses  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  his  sanctuary  was  decorated  with  a  plate 
of  gold  the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds, 
embossed  with  the  portraits  of  the  pope  and  emperor, 
and  encircled  with  a  string  of  pearls.  Yet  this  vain  mag- 
nificence reflects  less  glory  on  the  character  of  Leo,  than 
the  paternal  care  with  which  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Horta 
and  Ameria;  and  transported  the  wandering  inhabitants 
of  Centumcellae  to  his  new  foundation   of  Leopolis, 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea-shore."*  By  his  liberality  a  co- 
lony of  Corsicans,  with  their  wives  and  children,  was 
planted  in  the  station  of  Porto  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber ; 
the  falling  city  was  restored  for  their  use,  the  fields  and  ^ 
vineyards  were  divided  among  the  new  settlers  :  their 

"  BereUi  COborographia  Italian Medii  M^  p.  106.  3080  l>a>  illustrated  Can- 
tamcellK,  Leopolik,  CivitaA  Leonina,  and  the  other  places  of  the  Roman  dotchj. 
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first  efforts  were  assisted  by  a  gift  of  horses  and  cattle ; 
and  the  hardy  exiles,  who  breathed  revenge  against  the 
Saracens,  swore  to  live  and  die  under  the  standard  of 
St.  Peter.  The  nations  of  the  west  and  north  who  visited 
the  threshold  of  the  apostles,  had  gradually  formed  the 
large  and  populous  suburb  of  the  Vatican,  and  their  va- 
rious habitations  were  distinguished,  in  the  langus^e  of 
the  times,  as  the  schools  of  the  Greeks  and  Goths,  of  the 
Lombards  and  Saxons.  But  this  venerable  spot  was  still 
open  to  sacrilegious  insult :  the  design  of  enclosing  it 
with  walls  and  towers  exhausted  all  that  authority  could 
command,  or  charity  would  supply ;  and  the  pious  la- 
bour of  four  years  was  animated  in  every  season,  and  at 
every  hour,  by  the  presence  of  the  inde&tigable  pontiff! 
The  love  of  &me,  a  generous  but  worldly  passion,  may 
Founda-  ^^  detected  in  the  name  of  the  Leonine  city, 
tionofthe  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Vatican;  yet  the 
city,  pride  of  the  dedication  was  tempered  with 
A,  .85t.  ciii-igtiaji  penance  and  humility.  The  boundary 
was  trod  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  barefoot  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes ;  the  songs  of  triumph  were  modulated 
to  psalms  and  litanies.;  the  walls  were  besprinkled  with 
holy  water ;  and  the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a 
prayer,  that  under  the  guardian  care  of  the  apostles  and 
the  angelic  host,  both  the  old  and  the  new  Rome  might 
ever  be  preserved  pure,  prosperous,  and  impregnable.* 
The  Amo-  ^^  cmpcror  Theophilus,  son  of  Michael  the 
^  ''^  Stammerer,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  high- 
Theophi-  spirited  princes  who  reigned  at  Constantinople 
Mo^m,  during  the  middle  age.  In  offensive  or  defensive 
A.  D.  838.  ,^j^^^  jj^  marched  in  person  five  times  against  the 
Saracens,  formidable  in  his   attack,  esteemed  by  the 

X  The  Arabs  and  the  Gieeka  ace  alike  ailent  conceming  the  i&Tasion  of  Rome 
by  the  Africans.  The  Latin  chronicles  do  not  afford  modi  instmctton.  (See  the 
Annals  of  Baronios  and  Pagi.^  Cor  authentic  and  contemporary  guide  for  the 
popes  of  the  ninth  century  is  Anastasios,  librarian  of  the  Roman  church.  His  life 
of  Leo  IV.  contains  twenty-foux  pages  (p.  175—199.  edit  Paris);  and  if  a  great 
part  consist  of  superstitious  triiAs,  we  must  blame  or  commend  his  hero,  who  was 
much  oftener  in  a  church  than  in  a  camp. 
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enemy  in  his  losses  and  defeat  In  the  last  of  these  ex- 
peditions he  penetrated  into  Syria,  aiul  besieged  the 
obscure  town  of  Sozopetra,  the  casual  birth-place 
of  the  caliph  Motassem,  whose  father  Haran  was  at- 
tended in  peace  or  war  by  the  most  favourite  of  his 
wives  and  concubines.  The  revolt  of  a  Persian  im- 
postor employed  at  that  moment  the  arms  of  the  Sara- 
cen, and  he  could  intercede  in  favour  of  a  place  for  which 
he  felt  and  acknowledged  some  degree  of  filial  affection. 
These  solicitations  determined  the  emperor  to  wound  his 
pride  in  to  sensible  a  part.  Sozopetra  was  levelled  with 
the  ground,  the  Syrian  prisoners  were  marked  or  muti- 
lated with  ignominious  cruelty,  and  a  thousand  female 
captives  were  forced  away  from  the  adjacent  territory. 
Among  these  a  matron  of  the  house  of  Abbas  invoked, 
in  ttn  agony  of  despair,  the  name  of  Motassem ;  and  the 
ini^hs  of  the  Greeks  engaged  the  honour  of  her  kinsman 
to  avenge  his  indignity,  and  to  answer  her  appeal. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  youngest  had  been  confined  to  Anatolia, 
Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Circassia ;  this  fironti^  station 
had  exercised  his  military  talents ;  and  among  his  acci- 
dental claims  to  the  name  of  Octtmary^  the  most  meri- 
torious are  the  dght  battles  which  he  gained  or  fought 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  In  this  personal 
quarrel,  ihe  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  re- 
cruited fh>m  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  and  the  Turkish  hofdes^: 
hi^  cavalry  might  be  numerous,  though  we  should  de- 
duct some  myriads  from  the  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
horses  of  the  royal  stables ;  and  the  expense  of  the 
armament  was  computed  at  four  millions  steriing,  or  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  From  Tarsus,  the 
place  of  assembly,  the  Saracens  advanced  in  diree  divi- 
sions along  the  high  road  of  Constantinople :  Motassem 

7  The  saiBfe  number  was  applied  to  the  followiz^  cizcttmstance  in  the  life  of  Mo- 
taisem :  he  was  the  t^ht\  oi  tne  Abbassides ;  he  reigned  ti^i  years,  t^fc<  months, 
and  eifht  days  \  left  etgAt  sons,  djgfti  daughters,  dgfct  thousand  slaves,  djgftt  millioas 
o  gold. 

2  L.2 
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himself  commanded  the  centre,  and  the  vanguard  was 
given  to  liis  son  Abbas,  who,  in  the  trial  of  the  first 
adventures,  might  succeed  with  the  more  gloiy,  or  fedl 
with  the  least  reproach.  In  the  revenge  of  his  injury, 
the  caliph  prepared  to  retaliate  a  similar  affiroht  The 
father  of  Theophilus  was  a  native  of  Amorium'  in 
Phiygia :  the  original  seat  of  the  imperial  house  had 
been  adorned  with  privileges  and  monuments;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  indifference  of  the  people,  Con- 
stantinople itself  was  scarcely  of  more  value'in  the  eyes 
of  the  sovereign  and  his  court.  The  name  of  Amorium 
was  inscribed  on  the  shields  of  the  Saracais ;  and  their 
three  armies  were  again  united  under  the  walls  of  the 
devoted  city.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  wisest  coun*- 
sellors,  to  evacuate  Amorium,  to  remove  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  abandon  the  empty  structures  to  the  vain  resent- 
ment of  the  barbarians.  The  empqror  embraced  the 
more  generous  resolution  of  defending,  in  a  siege  and 
battle,  the  countiy  of  his  ancestors.  When  the  armies 
drew  near,  the  front  of  the  Mahometan  line  appeared  to 
a  Homan  eye  more  closely  planted  with  spears  and 
javelins ;  but  the  event  of  the  action  was  not  glorious  on 
either  side  to  the  national  troops.  The  Arabs  were 
broken^  but  it  was  by  the  swords  of  thirty  thousand  Per- 
sians, who  had  obtained  service  and  settlement  in  the 
Byzantine  empire.  The  Greeks  were  repulsed  and  van* 
quished,  but  it  was  by  the  arrows  of  the  Turkish  cavalry : 
and  had  not  their  bow-strings  been  damped  and  relaxed 
by  the  evening  rain,  very  few  of  the  Christians  could 
have  escaped  with  the  emperor  from  the  field. of  battle. 
They  breathed  at  Dorylseum,  at  the  distance  of  three 
days ;  and  Theophilus,  reviewing  his  trembling  squa- 
drons, forgave  the  common  flight  both  of  the  prince  and 
people.     After  this  discovery  of  his  weakness,  he  vainly 

>  Amorium  is  seldom  mentioned  by  the  old  geograplien,  and  totally  forgotten  in 
the  Roman  Itineraries.  After  the  sixth  century,  it  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  at 
length  the  metropolis  of  the  new  Galatia.  (CaroL  Seto.  Paolo,  Geogre^.  Sacra, 
p.  954,)  The  ci^  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  if  we  should  read  Ammuria,  not  An- 
uria, m  the  text  of  Ihe  Nubian  Geographer,  (p.  fS6.) 
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hoped  to  deprecate  the  fate  of  Amorium :  theine^torable 
caliph  rejected  with  contempt  his  prayers  and  promises; 
and  detained  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  the  witnesses 
of  his  great  revenge.  They  had  nearly  been  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  shame.  The  vigorous  assaults  of  fifty-five 
days  were  encountered  by  a  faithful  governor,  a  veteran 
garrison,  and  a  desperate  people;  and  the  Saracens 
must  have  raised  the  siege  if  a  domestic  traitor  had  not 
pointed  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  a  place  which 
was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and  a  bull. 
The  vow  of  Motassem  was  accomplished  with  nnre^ 
lenting  rigour :  tired,  rather  than  satiated,  with  destruc- 
tion, he  returned  to  his  new  palace  of  Samara,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the  unfortunate  Theo- 
philus  implored  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid  of  his  western 
rival  the  emperor  of  the  Franks.  Yet  in  the  siege  of 
Amorium  above  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  perished: 
their  loss  had  been  revenged  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty 
thousand  Christians,  and  the  sufierings  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  captives,  who  were  treated  as  the  most  atrocious 
criminals.  Mutual  necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the 
exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners  ;**  but  in  the  national 
and  religious  conflict  of  the  two  empires,  peace  was 
without  confidence,  and  war  without  mercy.  Quarter  was 
^seldom  given  in  the  field ;  those  who  escaped  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  were  condemned  to  hopeless  servitude,  or 
exquisite  torture ;  and  a  Catholic  emperor  relates,  with 
visible  satisfaction,  the  execution  of  the  Saracens  of 
Crete,  who  were  flayed  alive,  or  plunged  into  caldrons 

*■  In  tbe  east  lie  was  styled  Av^X'>(>  ^Contmuator  Theopliazi.  lib.  S.  p.  84.)  but 
sucli  was  the  ignorance  of  the  west,  tnat  his  ambassadors,  ia  public  discourse, 
might  boldly  narrate,  de  victoriis,  quas  adversus  exteras  bellaado  gentes  coditus 
fuerat  assecutus.  (Annalist.  Bertinian.  apud  Pagi,  torn.  3.  p.  720.) 

i>  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  167, 168.)  relates  one  of  these  singular  transactions 
on  the  bridge  of  the  river  Lamus  in  Cilicia,  the  limit  of  the  two  empires,  and  one 
day's  journey  westward  of  Tarsus.  (D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienue,  torn.  2.  p.  91 .) 
Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  Moslems,  eighthundred  women  and  children, 
one  hundred  confederates,  were  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  Greeks.  Tbey 
passed  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they  reached  their  respec- 
tive friends,  they  shouted  AUah  Aehar,  and  Kyrie  EUuon,  Many  of  the  prisoners  of 
Amorium  were  probably  among  them,  but  in  the  same  year  (A.  H.  231.)  the  mo 
llustriouB  of  them,  the  forty-two  martyrs,  were  beheaded  by  the  caliph's  order^ 
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of  boiling  oil.''  To  a  point  of  honour  Motassem  had 
sacrificed  a  floiirishing  city,  .two  hundred  thousandlives, 
and  the  property  of  millions*  The  same  caliph  de- 
scended from  ki5  horse,  and  dirtied  his  robe  to  relieve 
die  distress  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  who,  with  his  laden 
ass,  had  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On  which  of  these 
actions  did  he  reflect  with  the  most  pleasure,  when  he 
was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death  1^ 
DiMden  With  Motasscm,  the  eighth  of  the  Abbassides, 
i^utiah  the  glory  of  his  family  and  nation  expired.  When 
jp^^j  the  Arabian  conquerors  had  spread  themsdves 
—sro.&cover  the  east,  and  were  mingled  with  the  servile 
crowds  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  they  insensibly  lost 
the  freebom  and  martial  virtues  of  the  desert.  The  cou- 
rage of  the  south  is  the  artificial  fruit  of  discipline  and 
prejudice;  the  active  power  of  enthusiasm  had  decayed, 
and  the  mercenary  forces  of  the  caliphs  were  recruited 
in  those  climates  of  the  north,  of  which  valour  is  the 
hardy  and  spontaneous  production.  Of  the  Turks,^  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the  robust  youths, 
eilber  taken  in  war  or  purchased  in  trade,  were  educated 
in  the.  exercises  of  the  field,  and  the  profession  of  the 
Mah<Hnetan  faith.  The  Turkish  guards  stood  in  arms 
found  the  throne  of  their  benefactor,  and  their  chiefe 
usurped  the  dominion  of  the  palace  and  the  provinces. 
M otassem,  the  first  author  of  this  dangerous  example,  in- 
duced into  the  capital  above  fifty  thousand  Turks:  their 
licentious  conduct  provoked  the  public  indignation,  and 
the  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  people  induced  the 
caliph  to  retire  from  Bagdad,  and  establish  his  own  re- 

B  Cfiosta&tin.  Porpbyiogenittts,  ia  Vit.  Basil,  c.  61.  p.  1B6.  TliesB  Sanceni  were 
indeed  treated  with  peoviliar  severity  bs  piiatei  and  renegadoes. 
■  '  Forllieophiliu,  Motasdem,  and  the  Amorian  war,  see  the  GcmtuiQaior  of  Theo> 
phanes,  (lib.  3.  p.  77—84.)  Oenesiot,  (hb.  S.  p.  24-^34.)  Cedx«Qii0,(328-<*532.>; 
Klmacin,  (Hist.  Saiacen.  p.  180.)  Abolphaiagias,  (Dynast  p.  166, 166.)  Abalfed% 
(Amnal.  Moslem,  p.  191.)  d'Herbelot.  (BiUiot.  Oxientale,  p.  699,  640.) 

«  M.  de  Gttignes,  who  sometimes  leaps,  and  sometimes  stumbles,  in  the  golf  be- 
tween Oiinese  and  Mahometan  story,  thinks  he  can  see  that  these  Toiks  are  the 
Hoei-fce,  alias  the  Kactche,  or  high-waggont ;  that  they  were  divided  into  fifteen 
hordes,  from  China  and  Siberia  toihe  dominions  of  the  caliphs  andSamanides,  &c. 
(Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  9.  p.  1— 3S.  124--13].) 
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sidence  and  the  camp  of  his  barbarian  favourites  at  Sa- 
mara 6n  the  Tigris,  about  twelve  leagues  above  the  city 
of  Peace/  His  son  Motawakkel  was  a  jealous  and  cruel 
tyrant :  odious  to  his  subjects,  he  cast  himself  on  the  fi- 
delity of  the  strangers,  and  these  strangers,  ambitious  and 
apprehensive,  were  tempted  by  the  rich  promise  of  a  re- 
volution. At  the  instigation,  or  at  least  in  the  cause  of 
his  son,  they  burst  into  his  apartment  at  the  hour  of  sup- 
per, and  the  caliph  was  cut  into  seven  pieces  by  the  same 
swords  which  he  had  recently  distributed  among  the 
guards  of  hb  life  and  throne.  To  this  throne,  yet  stream- 
ing with  a  father's  blood,  Montasser  was  triumphantly 
led ;  but  in  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  found  only  the 
pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  If  he  wept  at  the  sight  of 
an  old  tapestry  which  represented  the  crime  and  punisl^- 
ment  of  the  sons  of  Chosroes;  if  his  days  were  abridged 
by  grief  and  remorse,  we  may  allow  some  pity  to  a  par- 
ricide, who  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  he 
had  lost  both  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  After 
this  act  of  treason,  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the  garment 
and  walking-staff  of  Mahomet,  were  given  and  torn 
away  by  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  in  four  years  cre- 
ated, deposed,  and  murdered  three  commanders  of  the 
faithful.  As  often  as  the  Turks  were  inflamed  by  fear, 
or  ravage,  or  avarice,  these  caliphs  were  dragged  by  the 
feet,  exposed  naked  to  the  scorching  sun,  beaten  with  iron 
clubs,,  and  compelled  to  purchase,  by  the  abdication  of 
their  d^nity,  a  short  reprieve  of  inevitable  fate.^  At 
length,  however,  the  fury  of  the  tempest  was  spent  or  di- 
verted: the  Abbassides  returned  to  the  less  turbulent  re- 
sidence of  Bagdad;  the  insolence  of  the  Turks  was 

'  He  changed  the  old  names  of  Sumere,  or  Sajnara,  into  the  fanciful  title  of 
Sermm-rai,  that  which  gives  pleasure  at  first  sight.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque 
Orientals,  p.  808.  D'Anville,  r£aphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  97,  98.) 

e  Take  a  specimen,  the  death  of  the  caliph  Motaz :  Correptum  pedibus  petra- 
hunt,  etsudihus  probe  permulcant,  et  spoliatum  laceris  vestibus  in  sole  collocant, 
pre  cajus,  acernmo  sestft  pedes  altonis  attolebat  et  demittebat  Adstantium  aliauis 
misero  colaphos  continuo  ingerebat,  quos  ille  obiectis  manibus  avertere  studeoat 

Quo  facto  traditus  tortori  fuit  totoque  tnduo  cibo  potoque  prohibitus. . .  . 

Suffocatus,  &c.  (AbuJfeda,  p.  206.)  Of  the  caliph  Mohtadi,  he  says,  cervices  ipsi 
perpetuis  ictibus  contimdebant,  testiculosque  pedibus  conculcabant  (p.  208,) 
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curbed  with  a  firmer  and  more  skilful  hand,  and  their 
numbers  were  divided  and  destroyed  in  foreign  warfare. 
But  the  nations  of  the  east  had  been  taught  to  trample 
on  the  successors  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  blessings  of 
domestic  peace  were  obtained  by  the  relaxation  of  strength 
and  discipline.  So  uniform  are  the  mischiefs  of  military 
despotism,  that  I  seem  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  praeto- 
rians of  Rome.** 

fiiM  and  While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  damped 
S^^'^y  the  business,  the  pleasure,  and  the  knowledge 
T^^^  of  the  affe,  it  burnt  with  concentrated  heat  in  the 
—951  breasts  of  the  chosen  few,  the  congenial  spirits, 
who  were  ambitious  of  reigning  either  in  this  world  or 
in  the  next.  How  carefully  soever  the  book  of  prophecy 
had  been  sealed  by  the  apostle  of  Mecca,  the  wishes,  and 
(if  we  may  profane  the  word)  even  the  reason,  of  fana- 
ticism, might  believe  that,  after  the  successive  missions  of 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet, 
the  same  God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  would  reveal  a  still 
more  perfect  and  permanent  law.  In  the  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cufa,  an  Arabian  preacher,  of  the 
name  of  Carmath,  assumed  the  lofty  and  incompre- 
hensible style  of  the  guide,  the  director,  the  demon- 
stration, the  word,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  camel,  the  herald 
of  the  Messiah,  who  had  conversed  with  him  in  a  human 
shape,  and  the  representative  of  Mohammed  the  son  of 
Ali,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 
In  his  mystic  volume,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  were  re- 
fined to  a  more  spiritual  sense  :  he  relaxed  the  duties  o^ 
ablution,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage ;  allowed  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  wine  and  forbidden  fruit;  and  nourished 
the  fervour  of  bis  disciples  by  the  daily  repetition  of  fifty 
prayers.  The  idleness  and  ferment  of  the  rustic  crowd 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  of  Cufa ;  a 

k  See  under  the  reigns  of  Motaasem,  Motawakkel,  Mostanser,  Mostain,  MoCas, 
Mohtadi,  and  Motamed*  in  the  Bibliotheqae  of  d'Herbelot,  and  the  now  familiar 
Annals  of  Ehnacin,  AbtilpharagiuSi  and  ^Jyulfeda. 
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timid  persecution  assisted  the  progress  of  the  new  sect, 
and  the  name  of  the  prophet  became  more  revered  after 
his  person  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  world.  His 
twelve  apostles  dispersed  themselves  among  the  Be- 
doweens,  a  race  of  men  (says  Abulfeda)  equally  devoid 
of  reason  and  religion;  and  the  success  of  their  preach- 
ing seemed  to  threaten  Arabia  with  a  new  revolution. 
The  Carmathians  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  sincie  they 
disclaimed  the  title  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  ab- 
horred the  worldly  pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad. 
They  were  susceptible  of  discipline,  since  they  vowed  a 
blind  and  absolute  submission  to  their  imam,  who  was 
called  to  the  prophetic  office  by  the  voice  of  God  and 
the  people.  Instead  of  the  legal  tithes,  he  claimed  the 
fifth  of  their  substance  and  spoil :  the  most  flagitious  sins 
Theirmiu- w^^^  uo  morc  than  the  type  of  disobedience; 
^  «*-  and  the  brethren  were  united  and  concealed  by 
A.D/9oo,an  oath  of  secresy.  After  a  bloody  conflict,  they 
prevailed  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  along  the 
Persian  gulf:  far  and  wide,  the  tribes  of  the  desert  were 
subject  to  the  sceptre,  or  rather  to  the  sword,  of  Abu 
Said  and  his  son  Abu  Taher ;  and  these  rebellious  imams 
could  muster  in  the  field  a  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
fanatics.  The  mercenaries  of  the  caliph  were  dismayed 
at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  neither  asked  nor  ac- 
cepted quarter;  and  the  difference  between  them,  in  for- 
titude and  patience,  is  expressive  of  the  change  which 
three  centuries  of  prosperity  had  effected  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Arabians.  Such  troops  were  discomfited  in 
eveiy  action ;  the  cities  of  Racca  and  Baalbec,  of  Cufa, 
and  Bassora,  were  taken  and  pillaged;  Bagdad  was  filled 
with  consternation ;  and  the  caliph  trembled  behind  the 
veils  of  his  palace.  In  a  daring  inroad  beyond  the  Tigris, 
Abu  Taher  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  with  no 
more  than  five  hundred  horse.  By  the  special  order  of 
Moctader,  the  bridges  had  been  broken  down,  and  the 
person  or  head  of  the  rebel  was  expected  every  hour  by 
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tlfte  coflpomi^der  of  the  £E|ithful.     His  Ueut^nant,  from  a 
motive  of  fe$ur  or  pitjr,  apprised  Ab^  Tahi^r  of  his  danger, 
and  recommended  a  speady  escie^.     Vgur  master  (said 
the  intrepid  Carmathian  to  the  messenger)  i^  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thousand  soldiers;  three  such  men  as  these  are 
wanting  in  his  host :  at  the  same  instant,  turning  to  three 
of  his  companions^  he  pomm^ded  the  first  to  plunge  a 
dagger  into  his  breast,  the  second  to  leap  into  the  Tigris, 
and  the  third  to  ca^t  himself  headlong  down  a  precipice. 
Jhey  obeyed  without  a  murmur.     Relate  (continued 
the  imam)  what  you  have  seen :  before  the  evemngyour 
general  shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs.    Before  the 
evening,  the  CAmp  was  3nrprised  and  the  menace  was 
executed.     The  rapine  of  the  Carmathians  was  sancti- 
fied by  their  aversion  to  the  worship  of  Mecca :  they 
robbed  a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  and  twenty  thousand  de- 
vout Moslems  were  abandoned  on  the  burning  sands  to 
TheypU.  a  death  of  hunger  and  thirst.    Another  year 
ISSeca,    *^®y  suflFered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed  without  in- 
A.D.9S9.terniptiou;  but,  in  the  festival  pf  devotion,  Abu 
Taher  stormed  the  holy  city,  and  trampled  on  the  most 
venerable  relics  of  the  Mahometan  faith.    Thirty  thou- 
sand citizens  and  strangers  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the 
pacred  precincts  were  polluted  by  the  byrial  pf  three 
thousand  dead  bodies ;  the  well  of  Zemzem  overflowed 
with  blood;  the  golden  spout  was  forced  from  its  place; 
the  veil  of  the  Caaba  was  divided  among  these  impious 
sectaries ;  and  the  black  stone,  the  first  monument  pf 
the  nation,  was  borne  away  in  triumph  to  their  capital. 
After  this  deed  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  they  contiDued 
to  infest  the  confines  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  but  the 
vital  principle  of  enthusiasm  had  withered  at  the  root. 
Their  scruples  or  their  avarice  again  opened  the  pilgri- 
mage of  Mecca,  and  restored  the  black  stone  of  the 
Caaba ;  and  it  is  needless  to  inquire  into  what  factions 
they  were  broken,  or  by  whose  swords  they  were  finally 
extirpated.     The  sect  of  the  Carmathians  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  the  second  visible  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  caliphs/ 

Revolt  of  ^^  third  and  most  obvious  cause  was  the 
the  pro-  weight  and  magnitude  of  the  empire  itself.  The 
iL  ^800  caliph  AlmaiQon  might  proudly  assert,  that  it  was 
""^^  easier  for  him  to  rule  the  east  and  the  west,  than 
to  manage  a  chess  board  of  two  feet  square  ;**  yet  I  sus- 
pect, that  in  both  those  games  he  was  guilty  of  many 
fatal  mistakes;  and  I  perceive,  that  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces the  authority  of  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the 
Abbassides  was  already  impaired.  The  analogy  of  des-^ 
potism  invests  the  representative  with  the  fiiU  majesty  of 
the  prince;  the  division  and  balance  of  powers  might 
relax  the  habits  of  obedience,  might  encourage  the  pas- 
sive subject  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  administratbn 
of  civil  government.  He  who  is  bom  in  the  purple  is 
seldom  worthy  to  reign;  but  the  elevation  of  a  private 
man,  of  a  peasant  perhaps,  or  a  slave,  affords  a  strong 
presumption  of  his  courage  and  capacity.  The  viceroy 
of  a  remote  kingdom  aspires  to  secure  the  property  and 
inheritance  of  his  precarious  trust;  the  nations  must  re- 
joice in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  command 
of  armies  and  treasures  are  at  once  the  object  and  the  in- 
strument of  his  ambition.  A  change  was  scarcely  visible 
as  long  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliph  were  content  with 
their  vicarious  title;  while  they  solicited  for  themselves 
or  their  sons  a  renewal  of  the  imperial  grant,  and  still 
maintained  on  the  coin,  and  in  the  public  prayers,  the 
name  and  prerogative  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
But  in  the  long  and  hereditary  exercise  of  power,  they 
assumed  the  pride  and  attributes  of  royalty;  the  alter- 
native of  peace  or  war,  of  reward  or  punishment,  de- 
pended solely  on  their  will;  and  the  revenues  of  the  go- 

1  For  the  sect  of  the  CaimathianB,  conault  £hiiaem,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  219. 224. 
229. 251 .  238. 241. 24S.)  Abulpharagius,  (Dynastp.  179^1 82.)  Abulfeda,  (Annal. 
Moslem,  p.  218, 219,  &c.  245. 265.  274.)  and  d*Herbelot  (Bibliotheque  Onentale, 
p.  256—258.  635.)  I  find  some  inconsistencies  of  theology  and  chionology,  which 
It  would  not  be  easy  nor  of  much  ji^portance  to  reconcile. 

k  Hyde,  Syntagma  Dissertat.  torn.' 2.  p.  57.  in  Hist.  Shahiludii. 
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verament  were  reserved  for  local  services  or  private 
magnificence.  Instead  of  a  regular  supply  of  men  and 
money,  the  successors  of  the  prophet  were  flattered  with 
the  ostentatious  gift  of  an  elephant,  or  a  cast  of  hawks, 
a  suit  of  silk  hangings,  or  some  pounds  of  musk  and 
amber.' 

.  After  the  revolt  of  Spain,  from  the  temporal 

pendent  and  Spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Abbassides,  the 
djnattiee.  g^^  symptous  of  disobedieucc  broke  forth  in  the 
province  of  Africa.  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Aglab,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  vigilant  and  rigid  Harun,  bequeathed  to 
TheArfa-  ^^  dynasty  of  the  Aglabites  the  inheritance  of 
bites7A.D.  his  name  and  power.     The  indolence  or  policy 

800—941  '  . 

of  the  caliphs  dissembled  the  injury  and  loss> 
^,^^**""  and  pursued  only  with  poison  the  founder  of  the 
8«9-9or  ^^^^*'^^>°  ^^o  erected  the  kingdom  and  city  of 
The  Take-  Fcz  ou  the  shorcs  of  the  western  ocean."  In  the 
A.  D,  east,  the  first  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Taherites/' 
8i3-87t.  ^jjg  posterity  of  the  valiant  Taher,  who,  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  sons  of  Harun,  had  served  with  too 
much  zeal  and  success  the  cause  of  Almamon,  the 
younger  brother.  He  v^as  sent  into  honourable  exile, 
to  command  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus;  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  successors,  who  reigned  in  Chorasan  till 
till  the  fourth  generation,  was  palliated  by  their  modest 

1  The  dynasties  of  the  Arabian  empire  may  be  stadied  in  the  Annals  of  Ehniicim* 
Abulpharagius,  and  Abolfeda*  under  the  proper  years ;  in  the  dictionair  of  d'Her* 
belot,  under  the  proper  names.  The  tables  of  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn. 
1.)  exhibit  a  general  chronology  of  the  east,  interspersed  with  some  historical 
anecdotes;  but  his  attachment  to  national  blood  has  sometimes  confounded  the 
order  of  time  and  place. 

B  The  AJgabites  and  Edrisites  are  the  professed  subjects  of  M.  de  Cardouie. 
(Hist  d^Afhque  et  de  1*  Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  tom.  f  .p.  1 — 6S. 

B  To  escape  the  reproach  of  error,  I  must  criticise  the  inaccuracies  of  M.  de 
Guignes  (tom.  1.  p.  359.)  concerning  the  Ednsites.  1.  The  dynasty  and  city  of  Fes 
could  not  be  founded  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  173,  since  the  founder  was  a  poii' 
humoui  child  of  a  descendant  of  Ali,  who  fled  from  Mecca  in  the  year  168.  3.  This 
founder,  Edris,  the  son  of  Edris,  instead  of  living  to  the  improbable  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  A .  H.  313,  died  A.  H.  214,  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  3.  The 
dynasty  ended  A.  H.  307,  twenty-three  years  sooner  than  it  is  fixed  by  the  historian 
of  the  Huns.    See  the  accurate  Annals  of  Abulfeda,  p.  158, 159.  185.  S38. 

o  llie  dynasties  of  the  Taheritos  and  Soffarides,  with  the  rise  of  that  of  the  Sa- 
manides,  are  described  in  the  original  history  and  Latin  version  of  Mirchond :  yet 
the  most  interesting  facts  had  already  been  drained  by  the  diligence  of  M.d*Hei^ 
belot. 
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and  respectful  demeanour,  the  happiness  of  their  subjects 
and  the  security  of  their  frontier.  They  were  supplanted 
by  one  of  those  adventurers  so  frequent  in  the  annals  of 
the  east,  who  left  his  trade  of  a  brazier  (from  whence  the 
The  Sof-  ^ame  of  Soffarides)  for  the  profession  of  a  robber 
^^*  In  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  treasure  of  the  prince 
87JI— 90J.  of  Sistan,  Jacob,  the  son  of  Leith,  stumbled  over 
a  lump  of  salt,  which  he  unwarily  tasted  with  his  tongue. 
Salt,  among  the  orientals,  is  the  symbol  of  hospitality, 
and  the  pious  robber  immediately  retired  without  spoil 
or  damage.  The  discovery  of  this  honourable  behaviour 
recommended  Jacob  to  pardon  and  trust;  he  led  an 
army  at  first  for  his  benefactor,  at  last  for  himself,  sub- 
dued Persia,  and  threatened  the  residence  of  the  Abbas- 
sides.  On  his  march  towards  Bagdad,  the  conqueror 
was  arrested  by  a  fever..  He  gave  audience  in  bed  to  the 
ambassador  of  the  caliph;  and  beside  him  on  a  table 
were  exposed  a  naked  scimitar,  a  crust  of  brown  bread, 
and  a  bunch  of  onions.  If- 1  die  (said  he),  your  master 
is  delivered  from  his. fears.  Ifllive,  this  micst  deter'- 
mine  between  us.  If  lam  vanquished^  I  can  return  with- 
out  reluctance  to  the  homely  fare  of  my  youth.  From 
the  height  where  he  stood,  the  descent  would  not  have 
been  so  soft  or  harmless:  a  timely  death  secured  his  own 
repose  and  that  of  the  caliph,  who  paid  with  the  most 
lavish  concessions  the  retreat  of  his  brother  Amrou  to 
the  palaces  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan.  The  Abbassides 
were  too  feeble  to  contend,  too  proud  to  forgive :  they 
Tjjgs^.  invited  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Samanides, 
mamdet,  ^^ho  passcd  the  Oxus  with  ten  thousand  horse, 
874-I999  so  poor,  that  their  stirrups  were  of  wood ;  so  brave 
that  they  vanquished  the  Sofiarian  army,  eight  times 
more  numerous  than  their  own.  The  captive  Amrou  was 
t9ent  in  chains,  a  grateful  offspring  to  the  court  of  Bagdad, 
and  as  the  victor  was  content  with^  the  inheritance  of 
Transoxiania  and  Chorasan,  the  realms  of  Persia  returned 
for  awhile  to  the  alkgiance  of  the  caliphs.     The  pro- 
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Yinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  twice  dismembered  by 
TheToQ.  their  Turkish  slaves,  of  the  race  of  Toulon  and 
aTdT*  Ikshid.^  These  barbarianSy  in  religion  and  man- 
^^^'  ners  the  countrymen  of  Mahomet,  eme^ed  from 
»Judite»,  the  bloody  factions  of  the  palace  to  a  provincial 
994-^68. command  and  an  independent  throne:  their 
names  became  famous  and  formidable  in  their  time;  but 
the  founders  of  these  two  potent  dynasties  confessed, 
either  in  words  or  actions  the  vanity  of  ambition.  The 
first  on  his  death-bed  implored  the  mercy  of  God  to  a 
sinner,  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  his  own  power :  the  se- 
cond, in  the  midst  of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and 
eight  thousand  slaves,  concealed  from  every  human  eye 
the  chamber  where  he  attempted  to  sleep.  Their  sons 
were  educated  in  the  vices  of  kings;  and  both  Egypt 
and  Syria  were  recovered  and  possessed  by  the  AblxBis- 
sides  during  an  interval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  decline 
of  their  empire,  Mesopotamia,  with  the  important  cities 
of  Mosul  and  Aleppo,  w<as  occupied  by  the  Arabian 
The  Hama-  princcs  of  the  tribe  of  Hamadan.  The  poets  of 
^^^  their 'court  could  repeat,  without  a  blush,  that 
—1001.  nature  had  formed  their  countenances  for  beanty, 
their  tongues  for  eloquence,  and  their  hands  for  libera- 
lity and  valour:  but  the  genuine  tale  of  the  elevation 
and  reign  of  the  Hamadanitts  exibits  a  scene  of  trea- 
chery, murder,  and  parricide.  At  the  same  fatal  period 
the  Persian  kingdom  was  again  usurped  by  the  dynasty 
The  Bo-  of  the  BowiikSj  by  the  sword  of  three  brothers, 
a!*d!'9«s  who,  under  various  names,  were  styled  the  sup- 
—1005.  pQrt  1^^  columns  of  the  state,  and  who,  from  the 
Caspian  sea  to  the  ocean,  would  suffer  no  tyrants  but 
themselves.  Under  their  reign,  the  language  and  genius 
of  Persia  revived,  and  the  Arabs,  three  hundred  and  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  were  deprived  of  the 
sceptre  of  the  east? 

P  M.  4e  OtiigneB  (Hut.  dea  Hans,  torn.  S.  p.  134— 154.)haa  exhausted  theToa- 
lunides  and  Ikshidites  of  £^t,  and  thrown  aome  light  on  the  Camuithiaaa  and 
Hamadaniteg. 
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Fallen  Kahdi,  the  twentietli  of  the  Abbassides,  and  the 

state  of    thirty-ninth  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  was 
fiphsof    the  last  who  deserved  the  title  of  commander  of 
A?i).936.  th^  faithful  ;**  the  last  (says  Abulfeda)  who  spoke 
^^         to  the  people,  or  conversed  with  the  learned;  the 
last  who,  in  the  expense  of  his  household,  represented 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  caliphs.  After 
him,  the  lords  of  the  eastern  world  were  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  misery,  and  exposed  to  the  blows  and  insults 
of  a  servile  condition.     The  revolt  of  the  provinces  cir- 
cumscribed their  dominions  within  the  walls  of  Bagdad ; 
but  that  capital  still  contained  an  innumerable  multitude, 
vain  of  their  past  fortune,  discontented  with  their  present 
state,  and  oppressed  by  the  demands  of  a  treasury,  which 
had  formly  been  replenished  by  the  spoil  and  tribute  of 
nations.     Their  idleness  was  exercised  by  faction  and 
controversy  under  the  mask  of  piety,  the  rigid  followers 
of  HanbaV  invaded  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  burst 
into  the  houses  of  plebeians  and  princes,  spilled  the  wine, 
broke  the  instruments,  beat  the  musicians,  and  disho- 
noured, with  infamous  suspicions,  the  associates  of  every 
handsome  youth.     In  each  profession,  which  allowed 
room  for  two  persons,  the  one  was  a  votary,  the  other  an 
antagonist,  of  Ali ;  and  the  Abbassides  were  awakened 
by  the  clamorous  grief  of  the  sectaries,  who  denied  their 
title,  and  cursed  their  progenitors.     A  turbulent  people 
could  only  be  repressed  by  a  military  force ;  but  who 
could  satisfy  the  avarice,  to  assert  the  discipline,  of  the 

4  Hie  eflt  ultiinus  chalifah  qui  multom  atqae  siepius  pro  concione  peronrit  •  .  • 
Fait  etiam  oltimiu  qui  oliom  cum  eruditU  et  f^QtiB  bominibufl  fallere  hilariterqqe 
agere  soleret.  tJltixDus  tandem  chalifarum  cui  sumptus,  sdpendia,  reditus,  et  tie- 
saori,  culina,  cstetaque  omais  aulica  pompapriorum  chalifaziim  ad  infttar  compa- 
rata  ^erint  Videbimus  euim  paullo  post  quam  indignis  ct  semlibua  ludibriiB  eza- 
ttitati,  quam  ad  humilen  fortonam  ulUmumque  contemptnm  abjecti  fueriat  la  q«oii- 
dam  potentissuni  totiua  terrarum  Orientaiium  orbis  domini.  Abulfed.  Aimal. 
Moslem,  p.  261.  I  haTe  given  this  passage  as  ilie  manner  and  tone  of  Abulfeda; 
but  the  cast  of  Latin  eloquence  belongs  more  properly  to  Reiske.  The  Arabian  his- 
torian (p.  955. 237.  261 — 269.  283,  &c.)  has  supplied  me  with  the  most  interest- 
iagfuts  of  this  paragraph.  *  * 

'  Their  master,  on  a  similiar  occasion,  shewed  himself  of  a  more  indulgent  and 
tolerating  spirit.  Ahmed  £bu  Hanbal,  the  head  of  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects, 
was  bom  at  Bagdad,  A.  H.  164,  and  died  there  A.  H.  241.  He  fought  and  soiFmd 
in  the  dispute  concerning  the  creatioa  of  the  Koran. 
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mercenaries  themselves  ?   The  Africaii  and  the  Turkish 
guards  drew  their  swords  against  each  other,  and  the 
chief  commanders,  the  emirs  al  Omra/  imprisoned  or 
deposed  their  sovereigns,  and  violated  the  sanctuary  of 
the  mosch  and  haram.     If  the  caliphs  escaped  to  the 
camp  or  court  of  any  neighbouring  prince,  their  deliver- 
ance was  a  change  of  servitude,  till  they  were  prompted 
by  despair  to  invite  the  Bowides,  the  sultans  of  Persia, 
who  silenced  the  factions  of  Bagdad  by  their  irresistible 
arms.     The  civil  and  military  powers  were  assumed  by 
Moezaldowlat,  the  second  of  the  three  brothers,  and  a 
stipend  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  assigned 
by  his  generosity  for  the  private  expense  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.     But  on  the  fortieth  day,  at  the 
audience  of  the  ambassadors  of  Chorasan,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  trembling  multitude,  the  caliph  was  drag- 
ged from  his  throne  to  a  dungeon,  by  the  command  of 
the  stranger,  and  the  rude  hands  of  his  Dilemites.     His 
palace  was  pillaged,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  the  mean 
ambition  of  the  Abbassides  aspired  to  the  vacant  station 
of  danger  and  disgrace.     In  the  school  of  adversity,  the 
luxurious  caliphs  resumed  the  grave  and  abstemious  vir- 
tues of  the  primitive  times.     Despoiled  of  their  armour 
and  silken  robes,  they  fasted,  they  prayed,  they  studied 
the  Koran  and  the  tradition  of  the  Sonnites  ;  they  per- 
formed with  zeal  and  knowledge  the  functions  of  their 
ecclesiastical  character.      The  respect  of  nations  still 
waited  on  the  successors  of  the  apostle,  the  oracles  of 
the  law  and  conscience  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  weak- 
ness or  division  of  their  tyrants  sometimes  restored  the 
Abbassides  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.     But  their 
misfortunes  had  been  embittered  by  the  triumph  of  the 
Fatimites,  the  real  or  spurious  progeny  of  Ali.    Arising 

•The  office  of  viner  was  Btfpeneded  by  the  emir  al  Oxaia  Imperator  Impermtimim* 
a  title  fint  inititated  by  Radhi,  and  which  merged  at  lensth  in  the  Bowides  and 
SetjukideB :  rectigalibas,  ettributia,  et  curiis  per  omnes  regionesprsfecit,  jiissit<|iie 
in  omniboB  saggestiBnominia  ejus  in  concionibuB  mentionem  fieri.  (Aba]phangiaa» 
Dynast,  p.  190.)    It  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Elmacin.  (p.  254,  f55,) 
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from  the  extremity  of  Africa,  these  successAil  rivals  ex- 
tinguished in  Egypt  and  Syria,  both  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authority  of  the  Abbassides ;  and  the  monarch 
of  the  Nile  insulted  the  humble  ponti£f  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris. 

Enteipriaee  In  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  the 
Q^i^^  century  which  elapsed  after  the  war  of  Theophi- 
A.D.960.  iijg  an^  Motassem,  the  hostile  transactions  of  the 
two  nations  were  coniSined  to  some  inroads  by  sea  and 
land,  the  fruits  of  their  close  vicinity  and  indelible  ha^ 
tred.  But  when  the  eastern  world  was  convulsed  and 
broken,  the  Greeks  were  roused  from  their  lethargy  by 
the  hopes  of  conquest  and  revenge.  The  Byzantine  em- 
pire, since  the  .accession  of  the  Basilian  race,  had  reposed 
in  peace  and  dignity;  and  they  might  encounter  with 
their  entire  strength  the  front  of  some  petty  emir,  whose 
rear  was  assaulted  and  threatened  by  his  national  foes 
of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  lofty  titles  of  the  morning 
star,  and  the  death  of  the  Saracens,*  were  applied  in  the 
public  acclamations  to  Nicephorus  Phocas,  a  prince  as 
renowned  in  the  camp  as  he  was  unpopular  in  the  city. 
Redtictioii  In  the  subordinate  station  of  great  domestic,  or 
of  Crete.^  general  of  theea8t,he  reduced  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long  defied, 
with  impunity,  the  majes^  of  the  empire.""  His  military 
genius  was  displayed  in  the  conduct  and  success  of  the 
enterprise,  which  had  so  often  failed  with  loss  and  dis- 
honour; The  Saracens  were  confounded  by  the  landing 
of  his  troops  on  safe  and  level  bridges,  which  he  cast 
from  the  vessels  to  the  shore.  Seven  months  were  con- 
sumed in  the  siege  of  Gandia ;  the  despair  of  the  native 

1  Liatprand,  whose  choleric  temper  was  imlntteredby  hie  imeaey  sitnatioii,  sog- 
gests  the  names  of  xeproach  and  contempt  moie  applicable  to  Nicephorus  than  the 
▼ain  titles  of  the  Greeks,  Ecce  venit  steuamatatina,siirgit£oQS»  reverberat  obtntA 
aolis  radios,  pallida  Saracenprom  mors,  Nicephorus  f(i9«v. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  Zonaras,  ndt  h  f»«,  &c,  (torn.  S.  lib.  16. 
p.  197.)  it  is  an  nndoubted  fact,  that  Crete  was  completely  and  finally  sabdned  by 
Nicephorus  Phocas.  (Pagi,  Critica,  tom.  3.  p.  873—875.  Meoxnus,  Cieta,  lib.  3. 
c.7.tom.3.  p.  464,465.) 

VOL.  VI.  2  M 
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Cretans  was  stuDalatcd  by  ike  frequent  aid  of  tkeir  bie- 
thren  of  Africa  and  Spain ;  and,  after  the  mass j  wall 
and  doable  ditch  had  been  stormed  by  tihe  Greeks,  a 
hopeless  conflict  was  still  maintained  in  the  streets  and 
houses  of  the  city.  The  whole  island  was  subdued  in 
the  capital,  and  a  submissive  people  accepted,  without 
resistance,  the  baptism  of  the  conqueror.'  Constanti- 
nople applauded  the  long-forgotten  pomp  of  a  triumph; 
but  the  imperial  diadem  was  the  sole  reward  that  could 
repay  the  services^  or  satisfy  the  aiidiitioa,of  Nicqihoras. 
TheMatom  After  the  deadi  of  the  younger  Homanus,  ^kte 
^rSi^  fourth  iii  lineal  descent  of  the  BmiliaB  r^ce,  his 
^wv,  widow  Theophania  succeasiveiy  married  Nice- 
ndJoi^  pborus  Phocas,  and  his  asnssin  John  Zimisces, 
2;^'  the  two  heroes  of  the  age.  They  reigned  as 
965-<975.  the  guardians  and  coUcjagues*  of  her  in&nt  sons ; 
and  the  twelve  years  of  their  military  command  form  the 
most  splendid  period  of  the  Byaontine  amtals.  The 
subjects  and  confederates,  Whom  thdy  1^  to  war,  ap» 
peared,  at  least  in  the  ^es  of  an  enemy,  two  hundred 
thousand  strong ;  and  of  these  about  thir^  thousand 
were  armed  with  cuirasses  :^  a  train  of  four  thousand 
amies  attended  their  march;  and  their  eveBing  camp 
was  regularly  fbitified  widii  an  enclosure  oi  iron  spikes^ 
A  series  of  bloody  and  undecisive  combats  is  nothing 
mcnre  than  an  anticipaAion  of  what  would  have  been  ef* 
felted  in  a  few  years  by  the  course  of  nature;  but  I  shall 
briefly  prosecute  the  conquests  of  the  two  emperors 
firom  the  hills  of  Cappadocia  to  the  desert  of  Bagdad*. 
Conquest  '^^  sicges  of  Mopsucstta  aud  Tarsuar  in  Cilicia 
Qfcuicia.  fijngt  exercised  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  their 

*  A  Greek  life  of  St  Nicon,  the  Aimenian,  was  found  in  the  Sforza  library*  and 
translated  into  Latin  by  tbe  Jesuit  Sirmond  for  the  use  of  cardinal  Baronins.  Thia 
eontedipofaiy  legend  casts  a  ray  of  lif^t  on  Crete  and  Peloponnebas  in  the  tenth 
century.  He  found  the  newly-veooteMd  inland,  feedis  deCestands  Agarenonun  sa- 
perMitioois  yestigiia  adhuc  plenam  ac  refertam  .  .  .  bnt  the  TictoTioas  missionaiy, 
perhaps  with  some  carnal  aid,  ad  baptismum  omncs  veifeqne  fidei  disciplinam  pe' 
pulit.    Ecdesiis  per  totaa  insnlatn  aBdificatis*  &c.  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  961.) 

y  Eh&acin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  978, 379.  liutprand  was  disposed  to  depreciate  th^ 
Greek  power,  yet  be  owns  tlmt  Nicephortis  led  agaihjt  Aasyiift  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men.  * 
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troops/ on  whom,  at  this  moment)  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
bestow  the  name  of  Romans.  In  the  double  ctty  of 
Mopsnestia,  which  is  divided  by  the  river  Sarus,  two 
hundred  thousand  Moslems  were  predestined  to  death 
or  slavery/  a  surprising  degree  of  population,  which 
must  at  least  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependant 
districts.  They  were  smrrbunded  and  takeii  by  assault ; 
but  Tarsus  wKteducedr  by  thfs  sbw  pn>greds  of'&min^ ; 
aad  no  scioner.had  tUe  Saeacens  yielded  on  honourable 
tenin,  than  diiey  were  nlortifijEid  b^  An  distant  and  un^ 
profitabtei  view  of  the  natal  dudeouirs  of  Egy^t  Thiey 
new  dibmissed  wiidi  a  isafe  eonduet  to  the  confines 
DfiByria':  akpart  of  theold  Christiiusts  had  qui^y  lived 
tMBiet  lhdk*('doraillion^*6nd'  the  ^^^^M»nt  Jlabhations  wete 
ncpleniahed  by  a*  new  co1oiqr«  Bat  the  mosch  was 
conveited'  mta  a  stable;  the  pulplit  was  delivered  to 
the  fianles ;  man^  tUk  crosses  of  gold  and  g^ms,  the 
spoils  of  Asiatic  chmrdhes^.  weBemade  a'grtttefolof- 
fiacing  to!  the  {Hety^or  avarice  of  the  emperor ;  and  he 
transported  the  gtttes  of  Mopsuefttia  and  Tarsus,  which 
were,  fixed' inf  l!he  wall  of  GdhStantinople,  an  eternal  mo-* 
tny^irtn^fBument  of  his  viictoxy*  Alter  they  had  forced 
^yoA.  an^d  secured  theimrnywpaAsesof  mtmiot  Amanu^ 
tibe'  two  'Roman  prineea  vepeatedly  caitied  their  armi 
intotheheartof Syria.  Yet^  instead  of  asstaltingthe 
walls  of  Antiodiy  ^e  huiAanity  or  iupetiatition  of  Nice- 
phorus  appeared  to  respect  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
east:  he  contested  himself  with  drawing  round  the  city 
a  line  of  ciisuiitvadlatien ;  left  a  stationary  army ;  and 
instructed  his  Jienlienant  to  expect,  without  impatience^ 
the  return  of  spviiig.  But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a 
dark  and  may  night,  an  advedturous  subaitem,  with 
thiee  htrodfed  soldiers^  approached  the  rampart,  applied 

"  •n«ceMa  fdrft  ttUfia:  )i(Mifiiinii  ittdi^Tkb&t  nibi  (A^btiHedi.  Anfttd.  IMbtiem,  p. 
SSt.)  of  Mopsaestia,  or  Mafifa,  Mampftysta;  Maiuiaia*  Mamista,  M  it  is  cotniptly^ 
or  perhaps  more  correctly,  styled  in  the  middle  ages.'  (Wesselingjtinerar.  p.  580.) 
Vet  I  caiinol  ciedit  ii^  eactveiQ^.pop^oiaiiew  a  few.yeiM»after  w  teitinKaij  of  the 
emperor  Leo,  ov  yao  vokuwXnBut  rrfaTW  tmc  KtXi^i /Sct^a^M^  m^v.  ^(Tactica,c.  18. 
4ni  IftkiHH  Op^.  tofen*  5.  pw- Sit"*)  '  i 
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his  scaling-ladderSy  occupied  two  adjacent  towers^  stood 
firm  against  the  pressure  of  multitudes,  and  bravely 
maintained  his  post  till  he  was  relieved  by  the  tardy 
i^^^  though  effectual  support  of  his  reluctant  chief, 
•f  Antioch-xiiegfgttmimit  of  slaughter  and  rapine  subsided; 
the  reign  of  Caesar  and  of  Christ  was  restored ;  and  the 
efforts  of  a  hundred  thousand  Saracens,  of  the  armies  of 
Syria  and  the  fleets  of  Africa,  were  consumed  without 
effect  before  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  royal  city  of 
Aleppo  was  subject  to  Seifeddowlat,  of  the  dynasty  of 
of  Hamaden,  who  clouded  his  past  glory  by  the  preci- 
pitate retreat  which  abandoned  his  kingdom  and  capital 
to  the  Roman  invaders.  In  his  stately  palace,  that 
stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  they  joyfully  seised 
a  well-furnished  magazine  of  arms,  a  stable  of  fourteen 
hundred  mules,  and  three  hundred  bags  of  silver  and 
gold.  But  the  walls  of  the  city  withstood  the  strokes  of 
their  battering-rams;  and  the  besiegers  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Jaushan.  Their 
retreat  exasperated  the  quarrel  of  the  townsmen  and 
mercenaries ;  the  guard  of  the  gates  and  ramparts  was 
deserted ;  and,  while  they  ftiriously  charged  «ach  other 
in  the  market-place,  they  were  surprised  and  destroyed 
by  the  sword  of  a  common  enemy.  The  male  sex  was 
exterminated  by  the  sword ;  ten  thousand  youths  were 
led  into  captivity :  the  weight  of  the  precious  spoil  ex- 
ceeded the  strength  and  number  of  the  beasts  of  burd^i; 
the  superfluous  remainder  was  burnt ;  and,  after  a  li- 
centious possession  of  ten  days,  the  Romans  marched 
away  from  the  naked  and  bleeding  city.  In  their  Syrian 
inroads,  they  commanded  the  husbandmen  to  cultivate 
their  lands,  that  they  themselves,  in  the  ensuing  season, 
might  reap  the  benefit:  more  than  a  hundred  cities  were 
reduced  to  obedience ;  and  eighteen  pulpits  of  the  prin- 
cipal moschs  were  committed  to  the  flames,  to  expiate 
the  sacrilege  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  The  classic 
names  of  Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and  Emesa,  revive  for  a 
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moment  in  the  list,  of  conqiifist^  t]!i)d.jeiDpe!ror  Zimiao^a 
eBcamped  in  /die  paradise  of  Damascus,  and  accepted 
the  ransom  of  a  submissive  people;  and  the  torrent  was 
only  stopped  by  the  impregnable  foitaress  of  Tripoli,  on 
.the  sea^coast  of  Pfacenicia.     Since  the  4&ys  of 
the  £a-    Hieraclins,  the  Euphrates,  below  the  passs^e  of 
*^**'*    mount  Taurus,  had  hem  impervious,  and  almost 
invincible,  to  the  Qreeks.    The  river  yielded  a  free  pas^ 
sage  to  the  victorious  Zimisoes ;  and  the  historian  may 
imitate  the  speed  vritib  which  he  overran  the.  oncefamous 
cities  of  .SaInoBatiE^.  Edessa>  Maityropolis,.  Amida,"  and 
Nisibiir,  the  anclmt  limit,  of  the  empire  in  the  neigh*- 
bourhood  of  the  Tigris.    J9is.ardour.was.quickened:by 
the  deaire  of  g^^aspii^  the  vai^^in  treasures  of  Eebatana,^ 
a  well-knowh  name,  under  whieL  the  Byzantine;  writer 
has  con)cealed  the  capital  of  die  Abbassides.     The  con*' 
stemation  of  the  fugitives. had  already  diffiised;the  ter« 
Qor^of  his^name;  faut.'th^..£Emcied  riches  of  Bagdad 'had 
already,  been  dissipated  by  the/ avarice  and  prodigality 
Danger  oC  ^^  domcstic  tyrants.     The  prayers  of  the  people, 
Bag£d.    i^^d  ti^i^  gteam  demands  of  $he  lieutenant  of  the 
Bo wides,  required  the  calipfa  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  oity.    The  helpless  Mothi  replied,  that  his  arms, 
his  revenues,  and  his  provinces,  had  been  torn  from  his 
hands,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  abdicate  a  dignity 
which  he  was  unable  to  support     The  emir  was  inexo- 
rable ;  the  furniture  of  the  palace  was  sold ;  and  the 
paltiy  price  of  forly  thousand  pieces  of  gold  was  instantly 

^  The  text  of  Leo  the  Deacdn;  m  the  coinpt  names  of  Emeta  and  Myctanim, 
roTeals  the  cities  of  Amida  and  Martyropolis.  (Miafazekin.  See  Abalfeda,  Geo- 
graph,  p.  245.  vers.  Reiske.)  Of  the  former,  Leo  observes,  orbsmunita  etillostris ; 
of  the  latter,  claia  atque  conspicua  ojabusqae  et  peoore,  reliquis  ejuaprovinciis 
nrbibas  atque  oppidis  longe  prsstans. 

^  Ut  et  Ecbatana  pergeret  Agarenorumqae  regiam  ererteret aiant  enim 

urbium  qus  usqnam  sunt  ac  toto  orbe  ezistont  felicissimam  esse  auroque  di< 
tissimam.  (Leo  Diacon.  apud  Pagium,  tom.  4.  p.  34.)  This  splendid  descrip- 
tion suits  only  with  Bagdad,  and  cannot  possibly  apply  either  to  Hamadan,  the 
true  Ecbatana,  (d'Anvifle,  Oeog.  Ancienne,  tom.  3.  p.  f  37.)  or  Tauris,  which  has 
commonly  been  mistaken  /or  that  city.  The  name  of  Ecbatana,  in  the  same  inde- 
finite sense,  is  transferred  by  a  more  classic  authority  (Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilil, 
c.  4.)  to  the  royal  seat  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 
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consumed  in  private  luxury.     But  the  apprehensions  of 
Bagdad  were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks : 
thirst  and  hunger  guarded  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia : 
and  the  emperor,  satiated  with  glory^and  laden  with  ori- 
ental spoils,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  displayed^ 
in  his  triumph,  the  silk,  the  aromatics,  and  three  hun* 
dred  myriads  of  gold  and  silver.    Yet  the  ppwers  of 
the  east  had  been  bent,  not  broken,  by  tiiis  transient 
hurricane.     After  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  the  fu- 
gitive princes  returned  to  their  capitals;  the  subjects 
disclaimed  their  involuntary  oaths  of  alliance ;    the 
Moslems  again  purified  their  temples,  and  overturned 
the  idols  of  the  saints  and  martyrs ;  the  Nestorians  and 
Jacobites  preferred  a  Saracen  to  an  orthodox  master ; 
and  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  Melchites  were  in- 
adequate to  the  support  of  the  church  and  state.     Of 
these  extensive  conquests,  Antioch,  with  the  cities  of 
Cilicia  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  was  alone  restored,  a 
permanent  and  useful  accession  to  the  Roman  empire.'' 

«  Sae  the  Annals  of  GImacin,  Abalpharagius,  and  Abnlfeda,  from  A.H.  351, to 
A.  U.  961 ;  and  the  reigns  of  Nicephoras  Pbocas  and  John  Zimiaces,  in  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Zonaras  (torn.  t.  lib.  16.  p.  199.  lib.  17.  S15.)  and  Cedrenoa.  (Compend. 
L649 — 684.)  llteir  manifold  defects  are  partly  supplied,  by  the  MS.  histoiy  of 
o  the  Deacon,  which  Pagi  obtained  from  the  Benedictines,  and  has  inserted 
almost entixe  in  the  Latin  Tenion..  (Critica,  tom.  3.  p«  873.  torn.  4.  p.  ST.) 
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